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KEPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  OP  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF,  DUMB, 

AND  BLIND. 


Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  November  1,  1858. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  incorporating  and 
providing  for  the  support  of  this  institution,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
its  condition  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  including  its  operations 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  to  the  presi- 
dent and  directors,  and  its  appendix,  herewith  submitted,  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  you,  supersede  the  necessity  for  any  extended  details 
on  my  part. 

Appendix  A  shows  the  private  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
institution  during  the  year,  amounting  to  $1,250,  besides  books, 
furniture,  and  various  other  articles. 

Appendix  B,  being  the  treasurer's  account,  shows  the  receipts  from 
all  sources,  viz : 


From  private  subscriptions   $1,250  00 

From  the  United  States,  for  maintenance  and  tuition, 

per  act  of  Congress  of  February  16,  1857   2,125  75 

From  the  United  States,  for  salaries  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, per  act  of  May  29,  1858   3,000  00 

From  the  corporation  of  Washington   100  00 

From  one  paying  pupil   37  50 


6,513  25 


Of  this  sum,  $75  was  disbursed  by  the  treasurer,  and  $6,437  66 
was  advanced  to  the  superintendent,  leaving  in  the  treasury  at  the 
close  of  the  year  59  cents. 

u  B  continued''  is  the  superintendent's  account,  showing  the  dispo- 
sition made  by  him  of  the  moneys  received  from  the  treasurer,  of 
which  $318  75  remained  on  hand. 

The  exact  expenditures  of  the  institution  for  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Disbursed  by  the  treasurer   $75  00 

Disbursed  by  the  superintendent   6,118  88 

Total   6,193  88 

All  disbursements  are  now  made  through  the  superintendent. 

C  gives  the  names  of  the  pupils  and  the  dates  when  they  entered 
the  institution,  embracing  twelve  mutes  and  six  blind. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupils  and  their  progress  in  knowledge  attest 
the  good  management  and  assiduity  of  the  superintendent,  matron, 
and  teachers,  and  have  already  proved  that  the  charities  of  our  fellow- 
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citizens  and  the  government  have  not  been  expended  in  vain  upon 
this  infant  institution. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  institution  is  entirely  out  of  debt,  and, 
so  far  as  the  support  of  the  pupils  and  mere  literary  instruction  is 
concerned,  is  amply  provided  for.  But  it  is  still  wanting  in  conve- 
nient house-room,  and  the  means  of  teaching  those  industrial  pursuits, 
whether  agricultural  or  mechanical,  which  will  enable  them  to  earn 
an  honorable  subsistence  after  they  leave  the  institution. 

On  these  subjects  the  Board  of  Directors  heartily  concur  in  the 
remarks  of  their  superintendent  in  his  report,  and  earnestly  invoke 
the  influence  and  aid  of  your  department  in  an  application  to  Con- 
gress for  means  to  supply  these  deficiencies. 
Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

AMOS  KENDALL, 

President. 

Hon  Jacob  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


First  annual  report  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  Dumb,  and  Blind,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1858. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

-James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United  States ,  Patron. 
Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  President. 
William  Stickney,  Secretary. 
Geore  W.  Riggs,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

William  H.  Edes,  James  C.  McGuire,  Judson  Mitchell,  David  A. 
Hall,  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  Directors. 

Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  Superintendent. 

James  Denison,  (of  the  deaf  and  dumb,)  Maria  M.  Eddy,  (of  the 
blind,)  Instructors. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Matron. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Gentlemen  :  Considerable  difficulties  having  been  surmounted  at 
the  outset,  and  many  drawbacks  experienced  during  the  year  just 
closed,  the  institution  finds  itself  at  present  in  a  condition  which  can- 
not fail  to  encourage  those  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  its  estab- 
lishment and  are  interested  in  its  progress. 
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Commencing  its  operations  almost  entirely  without  means,  it  has 
been  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  appropriations  from  Congress,  together 
with  subscriptions  from  private  individuals,*  to  meet  all  expenses 
hitherto,  while  a  balance  remains  of  over  $300. f 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year  has  been 
eighteen  ;  one  has  left,  and  seventeen  are  at  present  in  the  institution. 
Of  these,  eleven  are  deaf  mutes  and  six  are  blind.  J 

The  deaf  mutes  have  been  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
James  Denison,  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  Michigan  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  Mr.  Denison's  talents  and  expe- 
rience fit  him  most  admirably  for  his  task,  and  the  pupils  under  his 
charge  have  made  very  satisfactory  advances.  The  books  used  during 
the  year  have  been  Dr.  Peet's  "  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb"  and  "Mrs.  Barbauld's  Lessons."  The  instructions  of  the 
first  year  in  the  education  of  mutes  are  principally  in  language,  the 
acquirement  of  which  constitutes  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  mental 
training  of  this  class  of  persons. 

The  studies  of  arithmetic  and  history  will  be  commenced  the  next 
term,  improvement  in  spelling  and  penmanship  being,  of  course, 
aimed  at  in  connexion  with  all  these  exercises. 

The  blind  pupils  have  been  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Maria  M.  Eddy, 
whose  persevering  and  patient  efforts  in  their  behalf  have  been  crowned 
with  the  most  gratifying  results.  The  studies  pursued  have  necessa- 
rily been  elementary,  the  books  used  being  mostly  those  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howe  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  together  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
a  copy  of  which,  in  eight  volumes,  was  kindly  presented  to  the  insti- 
tution by  the  Washington  Bible  Society. 

It  is  designed  to  give  the  blind  instruction  in  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  during  the  coming  year,  while  they  will  also 
engage  in  the  studies  of  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and  pen- 
manship. 

Manual  labor,  except  in  the  simplest  forms  of  house  and  garden 
work,  has  not  been  taught  in  either  department  as  yet ;  nor  can  it  be 
satisfactorily  until  the  accommodations  of  the  institution  are  enlarged. 

This  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  education,  both  of  deaf  mutes 
and  blind  ;  for,  without  it,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  instruction 
of  these  classes — viz :  to  make  them  self-supporting  members  of 
society—  is  left  unattained. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  generally  good,  only  two  cases  of 
severe  sickness  having  occurred  during  the  year.  Dr.  A.  Y.  P.  Gar- 
nett  has  thus  far  most  kindly  acted  as  physician  to  the  institution, 
free  of  charge,  and  has  been  assiduous  in  his  attentions  whenever  med- 
ical treatment  became  necessary.  Owing  to  a  kind,  watchful  Provi- 
dence no  death  has  occurred  within  our  walls. 

Much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced,  and  doubtless  some  sick- 
ness caused,  by  the  necessity  of  using  two  buildings,  separated  a  con- 


*  For  a  list  of  subscriptions  and  donations,  see  Appendix  A. 

f  For  an  exhibit  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  see  Appendix  B. 

X  For  a  list  of  pupils  and  regulations  in  regard  to  admission,  see  Appendix  C. 
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siderable  distance  from  each  other,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
institution. 

As  the  school  and  dining  rooms  are  in  different  houses,  pupils  and 
teachers  have  been  compelled  to  pass  to  and  fro  in  all  weathers.  Those 
more  easily  affected  are,  of  course,  the  blind,  owing  to  the  delicacy 
of  constitution  incident  to  their  condition  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  their 
attending  school  in  inclement  weather  has  amounted  almost,  and 
sometimes  even  quite,  to  an  impossibility. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  directors  to  the  fact 
that  the  continuance  of  this  arrangement  would  seriously  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution,  for  the  inadaptation  of  the  building  at 
present  occupied  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  school  as  this  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  But  to  a  few  specific  wants  that  exist,  even  with  our  present 
number  of  pupils,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention. 

There  are  but  eight  sleeping  apartments  in  the  institution,  of  which 
lour  are  occupied  by  the  officers  and  teachers,  while  in  the  others  we 
are  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  pupils  as  follows  :  Six  in  a  single  room, 
nineteen  feet  by  sixteen;  eight  in  two  rooms,  each  thirteen  feet  square; 
and  three  in  a  room  twelve  feet  square.  These  chambers  have  low 
ceilings,  and,  although  the  occupants  can  be  made  comparatively  com- 
fortable in  them,  the  ventilation  is  very  imperfect.  No  spare  room  is 
available  in  case  of  sickness,  and  already,  in  several  instances,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  permit  the  sick  and  well  to  remain  at  night  in 
the  same  apartment.  There  are,  likewise,  no  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils  while  out  of  school,  either  for  study  or  recreation,  and  they  are, 
consequently,  compelled  to  remain,  the  boys  in  their  school  room,  and 
the  girls  in  the  dining  room.  As  these  rooms  are  small,  and  in  win- 
ter very  poorly  ventilated,  the  health  of  those  occupying  them  has 
suffered  to  some  extent. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  even  our  present  number  of 
pupils,  our  buildings  are  entirely  inadequate  to  our  wants  ;  and  the 
time  is  at  hand  when,  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  all  for  whose 
benefit  the  institution  was  established,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  larger  and  more  permanent  accommodations.  There  are  already 
quite  a  number  of  deaf  mutes  and  blind  in  the  District  who  will  soon 
be  of  sufficient  age  to  enter  the  institution,  and  before  buildings 
could  be  erected,  even  if  already  commenced,  the  regular  increase  of 
population  will  have  brought  others  into  our  midst. 

Long  ere  those  now  in  the  institution  shall  have  completed  their 
course  of  study,  other  silent  faces  will  be  turned  towards  us  pleading 
for  a  home  and  for  instruction  ;  other  eager  fingers  will  be  restlessly 
groping  for  the  magic  pages  that  can  alone  impart  light  and  knowl- 
edge to  their  darkened  understanding  ;  and  surely  those  who  have 
fostered  and  sustained  this  benevolent  institution  thus  far  will  be 
unwilling  to  see  any  who  deserve  and  require  the  assistance  it  is 
designed  to  afford  turned  back  from  its  doors  and  denied  admission. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Superintendent . 

Washington,  November,  1850. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

List  of  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1858. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Hon,  Amos  Kendall,  ($200  per  annum  for  five  years)   $200 

James  C.  McGuire,  ($100  per  annum  for  five  years)   100 

Wm.  H.  Edes,  ($100  per  annum  for  five  years)   100 

Wm.  W.  Corcoran,  ($100  per  annum  for  five  years)   100 

George  W.  Riggs,  jr._,  ($100  per  annum  for  five  years)   100 

Cornelius  Wendell,  ($100  per  annum  for  five  years)   100 

Judson  Mitchell   100 

David  A.  Hall   100 

Jacob  Gideon   150 

James  S.  Morsell   50 

Edward  Dacy   50 

J.  E.  Carter   30 

J.  P.  Ingle  .  .   30 

A  deaf  mute  friend  in  Boston   30 

Cash   10 


DONATIONS. 

Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  one  sideboard,  one  fender,  one  table  spread,  one 
crumb  cloth,  one  stand,  one  rocking  chair,  one  pair  window  curtains, 
and  a  quantity  of  straw  matting. 

The  Washington  Bible  Society,  one  copy  of  the  Bible  in  raised 
letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  eight  volumes,  folio 

Wm.  M.  Sinister  &  Co.,  40  yards  of  sheeting,  one  piece  of  crash 
towelling. 

Perry  &  Brother,  15  yards  sheeting. 

Nairn  &  Palmer,  various  drugs  and  medicines. 

William  Stickney,  one  barrel  of  coal. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Stewart,  dry  goods  and  clothing  for  pupils. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

List  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1858. 


DEAF  MUTES. 


Name. 

 . — .  ,  

Blood,  William  

Brewer,  John  Lewis  

Collins,  Robert  S  

Henry,  James  ;  

Hughes,  Hannah  M  

Nailor,  Mary  A  

Paul,  Ann  Eliza  

Quinn,  John  

Szymanoskie,  Ann  

White,  Joseph  

Williams,  John  

Winn,  Isaac  


Residence. 


Date  of  admission. 


Washington 
Georgetown 
Georgetown 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Georgetown 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


county,  D. 
D.C.  ... 
D  C.  ... 
county,  D. 
city,  D.  C 
city,  D.  C 
,  D.  C... 
county,  D. 
county,  D. 
city,  D.  C 
city,  D.  C 
county,  D. 


April  16,  1857. 
August  12,  1857. 
January  1,  1858. 
April  16,  1857. 
August  26,  1857. 

 i  September  14, 1857. 

 |  August  7,  1857. 

C   April  16,  1857. 

C  !  April  16,  1857. 

  September  14,  1857 

  August  3,  1857. 

C   April  16,  1857.  r^J 


BLIND. 


Name. 


Braan,  Bridget  

Darby,  Edward  

Donalson,  Mary  M  

Gibbons,  Eliza  Ann  

Gibbons,  John  Turner. 
Seyes,  Francis  T  


Residence. 


Georgetown,  D.C  

Rockville,  Md  

Washington  city,  D.  C  . . . 
Washington  city,  D.  C  . .. 
Washington  city,  D.  C  . 
Washington  city,  D.C... 


Date  of  admission. 


August  6,  1857. 
January  12,  1858. 
September  7,  1857. 
August  3,  1857. 
August  3,  1857. 
June  1,  1858. 
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Regulations. 

1.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms:  the  first  beginning 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  December ;  the  second  beginning  the  second  of  January,  and  closing 
the  first  Wednesday  in  July. 

2.  The  vacations  are  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  to  the 
second  of  January,  and  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  to  the 
second  Thursday  in  September. 

3.  There  are  holydays  at  Thanksgiving,  at  Easter,  and  the  4th  of 
July. 

4.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and 
at  the  above  named  holydays,  but  at  no  other  time  unless  for  some 
special  urgent  reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution. 

5.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported 
by  their  friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

6.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each 
per  annum.  For  this  sum  the  institution  will  provide  tuition,  board, 
lodging,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses 
of  the  school- room. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the 
army  or  navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

It  is  expected  tnat  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with- 
clothing,  and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the 
institution  they  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an 
entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's 
name. 

All  letters  concerning  pupils,  or  applications  for  admission,  whether 
for  pay  pup^s  or  beneficiaries,  should  be  addressed  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 


REPORT 


<  ! 


THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1859. 


WASHINGTON: 
GEORGE  W.  BOWMAN,  PRINTER. 
1860. 


Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Con- 
gress of  December  1,  1859. 


From  the  accompanying  report  of  the  president  of  the  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  during  the  last  year,  fourteen  deaf  mutes  and  seven  blind  pupils 
participated  in  the  benefits  of  that  institution,  all  of  whom,  with  a 
single  exception,  were  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  the  16th  Feb- 
ruary, 1857.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  treasury  on  this  account, 
and  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  paid  by  the  government,  as 
authorized  by  the  act  of  May  29,  1858,  was  $5,451  96,  in  addition  to 
which,  the  institution  received  from  other  sources  $1,158  32.  It  will 
also  be  perceived,  that  a  new  and  more  commodious  building  has  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, at  the  expense  of  the  president  of  the  institution,  and  which  he 
generously  proposes  to  present  to  it,  i  1  upon  the  sole  condition  that 
provision  shall  be  made  and  continued  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  public  appro- 
priations, or  by  private  charity. ' '  It  remains  for  Congress  to  determine 
what  action,  if  any,  shall  be  taken  regarding  this  proposition,  and 
such  other  suggestions  as  are  made  by  that  officer. 


REPORT. 


Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Bund. 

November  5,  1859. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  incorporating  and  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  this  institution,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
its  operations  during  the  last  year,  and  its  condition  on  the  first  day 
of  July  last. 

For  detailed  information,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  superintend- 
ent's report,  transmitted  herewith. 

"  Appendix  A,"  annexed  to  that  report,  shows  that  during  last  year 
the  institution  received  from  private  subscriptions  $875. 

"Appendix  B,"  being  the  treasurer's  report,  shows  that  the  entire 
receipts  of  the  year,  including  the  above  sum  of  $875,  were  $6,610  87. 

Of  this  sum,  there  was  received  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  for  tuition  and  maintenance  of  indigent  pupils,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  February  16,  1857,  $2,451  96. 

Also,  from  the  same  source,  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses, 
under  the  act  of  May  9,  1858,  $3,000^  00. 

For  tuition  and  support  of  one  paying  pupil,  $158  32. 

For  board  of  a  visitor,  $125. 

"Appendix  B  continued"  exhibits  the  superintendent' 8  account, 
showing  somewhat  in  detail  the  objects  of  expenditure,  amounting  to 
$6,466  92,  and  leaving  on  hand  the  1st  of  July  last,  $462  73. 

"Appendix  C"  gives  the  names  of  fourteen  deaf  and  dumb  and 
seven  blind  pupils,  making  in  all  twenty-one  taught  during  last  year. 

To  all  which  is  appended  a  copy  of  the  regulations. 

The  management  of  the  institution  by  the  superintendent  has  been 
highly  satisfactory,  and  the  matron  and  teachers  have  discharged  their 
several  duties  with  commendable  fidelity. 

Since  the  1st  of  July  last,  the  building  mentioned  as  in  progress  by 
the  superintendent  in  his  report,  has  been  completed,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  institution,  not  only  adding  much  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  superintendent,  matron,  teachers,  and  pupils,  but- 
providing  accommodations  for  a  much  larger  number. 

This  building  and  its  conveniences  has  cost  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  dollars,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  institution  upon  the  sole 
condition  that  provision  shall  be  made  and  continued  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
public  appropriations  or  by  private  charity. 

A  fine  stable  has  also  been  built,  and  other  improvements  made  on 
the  institution  lot,  by  means  of  savings  from  private  donations  and  the 
funds  received  for  tuition  and  maintenance  of  pupils. 

So  far  as  regards  domestic  comfort,  perhaps  nothing  is  left  to  be 
desired  by  the  institution ;  but  it  still  has  one  serious  want ;  that  want 
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is,  more  ground  for  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes.  The  lot 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  institution  contains  less  than  three 
acres.  It  has  upon  it  two  houses  and  a  stable.  Deducting  the  space 
occupied  by  them,  their  yards  and  entrance,  little  is  left  for  any  other 
purposes.  Owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  site  and  the  superior  quality  of 
the  new  building,  being  also  well  fitted  for  a  private  residence,  this 
property  is  very  valuable,  and  might,  with  the  consent  of  the  donor, 
be  exchanged,  on  favorable  terms,  for  a  suitable  tract  of  land  further 
from  the  city.  In  this  way,  an  abundance  of  ground  may  be  obtained 
for  the  teaching  and  practice  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  instruc- 
tion in  which,  or  in  some  other  useful  calling,  is  little  less  important 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  intellectual  culture.  But,  in  the  event  of 
such  exchange,  the  institution  will  need  new  buildings.  When  pri- 
vate charity  has  done  so  much,  will  not  Congress  do  all  that  is  now 
necessary  to  enable  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  District,  an  unfortunate 
class  of  human  beings,  who  may  be  expected  to  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  our  population,  an  opportunity  not  only  to  cultivate  their 
mental  faculties,  but  also  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  some  kind  of  busi- 
ness, by  which  they  may  be  able  to  earn  a  living  when  no  longer  the 
foster-children  of  the  public  ? 

With  high  consideration,  your  obedient  servant, 

AMOS  KENDALL, 

President. 

Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Second  annual  report  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1859. 

James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United  States.  Patron. 
Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  President. 
William  Stickney,  Secretary. 
George  W.  Riggs,  jr.,  Treasurer. 

William  H.  Edes,  James  C.  McGuire,  Judson  Mitchell,  David  A. 
Hall,  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  Directors. 

Edward  M.  G-allaudet,  M.  A.,  Superintendent. 

James  Denison,  (of  the  deaf  and  dumb,)  Mrs.  Maria  M.  Eddy,  (of 
the  blind,)  Mrs.  Fannie  Brooke,  (of  the  blind,  in  music,)  Instructors, 

A.  Y.  P.  Garnett,  M.  D.,  Attending  Physician. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Oallaudet,  Matron. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen:  Another  year  has  passed  since  the  date  of  our  first 
annual  report,  and  again  it  becomes  my  duty  as  superintendent  of  the 
institution  whose  affairs  you  direct,  to  make  known  to  you  the  result 
of  the  year's  labors. 

Although  every  lover  of  his  fellow-men  must  deeply  deplore  the 
misfortunes  which  render  necessary  the  existence  of  such  institutions 
as  ours,  yet  being  advised  of  the  fact  that  an  inscrutable  Providence 
has,  for  some  wise  purpose,  deprived  many  thousands  in  our  own 
country  alone  of  hearing  and  speech,  or  of  sight,  all  must  rejoice  at  a 
new  chapter  added  to  the  record  on  high  of  charitable  ministrations 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  made  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  blind  to  receive 
their  sight. 

During  the  year  just  closed  twenty-one  pupils  have  been  connected 
with  the  institution,  of  which  number  fourteen  are  deaf  mutes  and 
seven  are  blind.  Of  the  latter  class,  one  has  left,  twenty  being  the 
number  actually  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term. 

The  deaf  mutes  have  pursued  a  course  of  study  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  institutions  at  Hartford  and  New  York,  and  have  made 
commendable  progress  in  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  composi- 
tion, and  penmanship.  While  their  intellects  have  thus  been  developed 
and  strengthened,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  religious  instruction 
imparted  regularly  to  them  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times,  has 
served  to  improve  their  moral  natures,  and  to  throw  in  light  upon  their 
hitherto  vague  and  uncertain  perceptions  of  Divine  truth. 

The  blind  have,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  school  exercises  and 
studies,  received  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  some  of 
them  evincing  decided  talent,  and  all  giving  promise  of  success  in  the 
pursuit. 

A  few  benevolent  ladies  in  Georgetown,  becoming  much  interested  in 
the  institution,  raised  among  themselves  and  their  friends  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  with  which  to  purchase  a  piano 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  pupils.  A  fine  new  instrument  was  obtained 
for  two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  remaining  twenty-five  dollars  has 
been  expended  in  procuring  the  requisite  music  books. 

Could  those  who  contributed  to  this  special  charity  witness  the  pleas- 
ure which  they  have  conferred  by  opening  to  these  sons  and  daughters 
of  darkness  the  avenues  to  the  world  of  melody  and  harmony,  they 
would  consider  themselves  more  than  recompensed,  I  am  confident,  for 
the  donations  they  so  generously  made. 

At  the  time  our  last  annual  report  was  issued,  the  institution  was 
suffering  very  much  from  the  want  of  appropriate  buildings,  and  a 
strong  hope  was  entertained  that  Congress  would  at  the  then  approach- 
ing session  provide  means  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  and  suitable 
edifice.  This  expectation,  however,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
national  treasury,  and  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
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make  new  appropriations,  was  not  fulfilled,  and  the  close  of  winter 
found  us  still  much  cramped  for  room,  and  entirely  unable  to  accommo- 
date any  greater  number  of  pupils,  should  applications  for  admission  be 
made. 

Feeling  how  important  it  was  that  the  institution  should  be  able  to 
receive  all  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  established,  and  unwilling 
that  any  privilege  granted  or  advantage  supplied  to  the  inmates  of 
other  similar  institutions  should  be  withheld  from  ours,  our  honored 
president,  with  a  liberality  which  has  ever  characterized  his  relations 
to  the  institution,  offered  to  erect,  at  his  own  expense,  a  building  on 
the  lot  already  .donated  that  should  comfortably  contain  forty  pupils. 
In  furtherance  of  this  design,  a  fine  brick  structure  was  commenced  in 
April,  and  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

When  private  benevolence  and  enterprise  have  done  so  much  in  a 
cause  usually  sustained  by  legislative  appropriations,  can  our  national 
law  makers  longer  refuse  to  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  home  that  shall,  for  all  time,  receive,  instruct,  and  render 
back  to  society  as  useful  citizens,  a  class  of  persons  for  many  centuries 
nought  but  a  dead  weight  on  the  community? 

Some  months  since  a  tedious  case  of  opthalmia  occurred,  which,  for 
a  time,  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  that  the  afflicted  girl,  a  deaf  mute, 
might  have  blindness  added  to  her  other  infirmities.  Our  faithful  phy- 
sician, Dr.  A.  Y.  P.  Garnett,  however,  always  attentive  when  any  of 
our  household  need  his  care,  was  unremitting  in  his  endeavors  to  effect  a 
cure,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  his  labors,  succeeded  in 
entirely  reducing  the  inflammation  and  restoring  the  sight  of  both 
eyes.  With  this  exception,  we  have  had  no  serious  cases  of  sickness 
during  the  year,  the  health  of  nearly  all  the  inmates  being  uniformly 
good. 

In  view  of  the  many  mercies  and  blessings  we  have  received,  we 
cannot  close  this  record  without  a  devout  acknowledgment  of  our 
dependence  upon  the  Divine  Euler,  and  deep  thankfulness  for  the 
marked  success  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  put  forth  in  behalf  of 
this  institution. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Superintendent . 

Washington,  July  12,  1859. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


List  of  subscriptions  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1859 


Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  (annual  subscription)... 

James  C.  McGuire,  (annual  subscription)  

William  H.  Edes,  (annual  subscription)  

William  W.  Corcoran,  (annual  subscription) 
George  W.  Riggs,  jr.,  (annual  subscription) 
Jacob  Gideon  


Subscription  raised  by  the  ladies  of  Georgetown  to  purchase  a  piano 
and  music  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind  pupils  : 

A.  C.  Ridgely  

M.  L.  Ridgely  

Helen  L.  Stewart  

W.  W.  Corcoran  

Cash  

Mrs.  Ellen  Carter  

Cash  

Cash  

Cash  

Judge  Morsell  

Cash  

Cash  

Cash  

Major  Ridgely  

Cash  
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APPENDIX  C. 

List  of  pupils  in  the  Institution,  during  the  year  ending  June  J.JO,  1859. 


DEAF  MUTES. 


Name. 


Washington  county,  D.  C. 

Georgetown,  D.  C  

Georgetown,  D.  C  

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Washington  county,  D.  C. 
Washington  city,  D.  C  


Blood,  William  

Brewer,  John  Lewis  

Collins,  Robert  S  

Dammann,  Florence  L  

Henry,  James  

Hughes,  Charles  A  

Hughes,  Hannah  M  I  Washington  city,  D.  C. 

Paul,  Ann  Eliza   Georgetown,  D.  C  

Quinn,  John  j  Washington  county,  D.  C. 

Washington  county,  D.  C. 

Macon,  Georgia  

Washington  city,  D.  C  

Washington  city,  D.  C  

Washington  county,  D.  C. 


Szymanoskie,  Ann. 
Taylor,  Willie  E. 

White,  Joseph  

Williams,  John  ... 
Winn,  Isaac  


Date  of  admission. 


April  1G,  1857. 
August  12,  1857. 
January  1,  1858. 
May  9,  1859. 
April  16,  1857. 
March  18,  1859. 
August  26,  1857. 
August  7,  1857. 
April  16,  1857. 
April  16,  1857. 
September  10,  I85?v 
September  14,  1857. 
August  3,  1857. 
April  16,  1857. 


Name. 


Residence, 


Date  of  admission 


Braan,  Bridget  

Darby,  Edward  

Donaldson,  Mary  M... 
Gibbons,  Eliza  Ann  .... 
Gibbons,  John  Turner. 
O'Connor,  Daniel,  jr. 


Georgetown,  D.  C  

Rockville,  Maryland.... 
Washington  city,  D.  C. 
Washington  city,  D.  C. 
Washington  city,  D.  C. 
Washington  city,  D.  C. 


Seyes,  Francis  T  !  Georgetown,  D.  C. 


August  6,  1857. 
January  12,  1858. 
September  7,  1857. 
August  3,  1857. 
August  3,  1857. 
June  9,  1859. 
June  1,  1858. 
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Regulations. 

1.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms:  the  first  beginning 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  the  24th  of  De- 
cember; the  second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  1st 
Wednesday  in  July. 

2.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January, 
and  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  to  the  second  Thursday  in 
September. 

3.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  at  Easter,  and  the  4th  of 
July. 

4.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations 
and  at  the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for 
some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution. 

5.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by 
their  friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually,  in  advance. 

6.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each 
per  annum.  For  this  sum  the  institution  will  provide  tuition,  board, 
lodging,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the 
school  room. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the 
army  or  navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with 
clothing,  and  it  is  important  that,  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the 
institution,  they  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an 
entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner  s 
name. 

All  letters  concerning  pupils,  or  applications  for  admission,  whether 
for  pay  pupils  or  beneficiaries,  should  be  addressed  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 


REPORT 


THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1860. 


WASHINGTON : 
GEORGE  W.  BOWMAN,  PRINTER. 

1860. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  Columbian  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  will  be  found 
among  the  papers  accompanying  this  report,  from  which  it  appears 
that,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
struction and  management,  this  institution  has  been  prosperous.  The 
number  of  pupils  taught  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June 
last  was  thirty,  of  which  twenty-four  were  mutes  and  six  blind.  The 
receipts  of  the  treasurer  were  $6,509  26,  and  the  payments  by  the 
superintendent  were  $6,895  60,  the  excess  being  met  by  a  balance  in 
his  hands  on  the  30th  of  June,  1859.  The  State  of  Maryland  has  re- 
cently made  provision  for  placing  pupils  in  the  institution,  and  acces- 
sions have  been  received  and  others  are  expected  from  that  quarter. 
Its  buildings  and  grounds  are  found  not  to  be  sufficiently  capacious  for 
the  attainment  of  all  that  is  desired  in  giving  instruction  in  manual 
labor  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  reports  of  the  officers  do  not  show 
the  rate  of  compensation  required  by  the  directors  from  pay-pupils  and 
those  placed  in  it  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  the  amount  received 
from  the  United  States  during  the  year  by  the  treasurer  having  been 
$5,759  26,  supporting  and  educating  about  twenty  indigent  pupils 
from  this  District,  the  rate  of  cost  is  shown  to  have  been  $287  96  for 
each,  which,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the  in- 
stitution, may  be  regarded  as  very  moderate  indeed.  This  result  is 
only  attainable  because  the  management  of  the  funds  is  intrusted  to 
judicious  men,  who,  from  motives  of  Christian  benevolence,  not  only 
conduct  its  affairs  without  cost,  but  are  themselves  constantly  making 
private  contributions  to  its  resources.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  dictate  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  benevolence,  that  the 
institution  should  be  favorably  regarded  by  Congress. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 

DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 


Kendall  Green,  November  5,  1860. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  for  the  year  ending  with  the  30th  day  of  June 
last. 

With  high  consideration,  your  obedient  servant, 

AMOS  KENDALL. 

Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United  States,  Patron. 
Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  President. 
William  Stickney,  Secretary. 
George  W.  Kiggs,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

Directors. 

W.  H.  Edes.  Judson  Mitchell. 

James  C.  McGuire.  David  A.  Hall. 

Kev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D. 

Edward  M.  GJ-allaudet,  M.  A.,  Superintendent. 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
James  Denison,  P.  B.  Melville  Ballard. 

Miss  Mary  T.  G.  Gordon,  Instructress  of  the  Blind. 
Alexander  Y.  P.  Garnett,  M.  D.,  Attending  Physician. 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Matron. 
Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Hunter,  Assistant  Matron. 


Washington,  October  31,  1860. 

Sir:  As  required  by  law,  I  proceed  to  report  the  operations  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  for  the  year  preceding  the  1st  day  of  July  last. 

The  full  report  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  examiners,  hereto 
appended,  save  me  the  labor  of  entering  into  details. 
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The  number  of  pupils  taught  during  the  year  was  thirty,  composed 
of  twenty-four  mutes  and  six  blind,  being  an  increase  of  nine  over  the 
preceding  year.  Their  names  and  residences  are  given  in  document 
marked  D,  in  the  appendix. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  were  as  follows,  viz  : 

From'the  United  States   $5,T59  26 

From  paying  pupils   300  00 

From  private  subscriptions   400  00 


6,459  26 


The  expenditures  were  $6,895  60,  the  difference  between  that  sum 
and  the  receipts  having  been  made  up  from  the  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

For  details  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  see  Appendix  A,  B,  and  C. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  have  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  sending  of  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  children 
from  that  State  to  this  institution,  at  the  public  expense,  and  several 
had  been  received  prior  to  the  1st  of  July  last. 

A  further  accession  is  expected  from  that  quarter,  which,  with  some 
additions  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  will  crowd  our  buildings  to 
their  utmost  capacity. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  two-acre  lot,  including  two  houses,  out- 
buildings, and  yards,  can  afford  little  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
agriculture  or  horticulture  by  the  pupils ;  nor  can  any  portion  of  the 
present  buildings  be  spared  for  mechanic  shops.  It  is  a  noble  work 
to  cultivate  the  intellect  of  the  children  of  silence  and  darkness ;  but 
the  objects  of  this  institution  are  but  half  accomplished  without 
accustoming  them  also  to  some  occupation  by  which  they  may  be  able 
to  earn  a  living  when  they  leave  its  precincts.  The  lot  and  buildings 
now  belonging  to  the  institution  would  probably  sell  for  ten  thousand 
dollars;  and  it  possesses  a  fund  of  nominally  about  $4,900,  worth 
probably  $3,500,  transferred  to  it  by  the  trustees  of  "  Washington's 
Manual  Labor  School  and  Male  Orphan  Society,"  in  conformity  with 
an  act  of  Congress,  passed  at  their  last  session.  Eather  than  see  the 
institution  remain  in  its  present  cramped  condition,  the  donor  of  the 
house  and  lot  would  consent  that  they  may  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
be  applied,  together  with  the  funds  derived  from  the  Manual  Labor 
School,  to  the  purchase  of  more  adequate  accommodations  elsewhere. 

But  those  means  would  not  enable  the  directory  to  purchase  the 
needful  lands,  and  also  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings.  The  insti- 
tution, therefore,  must  be  content  with  administering  but  half  the 
relief  which  the  community  owes  to  these  classes  of  its  unfortunate 
children,  until  it  shall  receive  liberal  aid  from  Congress,  or  some 
other  source. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the 
superintendent  and  other  officers  and  teachers  of  the  institution.  To 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  superintendent  is  mainly  due  not 
only  its  prosperous  condition,  but  the  aid  it  has  received  from  Mary- 
land, and  the  funds  it  has  acquired  from  the  trustees  of  the  Manual 
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Labor  School — funds  which  had,  in  fact,  been  collected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  grandfather.  Mrs.  Gallaudet,  the  matron; 
Mr.  Dennison,  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  Mrs.  Eddy  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Gallaudet,  teachers  of  the  blind,  have  each,  in  their 
appropriate  spheres,  contributed  their  share  in  elevating  the  character 
of  the  institution.  Mrs.  Eddy  carries  with  her,  in  retirement,  the 
affection  of  her  pupils,  and  the  sincere  regard  of  every  one  connected 
with  the  institution. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Alexander  Y.  P.  Garnett,  attending  physi- 
cian, for  his  gratuitous  services,  not  less  deserving  of  grateful  remem- 
brance because,  fortunately,  they  have  been  very  little  required. 

At  the  request  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  Kev.  Geo.  W.  Samson, 
D.  D.,  the  Kev.  N.  J.  B.  Morgan,  and  John  P.  Ingle,  Esq.,  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  examiners  at  the  close  of  the  last  term. 

To  the  views  expressed  by  them  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  its  imperative  wants, 
I  invoke  special  attention.  They  are  the  views  of  gentlemen  who 
have  no  conceivable  motive  to  misrepresent  or  magnify. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

AMOS  KENDALL, 

President. 

Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen  :  Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  communication  to  you 
the  various  departments  of  the  institution  under  my  charge  have  con- 
tinued in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  report  progress  and  improvement  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars. The  most  marked  event  of  the  year  has  been  our  taking 
possession  of  the  substantial  building  erected  through  the  generosity 
of  our  president.  Occurring  early  in  the  autumn,  it  established  the 
institution  in  quarters  for  the  winter  far  more  comfortable  than  those 
made  use  of  for  two  years  previous ;  and  the  good  influence  of  these 
improved  accommodations  on  the  health  of  the  pupils  during  the 
winter  and  spring  has  been  most  evident.  No  member  of  our  large 
family  has  been  seriously  ill  during  the  entire  year,  and  in  this,  as  in 
a  thousand  other  matters,  we  recognize  the  kind  Providence  that  ever 
watches  over  us.  As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  at  its  session  last  winter,  allowing  the  sending  of 
deaf  mutes  to  this  institution  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  quite  an  ac- 
cession to  our  numbers  has  been  received,  and,  as  Maryland  has  no 
State  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
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that  the  number  coming  to  us  from  that  quarter  will  increase  each 
year. 

The  admissions  to  the  institution  during  the  year  have  been  ten. 
None  have  left  us,  and  the  number  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  thirty,  divided  into  sexes  and  conditions  as  follows,  viz : 

Deaf  mutes — males,  14,  females,  10 ;  total,  24. 
Blind — males,  3,  females,  3;  total,  6. 

In  the  schools  the  pupils  have  gained  steadily  in  knowledge,  mani- 
festing for  the  most  part  a  strong  desire  to  learn  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  privileges  there  afforded  them. 

The  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties,  and  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  has  been 
done  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  for  their  education,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical. 

We  have  in  our  play  ground  a  good  gymnasium,  and  it  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  superintendent  and  teachers  to  lead  the  boys,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  to  cultivate  their  muscles  while  their  minds  are  resting. 
The  girls  also  are  furnished  with  appliances  for  exercise,  and  require 
very  little  urging  to  make  frequent  use  of  them.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  an  examination  of  the  pupils  was  made  by  the  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen you  were  pleased  to  name  for  that  purpose. 

The  fullness  of  their  report  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  detailed 
account  on  my  part  of  the  examination  they  so  kindly  consented  to 
conduct. 

Mrs.  Maria  M.  Eddy,  for  three  years  a  teacher  in  our  blind  depart- 
ment, resigned  her  position  in  June  last.  The  state  of  her  health 
rendered  this  step  necessary,  and  it  was  with  mutual  regret  that  her 
connection  with  the  institution  was  severed.  The  office  of  instructor 
of  music,  temporarily  filled  by  my  wife,  became  vacant  at  the  same 
time. 

Miss  Mary  T.  G.  Gordon,  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  Elmira 
Female  College,  has  been  engaged  as  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  will 
give  them  instruction  in  both  music  and  the  English  branches.  She 
will  enter  upon  her  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  fall  term. 

The  increased  number  of  deaf  mute  pupils  has  rendered  the  employ- 
ment of  another  instructor  necessary  in  that  department,  and  Mr. 
Melville  Ballard,  a  graduate  of,  and  for  two  years  a  teacher  in*  the 
American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  has  been  engaged  to  take  this  position. 
He  will  also  enter  upon  his  duties  in  September  next.  The  employ- 
ment of  an  assistant  matron  has  also  been  deemed  necessary,  and  Mrs. 
Sophia  G.  Hunter  has  been  selected  to  fill  this  place.  In  connection 
with  the  ordinary  duties  of  her  position  she  will  give  instruction  to 
the  blind  in  bead  work,  knitting,  and  other  handicraft,  a1  knowledge 
of  which  they  are  capable  of  acquiring. 

With  these  additions  to  our  .corps  of  instructors  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  during  the  coming  year,  the  pupils  committed  to  our  care 
'  will  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater  advantages  than  ever  before;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  progress  and  improvement  will  be  such  as 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said  it  will,  perhaps,  be  a  matter 
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of  surprise  that  the  institution  has  wants  existing  and  unsupplied. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  in  some  respects  the  institution  still  lacks 
ability  to  fulfill  entirely  its  mission  to  the  unfortunate  classes  for  whose 
amelioration  it  was  established.  One  of  the  buildings  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  institution  is  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  is  so  slightly 
built  that  improvements  put  upon  it  would  be  as  new  cloth  upon  an 
old  garment. 

The  rooms  used  as  sleeping  apartments  for  the  boys  are  now  crowded. 
They  are  illy  ventilated  and  inconvenient.  The  school  rooms  in  this 
building  are  much  too  small  for  the  classes  that  occupy  them,  and  in 
winter  they  are  often  cohi  and  uncomfortable.  The  brick  house 
recently  erected,  though  fully  meeting  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
planned,  was  not  designed  as  the  permanent  residence  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  was  built  with  especial  regard  to  its  being  a  desirable  private 
residence  whenever  the  institution  should  be  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  it.  Every  room  in  both  buildings  is  now  occupied,  and  but 
six  or  eight  more  pupils  will  be  required  to  crowd  us  to  our  utmost 
capacity.  If  means  were  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  institution  new 
buildings  could  scarcely  be  completed  before  there  would  be  pressing 
need  for  their  use. 

We  have  no  chapel  or  large  room  in  which  to  conduct  religious 
services,  but  now  make  use  of  one  of  the  school  rooms  for  this  purpose. 
We  have  but  one  room  which  could  be  turned  into  a  hospital  in  case 
of  general  sickness,  which,  in  institutions  like  ours,  is  no  infrequent 
event.  Our  small  dining  hall  is  but  one  remove  from  being  crowded, 
and  our  facilities  for  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes  are  far  from 
being  what  they  should  be. 

The  grounds  of  the  institution  are  limited  in  extent,  and,  besides 
confining  us  to  small  play-yards,  afford  almost  no  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  our  boys  in  agriculture  or  horticulture.  Instruction 
in  these  pursuits  or  in  mechanical  labor  is  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  education  of  both  deaf  mutes  and  blind,  for  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  some  trade  or  occupation,,  they  leave  the  institution  and  enter 
upon  the  business  of  life  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  Whereas,  if 
they  are  taught  while  in  school  what  they  can  pursue  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood, they  are  able  at  once  to  support  themselves  and  to  be  of  service 
to  others  when  they  cease  to  be  pupils^  and  beneficiaries  of  the  public. 

More  extended  grounds  and  larger  buildings  are  required  to  enable 
this  institution  to  meet  the  just  claims  of  those  whose  eager  feet  are 
even  now  on  the  way  to  its  open  portals.  The  door  will,  it  is  devoutly 
hoped,  never  be  closed;  but  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  some  stricken 
parent  should  bear  his  afflicted  child  hither  only  to  be  sent  away  with 
the  response — "there  is  no  room."  The  charity  of  educating  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind  is  one  that  should  appeal  most  powerfully  to 
every  heart ;  for  the  Providence  of  God  grants  to  no  particular  classes 
in  society  immunity  from  the  bitter  consequences  of  the  Fall.  Afflic- 
tion places  its  sealing  fingers  on  ears  and  eyes  as  well  in  the  lordly 
palace  as  in  the  humble  cottage.  Fortune  flies  even  from  the  strongest 
grasp,  and  it  is  not  always  the  indigent  and  debased  that  are  compelled 
to  seek  the  charities  of  the  public.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  pride 
that  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union  make  liberal  provision  for  the 
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education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  within  their  respective  limits.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  and  that  private  beneficence  has  already  contributed  largely 
to  the  support  of  this  institution,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
soon  supply  its  remaining  wants,  and  secure  to  the  afflicted  children  of 
the  District  all  the  advantages  which  their  more  fortunate  neighbors 
have  for  many  years  enjoyed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Superintendent. 

Washington,  July  7,  1860. 


Beport  of  the  visiting  committee  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Colum- 
bian Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind. 

Washington,  July  7,  1860. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  appointed  by  you  a  committee  to 
visit  the  institution  under  your  charge,  would  respectfully  report : 

The  committee  were  in  attendance  at  the  first  regular  annual  exam- 
ination of  the  pupils  on  the  3d  of  July,  1860,  and  have  sought  to  form 
an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given, 
of  the  discipline  and  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  religious 
influence  exerted  over  them,  and  also  of  the  adequacy  of  the  buildings 
of  the  institution. 

The  number  of  the  blind  has  been  six ;  of  the  cleaf  mutes,  twenty- 
four,  making  a  total  of  thirty. 

The  blind  were  examined  in  reading,  geography,  and  universal  his- 
tory, and  also  in  music. 

In  these  studies,,  except  music,  they  have  been  for  three  years  under 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  Maria  M.  Eddy. 

The  promptness  and  accuracy  of  their  replies  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded, bore  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  their  instructress.  Mrs.  Eddy, 
for  private  reasons,  resigns  her  position  at  the  present  juncture,  but 
her  place  will  soon  be  filled  by  a  competent  successor. 

The  instruction  in  music  has  for  some  months  been  given  by  Mrs. 
Gallaudet,  the  wife  of  the  principal.  It  was  an  interesting  testimony 
to  the  value  of  a  musical  training  to  the  blind — the  merest  child  obtain- 
ing a  skill  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  which  is  a  source  of  the 
purest  delight,  as  well  as  an  attainment  of  the  greatest  practical  utility 
in  all  their  after  life. 

The  deaf  mutes  were  examined,  among  other  studies,  in  the  Catechism 
prepared  by  the  father  of  the  principal,  in  Lossing's  United  States  His- 
tory, in  the  composition  of  sentences  formed  by  themselves  and  con- 
taining a  given  word,  and  also  in  compositions  on  subjects  chosen  by 
themselves  and  written  impromptu  on  the  blackboard.  Specimens  of 
their  facility  in  the  use  of  the  sign  language  were  presented,  and  at 
the  close  the  method  of  communication  between  the  blind  and  deaf 
mutes  was  illustrated  by  two  of  the  pupils.  Two  of  the  impromptu 
compositions  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  cleaf  mutes  were  copied 
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as  specimens  of  the  correctness  of  their  ideas,  and  of  their  facility  in 
the  use  of  language,  and  they  are  appended  to  this  report. 

The  perfect  order  and  system  in  the  school-room,  at  the  table,  and 
generally  in  the  house,  were  observed  with  pleasure.  The  success  of 
the  principal  in  subduing  by  mild,  but  firm,  moral  restraint  bad  habits 
in  some  of  the  pupils  allowed  to  grow  up  without  any  moral  instruc- 
tion, because  their  parents  could  not  communicate  with  them,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  simple  and  impressive  religious  services  at  the 
•  opening  of  the  day,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  blind  and 
deaf,  have  manifestly  exerted  a  subduing  and  happy  influence  on  these 
youths,  shut  out  more  than  others  from  earthly  delights. 

Your  committee  were  deeply  impressed  in  their  examination  of  the 
buildings  with  the  imperative  necessity  that  Congress,  the  legislature 
of  the  District,  give  their  aid  in  providing  more  ample  accommodations 
for  the  pupils.  Private  munificence  could  hardly  have  done  more — 
the  frame  building  and  the  new  brick,  erected  at  the  cost  of  $7,000, 
and  both  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  are  a  noble  beginning. 
But  the  increase  of  pupils  has  made  the  sleeping  accommodations  in- 
adequate, while  there  are  no  sitting-rooms  for  the  pupils,  except  the 
school-rooms,  which  is  injurious  to  their  health  and  destructive  to  the 
desks  and  apparatus  of  the  school.  As  the  pupils  in  this  institution 
are  dependent  on  the  National  Legislature  like  the  insane  and  diseased 
of  the  District  for  whom  hospitals  are  provided  by  Congress,  it  seems 
a  legitimate  claim  that  these  unfortunate  children,  provided  for  so 
generally  by  our  State  legislatures,  should  receive  the  same  favor  at 
our  national  center  which  they  would  receive  from  public  charity,  if 
their  lot  had  been  cast  in  any  other  part  of  our  land. 

Commending  this  latter  demand  to  your  special  attention,  your  com- 
mittee are  gratified,  in  the  conclusion,  that  in  other  respects  there  is 
little  that  your  care  has  not  wisely  and  amply  provided. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  W. 'SAMSON, 
JOHN  P.  INGLE, 
N.  J.  B.  MOKGAN, 

Committee. 

The  Board  of  Directors. 


HUNGARY. 

Some  years  ago  the  Emperor  of  Austria  wished  to  have  a  country, 
Hungary.  He  called  his  generals  to  come  into  his  court.  They  con- 
versed among  themselves,  and  all  were  determined.  His  generals  came 
with  an  army  and  invaded  Hungary,  and  fought  with  those  of  that 
country.  But  they  could  not  conquer  the  Hungarians.  One  of  the 
generals  came  to  Austria  to  tell  the  Emperor  about  the  Hungarians. 
The  Emperor  took  great  trouble,  and  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Czar 
of  Bussia.  The  Czar  received  it  and  read  it.  He  sent  Kussian  soldiers. 
They  came  and  fought  the  Hungarians  and  conquered  them.  The 
Emperor  was  glad  to  take  possession  of  that  nation.    The  Hungarians 
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were  powerful  and  persevering.  One  of  the  Hungarians,  whose  name 
is  Kossuth,  governed  over  Hungary.    He  now  lives  in  England. 

J.  H. 

Fifteen  years  of  age,  under  instruction  three  years. 


THE  ITALIAN  WAR. 

Last  year  the' Emperor  of  Austria  saw  the  land  of  Italy.  He  envied 
it  because  Italy  is  very  beautiful.  Then  he  called  his  army.  All  his 
army  went  in  a  ship  and  sailed  and  reached  Italy.  His  army  came 
and  fought  with  the  army  of  Italy.  All  the  people  and  women  feared 
that  the  army  would  kill  their  babies  and  boys  and  girls.  Then  the 
army  of  Austria  came  and  killed  many.  The  King  of  Italy  called  his 
army  to  fight  with  the  army  of  Austria.  But  the  army  of  Austria 
would  fight  and  conquer  the  army  of  Italy,  because  the  army  of  Austria 
were  very  many  and  the  army  of  Italy  is  very  small.  So  the  King  of 
Italy  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Italians  wished 
the  army  of  France  to  help  the  army  of  Italy  to  fight  with  Austria. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  willing  to  help  the  poor  Italians. 
Frenchmen  and  Italians  fought  and  conquered  the  army  of  Austria. 
All  their  army  were  very  glad. 

I  despise  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  I  love  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  General  Garibaldi. 

W.  E.  T. 

Twelve  years  of  age,  under  instruction  two  years. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

List  of  subscriptions  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1860. 


James  C.  McGuire,  (annual  subscription)   $100 

William  H.  Edes,  (annual  subscription)   100 

William  W.  Corcoran,  (annual  subscription)   100 

Geo.  W.  Biggs,  Jr.,  (annual  subscription)   100 

Hon.  Amos  Kendall  presents  to  the  institution  real  estate,  as  follows : 

One  lot  of  land  on  Kendall  Green,  containing  about  two  acres,  to- 
gether with  frame  buildings  thereon,  valued  at  $3,500 

Brick  building  erected  on  said  lot,  valued  at   7,100 


APPENDIX  D. 

List  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1860. 


DEAF  MUTES 


Name. 


William  Blood  

John  L.  Brewer  

Robert  S.  Collins  

Florence  L.  Dammann 

James  Henry  , 

Charles  A.  Hughes — 
Hannah  M.  Hughes..., 

Mary  M.  Ijams  , 

Richard  P.  Ijams  , 

Conrad  Ingledeiger — 

Anne  Jenkins  

Joseph  H.  Linton  , 

Margaret  Maher  , 

Mary  Most  

Amelia  A.  Masters.... 

Ann  Eliza  Paul  

William  Peacock  

John  Gluinn  

Emma  J.  Speak  , 

Ann  Szymanoskie  

Willie  E.  Taylor  

Joseph  White  

John  Williams   

Isaac  Winn  


Residence. 


Washington  county,  D.  C... 

Georgetown,  D.  C  

Georgetown,  D.  C  

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Washington  county,  D.  C... 

Washington  city,  D.  C  

Washington  city,  D.  C  

Frederick  county,  Maryland 
Frederick  county,  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Baltimore  county,  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Washington  city,  D.  C  

Georgetown,  D.  C  

Baltimore,  Maryland  

Washington  county,  D.  C... 

Washington  city,  D.  C  

Washington  county,  D.  C... 

Macon,  Georgia  

Washington  city,  D.  C  

Washington  city,  D.  C  

Washington  county,  D.  C... 


Date  of  admission. 


April  16,  1857. 
August  12,  1857. 
January  1,  1858. 
May  9,  1859. 
April  16,  1857. 
March  18,  1859. 
August  26,  1857. 
April  1,  1860. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
April  9,  1860. 
April  1,  1860. 

Do. 
May  9,  1860. 
August  7,  1857.  * 
April  9,  1860. 
April  16,  1857. 
April  1,  1860. 
April  16,  1857. 
September  10,  1858 
September  14,  1857. 
August  3,  1857. 
April  16,  1857. 
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BLIND. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Date  of  admission. 


Bridget  Braan 


Washington  city,  D.  C 
Washington  city,  D.  C, 
Washington  city,  D.  C, 
Washington  city,  D.  C, 
Georgetown,  D.  C  , 


Georgetown,  D.  C 


August  6,  1857. 
September  7,  1857. 
August  3,  1857. 


Mary  M.  Donaldson 
Eliza  Ann  Gibbons.. 
JohnT.  Gibbons  


June  9,  1859. 
June  1,  1858. 


Daniel  O'Connor,  jr, 
Francis  T.  Seyes  


Regulations. 


1.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  beginning 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber ;  the  second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  first 
Wednesday  in  July. 

2.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, and  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  to  the  second  Thursday 
in  September. 

3.  There  are  holidays  at  thanksgiving,  at  Easter,  and  the  4th  of 

July. 

4.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations, 
and  at  the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for 
some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution. 

5.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by 
their  friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually,  in  advance. 

6.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each,  per  annum.  For  this 
sum  the  institution  will  provide  tuition,  board,  lodging,  fuel,  lights, 
and  all  incidental  expenses  for  the  school- room. 

7.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of 
those  who  reside  in. the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in 
the  Army  or  Navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

8.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  institu- 
tion of  deaf  mutes,  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the 
applicants  are  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  have  been  residents 
of  the  State  for  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of 
good  mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions 
above  referred  to,  are  requested  to  address  the  superintendent  of  the 
institution,  who  will  furnish  them  information  in  regard  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  State's  bounty. 

9.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them 
with  clothing,  and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to 
the  institution  they  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an 
entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's 
name.  An  exception  to  the  above  regulation  is  made  in  the  case  of 
indigent  pupils  from  Maryland,  who  are  clothed  by  the  institution. 

10.  All  letters  concerning  pupils,  or  applications  for  admission, 
whether  for  pay  pupils  or  beneficiaries,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
superintendent. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 

FOB  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND, 

FOR  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1861. 


V 


Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative  to  the  Colum- 
bian Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  * 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1857.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year  was  but  seventeen.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
number  was  thirty-five.  The  whole  resources  of  the  institution  amount  to  but 
$8,126  19,  of  which  $6,425  94  was  appropriated  by  Congress.  With  such 
limited  means  but  small  results  could  be  expected ;  but  from  the  great  liberality 
of  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  his  watchful 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  institution,  much  good  has  been  accomplished. 

The  means  of  the  institution  have  not  been  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils  in  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Instruction  in  these 
branches  of  industry  is  important,  to  prepare  them  to  earn  their  own  sub- 
sistence. 

Additional  appropriations  to  furnish  the  institution  with  the  means  to  supply 
this  deficiency  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  are  asked  for  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  are  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  buildings  now  occupied  do  not  aiford  the  necessary  space  and  accommo- 
dations for  the  number  of  pupils  who  now  occupy  them.  An  appropriation  is 
asked  for  by  the  board  of  directors  to  make  some  additions  which  are  greatly 
needed,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  favorably  considered. 

The  reports  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of  the  superinten- 
dent are  referred  to  for  detailed  information. 


REPORT 

OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OF 

The  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 


Washington,  Novemler  5,  1861. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  incorporating  and  providing 
for  the  support  of  this  institution,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  its  operations  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  of  July  last. 

For  detailed  information  touching  the  immediate  management  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent, hereto  annexed,  marked  A.,  and  the  report  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee, marked  B. 

The  treasurer's  report,  marked  C,  shows  the  sources  of  income  and  the  receipts 


for  the  last  year,  viz  : 

From  private  subscriptions   $400  00 

From  the  United  States,  per  act  of  Congress  of  the  16th  Feb- 
ruary, 1857,  for  maintenance  and  tuition  of  indigent  pupils. .  3,425  94 

From  the  same,  under  the  act  of  May  29,  1858,  for  salaries  and 

incidental  expenses   3,000  00 

From  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  the  support  and  tuition  of  indi- 
gent pupils   1,034  25 

From  paying  pupils   266  00 


Total  receipts   8,126  19 


The  same  report  shows  that  the  whole  amount  received  has  been  drawn  from 
the  treasury  upon  the  drafts  of  the  president,  and  (in  his  absence)  the  secretary 
in  favor  of  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent's  account,  attached  to  his  report,  marked  1,  shows  for  what 
objects  the  moneys  drawn  by  him  have  been  expended,  and  the  balance  on  hand, 
amounting  to  $128  28. 

Treasurer's  report,  marked  C,  shows  the  receipts  of  the  institution  from  the 
fund  derived  from  "  Washington's  Manual  Labor  School  and  Male  Orphan  So- 
ciety," applicable  to  the  promotion  of  manual  labor  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind,  amounting  to  $623  48.  As  the  institution  has  not  the  buildings  in 
which  it  can  teach  mechanical  trades,  nor  the  grounds  on  which  it  can  teach 
horticulture  and  agriculture,  it  is  proposed  to  invest  the  moneys  derived  from 
this  fund  until  these  deficiencies  can  be  supplied. 

During  the  year  past  eight  pupils  have  been  admitted  into  the  institution  and 
three  have  left,  leaving  the  number  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last  thirty-five,  and 
showing  an  increase  of  five  during  the  year.  Their  names  and  residences  are 
given  in  paper  marked  2,  annexed  to  the  superintendent's  report. 
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Since  June  30  there  have  been  three  admissions  into  the  institution  and  one 
dismissal,  so  that  the  entire  number  under  instruction  is  now  thirty-seven. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  July,  1858,  the  number  of  pupils 
in  this  institution  was  seventeen;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  twenty ;  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  thirty ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  thirty-five;  with 
the  addition  of  two  since  and  a  prospect  of  further  increase. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  troubles  of  the  country  have  as  yet  had  no  sensible 
effect  on  the  progress  of  this  benevolent  institution,  and  it  is  devoutly  hoped  that 
its  claims  may  not  be  forgotten  amidst  the  excitements  of  war  and  the  clash  of 
arms. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  inviting  special  attention  to  the  specimens  of  composi- 
tion by  some  of  the  older  pupils  attached  to  the  report  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee. There  is  a  beauty  about  them  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled  by  children  of 
the  same  ages  with  all  their  senses,  after  many  more  years  of  faithful  instruction. 
They  constitute  the  highest  testimonial  to  the  fidelity  of  our  superintendent  and 
teachers. 

But  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that,  although  the  institution  can  do  so  much  to  improve 
the  minds  of  its  pupils,  it  can  do  so  little  on  account  of  want  of  shops  and  ground 
to  accustom  the  boys  to  manual  labor,  and  fit  them  for  earning  a  living  when 
they  leave  the  institution.  Cannot  the  government  even  now  devote  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  this  object  ? 

I  ought  not  to  close  without  paying  a  just  tribute  to  our  superintendent.  To 
his  judgment  and  skill  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  discipline  of  the  pupils 
and  general  management,  the  institution  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  high  rank  it 
has  already  attained  among  the  benevolent  institutions  of  this  and  other  lands. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samson  and  J.  P.  Ingle,  esq.,  our  thanks  are  due  for  their 
laborious  and  searching  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution  at  the  end  of 
the  last  summer  term. 

The  regulations  of  the  institution  are  hereto  appended,  marked  D. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

AMOS  KENDALL, 

President. 

Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Officers  of  the  Institution. 

Patron. — Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 
President. — Hon.  Amos  Kendall. 
Secretary. — William  Stickney. 
Treasurer. — George  W.  Riggs,  Jr. 

Directors. — William  H.  Edes,  James  C.  McGuire,  Judson  Mitchell,  Da- 
vid A.  Hall,  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D. 
Superintendent. — Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  M.  A. 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Du?nb. — James  Denison,  P.  B.,  Melville  Bal- 
lard, Peter  Baumgras. 
Instructress  of  the  Blind. — Miss  Mary  T.  G.  Gordon. 
Attending  Physician. — N.  S.  Lincoln,  M.  D. 
Matron. — Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet. 
Assistant  Matron. — Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Hunter. 
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A. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen:  Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  to  you,  the  periods  of 
instruction  and  vacation  have  succeeded  each  other,  as  directed  in  your  regula- 
tions ;  and  although  at  one  time  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  country  might  compel  us  to  suspend  our  operations,  and  scatter  our 
pupils,  a  kind  Providence  interposed  in  our  behalf,  and  we  are  still  permitted  to 
pursue  our  peaceful  avocations,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  us  afraid. 

The  admissions  to  the  institution  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1861,  were 
eight ;  three  pupils  left  us,  and  the  number  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
thirty-five.  Since  June  30  three  children  have  been  admitted  and  one  dismissed. 
The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  institution  since  the  date  of  my  last 
report  is  forty-one. 

Deaf  mutes,  males,  19;  females,  16 — total  35.  Blind,  males,  3;  females, 
3 — total  6. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good. 
But  in  the  months  of  January  and  February  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Three  severe  cases  of  pneumonia,  two  of 
pleurisy,  and  ten  of  catarrhal  fever  were  under  treatment  at  one  time.  Fortu- 
nately no  case  terminated  fatally,  and  in  a  few  weeks  all  were  apparently  restored 
to  perfect  health. 

The  respective  classes  have  made  satisfactory  advance  in  their  various  studies, 
and  were  examined  at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  committee  appointed  by  you 
for  that  purpose. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  specimens  of  composition  ap- 
pended to  the  report  of  the  examiners  were,  in  every  instance,  written  by  those 
who  were  either  born  deaf  or  became  so  before  acquiring  the  least  knowledge  of 
language.  I  make  special  mention  of  this  because  I  have  observed  in  some 
reports  of  examination  of  deaf  mutes  very  beautifully  written  exercises,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  prepared  by  pupils  who  had  been  deaf  from  infancy; 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  writers  had  gained  a  more  or  less  complete  knowledge  of 
language  before  losing  their  hearing. 

To  publish  these  fluent  essays  without  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  character 
of  their  authors  is  eminently  unjust  both  to  those  whose  acquirement  of  language 
has  been  wholly  by  laborious  study,  and  to  those  who  have  so  patiently 
led  them  through  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  our  vernacular. 

The  corps  of  instructors  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  teacher 
of  drawing  and  the  arts  of  design.  Mr.  Peter  Baumgras,  of  Washington,  an 
accomplished  artist,  has  been  engaged  to  fill  this  position,  and  many  of  the  pupils 
placed  under  his  tuition  already  show  decided  talent.  Deaf  mutes  have  in  nu- 
merous instances  attained  distinction  as  artists,  designers,  and  engravers ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  addition  of  the  branch  referred  to  will  prove  of  lasting 
advantage  to  those  whose  natural  ability  may  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  in- 
structions thus  afforded. 

Improvements  to  the  amount  of  about  six  hundred  .dollars  have  been  made  on 
the  property  of  the  institution  within  the  year,  inducing  a  convenient  laundry 
and  an  additional  school-room.  »  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  but  it  is  vital 
to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  institution  that  enlarged  accommodations  be 
provided.  Every  available  foot  of  room  is  now  occupied  in  dormitory,  school- 
room, and  dining  hall;  and  yet  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  year  now 


current  as  many  applications  for  admission  will  be  received  as  in  the  year  just 
past. 

In  the  history  of  every  well-conducted  institution  there  is  a  larger  annual 
increase  of  numbers  during  the  first  ten  years  than  in  any  subsequent  decade. 
The  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  but  few  leave  an 
institution  till  after  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  its  existence.  Then  those  that 
first  entered  usually  complete  their  education.  In  every  year  thereafter  the 
number  admitted  is  about  counterbalanced  by  those  dismissed,  and  the  maximum 
number  only  experiences  an  increase  proportionate  to  the  gradual  growth  of 
population  in  the  State  or  district  for  whose  benefit  the  institution  is  sustained. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  past  two  years 
our  numbers  have  increased  from  twenty-one  to  forty-one,  and  that  but  few  of 
those  now  with  us  will  leave  within  four  years  to  come,  the  demand  is,  indeed, 
pressing  for  a  further  enlargement  of  buildings. 

The  past  season  the  male  mutes  have  been  employed,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  horticulture,  and  though  our  grounds  are  small  the  yield  from  the  garden  has 
been  considerable.  For  the  summer  months  our  table  was  almost  entirely  sup- 
plied with  vegetables  from  this  source,  and  a  good  crop  of  hay  was  secured  from 
the  lawn.  Much  larger  grounds  might  be  cultivated  by  our  boys,  and  the  occu- 
pation would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

The  necessity  of  introducing  a  mechanical  department  into  our  course  of  in- 
struction grows  more  and  more  pressing  each  month,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  way  may  be  devised  during  the  coming  year  to  meet  this  want. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Superintendent. 

Washington,  October  9,  1861. 

B. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  oj 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  examining  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  your  authority,  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them  in  visiting 
the  institution  on  the  day  of  its  second  annual  examination,  July  2,  1861. 

The  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  institution  during  the  year  has  been 
thirty-one,  of  whom  eighteen  are  males  and  thirteen  females ;  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  are  youth. 

The  second,  or  youngest  class,  numbering  seventeen  pupils,  consists  of  those 
who  have  been  but  one  year,  or  less,  in  the  institution.  Their  teacher  is  Mr. 
Melville  Ballard,  a  graduate  of  the  higher  class  in  the  Hartford  Institution,  and 
for  two  years  a  teacher  in  that  institution,  prior  to  his  employment  one  year  ago 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Columbia  Institution.  The  instruction  of  this  class  by 
him  has  been  principally  in  reading  and  writing,  with  the  employment,  as  a 
text  book,  of  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons.  The  examination  of  the  class 
was  chiefly  in  the  writing  of  sentences  or  paragraphs,  which  should  contain  a 
word  or  treat  upon  a  subject  given  them  by  their  instructor,  or  should  present 
their  own  impressions  on  any  theme  of  their  own  choosing.  The  design  of  this 
exercise  was  to  test  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  words, 
and  of  the  force  and  connexion  of  sentences  in  consecutive  discourse. 

The  committee  were  gratified  at  the  manifest  proofs  of  the  faithful  and  perse- 
vering toil  of  their  instructor  in  the  most  difficult  task  of  giving  to  the  mind  of 
the  deaf  mute  its  first  impressions  as  to  the  mode  of  receiving  and  conveying 
ideas. 

The  first,  or  advanced  class,  have  been  taught  by  Mr.  James  Denison,  of 
whom  handsome  commendation  was  made  at  the  former  annual  examination. 
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In  this  class  there  are  fourteen  pupils,  consisting  of  two  divisions ;  the  first  of 
which  divisions  comprises  those  pupils  who  have  been  under  instruction  four 
years,  and  the  second  those  who  have  been  thus  engaged  for  three  years.  The 
studies  of  the  year  for  the  second  division  have  been  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Reading 
Lessons;  arithmetic,  through  the  subjects  of  addition  and  subtraction ;  Scripture 
lessons,  and  English  composition  and  penmanship.  The  studies  of  the  first 
division  have  been  Lossing's  History  of  the  United  States;  arithmetic,  through 
the  subjects  of  multiplication  and  division ;  penmanship  *and  English  compo- 
sition. 

In  the  examinations  upon  these  branches  the  committee  were  able  to  compare 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  made  during  the  last  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 
They  were  anew  impressed  with  the  tact  and  patience  required  in  the  teacher  of 
deaf  mutes,  during  the  elementary  education  of  his  pupils,  with  the  compara- 
tively slow  progress,  so  trying  to  the  teacher,  which  the  deaf  mute  makes  until 
the  period  when  he  has  gained  the  elementary  principles  of  learning,  and  with 
the  fact  that  while  some  deaf  mutes  acquire  information  much  more  rapidly 
than  others,  yet,  as  among  pupils  having  all  their  faculties,  patience  in  the 
teacher  finally  gives  success  with  all. 

The  class  of  blind  consists  of  six  pupils,  three  males  and  three  females. 
Some  of  this  class  have  been  under  instruction  four  years,  others  only  two 
years.    Their  teacher  during  the  past  year  has  been  Miss  Mary  T.  G.  Gordon. 

The  studies  of  the  year  have  been  Parley's  School  History;  Uncle  Philip's 
Conversations  on  the  History  of  Virginia  completed;  Howe's  Geography; 
arithmetic,  through  the  four  rules  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division ;  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  replies  of  the  pupils  to  ques- 
tions in  history,  and  their  ready  use  of  the  type  slates  in  working  out  problems 
in  arithmetic,  indicated  that  principles  rather  than  books  had  been  their  study; 
and  the  zest  with  which  even  the  youngest  engaged  in  the  musical  performances 
gave  fresh  proof  of  the  value  of  this  part  of  education  to  the  blind. 

The  committee  were  able  to  compare  the  progress  of  the  pupils  hi  this  depart- 
ment with  that  made  last  year,  and  they  were  gratified  with  the  evidence  that 
their  new  teacher  possesses  the  qualities  essential  in  her  trying  position. 

The  committee  were,  as  last  year,  specially  gratified  with  the  neatness-  and 
order  everywhere  manifest  in  the  school-room,  the  dining  hall,  and  about  the 
grounds  and  buildings.  Made  aware  by  their  short  experience  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  impulses  of  a  deaf  mute,  without  any  training  from  parents  who 
ordinarily  cannot  communicate  in  the  sign  language,  can  be  curbed  by  a  teacher, 
they  feel  it  a  duty  and  pleasure  again  to  commend  the  mingled  gentleness  and 
firmness  entering  into  the  discipline  of  the  institution — characteristics  so  emi- 
nently blended  in  the  principal. 

Your  committee  can  but  repeat  the  hope  that,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  may  justify  it,  this  noble  beginning  of  the  great  enterprise,  undertaken 
at  first  by  the  bounty  of  a  single  individual,  may  become  not  only  an  asylum 
for  the  few  needy  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  but  a  resort  for  higher  instruc- 
tion of  graduates  from  State  institutions  of  kindred  character.  This  high  ideal 
having  been  before  the  minds  of  the  trustees  from  the  first,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  not  be  abandoned  even  during  the  present  exigencies  of  the  government. 

Specimens  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  composition,  the  practical  com- 
munication of  thought,  are  appended  to  this  report  as  an  index  of  their  general 
progress. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  W.  SAMSON, 
JOHN  P.  INGLE, 

Committee. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  10,  1861. 
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ABOUT  MY  FATHER. 

My  father  was  a  house  painter.  He  came  from  Wales  to  Washington,  and 
saw  a  lady,  and  talked  with  her.  Finally  the  lady  was  married  by  my  father, 
on  Sunday.  My  father  had  property,  and  built  a  new  house.  In  three  years  I 
was  born  in  Washington,  and  grew,  and  loved  my  father.  My  father  drew  the 
pictures  on  paper,  and  gave  them  to  me.  I  was  very  glad,  and  kept  them  in  a 
drawer  some  days.  I  was  foolish,  and  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  put  them  in  the 
stove.  The  paper  was  burned  up.  I  saw  the  black  paper  in  the  stove,  and 
took  them  from  the  stove.  I  did  not  mind  it,  but  asked  my  father  to  draw 
another  one. 

But  then  my  father  was  very  sick.  My  mother  took  care  of  her  husband, 
who  died  in  a  bed.  I  was  very  sorry,  and  wept  to  see  my  father  dead  in  the 
room.  My  father  had  given  the  house  to  me.  My  father  spoke  to  his  wife 
about  his  son,  and  to  take  care  of  me.  Some  gentlemen  went  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it,  and  came  in  the  room.  They  solemnly  looked  at  my  father.  Then 
the  people  looked  at  his  face.  A  man  put  it  in  a  new  coffin,  and  carried  it  in  a 
hearse  to  the  graveyard.  They  took  it  into  tomb.  My  mother  thought  of  her 
husband  in  the  grave.  She  loved  him,  and  remembered  him.  My  father  will 
be  happy  everlasting. 

(J.  W.    Aged  18  years.    Under  instruction  three  and  a  half  years.) 

LLEWELYN. 

Llewelyn  was  a  great  hunter.  He  heard  of  wolves  that  lived  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  rode  his  h6rse.  He  called  some  large  dogs  to  follow  him  through 
the  wilderness.  Llewelyn  turned  his  head,  and  missed  one  of  the  dogs  that 
lived  in  his  castle.  The  dog  was  a  stag-hound,  that  was  very  faithful.  Llewelyn 
looked  for  a  wolf  in  the  wilderness,  but  did  not  find  the  wolf.  At  evening  he 
returned,  and  his  dogs  went  to  his  castle.  He  jumped  from  his  horse.  Then 
the  stag-hound  came  out  of  his  castle.  He  wagged  his  tail,  and  gazed  at  the 
face  of  Llewelyn.  Llewelyn  saw  the  bloody  face  of  the  stag-hound.  He  felt 
sure  that  the  hound  had  been  killing  his  baby.  He  immediately  drew  his  sword 
and  cut  through  the  hound's  neck.  Soon  the  hound  gazed  at  him,  and  kissed  his 
feet.  He  fell  down  on  the  ground  and  died.  Then  Llewelyn  saw  the  cradle  that 
was  thrown  down  on  the  floor  of  his  castle.  He  took  up  the  clothes,  and  saw  his 
baby,  that  slept  silently,  and  was  covered  with  the  clothes.  He  was  very  sorry 
for  the  hound.  He  knew  that  the  hound  was  never  deceitful,  and  he  was  fond 
of  his  hound.  He  took  up  the  clothes  again,  and  saw  a  large  wolf  on  the  floor. 
He  knew  that  the  hound  had  defended  the  baby.  The  hound  had  conquered, 
and  killed  the  wolf.  Llewelyn's  baby  was  saved  from  danger.  He  earned  the 
hound  and  buried  him  in  the  ground.  He  honored  him  because  the  hound  was 
brave  and  smart.  He  put  a  small  obelisk  over  the  grave  of  the  hound.  He 
never  forgot  the  faithful  animal. 

(J.  W.    Aged  13.    Under  instruction  four  years.) 

THE  FRENCH  HEROINE,  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

J oan  of  Arc  was  the  daughter  of  poor  peasants,  and  a  servant  at  a  small  inn. 
She  used  to  ride  out  on  horseback,  and  worked  hard. 

She  was  a  great  patriot,  and  she  frequently  thought  about  her  country,  and 
wished  it  to  be  free,  and  independent  of  the  English  rule.  When  she  was  about 
thirteen  years  of  age  she  had  many  dreams,  and  she  fancied  that  she  saw  visions, 
and  that  the  angels  had  appointed  Joan  of  Arc  the  deliverer  of  her  country. 
She,  seeing  the  English  continually  desolate  and  oppress  France,  began  to  hate 


the  English  oppressors  very  much,  and  wished  to  defend  her  country.  When 
she  got  to  be  a  woman  she  went  to  the  king  of  France,  and  told  liim  all  her 
dreams,  and  asked  him  to  give  her  a  man's  armor  and  a  war-horse,  to  ride  out  and 
drive  the  enemies  from  France.  The  king  was  much  pleased  with  Joan,  and  he 
gave  her  all  she  desired.  Then  Joan  rode  on  horseback,  holding  a  banner,  and 
showed  herself  to  the  French  army.  She  proclaimed  that  this  banner  was  sent 
from  Heaven. 

She  led  the  army  to  fight  their  enemies.  When  the  English  were  told  that 
the  banner  was  sent  from  Heaven  they  were  much  alarmed,  did  not  wish  to  fight 
any  one  that  was  sent  from  Heaven,  and  they  fled.  So,  through  this  gallant 
heroine,  the  French  drove  the  English  nearly  out  of  France.  Soon  Joan  became 
the  greatest  and  best  commander  of  the  French  army,  and  this  made  some  of 
the  officers  jealous  of  her,  because  she  was  a  woman.  They  wished  to  get  rid 
of  her.  So  one  day,  when  the  army  sallied  out  of  the  strong  walled  town  with 
Joan,  to  give  battle,  they  soon  deserted  her,  and  entered  themselves  into  the 
town,  and  shut  the  gates  so  fast  that  the  heroine  could  not  get  in.  The  English 
»  soon  overtook  Joan,  and  made  her  a  prisoner. 

She  was  tried,  and  accused  of  witchcraft,  but  she  was  firm  and  dignified. 
She  was  put  in  prison,  and  confined  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  afterwards 
she  was  condemned  to  be  put  to  death.  She  was  burned  alive,  and  died  a  noble 
death,  and  a  heroine  in  defence  of  her  country.  A  fine  statue  was  erected  in 
memory  of  this  remarkable  woman,  and  yet  stands  in  the  same  spot  where  she 
was  burned  to  death  in  France. 

(A.  S.    Aged  16.    Under  instruction  four  years.) 

A  STORY. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI,  of  France,  a  gentleman  had  a  good  dog  that  was 
very  fond  of  his  master.  One  day  he  went  through  the  forest  near  Paris  with 
his  dog.  His  enemy  named  Macaire  hated  the  good  gentleman.  When  he  saw 
him  in  the  forest  he  killed  him,  and  put  the  dead  body  in  a  pit,  then  covered 
the  earth  upon  it.  Then  he  thought  that  nobody  could  find  out  his  murder. 
But  he  made  a  mistake.  God  knew  he  had  done  wickedly,  and  the  dog  saw 
him  kill  his  master.  So  Macaire  went  to  Paris.  The  dog  was  sorry,  and  lay 
sadly  on  the  grave  all  day.  When  he  was  hungry,  he  went  to  the  house  of  a 
man  in  Paris  who  was  a  favorite  of  his  master.  The  friend  fed  the  dog,  and 
then  the  dog  went  again  to  the  dead  body  in  the  forest. 

He  lay  upon  it  some  days.  The  friend  was  surprised  that  the  dog  was  very 
strange,  for  the  dog  often  went  and  came  to  his  house.  So  he  wished  to  follow 
the  dog  and  see  what  the  dog  was  doing.  He  led  the  gentleman  through  the 
forest  to  the  dead  body  in  the  ground  and  scraped  the  earth  away,  and  the  man 
saw  the  body  of  his  dear  friend  in  a  pit.  The  dog  loved  the  friend  in  the  place 
of  his  master,  but  he  hated  Macaire  and  wished  to  attack  him,  for  he  knew  that 
he  had  killed  his  master.  The  friend  often  saw  the  dog  growling  and  trying  to 
attack  Macaire.  He  suspected  that  Macaire  had  killed  his  own  favorite.  He 
wished  to  have  him  tried.  He  told  the  king,  Charles  VI,  what  Macaire  had 
done.  Charles  told  Macaire  if  he  fought  and  conquered  the  dog  he  would 
believe  that  he  was  innocent.  Charles  gave  a  stick  and  shield  to  Macaire,  and 
a  barrel  for  the  dog  to  go  in  when  he  was  tired.  Macaire  fought  with  the  dog, 
while  many  people  looked  at  them.  Finally  Macaire  fell  fainting  and  defeated 
by  the  good  dog,  and  he  confessed  to  the  king  that  he  had  killed  the  dog's 
master. 

(J.Q.    Aged  15  years.    Under  instruction  four  years.) 
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THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  the  book  in  which  God  has  revealed  the  truth  to  us  and  taugh 
us  all  our  duty,  and  is  the  most  precious  of  all  books  in  the  world,  because  it 
teaches  us  the  way  of  righteousness  to  heaven.  The  Bible  is  divided  into  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Old  Testament  contains  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  deluge,  the  moral  laws  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  prophecies.  The  New  Testament  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  instructions,  promises, 
and  the  lives  and  epistles  of  some  of  his  disciples.  The  New  Testament  was 
written  to  teach  us  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  is 
the  only  Saviour.  Many  children  have  learned  to  love  and  serve  him  from  the 
New  Testament  in  the  world,  and  follow  his  noble  example  of  piety  and  benevo- 
lence. 

How  humble  and  affectionate  Jesus  was  when  he  was  on  the  world  !  and  he 
lived  not  a  proud  and  wealthy  life,  but  a  poor,  humble,  and  interesting  life ! 
He  left  his  glorious  home,  heaven,  and  lived  on  the  earth  and  suffered  much  # 
trouble.  He  came  here  not  to  choose  the  men  who  were  very  rich,  or  to  become 
the  most  famous  king  of  kings ;  but  he  came  to  save  sinners,  who  would  trust 
in  him,  from  everlasting  punishment  in  hell.  At  last  he  died  on  the  cross. 
How  infinitely  kind  and  good  Jesus  is  to  us  !  How  I  wish  I  was  among  the 
children  whom  J esus  blessed  while  he  was  on  the  world  !  I  know  many  children 
have  gone  to  heaven  to  be  with  Jesus  Christ,  because  they  had  learned  to  love 
and  serve  him 'on  the  earth.  Now  they  are  happy  to  be  with  him,  God,  and 
many  holy  angels  in  heaven,  where  they  will  live  forever. 

The  people  who  read  the  Bible  should  follow  his  noble  example,  and  try  to 
live  as  gentle  and  pious  and  kind  as  he  lived.  No  doubt  there  will  be  no  one 
who  can  set  as  perfect  an  example  as  Jesus  once  did,  because  all  mankind  were 
born  with  sinful  hearts. 

Many  good  men  wrote  the  Bible,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  inspired  them  at  differ- 
ent times.  Unless  there  was  a  Bible  in  the  world,  scarcely  anybody  would  ever 
know  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  would  be  ignorant  all  their  lives  and 
would  die  miserably.  But  God  is  ever  kind  and  merciful  to  all  mankind.  He 
sent  the  Bible  to  the  world  to  let  the  people  know  him  who  is  the  almighty 
Lord  and  Creator.  Now  there  are  many  thousands  of  pious  disciples  in  the 
wide  world,  and  there  are  also  thousands  of  Bibles  here.  The  Bible  is  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  of  all  books. 

(A.  S.    Aged  16  years.    Under  instruction  four  years.) 
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No.  2. 


Names  and  residence  of  pupils. 


DEAF  MUTES. 


Nancy  A.  Batt,  Georgetown,  D.  0. 

R.  Allan  Beedle,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Jnlins  Bissett,  Sandy  Hook,  Maryland. 

William  Blood,  Washington  county,  D.  0. 

John  L.  Brewer,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Marietta  Chambers,  Fort  McHenry,  Maryland. 

Robert  S.  Collins,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Florence  L.  Dammann,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

John  Fogerty,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  Henry,  Washington  county,  D.  C. 

Charles  A.  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hannah  M.  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  M.  Ijams,  Ijamsville,  Maryland. 

Richard  P.  Ijams,  Ijamsville,  Maryland. 

Conrad  Ingledeiger,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Annie  Jenkins,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Andrew  J.  Lambdin,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Helena  Linderer,  Carrol  county,  Maryland. 

Joseph  H.  Linton,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Margaret  Maher,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Amelia  A.  Masters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  B.  Nailor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Virginia  A.  Patterson,  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware. 

Ann  Eliza  Paul,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Anna  A.  Peabody,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Peacock,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

John  Quinn,  Washington  county,  D.  C. 

Emma  J.  Speak,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Aaron  B.  Showman,  Rohrersville,  Maryland. 

Ann  Szymanoskie,  Washington  county,  D.  C. 

Willie  E.  Taylor,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Joseph  White,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Isaac  Winn,  Washington  county,  D.  C. 


Bridget  Braan,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mary  M.  Donaldson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Eliza  A.  Gibbons,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  T.  Gibbons,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Daniel  O'Connor,  jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Francis  T.  Seyes,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 


BLIND. 


Appendix  E. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


James  C.  McGuire,  (annual) 
William  H.  Edes,  (annual) .... 
William  W.  Corcoran,  (annual) 
George  W.  Riggs,  jr.,  (annual) 


$100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
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D. 

REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  the  24th  of  December ;  the  second 
beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  first  Wednesday  in  July. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  to  the  second  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  at  Easter,  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the 
above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent 
reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their 
friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum 
covers  all  expenses  except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  army  or 
navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

VIII.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  institution 
of  deaf  mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the  applicants 
are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  two 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of  good  mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  above 
referred  to  are  requested  to  address  the  superintendent  of  the  institution. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with 
clothing,  and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution 
they  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  cloth- 
ing should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

An  exception  to  the  above  regulation  is  made  in  the  case  of  indigent  pupils 
from  Maryland,  who  are  clothed  by  the  institution. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils,  or  applications  for  admission,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  superintendent. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

FOR 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1862. 


REPORT 

■■ ';  ■  ■  of 

THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 

FOR 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Patron. — Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 
President. — Hon.  Amos  Kendall. 
Secretary. — William  Stickney. 
Treasurer. — George  W.  Riggs,  Jr. 

Directors. — William  H.  Edes,  James  0.  McGuire,  Judson  Mitchell, 

David  A.  Hall,  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D. 
Superintendent. — Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  M.  A. 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — James  Denison,  P.  B.,  Melville 

Ballard,  Peter  Baumgras. 
Instructress  of  the  Blind. — Miss  Mary  T.  G.  Gordon. 
Attending;  Physician. — N.  S.  Lincoln,  M.  D. 
Matron. — Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet. 
Assistant  Matron. — Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Hunter. 
Master  of  the  Cabinet  Shop. — John  R.  Wright. 


Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  and  the  Blind,  November  3,  1862. 

Sir  :  It  becomes  my  duty  to  report  the  progress  of  this  institution  during  the 
year  ending  with  the  30th  June,  1862. 

The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  pupils  receiving  instruction  on 


the  1st  of  July,  1861,  was   35 

Received  during  the  last  year  ,   6 

Total..  (   41 

Left  during  the  year   3 

Remaining  on  the  1st  July,  1862    38 


Of  these  6  were  blind,  and  32  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  has  been  no  death  among  the  pupils  of  the  institution  since  its  estab- 
lishment. 
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The  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  institution  were,  during  the 
last  year,  as  follows,  viz : 

Received,  as  per  treasurer's  account,  marked  A,  attached  to  tliis  re- 


port, from  private  subscriptions   $400  00 

Received  from  United  States  for  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils.  3,  746  60 

Received  from  same  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses   3,  000  00 

Received  from  the  State  of  Maryland   1,  530  93 

Received  from  paying  pupils   175  29 

Received  for  stove  sold   10  67 


8,863  49 


Expended,  as  per  treasurer's  account   20  18 

Expended,  as  per  superintendent's  account   8,  588  39 


Total   8,  608  57 


For  details  of  expenditures  see  treasurer's  account,  aforesaid,  and  superin- 
tendent's account,  marked  B  1. 

The  terms  on  which  the  funds  of  the  Washington  Manual  Labor  School  and 
Male  Orphan  Asylum  were  turned  over  to  this  institution  require  that  they  shall 
be  accounted  for  separately. 

Happy  to  have  some  means,  however  limited,  to  instruct  a  portion  of  our 
pupils  in  some  kind  of  manual  labor,  without  which  their  mental  culture  will  be 
comparatively  of  little  use  to  them,  the  board  of  directors  directed  the  superin- 
tendent to  establish  a  shop  and  employ  a  competent  teacher  to  instruct  such  of 
the  male  pupils  as  could  be  accommodated  and  showed  an  aptitude  to  learn  the 
art  and  trade  of  cabinet-making.  He  accordingly  rented  a  building  near  the  in- 
stitution, and  successfully  carried  into  effect  the  instructions  of  the  board. 

The  treasurer's  account,  marked  C,  shows  that  the  cash  which  originally 
came  into  his  hands  amounted  to  $623  48,  of  which  $600  were  invested  in 
United  States  treasury  notes,  which  were  afterwards  sold  at  an  advance,  and  the 
proceeds,  with  other  smaller  sums,  amounting  in  all  to  $764  23,  were,  with  the 
exception  of  $14  23,  turned  over  to  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent's  account,  marked  B  2,  shows  for  Avhat  objects  this 
money  was  expended. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  treasurer's  account  that  $129  90  had  been  received  into 
the  treasury  on  account  of  the  shop,  which,  however,  had  been  returned  into 
the  business  through  the  superintendent.  It  was  not  expected  that  this  opera- 
tion would  prove  pecuniarily  profitable,  but  the  remarkable  progress  made  by 
the  pupils  since  its  commencement  induces  the  hope  that  it  may  be  made  self- 
sustaining. 

Immediately  after  the  grant  by  Congress,  at  their  last  session,  of  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  to  extend  and  improve  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  institution, 
steps  were  taken  to  carry  into  effect  their  benevolent  design. 

The  superintendent  was  appointed  disbursing  agent  of  the  government,  under 
suitable  bonds,  to  draw  from  the  treasury  and  apply  the  moneys  appropriated, 
not  only  for  these  purposes  but  for  payment  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses. 
Only  $1,900  of  the  building  fund  was  drawn  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July  last, 
and  the  account  of  the  superintendent  and  agent,  marked  B  3,  shows  for  what 
purposes  $1,367  25  of  that  sum  was  expended,  leaving  $532  75  on  hand. 

All  the  superintendent's  accounts  have  been  ke|)t  with  remarkable  accuracy 
and  rendered  with  great  promptitude. 

It  has  been  a  leading  principle  in  the  management  of  this  institution  to  incur 
no  responsibility  predicated  on  future  grants  of  aid  from  Congress.    Our  plans 
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of  improvement,  as  well  as  management,  have  been  carefully  limited  to  the  mean- 
already  procured,  so  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  ask  either  from  public  or  pri- 
vate charity  for  moneys  to  pay  debts  or  complete  unfinished  buildings.  To 
show  that  charity  has  not  bestowed  her  gifts  in  vain  upon  this  institution,  we 
confidently  appeal  to  the  report  of  the  examining  committee,  hereto  attached, 
marked  D,  as  well  as  to  similar  reports  of  former  years.  But  we  cannot  do 
these  children  of  misfortune  the  good  we  would,  for  want  of  additional  grounds 
for  cultivation  and  more  extensive  and  convenient  shops  for  the  exercise  of  me- 
chanical talent.  Nor  have  we  in  our  buildings  the  conveniences  of  water  and 
gas  enjoyed  by  other  institutions  of  like  character,  and,  wherever  accessible,  now 
deemed  almost  indispensable  in  private  dwellings. 

I  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  and  the  teachers 
in  the  institution,  omit  paying  a  just  tribute  to  their  talents,  industry,  fidelity, 
and  skill,  which  have  so  soon  raised  it  from  humble  beginnings  to  an  elevated 
position  among  the  charities  of  the  country.  It  was  deemed  by  tin-  board  of 
directors  due  to  our  superintendent,  on  account  of  his  eminent  services  and  signal 
success,  to  raise  his  salary,  out  of  the  means  furnished  by  Congress  at  their  last 
session,  from  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  fifteen  hundred. 

For  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  progress  of  the  institution,  its  condition 
and  wants,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  superintendent's  report,  hereto  annexed, 
marked  B. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

AMOS  KENDALL.  President. 
Hon.  C.  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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B 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction, 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  progress  made  in  the  institution 
under  your  direction  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1862. 

The  admissions  to  the  institution  within  the  year  were  six.  Three  pupils 
left  us,  and  the  number  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  year  Avas  thirty-eight.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  institution  since  July  1,  1861,  is 
forty-one.  Deaf  mutes — males,  21;  females,  14;  total,  35.  Blind — males,  3; 
females,  3;  total,  6. 

For  details  of  disbursements  I  refer  to  the  several  accounts  attached  to  and 
forming  a  part  of  this  report. 

A  kind  Providence  has  granted  us  continued  health  for  another  twelvemonth, 
and  no  death  has  occurred  among  our  pupils. 

In  August,  1861,  our  school  building  was  used  as  a  hospital  by  a  regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  troops  under  Colonel  Samuel  Black.  This  occurred  during 
our  vacation,  and  we  were  thus  enabled  to  furnish  beds  and  bedding,  besides  a 
comfortable  shelter,  to  some  thirty-five  sick  soldiers,  without  serious  inconve- 
nience to  the  institution.  One  of  these  died ;  the  rest  recovered  and  were  re- 
moved before  the  opening  of  our  term  in  September.  It  was  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  the  officers  and  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  to  be  able  to 
receive  and  care  for  those  who  were  voluntarily  defending  our  city  and  sustain- 
ing the  government  from  which  this  institution  receives  its  support. 

The  corps  of  instructors  and  officers  has  remained  unchanged.  The  school 
exercises  have  been  conducted  as  usual,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been, 
in  most  cases,  satisfactory.  *An  examination  was  conducted  on  Monday,  June 
30,  1862,  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  John  P.  Ingle,  esq.,  and  B.  B.  French, 
esq.,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  the  report. 

Reference  was  made  a  year  ago  to  the  fact  that  our  male  pupils  were  in  great 
need  of  instruction  in  useful  labor.  This  want  has  been  partly  met  by  the 
establishment  of  a  cabinet  shop.  The  cost  of  fitting  up  the  shop  and  purchasing 
the  necessary  tools  was  defrayed  out  of  the  manual  labor  fund.  The  building 
occupied  does  not  belong  to  the  institution,  and  is  but  poorly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  A  new  building,  capable  of  accommodating  shops 
where  several  branches  of  industry  might  be  taught,  would  cost  but  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  appropriation  may  soon  be  ob- 
tained to  provide  for  its  erection. 

The  cabinet  shop  is  conducted  by  Mr.  John  R.  Wright,  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington. The  aptitude  with  which  the  boys  learn  the  use  of  tools  is  gratifying, 
while  the  good  workmanship  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  has  been 
a  matter  of  surprise,  in  view  of  the  brief  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
shop  was  opened.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of  instruction  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  boys  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  by  means  of  it  they  are  fitted,  on 
leaving  the  institution,  to  become  journeymen  in  their  trade,  and  so  command 
at  once  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Congress  was  pleased,  at  its  last  session,  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  two  additions  to  the 
buildings  of  the  institution.  One  of  these  additions,  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
school  building,  has  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars.  It  is  built  of  wood,  is  thirty-six  feet  by  eighteen,  and  two  stories  high. 
It  contains  a  chapel  below,  capable  of  seating  seventy-five  persons,  and  a  dor- 
mitory above,  which  will  accomodate  fourteen  boys.  A  front  addition  to  the 
main  building  is  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
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in  November.  It  is  built  of  pressed  brick  and  dressed  brown  freestone ;  it  is 
four  stories  high,  and  fifty-six  feet  front  by  twenty-eight  in  depth. 

These  additions  will  furnish  twelve  new  rooms,  and  enable  us  to  receive  twenty 
more  pupils,  besides  providing  hospital  rooms  and  a  chapel,  a  new  dining-room 
and  a  library,  which  were  much  needed  with  our  present  number  of  pupils. 

The  designs  and  plans  for  the  front  building  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Emil  S. 
Friedrich,  architect,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  him  for  their  beauty  and 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  desired.  The  contracts  for  both  these  additions 
were  given  to  Mr.  James  G.  Naylor,  of  Washington,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  him 
to  say  that  the  materials  furnished  thus  far  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  contracts,  and  the  work  has  progressed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  main  building,  when  completed,  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  a 
monument  of  the  benevolence  of  our  national  legislature  to  a  class  of  persons 
too  long  neglected  in  this  District. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  heating  and  lighting  of  the  institution  in  a 
more  systematic  manner  than  that  at  present  pursued.  A  decided  preference  is 
given  in  public  institutions  generally  to  steam  apparatus  for  heating,  and  to  gas 
for  lighting  large  buildings,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  soon  be  pro- 
vided for  these  important  improvements. 

I  would  again  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  need,  now 
become  pressing,  of  enlarged  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  Our  garden 
spot  is  limited,  and  falls  very  far  short  of  supplying  our  table  with  vegetables. 
We  need  pasturing  for  cows,  more  room  for  playgrounds  for  our  pupils,  and 
space  for  the  further  enlargement  of  our  buildings  that  are  likely  to  become 
necessary  within  a  few  years. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  school  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils. 
As  within  this  brief  period  it  has,  from  a  small  and  doubtful  beginning,  become 
established  as  a  permanent  and  successful  institution  of  learning,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  review  the  history  of  these  years  and  note  the  progress  made  in  this 
newly  cultivated  field  of  benevolence. 

An  act  of  Congress  was  approved  on  February  16,  1857,  incorporating  this 
institution,  and  providing  in  part  for  its  support  by  allowing  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  annum  for  each  poor  child  received  from  the  District.  Under  this 
act  a  board  of  directors  was  appointed,  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the 
friends  of  the  institution  note  the  fact  that  the  board  has  remained  unchanged 
up  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  ISth  of  June  following,  the  institution,  in  charge  of  the  present  super- 
intendent, was  opened  with  five  deaf  mutes  pupils  in  attendance,  This  number 
was  soon  increased  to  twelve,  and  four  blind  children  were  also  admitted  within 
a  few  weeks. 

Two  buildings,  separated  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  were  occupied. 
One,  used  as  a  school  building,  had  been  presented  to  the  institution,  together 
with  two  acres  of  ground,  by  our  honored  president,  Mr.  Kendall.  The  other 
was  a  hired  house,  where  the  superintendent,  teachers,  and  pupils  resided. 

The  pupils  entered  at  once  upon  their  studies,  and  made  very  satisfactory 
progress.  In  February,  1858,  an  exhibition  was  given  of  their  improvement  in 
the  old  representatives  hall  in  the  Capitol,  which  called  forth  a  large  assembly, 
and  was  regarded  with  much  interest  by  those  present. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1858,  Congress  made  an  annual  allowance  for  five  years 
of  three  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  salaries,  and  meet  the  incidental  expenses  of 
the  institution. 

Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  Avas  received  from  private  subscriptions, 
and  thus  the  institution  closed  its  first  year  free  from  debt,  and  with  a  surplus 
on  hand  of  about  three  hundred  dollars. 

During  the  second  year  the  institution  was  much  enlarged,  through  the 
liberality  of  its  president.    A  brick  house  containing  nineteen  rooms  was 
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erected,  adjoining'  the  .school  building,  at  a  cost  of  over  seven  thousand  dollars, 
and  presented  to  the  institution  by  Mr.  Kendall. 

During*  the  third  year  the  number  of  pupils  increased  to  thirty,  and  provision, 
was  made  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland  for  the  education  here  of  a  number  of 
beneficiaries. 

A  fund  of  about  four  thousand  dollars  was  also  made  over  to  the  institution 
by  the  Washington  Manual  Labor  School  and  Male  Orphan  Asylum  Society. 
This  association  was  formed  a  number  of  years  since,  with  a  view  of  furnishing 
instruction  in  useful  labor  to  the  poor  boys  of  the  District.  The  institution, 
however,  through  lack  of  sufficient  means,  was  never  put  in  operation,  and  its 
trustees  felt  that  the  transfer  of  its  funds  to  this  institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  manual  labor  to  the  deaf  and  blind  of  the  District,  would 
be  no  diversion  from  the  original  intention  of  the  donors. 

During  the  fourth  year  the  number  of  pupils  increased  to  forty-one. 

Instructions  in  drawing  for  the  deaf  mutes  were  commenced  within  this  year, 
and  in  all  the  branches  of  study  pursued  very  excellent  advances  were  made 
by  the  pupils. 

In  March,  1862,  an  important  act  passed  Congress  concerning  the  institu- 
tion. 

Besides  the  appropriation  of  nine  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  the  ad- 
ditions to  our  buildings  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report,  an  annual  al- 
lowance for  an  indefinite  period  was  made  of  forty-four  hundred  dollars,  for  sala- 
ries and  incidental  expenses.  By  these  provisions,  the  continued  support  of  the 
institution  is,  humanly  speaking,  secured,  and  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  and 
the  blind  in  the  District  of  Columbia  permanently  provided  for. 

While  Congress  has  aided  the  institution  to  a  most  laudable  degree,  private 
benevolence  has  been  prompt  to  assist  and  sustain  the  enterprise  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  entire  cost  of  furnishing  and  fitting  up  the  buildings,  when  the  in- 
stitution was  opened,  was  defrayed  by  private  subscription.  Buildings  and 
grounds  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  and  six  hundred  dollars  ($10,600) 
were  provided  by  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Kendall  alone,  and  during  these  five  years, 
the  whole  amount  received  by  the  institution  from  private  sources  is  eighteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  ($18,925.) 

The  institution,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  ordinary  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  now  be  considered,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  complete ;  and  those  who  have  fostered  and  aided  it  may 
well  feel  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  labor.  But  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  institution  before  it  will  reach  the  point  aimed  at  in  its 
organization. 

A  great  want  has  existed  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  country  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  which  is  yet  unsupplied. 

State  institutions  have  been  multiplied  till  throughout  almost  the  entire  coun- 
try provision  has  been  made  for  the  free  education  of  those  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  one  or  more  of  their  senses.  But  in  these  institutions  the  term  of 
study  is  generally  limited  'to  a  period  sufficient  only  to  afford  the  pupil  a  com- 
mon school  education,  and  while  high  schools,  free  academies,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities have  been  established  for  the  improvement  of  those  possessed  of  all 
their  faculties,  nothing,  on  any  considerable  scale,  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  several  of  the  larger  and  older  institutions  "  high  classes"  have  within  a 
few  years  been  organized ;  and  these  have  afforded  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment not  hitherto  possessed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  smalluess  of  the  numbers  necessarily  forming  such  classes,  however, 
operates  much  against  their  successful  progress  ;  and  although  desirable,  in  the 
absence  of  other  advantages,  they  by  no  means  afford  the  deaf  and  dumb  what  the 
"high  school"  or  college  furnishes  those  who  hear  and  speak. 
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Well-educated  deaf  mutes  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  needed  as  teachers 
throughout  the  country ;  and  as  the  feet  is  demonstrated  by  the  census  returns 
that  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  increases  proportionally  with  the  population  of 
the  country,  it  behooves  the  philanthropist  and  the  statesman  to  provide  for  the 
future  needs  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  people. 

No  greater  boon  could  be  given  them  than  a  college  where  those  possessing 
the  requisite  amount  of  intellect  might  press  forward  their  education  to  a  point 
which  would  enable  them  to  conduct  the  education  of  their  fellows  in  misfortune, 
and  to  engage  in  many  pursuits  from  which  they  are  now  (from  simple  lack  of 
culture)  necessarily  debarred. 

The  peculiar  organization  of  this  institution  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
location  of  a  collegiate  department  with  fewer  difficulties  in  the  way  than  exist  in 
other  institutions. 

Congress  has  liberally  enacted  that  its  beneficiaries  may  remain  in  school  so 
long  as  they  can  be  instructed  with  profit  to  themselves.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
our  pupils  have  mastered  the  usual  elementary  studies,  we  ought  regularly  to 
conduct  through  a  college  course  those  who  possess  the  requisite  mental 
capacity. 

An  institution  like  this,  situated  at  the  federal  metropolis,  should  be  more 
than  a  local  school :  it  should  exert  a  national  influence,  and  impart  benefits  to 
the  whole  community.  This  desirable  end  would  be  most  happily  attained  if 
a  college  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  here  established,  which  could  receive 
and  educate  on  moderate  terms  those  from  all  parts  of  the  land  fitted  to  enjoy 
its  instructions.  Until  this  proposed  feature  of  our  institution  is  realized,  our  labors 
will  be  incomplete,  our  duty  to  those  committed  to  our  charge  but  partially  per- 
formed, and  the  expectations  of  deaf  mutes  and  their  friends  throughout  the 
country  be  unfulfilled. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  M.  GrALLAUDET,  Superintendent. 

Washington,  October  31,  1862. 
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1). 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

and  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen  :  The  examining  committee  would  respectfully  submit  to  you  the 
report  of  their  third  annual  visit  to  the  institution  over  whose  interests  you 
preside. 

The  annual  examinations  were  passed  with  increasing  credit  to  teachers  and 
pupils;  every  added  year  of  instruction  showing  more  the  value  of  that 
thoroughness  which  must  characterize  successful  instruction  of  those  deprived 
of  one  of  their  senses.  The  department  for  deaf  mutes  consists  of  two  classes. 
The  second  of  these  classes,  consisting  of  the  pupils  least  advanced,  embraces 
three  divisions.  The  tuition  of  this  class  is  still  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Melville 
Ballard.  This  class  is  naturally  the  one  which  taxes  most  the  patience  and 
energy  of  the  principal  as  well  as  of  the  teacher.  The  effort  to  awaken  the 
first  impression  in  the  mind  of  any  child  is  greater  than  to  add  new  impressions 
to  those  already  formed ;  this  work  is  greater  with  children  lacking  one  of  the 
two  senses — sight  and  hearing — through  which  all  intellectual  impressions  come, 
and  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  when  imbecility  or  partial  idiotcy,  as  often  occurs, 
is  added  to  the  loss  of  hearing.  The  proficiency  of  this  class,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  could  be  distinctly  marked,  and  brought  great  credit  to  their  instructor. 

The  first  class  consists  of  two  divisions,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  James 
Denison.  As  Mr.  Denison  had  been  called  to  New  England  a  day  or  two  pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  the  session  by  the  death  of  a  child,  the  examination  was 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Hunter,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  principal,  who,  in 
addition  to  her  duties  as  assistant  matron,  has  been  employed  to  supply  tem- 
porarily the  place  of  either  of  the  instructors  in  case  of  sickness  or  necessary 
absence.  It  was  in  this  class,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  most  advanced  pupils, 
that  the  greatest  advancement  during  the  year  was  expected.  Their  progress 
was  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  the  wish  of  the  trustees  may  yet  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  class  for  advanced  or  collegiate  instruction  may,  at  no  distant 
day,  be  secured  from  the  pupils  of  this  and  other  institutions. 

Specimens  of  composition  prepared  by  the  pupils  are  appended  to  this  report. 

The  examination  of  the  blind,  whose  instruction  has  been  conducted  a  second 
year  by  Miss  Mary  T.  G.  Gordon,  showed  a  marked  improvement  during  the 
year.  This  was  especially  manifest  in  the  readiness  and  intelligence  of  the 
pupils  in  arithmetical  calculations  and  in  history.  Though  this  department  has 
a  smaller  number  of  pupils,  and  is  composed  of  but  one  class,  conducted  by  a 
female  teacher,  it  is  equally  as  important  and  promising  as  the  department  for 
the  deaf  mutes. 

Your  committee  found  occasion  to  commend  in  their  last  report  the  proficiency 
of  the  blind  in  music,  and  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  this  accomplishment, 
not  only  as  a  source  of  most  exquisite  pleasure  to  those  deprived  of  all  the  plea- 
sures of  sight,  but  also  as  a  means  of  livelihood  to  the  pupil  in  future  years.  They 
have  now  to  express  their  gratification  that  a  similar  source  of  delight  and  profit 
has  been  furnished  to  the  deaf  mutes,  who  are  deprived  of  all  of  the  pleasures 
of  hearing.  The  art  of  drawing,  the  first  and  fundamental  one  of  the  fine  arts 
addressing  the  eye,  has  been  most  successfully  taught  during  the  year  by  Mr. 
Peter  Baumgras.  Mr.  Baumgras  is  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  of  Art  at 
Munich,  in  his  native  province  of  Bavaria,  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  world ;  he  has  won  the  esteem  of  many  in  New  York,  Washington, 
and  other  cities  and  sections  of  our  country  by  his  culture  and  urbanity  as  a 
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gentleman  no  less  than  by  his  genius  and  success  as  an  artist.  His  patient 
fidelity  and  aptness  as  an  instructor  have  found  a  field  of  trial  to  test  them  in 
training  deaf  mutes  to  such  skill  in  drawing.  Some  of  the  heads  and  landscape 
sketches  executed  by  his  pupils  would  do  credit  to  the  best  pupils  who,  having 
all  their  senses,  can  be  instructed  by  the  oral  teaching  in  addition  to  the  practical 
guidance  of  their  instructor.  The  progress  of  some  of  these  pupils  gives  promise 
that  they  may  hereafter  be  sought  as  draughtsmen,  in  the  large  field,  both  private 
and  public,  now  in  our  city  and  country  for  proficients  in  drawing,  by  the  topo- 
graphical and  architectural  as  well  as  the  patent  bureaus  and  agencies. 

Your  committee  cannot  but  express  their  gratification  at  the  success  of  the 
workshop  for  cabinet  manufacture,  a  new  feature  of  the  institution,  introduced 
the  past  year.  The  expenses  of  the  shop  were  incurred  and  have  been  met 
through  the  transfer,  by  act  of  Congress,  of  the  funds  of  the  Washington  Manual 
Labor  School,  an  organization  formed  to  give  employ  to  indigent  youth,  which 
funds  had  lain  idle  for  years  from  the  want  of  an  object  on  which  to  be  expended. 
The  cabinet  shop  has  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  R.  Wright,  a  native  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  success  with  his  charge  is  witnessed  by  the 
large  collection  of  articles  of  house  furniture  made  and  finished  by  the  pupils 
of  themselves  after  a  few  months  of  instruction.  Some  of  these  articles  were 
pronounced  by  judges  of  such  work  as  worthy  of  a  thoroughly  trained  journey- 
man. 

The  committee  were  gratified  to  see  their  recommendation  of  last  year,  as  to 
an  extension  of  the  institute  buildings,  so  responded  to  by  the  efforts  of  the 
directors  and  the  munificence  of  Congress.  The  fine  front,  Avith  its  ample  rooms 
behind,  now  being  added  to  the  main  building,  reared  as  it  is  through  an  appro- 
priation by  Congress  amid  the  burdens  of  war,  will  be  a  monument  of  the 
appreciation  by  the  United  States  government  of  the  enlightened  charity  which 
has  founded  the  Columbia  Institute. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  commend  the  practical  skill  and  energy 
displayed  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  principal,  in  the  varied  duties  which  the  infancy 
of  such  an  institution  imposes  on  its  head.  This  characteristic,  added  to  that  of 
the  patient  toil  demanded  in  the  instruction  and  discipline,  gives  the  surest 
promise  of  future  and  eminent  usefulness  to  the  institution  over  which  your 
choice  has  placed  him. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  W.  SAMSON. 
JOHN  P.  INGLE. 
B.  B.  FRENCH. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  2,  1862. 


SPECIMENS  OF  COMPOSITION  BY  THE  DEAF  MUTE  PUPILS. 

A  letter  to  General  Robert  Anderson. 

Washington,  June  13,  1862. 

My  Dear  Friend,  Valiant  General  Anderson  :  Now  I  proceed  with  a 
letter  to  you.  It  is  evening.  Just  now  it  rained  hard  for  some  minutes.  Now 
there  is  a  fair  sky.  The  roads  are  not  muddy.  Does  it  rain  in  your  country 
like  our  country  ?  How  are  you  this  evening  ?  I  know  that  you  have  been 
sick,  because  the  very  loud  noise  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  made  your  head 
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painful.  I  remember  you  since  the  battle  occurred  in  Fort  Sumter.  Will  you 
occupy  Fort  Sumter  when  our  troops  drive  the  rebels  out  of  it  ?  Will  your 
old  soldiers  occupy  it  with  you?  If  you  are  in  Sumter,  1  wish  to  aid  you  for 
a  long  time.  I  know  that  you  were  not  defeated  by  the  rebels,  because  the 
rebel  army  was  very  enormous.  I  call  them  a  big  lion  who  can  defeat  a  little 
dog. 

All  the  people  in  the  world  know  that  valiant  troops  are  under  you. 

When  you  and  your  troops  left  Sumter  the  rebels  did  not  make  them  prisoners. 
I  know  that  the  rebels  honored  you  and  your  brave  troops.  But  our  troops 
have  never  let  the  rebels  be  free  since  Sumter  occurred.  When  you  left  Sumter, 
in  some  days  General  Beauregard  began  to  feel  angry  that  he  had  permitted 
you  and  your  troops  to  be  free.    I  am  glad,  for  you  are  saved  from  captivity. 

I  despise  General  Beauregard  because  he  broke  his  promise  to  let  you  leave 
Sumter  after  four  days.    In  two  days  he  fired  his  cannon  balls  against  Sumter. 

One  of  your  officers,  who  first  fired  against  the  rebel  batteries,  became  general 
of  a  brigade,  which  is,  I  think,  in  Virginia.    His  name  is  General  Doubleday. 

I  am  deaf  and  dumb.  My  classmates  are  deaf  mutes,  who  are  for  the  Union. 
One  of  them  is  Captain  J.  H.,  who  teaches  us  to  drill. 

I  am  first  lieutenant  and  L.  is  second  lieutenant.  The  boys  are  twenty  and 
the  girls  are  about  eighteen. 

We  live  in  the  Columbia  Institution,  at  Kendall  Green,  D.  C. 

The  boys  wish  to  join  the  army  of  the  United  States.  When  you  are  in 
Sumter  again,  in  the  night  I  will  call  all  the  boys  to  march  along  the  roads  in 
Kendall  Green  with  a  box,  which  will  be  illuminated  in  honor  of  you. 

I  hear  that  you  keep  your  old  stars  and  stripes  that  waved  above  Sumter. 
They  will  be  put  above  Sumter  again.  Perhaps,  in  some  years,  I  will  visit 
Sumter  with  a  new  Union  flag,  and  I  will  put  it  above  it  forever. 

I  have  done  my  letter. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

JOHN  Q  . 


THE  STARS. 

What  glistening  little  golden  stones  are  seen  coming  in  our  presence  ! 

The  sun  has  just  gone  to  bed,  and  his  children  are  busy  now  giving  us  faint 
pale  light.  They  are  innumerable  ;  superior  to  the  number  of  the  people  of  the 
earth.  How  I  look  at  them  before  I  go  to  sleep  to  rest  my  limbs  !  and  they 
watch  over  me  like  guardian  angels.  When  I  look  at  one  of  them,  I  fancy  it  to 
be  Anna's  star,  and  dream  of  her  as  I  gaze  lovingly  on  it ;  and  it  is  like  a 
pleasant  vision. 

In  this  fanciful  vision  I  sometimes  dream,  not  in  a  sleep,  that  when  her  face 
is  pale  like  snow,  shone  upon  by  something  invisible,  I  think  that  the  moon  and 
stars  smile  on  her  with  their  cool  beams  on  her  cold  countenance.  Many  a 
simple  child  looks  on  the  stars  and  fancies  that  his  dear  parents,  whom  he  has 
lost,  have  gone,  each  to  one  of  the  stars. 

The  sun  sits  in  his  throne  of  inestimable  glory,  and  he  shares  his  self-illu- 
minated light  with  Queen  Moon,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  countless  millions 
of  stars. 

The  stars  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  stars  are  now  shining  over  Anna's  grave,  where  she  now  rests  in  peace. 
Sweet  rest !  her  rest  is  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers.  Like  the  stars,  which  we 
look  with  love  upon,  that  pass  away  one  after  another  till  we  see  none,  our 
friend?,  one  after  one,  go  down  to  their  grave  of  rest  till  we  see  them  no  more. 
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But  oh !  in  Heaven  our  eyes  meet  them  again  with  gladness.  So  we  shall  see 
them  face  to  face,  at  the  last  day,  when  Jesus  shall  call  us  from  the  dead. 

At  the  day  of  resurrection  we  shall  see  Him  sitting  on  the  throne  of  glory  at 
the  right  hand.  He  shall  divide  the  righteous  on  the  right  hand  from  the  wicked 
on  the  left. 

Who  will  not  want  to  be  at  the  right  hand  at  the  day  of  judgment? 

ANNE  S  . 


THE  STORY  OF  WILLIAM  TELL. 

A  great  many  years  ago  Switzerland  was  conquered  and  oppressed  by  the 
Austrians  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Duke  of  Austria  was  named  Albert. 
He  was  much  rejoiced  at  getting  possession  of  Switzerland,  and  added  it  to  his 
empire.  The  Emperor  sent  some  of  his  favorite  men  to  be  rulers  over  the 
mountainous  country.  The  rulers  were  tyrants,  and  oppressed  the  people  all 
their  lives  in  very  cruel  and  wicked  ways. 

The  people  in  Switzerland  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  the  Austrians,  and  took  counsel  secretly  among  themselves  to  revolt 
against  it.  They  completed  their  plans  of  saving  their  unhappy  country  from 
the  oppressors. 

While  one  of  the  tyrants  ruled  over  the  country — his  name  was  Gesler;  he 
was  a  wicked  man,  and  he  used  to  send  his  soldiers  to  take  away  property  and 
cattle  from  farmers,  or  to  expel  the  farmers  from  their  homes — the  soldiers  saw 
a  yoke  of  nice  fat  oxen  ploughing  in  a  field,  and  were  tormented  with  a  desire 
to  kill  the  oxen  and  then  eat  the  flesh.  But  the  fanner,  who  was  ploughing 
with  the  oxen,  saw  them,  and  privately  escaped  from  them  into  a  mountain. 
His  name  was  Arnold. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  entered  the  house  and  saw  Arnold's  old  father,  and 
treated  him  badly.  They  took  an  iron  stick,  and  then  put  it  into  a  fiery  stove  ; 
they  heated  it  red,  and  then  put  it  into  the  old  father's  eyes.  The  sight  of  the 
old  man  was  extinguished.  He  trusted  in  his  true  God,  and  used  to  speak, 
hoping  Switzerland  would  soon  be  independent  of  the  Austrian  government. 

Some  of  the  people,  who  were  patriots,  escaped  from  their  homes,  and  lived 
on  the  mountains.  They  found  William  Tell  among  them,  and  made  him  a 
captain  to  fight  for  their  freedom. 

William  Tell  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  left  his  hpme  with  his 
beautiful  young  child,  and  started  on  foot  to  the  capital,  where  Gesler  lived  and 
ruled  the  country. 

Gesler  set  his  cap  on  a  pole,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  So  he 
ordered  the  people  to  bow  down  to  pay  the  cap  much  respect.  All  the  people 
did  so  but  William  Tell,  and  passed  by  the  pole.  Gesler  noticed  his  behavior, 
and  it  made  him  very  angry  with  William  Tell.  Then  he  sent  some  soldiers  to 
take  Tell  for  punishment.  Gesler  spoke,  scolding  him  with  anger  ;  but  Tell  felt 
no  dismay,  and  made  a  firm  reply  to  him.  He  told  Gesler  that  he  liked  to  obey 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  well,  but  he  did  not  approve  of  Gesler  according  to  his 
actions.  Then  Gesler  held  his  peace  and  formed  his  plans  to  kill  him.  He 
ordered  the  child  of  William  Tell  to  stand  by  a  large  tree.  The  child's  face 
was  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  and  he  stood  still.  An  apple  was  set  on  his 
head.  Then  William  Tell  was  forced  to  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  apple  over  the 
child.  Before  going  to  shoot  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  God  to  help  him  to 
send  the  arrow  to  the  apple  and  not  hit  the  child.  Then  he  shot  at  the  apple 
without  hurting  the  child.    The  child  was  released  from  danger  and  again  de- 
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livered  to  William.  But  soon  afterwards  Tell  was  arrested  again  and  taken  to 
prison,  where  he  was  confined  for  a  long  while. 

Then  Gesler  and  his  soldiers  took  him  across  a  lake.  While  they  were  all  in 
the  boat,  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  the  clouds  became  black,  and  the  wind  blew 
the  boat  about  the  waters.  Gesler  and  the  soldiers  were  much  frightened,  and 
none  of  them  could  steer  the  boat  towards  the  shore. 

William  Tell  was  an  excellent  boatman,  and,  released  from  being  bound  with 
fetters,  he  steered  the  boat  through  the  waves,  and  immediately  leaped  from  it. 
He  pushed  it  away  from  the  shore  with  his  right  leg.  Gesler  and  the  soldiers 
were  much  troubled,  and  several  lost  their  lives.  The  others  made  some  at- 
tempts to  steer  the  boat  immediately  to  reach  the  shore  safely,  but  they  could 
not  do  so.  When  they  were  coming  towards  the  shore,  Tell  took  aim  at  Gesler 
and  discharged  a  sharp-pointed  arrow  into  his  body.  Gesler's  body  was  hit  and 
he  shed  much  blood  in  the  boat,  and  finally  he  died. 

The  news  came  among  the  people,  and  they  were  much  rejoiced  at  their  free- 
dom when  Gesler  died  of  the  Avound. 

The  Austrians  used  to  wage  many  wars  with  the  people,  who  were  commanded 
by  William  Tell.  Tell  made  many  successful  conquests  over  the  Austrians, 
and  drove  them  out  of  his  native  country.    Switzerland  made  peace  with  Austria. 

Some  years  afterwards,  it  was  a  very  warm  day,  and  the  sun  warmed  the  ice 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  ice  melted  and  was  made  into  water.  It  suddenly 
fell  down  into  a  river,  and  the  river  was  overflowed  with  water.  The  waters 
waved  terribly  up  and  down  along  the  river. 

William  Tell  saw.  a  little  girl  falling  into  the  river  and  floating  on  it.  He 
rushed  with  anxious  courage  to  save  her  from  the  river,  and  dived  into  the 
waters.  He  swam  against  the  waves  and  endeavored  earnestly  to  catch  the 
girl  and  bring  her  in  safety.  But  the  waves  advanced  furiously  on  him.  He 
began  to  grow  tired  of  swimming,  and  finally  was  drowned. 

The  people  shed  many  tears,  and  mourned  for  the  brave  hero  because  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  river. 

A  small  monument  was  erected  on  the  coast  where  Tell  had  formerly  tried  to 
save  the  girl's  life. 

Tell  was  long  remembered. 

JAMES  II  . 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

  $100 

  100 

  100 

  100 

DONATIONS. 

George  W.  Keating:  Three  turkeys  at  Thanksgiving,  1861;  three  barrels  ot 
apples. 

Names  and  residence  of  pupils. 

DEAF  MUTES. 

Nancy  A.  Batt,  Georgetown,  D.  0. 
It.  Allen  Beedle,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Julius  Bissett,  Sandy  Hook,  Maryland. 
David  Blair,  Clear  Spring,  Maryland. 
William  Blood,  Washington  county,  D.  0. 


James  C.  McGuire  . . 
William  H.  Edes  .  .  . 
William  W.  Corcoran 
George  W.  Riggs,  jr. 
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John  L.  Brewer,  Georgetown,  D.  0. 

Marietta  Chambers,  Fort  McHenry,  Maryland. 

Robert  S.  Collins,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Florence  L.  Dammam,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

John  Fogerty,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  Henry,  Washington  comity,  D.  C. 

Charles  A.  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hannah  M.  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  M.  Ijams,  Ijamsville,  Maryland. 

Richard  P.  Ijams,  Ijamsville,  Maryland. 

Conrad  Ingledeign,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Annie  Jenkins,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Andrew  J.  Lambdin,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Joseph  H.  Linton,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Margaret  Maher,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mary  B.  Xailor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Virginia  A.  Patterson,  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware. 

Ann  Eliza  Paul,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Anna  A.  Peabody,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Peacock,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

John  Quinn,  Washington  county,  D.  C. 

Emma  J.  Speak,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Aaron  B.  Showman,  Rohrersville,  Maryland. 

Ann  Szymanoskie,  Washington  county,  D.  C. 

Thomas  J.  Sprague,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Henry  C.  Wentz,  Union  M.  H.,  Maryland. 

Joseph  White,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Isaac  Winn,  Washington  county,  D.  C. 

BLIND. 

Bridget  Broan,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Mary  M.  Donaldson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Eliza  A.  Gibbons,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  T.  Gilman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Daniel  O'Conner,  jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Francis  T.  Seyes,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

REGULATIONS.  0 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms — the  first  beginning  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December ;  the  sec- 
ond beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  first  Wednesday  in  July. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  to  the  second  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  at  Easter,  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at 
the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special  urgent 
reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their 
friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  S150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers 
all  expenses  except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  army  or 
navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 
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VIII.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  institution  of 
deaf  mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the  applicants  are 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of  good  mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  above 
referred  to  are  requested  to  address  the  superintendent  of  the  institution. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  cloth- 
ing, and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they 
should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

An  exception  to  the  above  regulations  is  made  in  the  case  of  indigent  pupils 
from  Maryland,  who  are  clothed  by  the  institution. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  superintendent. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF 

THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 


FOR 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1863. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 


Patron. — Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  Stales. 
President. — Hon.  Amos  Kendall. 
Secretary. — William  Stickney. 
Treasurer. — George  W.  Riggs,  Jr. 

Directors. — William  H.  Edes,  James  C.  McGuire,  Judson  Mitchell,  David 
A.  Hall^  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D. 

Superintendent. — Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  M.  A. 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — James  Denison,  P.  B.,  William  E.  Ijams, 
M.  A.,  Roswell  Parish,  Jr. 

Instructor  of  Drawing. — Peter  Baumgras. 
Instructress  of  the  Blind. — Mary  T.  G.  Gordon. 
Attending  Physician. — N.  S.  Lincoln,  M.  D. 
Matron  — Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet. 
Assistant  Matron. — Sophia  G.  Hunter. 
Master  of  Shop. — John  R.  Wright. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 

October  15,  1863. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for  the 
support  of  this  institution,  I  proceed  to  report  its  progress  during  the  year 
ending  the  30th  day  of  June,  1863. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  1st  of  July,  1862, 

numbered   38 

Entered  during  the  past  year   19 

Left  the  institution   5 


FOR 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1863. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


—  14 


Remaining  on  the  30th  of  June  last 


52 


For  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  the  institution  during  the  last 
year,  and  its  present  wants,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent, herewith  submitted,  marked  A. 
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The  document  marked  A  1,  attached  to  the  superintendent's  report,  shows 
the  names  and  residences  of  all  the  pupils  instructed  in  the  institution  dur- 
ing the  last  year. 

Document  marked  A  2  exhibits  the  general  expenditures  and  receipts  of 
the  institution  during  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  receipts,  including 
a  balance  of  $383  20  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  $11,016  21, 
and  its  expenditures  $11,050  49,  showing  a  balance  of  $34  22  due  the  super- 
intendent. 

A  3  shows  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  manual  labor  shop. 
A  4  accounts  for  the  expenditure  of  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  erection  and  furnishing  of  buildings. 

As  evidence  that  the  bounty  of  Congress  to  this  institution  has  not  been 
in  vain,  and  that  the  confidence  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of 
Baltimore  has  not  been  misplaced,  I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  ex- 
amining committee,  marked  B. 

By  reference  to  the  general  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  institution  has 
received,  during  the  last  year,  $2,048  28  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
$400  from  the  city  of  Baltimore — all  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils.  The  number  from  that  quarter  is  expected  to  be  much  in- 
creased during  the  current  year. 

I  invite  special  attention  to  that  part  of  the  superintendent's  report  which 
relates  to  the  manual  labor  shop.    It  is  the  opinion  of  our  board  of  directors 
that  mental  culture  is  comparatively  of  little  value  to  these  children  of  mis- 
fortune, unless  at  the  same  time  they  be  exercised  in  some  kind  of  occupa- 
tion by  which  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves  after  finishing  their 
course  in  the  institution.    It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  mere  mental 
culture,  without  instruction  or  exercise  in  any  trade  or  occupation,  tends  to 
promote  either  their  happiness  or  usefulness.    If  not  accustomed  to  labor 
while  obtaining  their  education,  they  are  certain  to  acquire  a  distaste  for  it 
which  is  likely  to  adhere  to  them  during  life,  and  as  their  infirmities  exclude 
them  from  the  learned  professions  and  many  other  sources  of  income  which 
are  open  to  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens,  there  is  danger  that  educa- 
tion may  be  to  them  a  source  of  misery  rather  than  happiness.    It  is,  there- 
fore, our  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  means  of  purchasing  land  and  erecting 
suitable  workshops,  that  we  may  set  all  our  male  pupils  of  suitable  age  at 
work,  during  a  part  of  each  day,  at  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  some  mechanic 
employment,  for  which  each  may  seem  best  adapted.    At  present  we  can 
teach  only  cabinet-making,  and  that  only  to  a  portion  of  our  boys.  The 
residue  of  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  necessity  spend  their  hours  of  recess 
from  study  in  frolic  or  idleness,  measurably  unfitting  them  for  labor  hereafter. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  country  we  have  received  no  aid  during  the 
past  year  from  the  fund  transferred  to  us  by  the  trustees  of  "  Washington's 
Manual  Labor  School  and  Male  Orphan  Asylum,"  on  the  dissolution  of  that 
corporation,  and  the  account,  marked  A  3,  shows  a  balance  against  the  shop 
of  $451  38.  There  are,  however,  on  hand  materials  and  unfinished  work 
worth  over  $200.  But,  while  mental  culture  yields  no  pecuniary  return,  this 
branch  of  instruction  has  yielded,  during  the  past  year,  $1,495  46,  though 
the  boys  were  all  young  apprentices.  It  has  been  our  calculation  that  the 
savings  in  the  annual  allowance  of  $150  each  for  the  board  and  tuition  of 
the  pupils  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  any  possible  deficiency  in  this  branch 
of  instruction,  a  calculation  in  which  we  may  be  disappointed  by  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  Congress,  if  need  be,  will 
increase  the  annual  allowance  so  as  to  meet  the  emergency. 

We  earnestly  commend  to  your  favorable  consideration  those  portions  of 
the  superintendent's  report  which  relate  to  appropriations  for  improvements 
and  additional  accommodations.    It  has  been  a  principle  with  us,  in  the 
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management  of  this  noble  charity,  to  ask  for  nothing  which  is  not  essential 
to  its  success,  and  to  state,  with  all  possible  accuracy,  the  sum  required  for 
each  new  improvement.  We  have  not  now,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  have 
hereafter,  occasion  to  ask  Congress  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  appropriations; 
and  if  what  we  ask  be  given,  Congress  shall  not  be  troubled,  through  any 
fault  on  our  part,  with  claims  for  arrearages.  If  future  demands  be  made 
on  public  liberality,  it  will  be  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  to  meet  wants  grow- 
ing out  of  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  institution 

I  invite  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the  seven  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  this  institution  it  has  not  lost 
a  single  pupil  by  death.  It  speaks  well  for  the  salubriousness  of  the  loca- 
tion, and  better  for  the  regular  habits  enforced  upon  the  pupils  when  well, 
and  the  faithful  attendance  and  careful  nursing  received  by  them  when  sick. 
A  parallel  for  this  fact  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  same  number  of  children 
elsewhere  of  similar  agts  with  all  their  faculties  entire,  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  consideration  that  in  many  instances  the  deprivation 
of  senses  in  these  children  is  produced  or  accompanied  by  constitutional  or 
permanent  diseases. 

For  the  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  this  institution  the  board 
of  directors  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  fidelity  and  ability  of  the  superintend- 
ent, aided  by  faithful  teachers,  the  motherly  care  of  the  matron  and  her  as- 
sistant, and  the  skill  and  assiduity  of  our  attending  physician.  On  these 
elements,  with  the  good  will  of  Congress  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  we 
confidently  rely  for  its  future  success  and  further  advancement. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

AMOS  KENDALL,  President. 

Hon.  John  P.  Usher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

P.  S. — Since  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  has  been  made  a  dis- 
bursing agent  of  the  government,  the  moneys  appropriated  for  and  received 
by  the  institution,  except  the  manual  labor  fund,  do  not  pass  through  the 
hands  of  its  treasurer.    Hence  the  absence  of  his  report. 


A. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  : 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  progress  made  in  the  institu- 
tion under  your  direction  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863. 

The  number  of  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  July  1,  1862,  was  thirty- 
eight.  Of  these,  three  did  not  return  after  the  summer  vacation.  There 
have  been  nineteen  admissions  within  the  year,  making  the  total  number 
under  instruction  fifty-four.  Two  have  left  us,  and  fifty-two  were  connected 
with  the  institution  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

A  table  showing  the  names,  conditions,  and  residences  of  our  pupils  ac- 
companies this  report. 

The  accounts  of  the  institution  have  been  kept  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  put  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

Three  balance  sheets  are  attached  to  this  report:  the  first  showing  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  support  of  the  institution;  the 
second  being  an  abstract  of  accounts  rendered  to  the  United  States  of 
moneys  expended  in  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  the  additions  to  our  build- 
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ings;  and  the  third  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of 
the  manual  labor  shop. 

The  appropriation  for  building  purposes  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  ad- 
ditions completed  within  the  sums  they  were  estimated  to  cost. 

The  materials  furnished  and  work  performed  by  the  contractor  have  met 
the  requirements  of  the  contract.  The  time  consumed  in  the  completion  of 
the  buildings  was  greater  than  was  anticipated;  the  work,  however,  has 
been  well  done,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  enduring. 

The  advantages  to  the  institution  of  these  new  buildings  are  very  great. 
Mot  only  are  we  able  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to  an  increased 
number,  but  we  are  much  better  able  than  ever  before  to  arrange  our  house- 
hold properly,  and  to  contribute  in  a  more  perfect  degree  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  our  pupils. 

The  decided  increase  in  our  numbers,  already  referred  to,  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  completion  of  our  front  extension,  and  I  am  compelled,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  former  enlargements  of  our  accommodations,  to  report  our  build- 
ings as  very  nearly  full,  and  again  to  urge  that  further  provision  be  made 
for  a  yet  larger  number  of  inmates. 

.  The  health  of  the  institution  within  the  year  now  under  review  has  been 
generally  good.  Isolated  cases  of  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid 
fever  have  appeared  among  the  pupils;  the  mumps  also  attacked  quite  a 
number  in  the  spring;  and  one  case  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  near  the 
heart  was  quite  alarming  for  a  few  days.  In  all  these  sicknesses  a  kind 
Providence  was  pleased  to  bless  the  means  used  for  recovery,  and  the  close 
of  the  year  allows  us  again  to  record  the  fact  that  death  has  not  as  yet  in- 
vaded our  circle. 

Our  physician.  Dr.  Lincoln,  has  been  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions 
whenever  his  services  have  been  needed  in  the  household,  and  we  feel  that, 
under  God,  the  speedy  restoration  to  health  that  has  followed  every  attack 
of  sickness  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  his  skilful  treatment  and  watchful 
care. 

The  schools  have  advanced  in  a  manner  very  satisfactory  to  those  who 
come  in  daily  contact  with  our  pupils. 

The  teachers  have  been  zealous  and  faithful  in  their  labors,  and  the  pupils 
have  manifested  an  improved  interest  in  their  studies.  As  they  advance  on 
the  road  to  knowledge  the  way  becomes  more  inviting,  and  though,  perhaps, 
greater  effort  is  required  to  go  forward,  yet  the  results  to  be  attained  are  so 
much  more  satisfying  than  the  objects  of  earlier  study,  that  the  increased 
effort  necessary  to  secure  them  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  strength,  rather 
than  of  tedium  and  exhaustion. 

The  annual  visit  of  the  examining  committee  was  made  on  the  30th  of 
June  and  1st  of  July  last.  Their  examinations  were  continued  through  two 
entire  days,  and  covered  the  whole  course  of  the  year's  study.  Their  report 
will  furnish  a  full  detail  of  these  examinations,  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  un- 
necessary ft  if  me  to  speak. 

Our  corps  of  instructors  has  been  somewhat  changed  since  the  date  of  my 
last  report.  Mr.  Melville  Ballard,  for  three  years  a  faithful  teacher,  relin- 
quished his  position  at  the  close  of  the  year.  His  resignation  occasioned 
much  regret  among  officers  and  pupils,  and  the  good  wishes  of  all  connected 
with  the  institution  follow  him  in  his  retirement  from  among  us.  Mrs.  Eliza 
A.  Ijams,  temporarily  employed  to  instruct  the  new  pupils  received  in  March, 
last,  also  left  us  at  the  close  of  the  year  Her  success  with  her  class  was 
so  gratifying  that  her  retirement  would  not  have  been  permitted  had  not 
the  interests  of  the  institution  demanded  that  a  male  teacher  should  fill  her 
place.  The  first  vacancy  has  been  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  William 
E.  Ijams,  M.  A.,  for  two  years  an  instructor  in  the  Illinois  institution  for  the 
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deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  eight  years  principal  of  the  Iowa  institution.  His 
experience  in  our  peculiar  art,  together  with  the  man}'  desirable  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  he  brings  to  the  work,  render  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  faculty.  To  the  second  place  Mr.  Roswell  Parish,  jr.,  for  more  than  a 
year  a  teacher  in  the  public  high  school  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  been 
appointed.  Mr.  Parish,  though  unfamiliar  with  the  language  of  signs  pre- 
vious to  his  appointment,  has  made  rapid  advances  in  its  acquirement,  and 
gives  promise  of  becoming  in  due  time  a  competent  and  useful  teacher. 

Instruction  in  the  trade  of  cabinet-making  to  the  male  mutes  has  been 
continued  during  the  past  year.  The  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
master,  all  the  hands  in  the  shop  have  been  mere  apprentices,  requiring 
much  of  the  master's  time  to  instruct  and  correct  them  in  the  use  of  tools, 
has  restrained  me  from  expecting  to  derive  any  pecuniary  profit  from  the 
shop  the  past  year.  And  I  think,  when  it  is  further  considered  that  the  time 
available  for  manual  labor  among  the  pupils  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
three  hours  and  a  half  per  diem,  without  infringing  on  the  time  necessary 
for  study,  relaxation,  and  rest,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  our 
cabinet  shop  has  not  been  self-sustaining  during  its  first  3>ear  of  existence. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  with  the  increased  knowledge  and  added  skill 
which  another  year  will  bring  to  our  youthful  artisans,  may  also  come  a 
more  satisfactory  financial  result.  Of  the  success  of  the  shop  in  the  other 
more  important  particulars,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  that 
it  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  examining  committee. 

The  enlargement  of  our  corps  of  teachers,  made  necessary  by  the  recent 
accessions  to  our  school,  will  increase  the  gross  amount  of  our  salaries  the 
coming  year.  The  protection  of  our  property  demands  that  we  should  re- 
new the  fences  about  our  lot,  and  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  our  in- 
mates makes  it  important  that  our  system  of  sewerage  should  be  more  ex- 
tended and  effective.  Our  present  allowance  from  Congress  for  salaries  and 
incidental  expenses  will  not  suffice  to  meet  these  wants,  and  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  for  an  increase  of  this  appropriation. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  our  buildings,  even  as  enlarged, 
will  not  provide  accommodations  for  those  who  will  be  likely  soon  to  seek 
admission  here.  Our  grounds,  too,  as  has  been  urged  in  former  reports,  are 
not  as  extended  as  the  well-being  and  proper  management  of  our  pupils  de- 
mand. Our  shop  building  also  is  a  temporary  affair,  and  should  be  replaced 
by  a  more  substantial  structure  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
supply  of  water  (derived  from  a  cistern  and  well)  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  wants  of  our  increasing  family,  and  would  afford  but  slight  means  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fire,  should  that  terrible  calamity  be  visited  on  our 
buildings.  A  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
government  has  incorporated  and  now  sustains  this  institution,  makes  it 
important  that  provision  should  be  made  at  the  approaching  session  of  Con- 
gress to  supply  the  wants  above  enumerated.  With  a  view  of  forwarding 
the  object,  I  have  submitted  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
following  estimates  :  9 

1.  For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  embracing,  in  addition  to  the  ob- 
jects heretofore  provided  for  in  this  appropriation,  the  salary  of  an  additional 
teacher,  rendered  necessary  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils, 
together  with  the  construction  of  a  new  sewer,  and  the  construction  and 
repair  of  fences,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

2.  For  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  improved  land,  containing  about  thirteen 
acres,  bordering  on  Boundary  street  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  lot  now  belonging  to  the  institution,  to  enable  it  to  instruct  the 
male  pupils  in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  to  furnish  sites  for  mechanic 
shops  and  other  necessary  buildings,  twenty-six  thousand  dollars. 
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3.  For  the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  used  as  mechanic  shops  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  in  useful  labor,  and  to  furnish  more  convenient  and 
healthful  apartments,  as  well  for  the  instruction  as  for  the  sleeping  rooms 
for  the  male  pupils,  thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fort37-five  dollars 
and  eighty-seven  cents. 

4.  To  bring  the  Potomac  water  into  the  institution  from  the  nearest  water 
mains,  or  other  adequate  sources  in  the  city,  three  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars. 

These  estimates  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the 
amount  of  each  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures 
requisite  to  complete  the  improvements  designed  in  each  case. 

It  has  been  a  matter  in  which  the  managers  of  this  institution  take  a  just 
pride,  that  in  no  case  have  improvements  been  undertaken  until  the  means 
for  their  completion  were  actually  in  hand,  and  in  no  instance  have  appro- 
priations been  asked  for  to  complete  unfinished  work,  or  to  pay  debts.  We 
have  endeavored  al  ways  to  limit  our  estimates  to  the  actual  pressiug  needs 
of  those  who  had  come,  or  were  likely  soon  to  come,  to  us  for  instruction. 
We  have  asked  no  money  to  erect  buildings  that  are  to  be  needed  in  the 
dim  distant  future,  and  we  trust  that  the  estimates  now  presented  to  Con- 
gress inay  not  be  deemed  unreasonable. 

Respectfullv  submitted. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Superintendent. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  14,  1863. 


A  1. 

Names  and  residences  of  pupils. 

DEAF  MUTES. 

Justina  Bevan,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Robert  A.  Beedle,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Julius  W.  Bissett,  Sandy  Hook,  Maryland. 
David  Blair,  Clear  Spring,  Maryland. 
Mary  Jane  Blair,  Clear  Spring,  Maryland 
William  Blood,  District  of  Columbia 
John  L.  Brewer,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Marietta  Chambers.  Fort  Greble,  Maryland. 
James  E.  Colleberry,  Libertytown,  Maryland. 
Florence  L.  Damman,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Peter  Duffy,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
John  P.  Fitzpatrick,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
John  Fogerty,  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  C.  Fowler,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Catharine  Haldry,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
James  Henry,  District  of  Columbia. 
Charles  A.  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hannah  M.  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mary  M.  Ijams,  Ijamsville,  Maryland. 
R.  Plummer  Ijams,  Ijamsville,  Maryland. 
Conrad  Ingledeiger,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Annie  Jenkins,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Andrew  .1.  Lambdin,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Joseph  H.  Linton,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Margaret  Maher,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Charles  Mathaei,  Baltimore1,  Maryland. 
Mary  B.  Nailor,  Washington,  1).  C. 
Helena  H.  Nicol,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Henry  Otto  Nicol,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Virginia  A.  Patterson,  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware. 
Anna  A.  Peabody,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  Peacock,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
John  Quinn,  District  of  Columbia 
Charles  Schillinger,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Aaron  B.  Showman,  Rohrersville,  Maryland. 
Emma  J.  Speak,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thomas  J.  Sprague,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Georgiana  Stevenson,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Charles  W.  Stevenson,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
John  Strohmer,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Susannah  Swope,  Smithsburg,  Maryland. 
Anna  Szymanoskie,  District  of  Columbia. 
Samuel  H.  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Grace  Webster,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Sarah  Jane  Wells,  West  River,  Maryland. 
Henry  C.  Wentz,  Union  M.  H.,  Maryland. 
William  Wirrlein,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Joseph  White,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Isaac  Winn,  District  of  Columbia. 

BLIND. 

Bridget  Braan,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Eliza  A.  Gibbons,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  T.  Gibbons,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Daniel  O'Connor,  jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Francis  T.  Seyes,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
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B. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  (he  Columbia  Institution 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind : 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  constituting  the  "  examining  committee " 
to  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  attended 
to  the  duty  of  examination  un  the  30th  of  June  and  the  first  of  July  last. 

The  examination  was  commenced  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  30,  at  9 
o'clock.  After  a  prayer  in  the  sign  language  b}'  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  principal, 
the  pupils  of  the  blind  department  were  examined. 

The  number  of  blind  under  instruction  during  the  year  has  been  five, 
taught  by  Miss  Mary  T.  G.  Gordon.  The  studies  pursued  by  them  during 
the  year  were  geography,  history,  (universal,)  arithmetic,  natural  history, 
and  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Two  of  the  blind  pupils  were  unfortunately  too  sick  to  attend  the  examina- 
tion. The  others  were  critically  examined  in  all  the  studies  they  had  pur- 
sued, and  their  proficiency  was  exceedingly  creditable,  and  such  as  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  pa- 
tience, ability,  and  zeal  of  their  immediate  instructress. 

There  have  been,  in  the  deaf-mute  department,  forty-nine  pupils  under  in- 
struction in  the  course  of  ihe  year.  These  have  been  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  most  advanced  having  had  from  three  to  six  years'  instruction 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  James  Denison;  the  middle  class,  from  one  to  three 
years,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Melville  Ballard  ;  the  primary  class,  under 
instruction  three  months,  taught  by  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Ijams.  .  Mr.  Peter  Baum- 
gras  has  also  continued  his  instruction  in  drawing  to  a  class  of  the  older 
pupils,  numbering  twenty-one. 

The  first  class  (Mr.  Denison's)  was  examined  in  arithmetic,  (fractions,  com- 
pound numbers,  and  interest,)  geography,  history,  English  composition,  and 
penmanship.  They  were  also  exercised  in  impromptu  essays  on  subjects 
given  them  by  the  committee. 

The  second  class  (Mr.  Ballard's)  was  examined  in  arithmetic,  (as  far  as  di- 
vision,) composition  and  penmanship. 

The  third  class,  (Mrs.  Ijams's,)  although  under  instruction  but  a  few  weeks,, 
were  able  to  write,  spell,  and  render  in  the  sign  language,  more  than  fifty 
substantives  and  adjectives.  The  penmanship  and  correctness  in  spelling 
of  this  class  was  very  creditable,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  committee  were  very  much  gratified  at  the  ability  manifested  by  every 
pupil  in  all  the  classes  examined.  The  answers  to  all  questions  were  prompt 
and  surprisingly  correct.  In  expressing  their  own  ideas  upon  the  several 
themes  given  them  by  the  members  of  the  committee,  they  manifested  quick 
apprehension,  and  gave  the  best  evidence  of  the  correct  and  logical  manner 
in  which  their  minds  had  been  trained  by  their  instructors;  while  their  beau- 
tiful and  rapid  writing  upon  the  large  slates — a  vast  improvement  upon 
blackboards — would  put  to  shame  many  well-educated  persons  in  possession 
of  all  their  faculties. 

Many  difficult  questions  were  propounded  to  the  first  class  by  membeis  of 
the  committee,  in  practical  arithmetic,  (such  as  the  computing  of  interest  on 
broken  sums,  for  years,  months,  and  days;  sums  in  compound  numbers,  frac- 
tions, &c .,)  which  were  answered  by  all  very  rapidly  and  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness, and  by  some  almost  as  fast  as  the  questions  could  be  propounded. 

Maps  were  very  readily  and  correctly  drawn  upon  the  slates,  exemplifying 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  geography,  so  far  as  the  delineations  were  made. 
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Various  representations  of  the  passions  and  emotions  incident  to  human- 
ity, in  the  sign  language,  were  made  by  several  of  the  pupils,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  convey  the  specified  emotion  to  the  dullest  comprehension. 

The  class  in  thawing  (Mr.  Baumgras's)  was  critically  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  highly  gratified  at  the  results  exhibited,  and  which  con- 
clusively showed  that  many  of  the  pupils  had  a  decided  taste  for  that  ele- 
gant accomplishment.  Specimens  of  pen  and  pencil  drawing  were  also 
exhibited,  most  creditable  to  those  who  executed  them. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  examination  was  the  execu- 
tion, by  ten  of  the  most  advanced  pupils,  of  outline  sketches  on  the  largo 
slates,  with  white  ci^ons.  The  teacher  would  draw  some  figure  which  the 
pupil  would  proceed,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  to  copy,  and  many  of 
the  copies  came  well  up,  in  artistic  skill,  to  the  originals. 

The  committee  was  busily  engaged  in  the  examination  for  five  hours  on 
Tuesday,  and  three  hours  on  Wednesday.  At  1  o'clock,  on  the  last-named 
day,  the  very  interesting  closing  exercises  of  the  year  took  place  in  the 
chapel.  They  were  public,  and  the  parents,  relatives,  and  friends  of  the  pu- 
pils were  present.  They  consisted  of  musical  performances  by  the  blind, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental  ;  the  reading  of  compositions  written  by  the 
mutes;  an  exhibition  of  pantomime  ;  exercises  in  extempore  composition  ; 
and  the  distribution  of  rewards  of  merit,  by  the  principal,  to  such  pupils  as 
had  attained  during  the  year  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  in  recita- 
tion and  conduct. 

A  most  prominent  and  attractive  feature  of  the  public  exhibition  was 
the  writing  of  impromptu  essays  by  the  more  advanced  deaf  mutes  upon 
subjects  presented  by  the  audience.  Here,  again,  rapid  thought  and  ex- 
pression were  required  and  exhibited,  much  to  the  gratification  of  all  who 
witnessed  the  exhibition. 

Beautiful  fancy  articles  manufactured  by  the  blind  were  exhibited,  and 
showed  much  skill  and  taste  in  their  execution.  Instruction  in  this  branch 
has  been  given  by  Mrs.  Hunter,  the  assistant  matron,  who  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  she  has  given  it. 

The  cabinet  shop,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  R.  Wright,  was  visited  by 
the  committee,  and  is  in  itself  an  institution.  The  committee  were  very 
much  gratified  to  find  there  the  evidences  that  many  of  the  male  mutes  were 
fast  approaching  the  art  of  perfect  workmen.  Many  of  the  articles  exhib- 
ited, in  a  finished  state,  would  do  credit  to  the  best  cabinet  warehouses  in  our 
city.  We  saw  work  in  all  its  stages,  and  saw  that  it  was  well  and  faith 
fully  done.  The  tools  were  of  the  best  kind  and  in  perfect  order.  Of  this 
feature  of  the  institution  the  committee  cannot  speak  too  highly.  Manual 
labor,  as  a  relaxation  from  study,  is  always  interesting  to  one  possessing 
any  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  he  who  acquires  the  excellent  trade  of  a 
cabinet-maker  while  receiving  his  mental  education,  will  always  have  a  re- 
sort by  which  a  competency  may  be  earned. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Ballard  having  resigned  his  position  in 
the  institution,  took  leave  of  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  institution  in  an 
affecting  address,  delivered  in  the  graceful  language  of  signs,  and  read  to 
the  hearing  portion  of  the  assembly  by  the  principal.  Mr.  Gallaudet  then 
offered  remarks  befitting  the  occasion,  and,  after  distributing  the  rewards 
of  merit,  announced  that  the  exercises  of  the  day  would  close  with  the  ren- 
dering, in  the  sign  language,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  one  of  the  mute  young- 
ladies,  which  was  done  in  a  most  affecting  and  beautiful  manner. 

The  committee  cannot  suffer  this  occasion  to  pass  without  rendering  to 
all  connected  with  the  establishment  and  conducting  of  "The  Columbia  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind"  the  highest  meed  of  praise. 
It  was  established  in  the  first  place  by  the  generous,  liberal  and  philan- 
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thropic  spirit  of  one  of  your  own  numbers,  whom  God  has  suffered  to  live  to 
see  it  grow  from  a  mere  private  school  to  its  present  proportions  of  vigor 
and  promise.  Your  committee  believe  it  is  destined,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Congress,  to  become  one  of  the  Jargest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  conducting  of  it  the  committee  have  ween  nothing  to 
condemn,  and  they  can  hardly  find  language  in  which  to  express  their  satis- 
faction at  all  they  saw.  Mr.  Gailaudet,  the  principal,  and  every  instructor 
under  him,  seemed  to  be  endued  with  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  their  utmost, 
metaphorically  speaking,  to  find  eyes  for  the  blind,  and  hearing  and  speech 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And  while  they  are  engaged  in  this  sacred 
and  philanthropic  task,  they  seek  to  light  np  the  darkened  chambers  of  what 
was  once  supposed  to  be  intellectual  night  with  religion  and  patriotism,  in 
addition  to  that  culture  which  shall  render  their  pupils  useful  men  and 
women  in  their  day  and  generation  ;  so  that  wdicn  they  go  forth  into  the 
world  they  may  teach  reverence  to  God,  devotion  to  country,  and  exert  a 
useful  and  beneficial  influence  upon  all  around  them. 

The  committee  earnestly  recommend  this  institution  to  Congress  as  one 
meriting  their  fostering  and  liberal  kindness. 

B.  B.  FRENCH, 
G.  W.  SAMSON, 
W.  H.  CHAPMAN, 

Committee. 

Washington  City,  July,  1863. 


REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms — the  first  beginning  on 
the  second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December;  the 
second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  first  Wednesday  in 
July. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January, 
and  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  to  the  second  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  at  Easter,  and  the  4th  of  July. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  v:.sit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and 
at  the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special 
urgent  reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their 
friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers 
all  expenses  except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  army  or 
navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

VIII.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  institution 
of  deaf  mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the  applicants 
are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  two 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of  good  mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions 
above  referred  to  are  requested  to  address  the  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with 
clothing,  and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  insti- 
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tution  they  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year. 
All  clothing  should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

An  exception  to  the  above  regulations  is  made  in  the  case  of  indigent  pu- 
pils from  Maryland,  who  are  clothed  \iy  the  institution. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  the  superintendent. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  AID  THE  BLIND, 

FOR 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  18G4, 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 

FOR 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1864, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Patron. — Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 
President. — Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  A.  M. 
Secretary. — William  Stickney. 
Treasurer. — George  W.  Riggs,  Jr. 

Directors. — Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  William  H.  Edes,  Judson  Mitchell, 
James  C.  McGuire,  David  A.  Hall,  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D. 

Examining  Committee. — Benjamin  B.  French,  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D,, 
Rev.  T.  R.  Howlett. 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

President. — Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  A.  M. 
Professor. — Richard  S.  Storrs,  A.  M. 
Instructor. — Roswell  Parish,  Jr.,  A.  B. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Instructors. — Roswell  Parish,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Joseph  H.  Ijams,  Samuel  A. 
Adams. 

Instructor  of  Draicing. — Peter  Baumgras. 
Instructress  of  the  Blind. — Mary  T.  G.  Gordon. 
Attending  Physician. — N.  S.  Lincoln,  M.  D. 
Matron. — Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet. 
Assistant  Matron. — Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Hunter. 


Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 

November  17,  1S64. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for  the 
rapport  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress  during  the 
^ear  ending  June  30,  1864. 
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The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  1st  of  July,  1863,  numbered  52 

Entered  during  the  year   10 

Dismissed  during  the  year   4  6 

Remaining  on  the  30th  of  June  last   58 

Entered  since  June  30   19 

Dismissed  since  June  30   4 

Total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  since  the  1st  of  July, 

1863   81 

Deaf  mutes,  males,  45;  females,  27;  total   72 

Blind,  males,  4;  females,  5;  total   9 

A  table,  marked  C,  is  hereto  appended,  showing  the  names  and  residences  of 
all  the  pupils  instructed  in  the  institution  during  the  last  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  blind  pupils  is  very  small.  This  has 
been  the  case  from  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  and  is  attributable  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  blind  persons  of  a  teachable  age,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  further 
to  the  fact  that  while  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Maryland  are  instructed  in  this  in- 
stitution (their  expenses  being  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State)  the 
blind  of  that  Commonwealth  are  educated  in  an  institution,  established  expressly 
for  their  benefit  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  smallness  of  our  blind  department,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of 
classification,  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  since  no  advantages  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  association  in  the  same  institution  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
the  best  interests  of  our  blind  will  be  advanced  by  their  transfer  to  an  institu- 
tion exclusively  for  persons  bereft  of  sight.  It  is  therefore  respectfully  recom- 
mended that  Congress  be  asked  to  modify  the  existing  laws  as  to  admissions 
into  this  institution,  so  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  current  year,  blind 
persons,  now  entitled  to  be  received  here,  may  be  instructed  elsewhere.  Since 
Maryland  has  provided  for  her  deaf  mutes  in  this  institution,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  she  has  a  well-conducted  school  in  successful  operation  easily  accessi- 
ble from  this  District,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  our  blind  should  be  placed 
in  the  institution  in  Baltimore. 

The  deaf  mute  department  has  largely  increased  in  numbers  since  our  last 
report,  and  we  trust  those  whom  God's  alleviating  providence  has  brought  to  us 
have  experienced  a  moral  and  intellectual  development  that  shall  exert  an 
influence  for  good  on  themselves  and  others  through  all  time.  The  deportment 
of  the  pupils  in  both  departments,  considering  their  natural  disabilities,  has  been 
highly  gratifying  to  the  officers  of  the  institution.  Especially  with  the  older 
pupils  have  unmistakable  evidences  appeared  of  maturing  stability  of  character, 
of  high  aims  in  life,  of  mental  growth,  of  respect  for  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
and  of  deep  patriotic  feeling. 

Our  corps  of  instructors  has  undergone  some  modification  since  onr  last 
report. 

Mr.  James  Denison,  for  seven  years  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher,  has 
been  compelled  by  the  condition  of  his  health  to  relinquish  his  position.  The 
lack  of  his  valuable  services  will  be  greatly  felt  in  the  institution,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  with  the  return  of  another  year  he  may  be  able  to  resume  his  labors  here. 

Mr.  William  E.  Ijams,  whose  engagement  in  the  institution  was  but  tem- 
porary, retired  on  the  1st  of  March  last  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
ministry.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Ijams,  who  had 
been  for  six  years  an  instructor  in  the  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
The  progress  of  the  pupils  placed  under  Mr.  Ijams's  care  furnishes  decided  evi- 
dence of  his  ability  and  faithfulness  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Samu;  1  A.  Adams,  a  deaf  mute,  who  has  been  for  some  years  giving 
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private  lessons  to  deaf  mute  children  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  who  led  the 
weekly  religious  services  of  a  class  of  adult  deaf  mutes  in  Grace  church,  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  an  instructor  in  this  institution  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session.  Peculiarly  fitted  in  his  disposition  to  teach  young  chil- 
dren, and  having*  had  experience  in  this  special  work,  Mr.  Adams  cannot  fail  to 
prove  himself  a  valuable  instructor  to  the  little  ones  committed  to  his  charge. 
^  A  critical  examination  of  all  the  pupils  in  our  institution  was  conducted  at 
the  close  of  our  academic  year  by  a  committee  consisting  of  B.  B.  French,  esq., 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings;  Joseph  Henry,  LL.  D,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  and  Rev.  T.  R.  Howlett,  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
church.  Their  report,  a  copy  of  which,  marked  A,  is  hereto  annexed,  gives  all 
needed  details  as  to  the  studies  pursued  in  our  respective  departments,  and  the 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  in  each  class. 

The  continued  health  of  our  large  household  during  the  past  year  calls  for  an 
expression  of  gratitude  on  our  part  to  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  lives  of  men. 
No  severe  cases  of  sickness  have  occurred,  nor  has  any  prevailing  disease  of  a 
serious  character  invaded  our  household. 

Death  has,  however,  come  to  us  in  a  form  little  expected,  and  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  trying.  On  the  31st  of  January  last,  James  Henry,  one  of  our 
earliest  pupils,  and  a  boy  of  uncommon  intelligence  and  promise,  was  instantly 
killed  on  the  track  of  the  Baltimore  railroad  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
institution.  He  had  obtained  leave  with  three  of  his  schoolmates  to  visit  a 
friend  in  one  of  the  forts  northeast  of  the  city,  and  in  a  moment  of  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  rules  of  the  institution  ventured  to  walk  along  the  railroad  track. 
A  locomotive  approached,  unnoticed,  behind  him.  He  probably  felt  the  jar  of 
the  moving  train  as  it  was  just  upon  him,  and,  stooping  to  spring  from  the  track, 
received  in  his  left  temple  a  blow  from  the  platform  of  the  engine,  was  thrown 
some  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  and  fell  a  corpse.  His  loss  was  a  deep  affliction  to 
the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  institution,  but  the  severity  of  the  blow  is  tem- 
pered by  the  conviction  he  left  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  that  he  was 
prepared  for  the  sudden  transition  from  time  to  eternity.  For  months  imme- 
diately preceding  his  death  he  had  given  his  friends  the  most  gratifying  evi- 
dences that  he  had  learned  to  love  God,  and  had  reposed  his  confidence  in  an 
all-merciful  Saviour. 

During  the  vacation  of  last  summer  another  of  our  pupils,  Joseph  White,  a 
native  of  Washington,  was  called  away  from  earth.  He  was  also  one  of  our 
earliest  pupils,  and  had  for  seven  years  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  institution. 
•  He  was  spending  the  vacation  at  the  home  of  a  sister,  and  was  prostrated  by  an 
j  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism.  His  sufferings  were  severe,  but  were  en- 
dured with  patient  submission.  He  was  a  boy  who  desired  and  endeavored  to 
do  right  in  spite  of  some  infirmities  of  disposition,  and  he  will  be  remembered 
with  affection  by  all  who  knew  him. 

While  the  general  progress  of  the  institution  during  the  year  under  review 
has  been  highly  encouraging,  the  directors  take  especial  interest  in  reporting  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  department  of  instruction  designed  to  benefit  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  the  successful  establishment  of  which 
will  make  this  institution  national  in  its  character  and  sphere  of  usefulness. 

In  our  fifth  annual  report  the  purpose  was  indicated  of  establishing,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  institution,  a  department  which  should  furnish  deaf  mutes  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

No  college  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  then  in  existence,  though  the  desir- 
ableness and  practicability  of  such  an  institution  had  been  often  urged  by  able 
educationists. 

The  directors  were  of  the  opinion  that  no  better  location  could  be  found 
wherein  to  open  such  a  school  of  learning  for  American  deaf-mute  youth  than 
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Washington,  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  in  connexion  with  an  institution 
organized  and  sustained  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

In  March  last,  Congress  was  asked  to  confer  collegiate  powers  upon  the  authori- 
ties of  this  institution.  A  bill  authorizing  the  bestowal  of  degrees  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  was,  after  considerable  discussion,  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice 
in  either  branch  of  Congress.  On  the  basis  of  this  law,  and  of  our  act  of  incor- 
poration, we  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  collegiate 
department,  and  on  the  28th  of  June  last,  public  exercises  of  inauguration  were  held 
in  the  Four-and-a-half  street  Presbyterian  church  in  Washington.  We  invite 
especial  attention  to  a  report  of  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  hereto  annexed, 
marked  13.  Professor  Richard  S.  Storrs,  lately  an  instructor  in  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  our  new 
department,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  8th  day  of  September  last. 
Professor  Storrs  having  devoted  himself  for  ten  years  with  marked  success  to 
the  arduous  work  of  instructing  deaf  mutes,  and  having  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  at  the  oldest  of  American  institutions,  brings  with  him  a  fund  of  experi- 
ence, besides  valuable  natural  endowments,  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  his  new 
position.  Pour  pupils  from  our  own  elementary  department  have  entered  upon 
an  advanced  course  of  preparatory  study,  also  two  graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania 
institution,  while  a  graduate  of  the  high  class  in  the  New  York  institution  and 
a  graduate  of  the  high  class  at  Hartford,  having  completed  at  those  institutions 
a  satisfactory  course  of  preparatory  study,  have  been  regularly  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  department.  The  two  latter  students  have  been  engaged  as  teachers 
of  elementary  classes,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  our  own  institution.  Appli- 
cations for  admission  have  been  received  from  deaf  mutes  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Maryland. 

The  charges  for  board  and  tuition  in  the  collegiate  department,  as  in  the  other 
departments,  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Cases,  however,  will  doubtless  arise  of  worthy  deaf  mutes,  desirous  and  capa- 
ble of  pursuing  a  course  of  advanced  study,  who  will  find  it  out  of  their  power 
to  pay  the  above-named  sum. 

To  such  applicants  the  directors  propose  to  render  assistance  by  remitting  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  usual  charge,  as  circumstances  seem  to  require,  and  as  fat- 
as  the  means  of  the  institution  will  admit.  This  we  are  authorized  to  do  in  the 
fifth  section  of  our  organic  act. 

We  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  announce  in  detail  the  gradation  and 
classification  which  will  become  necessary  in  the  expansion  of  our  course  of 
study  beyond  that  afforded  in  other  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  AVe 
desire,  however,  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  deaf  mutes  or  semi-mutes  who 
may  be  thinking  of  an  advanced  course  of  study,  that  our  arrangements  will  be 
such  as  to  permit  the  admission  of  students  who  have  graduated,  either  from 
high  classes  or  from  institutions  where  no  such  classes  exist,  their  standing  in 
our  institution  being  determined  by  the  examinations  they  may  be  able  to  sustain 
on  entering. 

Classified  abstract  of  the  receipts  and,  expenditures  of  the  institution  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1864. 

RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  treasury  United  States   $7,  975  00 

State  of  Maryland  for  support  of  pupils   3,  032  36 

city  of  Baltimore  for  support  of  pupils   1,  616  09 

private  subscriptions   130  00 

sale  of  old  stoves  and  live-stock   89  79 

board  and  horse-keeping   222  50 
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friends  of  pupils  for  clothing   7  25 

sale  of  bead  work   12  17 

balance  due  the  superintendent  ....    390  5 1 


13,  475  67 


EXPENDITURES. 

Balance  from  last  year  due  the  superintendent   $34  22 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   5,  527  58 

groceries   1,  826  34 

medicines   80  83 

fuel  and  lights   444  70 

hay,  oats,  straw,  and  grain   549  82 

blacksmithing   34  50 

furniture   461  15 

insurance   37  42 

repairs  and  improvements   1,  258  10 

daily  household  expenses,  including  vegetables   1,  077  98 

books  and  stationery   67  63 

dry  goods   177  35 

beads  for  fancy  work   6  15 

milk   98  12 

meats   1,  682  78 

exhibition  of  pupils   21  00 

lot  in  Glenwood  cemetery   70  00 

funeral  expenses   20  00 


13,475  67 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  institution  last  year  amounted  to 
$13,0S5  16,  and  the  expenditures  to  $13;475  67,  which  left  a  balance  due  the 
superintendent  of  $390  51.  More  than  this  amount  was  due  on  the  1st  of  July 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  not  payable  until  the  1st  of  October.  This 
has  since  been  collected. 

The  greatly  augmented  cost  of  all  articles  of  domestic  use  now  prevailing,  and 
which  will,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  compels 
us  to  increase  our  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  The  advance  in 
our  numbers  next  year  promises  to  be  as  great  as  it  has  been  during  the  last. 
The  proper  instruction  of  our  pupils,  as  they  engage  in  studies  of  a  high  grade, 
necessitates  the  use  of  illustrative  apparatus  and  books  of  reference.  The  weight 
of  these  considerations  induces  us  to  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to  appro- 
priate twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($12,500)  for  the  salaries  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  institution,  including  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  illustrative  apparatus. 

We  point  with  some  pride  to  the  record  of  our  expenditures  for  the  support 
of  the  institution,  from  its  establishment  to  the  present  time,  in  the  belief  that, 
on  comparison  with  institutions  more  favorably  located  than  ours  as  to  cost  of 
living,  it  will  appear  that  no  waste  or  extravagance  has  occurred  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this.  Rigid  economy  in  every  expenditure  has  ever  been  a  governing 
principle  with  the  officers  of  this  institution,  and  we  entertain  the  hope  that  the 
confidence  reposed  in  us  by  Congress,  as  evinced  in  its  readiness  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  support  and  enlargement  of  the  institution,  may  not  be  abused  in 
the  future. 
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Statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  manual  labor  shop 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1864. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  G.  W.  Riggs,  treasurer,  out  of  the  manual  labor  fund.    $600  00 


from  the  institution  for  furniture   101  55 

for  furniture  sold  through  G.  M.  Wight   388  56 

for  furniture  sold  at  the  institution   31  35 

balance  due  the  superintendent   201  62 


1,323  OS 


EXPENDITURES. 

Balance  from  last  year  due  the  superintendent   $451  38 

Expended  for  wages  of  shop-master   345  00 

materials   418  39 

rent  of  shop   100  00 

insurance    8  31 


1,323  08 


The  value  of  furniture  finished  and  unfinished,  together  with  materials  on 
hand  July  1,  was  about  four  hundred  dollars,  ($400.) 

The  operations  of  the  cabinet  shop,  while  they  have  afforded  valuable  oppor- 
tunities to  our  male  mutes  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  a  useful  trade,  have 
not  been  attended  with  that  pecuniary  success  which  we  had  hoped  for.  This 
result  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  great  drawbacks  experienced  in  the  use  of  a 
small  rented  building  designed  for  a  dwelling-house  and  entirely  unfit  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  has  been  diverted.  So  inconvenient  has  this  building 
proved  that  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  discontinue  the  shop  until  more 
suitable  accommodations  can  be  provided  for  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  institution. 

In  former  reports  the  importance  of  affording  young  deaf  mutes  instruction  in 
useful  labor,  simultaneously  with  their  advancement  in  intellectual  knowledge, 
has  been  urged  upon  Congress.  The  increasing  number  seeking  the  fostering 
care  of  the  institution  makes  us  feel  more  than  ever  before  the  existing  lack  with 
regard  to  proper  shop-buildings,  and  it  is  most  earnestly  desired  by  the  officers 
of  the  institution  that  Congress  should  take  such  action  at  its  approaching  session 
as  may  place  means  at  our  disposal  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  these  much- 
needed  improvements. 

Congress  at  its  session  of  1862-,63  appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,7H0  for  steam- 
heating  and  gas-making  apparatus  aud  fixtures.  The  stearn-heating  apparatus 
(Gold's  system  of  sheet-iron  radiators  and  low-pressure  boiler,  with  Hill's  im- 
provement) was  introduced  into  the  brick  building  in  October,  1863,  at  a  cost 
of  $2,620,  and  proves  a  satisfactory  and  economical  method,  of  warming  the 
institution. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  advance  in  the  cost  of  iron  and  labor  rendered  it 
impossible  to  erect  gas-works  with  the  remaining  balance  of  this  appropriation. 
This  improvement  has  therefore  been  deferred.  The  sum  of  $14S  02  has  been 
expended  for  gas  fixtures  now  used  in  connexion  with  coal-oil  lamps,  leaving 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $951  98,  which  will  be  applied  whenever  it  can  be 
made  available  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  appropriation.  In  an  estimate 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned  an  amount  is  included  for  gas-making  apparatus. 
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Should  Congress  see  fit  to  make  this  appropriation  the  above  balance  can  then 
be  used  to  perfect  the  work  of  properly  lighting  the  institution.  The  inconve- 
niences attendant  upon  the  individual  lamp  system,  considerable  in  the  private 
family,  are  proportionately  greater  in  a  public  institution,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  revenue  of  another  year  will  enable  us  to  burn  gas. 

At  its  last  session  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,200  to  bring  the 
Potomac  water  into  the  institution.  This  improvement  has  been  effected  without 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  and  the  advantages  arising  from  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  in  an  institution  like  ours,  where  the  amount 
available  hitherto  for  domestic  purposes  or  for  security  against  the  spread  of 
fire  was  dangerously  small,  are  too  apparent  to  call  for  further  remark  in  this 
report. 

Congress  also,  at  the  close  of  its  last  session,  made  an  appropriation  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  dollars  ($26,000)  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  "  to  enable  us 
to  instruct  our  male  pupils  in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  to  furnish  sites  for 
mechanic  shops  and  other  necessary  buildings."  A  tract  containing  nearly 
fourteen  acres,  bordering  the  former  grounds  of  the  institution  on  the  north  and 
west,  was  purchased  in  July  last,  the  price  paid  being  co-equal  with  the  appro- 
priation. This  property  lies  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  Capitol,  and,  in 
view  of  its  nearness  to  the  city,  (fronting  for  seven  hundred  and  eighty  (780) 
feet  on  the  boundary  line  between  Sixth  and  Ninth  streets  east,)  its  commanding 
and  elevated  location,  the  fine  building  sites  it  will  furnish,  the  improved  char- 
acter of  the  land,  and  its  immediate  contiguity  to  the  institution,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  most  advantageous  purchase.  The  grounds  of  the  institution  now  comprise 
about  sixteen  acres  aud  may  be  considered  complete  as  to  extent. 

Our  buildings,  however,  are  entirely  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  our 
present  number  of  inmates.  In  our  last  report  an  estimate  was  submitted  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  to  be  used  as  mechanic  shops,  to  take  the  place  of  our 
school-buildings  then  in  a  decaying  condition,  and  to  provide  enlarged  accom- 
modations for  the  male  department.  These  improvements  were  of  exceeding 
importance  to  the  well-being  and  proper  care  of  our  pupils.  The  appropriation, 
however,  faikd  to  pass  the  Senate,  and,  consequently,  our  inmates  have  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  much  discomfort  and  many  inconveniences.  The  condition 
of  certain  buildings  now,  from  necessity,  used  for  the  accommodation  of  our  schools 
and  male  department,  is  such  as  to  call  loudly  for  improvement,  not  only  from 
considerations  as  to  the  proper  care  of  their  occupants,  but  from  a  due  regard  to  the 
reputation  of  our  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  our  own  and  other 
countries. 

An  able  contemporary,  at  the  head  of  a  most  important  and  successful  public 
institution  in  this  District,  in  a  recent  report  very  justly  remarks  that — 

"A  government  establishment  situated  in  or  near  the  capital  of  the  republic, 
whether  scientific  or  benevolent  in  its  objects,  is  a  representative  institution. 
That  character  is  inseparable  from  its  conspicuous  position.  It  also  arises 
from  the  universal  and  just  expectation  that  all  institutions  and  appurtenances 
of  the  general  government  of  a  great  nation  will  be  complete,  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  their  several  objects  enjoyed  by  the  representa- 
tive or  ruling  people  of  the  country.  If  this  institution  is  in  truth,  to  ever  so 
small  an  extent,  an  exponent  of  American  knowledge  and  philanthropy,  its 
position  is  in  that  respect  a  highly  responsible  one.  It  will  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  character  of  the  other  similar  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
that  influence  ought,  in  time,  to  be  large  and  good.  It  will  have  its  weight, 
however  small,  in  determining  the  estimate  our  own  people  will  form  of  the 
character  and  benefits  of  their  own  government,  and  it  will  also  affect  the 
judgment  that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  countries  and  governments, 
travelling  or  sojourning  in  this  country,  will  form  in  respect  to  the  character  of 
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American  institutions  and  the  practical  merits  of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment." 

In  the  belief  that  Congress,  recognizing  the  force  of  these  considerations, 
intends  to  perfect  the  noble  work  undertaken  in  the  establishment  of  this  insti- 
tution, that  it  may  be  a  model  of  its  kind,  a  lilting  monument  of  the  liberality 
and  humanity  of  a  great  and  free  government,  and  an  exemplar  to  foreign 
nations  of  the  spirit  of  our  enlightened  people,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  for 
further  aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  designs. 

Our  estimates  for  the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  the  proposed  additions  to 
our  buildings  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficient 
to  complete  the  work,  including  steam-heating  and  gas-making  apparatus  and 
all  necessary  furniture.  For  these  objects  we  respectfully  recommend  that 
Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  thirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents,  ($39,445  87.) 

Before  closing  this  report  we  desire  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  faithful 
services  rendered  by  those  to  whom  the  arduous  duty  of  instructing  and  train- 
ing our  pupils  has  been  intrusted.  A  spirit  of  harmony  has  ever  pervaded  our 
establishment,  and  to  the  individual  ability  of  each  officer  and  teacher  has  been 
added  the  important  element  of  cordial  co-operation  to  a  degree  that  has  en- 
hanced largely  the  success  attending  our  efforts. 

To  the  Disposer  of  all  events,  whose  merciful  providence  has  ever  blessed 
the  institution,  we  offer  our  humble  thanks  for  the  manifold  evidences  of  His 
goodness  vouchsafed  to  us  the  past  year,  and  rest  our  hopes  for  the  future  use- 
fulness of  the  institution  on  His  recorded  promises  to  prosper  the  works  of  those 
who  labor  in  His  fear. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  President. 

Hon.  John  P.  Usher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


A. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Columbia  .Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

and  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  constituting  the  examining  committee  to  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  attended  to  the 
duty  (if  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  that  growing  and  most  interesting  in- 
stitution on  the  23d  and  27  th  days  of  June  last. 

The  examination  was  commenced  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  chapel  of  the  institution. 

The  first  class  examined  was  composed  of  pupils  who  had  been  but  a  few 
months  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  James  Denison.  The  proficiency  was  as 
good  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  brief  time  that  the' pupils  had  been 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Denison,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  awaking  the  dormant 
faculties  of  the  deaf  mute.  The  next  class  examined  was  one  taught  by  Mrs. 
Lizzie  L.  Denison.  The  pupils  had  been  under  instruction  one  year  and  three 
months.  They  Avere  examined  in  the  spelling  of  single  words,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  simple  sentences,  having  pursued  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons 
during  the  time  of  their  tuition.  The  exercises  of  this  class  were  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  committee.  The  orthography  was  remarkably  correct,  and,  indeed, 
the  plan  adopted  of  teaching  children  to  spell  by  writing  on  the  blackboard 
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might,  as  your  committee  think,  be  advantageously  introduced  generally  into 
ordinary  school  instruction. 

The  next  class  examined  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ijams.  It  consists  of  three 
divisions  under  instruction  four,  three,  and  two  years,  respectively. 

The  first  division,  under  instruction  two  years,  was  examined  in  Dr. 
Feet's  Elementary  Lessons.  The  examination  was  very  satisfactory,  and 
evinced  not  only  readiness  in  writing,  but  also  clearness  of  conception  and 
facility  of  expression ;  and  the  committee  were  particularly  impressed  through- 
out the  examinations  with  the  excellence  of  the  chirography. 

The  second  division,  under  instruction  three  years,  was  examined  in  Mr. 
Jacobs's  course  of  instruction,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Expertness 
in  the  four  most  important  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  the 
accountant,  was  most  apparent. 

The  third  division,  under  instruction  four  years,  was  examined  in  the  con- 
struction of  original  sentences  or  given  words,  on  facts  of  general  knowledge 
as  acquired  from  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Lessons;  in  the  elements  of  geogiaphy  and 
history  and  in  arithmetic,  as  far  as  division.  This  class  was  exercised  in  draw- 
ing maps  on  the  blackboard,  and  in  writing  the  order  of  historical  events.  Great 
proficiency  was  shoAvn  in  the  performance  of  these  exercises. 

A  class  of  seven  years'  standing,  taught  by  Mr.  James  Denison,  was  then 
examined  in  arithmetic,  through  compound  numbers,  interest,  and  fractions, 
mathematical  problems,  &c. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  devoted  to  this  examination  was  given  to 
operations  in  that  most  difficult  part  of  arithmetic,  the  management  of  vulgar 
fractions,  in  which  the  pupils  manifested  a  great  degree  of  proficiency. 

A  class  of  five  years'  standing,  also  taught  by  Mr.  James  Denison,  was 
examined  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  evinced  a  good  proficiency. 
This  concluded  the  examination  of  the  first  day. 

On  Monday,  the  27th,  the  committee  were  again  in  attendance,  and  continued 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Denison's  most  advanced  class  in  natural  history, 
physiology,  and  original  and  impromptu  compositions  in  English. 

This  examination  was  most  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  All  the  questions 
asked  were  promptly  and  correctly  answered  ;  and  the  compositions,  based 
upon  subjects  given  to  the  pupils  first  by  their  instructor,  and  then  by  members 
of  the  committee,  were  well  and  rapidly  written,  and  evinced  ready  and  correct 
comprehension.  As  a  final  and  pretty  severe  test  of  the  intellectual  qualifica- 
tion of  the  pupils,  single  words,  not  in  ordinary  use,  were  given,  with  a  request 
that  each  pupil  would  write  a  theme  wherein  the  word  given  should  be  properly 
introduced,  with  its  legitimate  meaning  illustrated.  Not  a  single  pupil  failed  in 
this  somewhat  difficult  exercise  even  to  educated  persons  having  the  use  of  all 
their  faculties ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  trace  in  the  compositions  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  different  minds  in  the  subjects  chosen,  no  two  of  them  being  in 
any  wise  similar. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  the  examination  of  this  class.  The  committee 
then  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Baumgras's  class  in  drawing. 

But  one  of  the  examining  committee  of  the  last  year  was  upon  the  com- 
mittee of  the  present  year,  and  to  him  the  improvement  made  by  this  class 
during  the  .  year  was  very  manifest.  The  pencil  drawings  exhibited  were 
beautifully  and  artistically  done,  and  the  crayon  sketches  made  upon  the  slate- 
tables  in  the  presence  of  the  committee  were  many  of  them  such  as  would  do 
credit  to  a  professed  artist.  Mr.  Baumgras  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  t lie 
patience  and  perseverance  with  which  he  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year  in  the 
instruction  of  this  class.  Having  completed  the  examination  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils,  the  committee  proceeded  to  examine  the  department  for  the  blind. 

These  pupils,  comparatively  few  in  number,  have  been  under  the  instruction  of 
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Miss  Mary  T.  G.  Gordon.  A  class  in  Goodrich's  Universal  History  was  firs; 
examined,  then  a  single  pupil  in  geography,  a  class  in  natural  history,  in 
physiology,  and  in  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy.  Examinations  were 
also  made  in  arithmetic.  All  these  examinations  were  most  satisfactory  to  the 
committee,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  great  care  and  faithfulness  of  the  instructor. 

Exhibitions  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  then  given,  showing 
in  some  of  the  pupils  much  taste  and  skill  in  that  beautiful  art.  Fancy  work, 
such  as  bead-work  and  knitting,  by  the  blind  pupils,  was  exhibited,  giving 
evidence  of  patient  industry  and  much  ingenuity.  This  closed  the  examination, 
and  the  committee  left,  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  improvement  that 
philanthropy  in  the  right  direction  had  brought  about  in  the  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  who  not  many  years  ago  were  considered  almost 
useless  incumbrances  on  the  community,  but  who  are  now  taking  their  places 
among  the  learned  and  polished  and  effective  laborers  in  the  fields  of  literature 
and  art. 

The  committee  will  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  throughout  the  exercises  of 
writing  on  the  slate-tables  (or  black-boards)  not  a  single  error  of  spelling  was 
noticed.  The  committee  were  much  interested  in  the  writing  of  the  pupils  upon 
the  slates  from  dictation  in  the  sign  language,  which  was  done  with  great 
rapidity  and  ease,  and  exhibited  how  readily  and  rapidly  the  minds  of  the  deaf 
mutes  could  grasp  a  subject  thus  dictated  to  them. 

The  committee  were  much  pleased  with  the  interest,  care,  and  affection 
exhibited  by  the  teachers,  and  all  in  any  authority  in  the  institution.  Mr. 
Gallaudet  seems  to  be  the  very  man  for  the  place  he  occupies,  and  all  the 
teachers  gave  evidence  of  their  great  ability  to  perform  the  peculiar  and  very 
arduous  duties  required  of  them. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  June,  your  committee  enjoyed  the  great  pleasure  of 
attending  the  exhibition  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  institution  at  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Four-and-a-half  street,  when  and  where  the  first  college 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  inaugurated. 

The  exercises  in  themselves  were  most  interesting,  and  enjoyed,  by  quite  a 
numerous  and  discriminating  audience ;  but  as  they  have  been  given  in  full  in 
pamphlet  form  to  the  public,  the  committee  need  not  go  into  particulars  ;  but 
they  will  take  leave  to  say  that  it  was  an  event  so  interesting  and  of  so  momen- 
tous and  noble  a  tendency  as  to  deserve  to  be  made  a  landmark  in  the  progress 
of  deaf  mute  education,  to  stand  conspicuous  through  all  coming  time ;  and  for 
initiating  which  the  Congress  of  the  Unit.d  States,  as  the  instrument  of  that 
Almighty  Power  who  cares  for  all,  deserves  the  laudation  of  the  whole  literary 
and  philanthropic  world. 

B.  B.  FRENCH, 
T.  R.  HOWLETT, 
JOSEPH  HENRY, 

Committee. 

"Washington  City,  September,  1864. 


B. 

Inauguration  of  tke  College  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  June  28,  1864. 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  BV  THE  RETIRING  PRESIDENT,  HON.  AMOS  KENDALL. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  About  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  a  man  appeared  in 
this  city  having  in  charge  a  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  whom  he  exhibited 
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to  the  citizens,  asking  contributions  to  aid  him  in  establishing  an  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  that  class  of  unfortunates  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including 
also  the  blind.  He  excited  much  sympathy  among  our  citizens  and  succeed*  d 
in  getting  up  a  considerable  school.  Professing  a  desire  to  make  it  permanent, 
he  solicited  a  number  of  citizens  to  act  as  trustees,  and  a  board  was  formed  com- 
posed of  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  James  C.  McGuire,  1).  A.  Hall,  W.  H. 
Edes,  Judson  Mitchell,  and  myself.  But  the  board  was  barely  organized  when 
it  discovered  that  the  objects  of  the  individual  in  question  had  not  been  under- 
stood, and  that  he  was  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  such  an 
institution.  The  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  board  was,  whether  they 
should  abandon  the  enterprise,  or  proceed  under  the  discouraging  circumstances 
then  existing.  The  tender  of  a  house  and  lot  adjoining  the  city  limits,  previ- 
ously made,  was  repeated,  and,  actuated  by  sympathy  for  these  children  of  mis- 
fortune, the  board  resolved  to  proceed,  relying  for  support  upon  the  liberality  of 
their  fellow-citizens  and  Congress. 

In  the  mean  time  rumors  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  pupils  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  school  by  their  teacher  reached  the  public  authorities,  and  at  the  instance 
of  the  district  attorney  my  name  was  used  as  their  next  friend  in  a  legal  process 
to  test  the  truth  of  these  rumors.  They  were  proved  to  be  true  by  abundant 
testimony,  and  the  court  directed  such  of  them  as  belonged  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  restored  to  their  parents.  There  were  among  them,  however, 
five  deaf  mutes  who  had  been  brought  from  the  State  of  New  York,"  having  no 
parents,  or  none  who  seemed  to  care  what  became  of  them.  These  were  bound 
to  me  as  their  guardian  by  the  orphans'  court,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  our  in 
stitution.  And  now  I  am  most  happy  to  present  you  with  three  of  my  wards, 
all  well  advanced  in  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  one  of  them  the  young  lady 
whose  beautiful  composition  on  Florence  Nightingale  has  been  read  in  your 
hearing. 

In  January,  1S57,  the  board  petitioned  Congress  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  readily  granted,  with  provision  for  the  payment  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  tuition  and  support  of 
indigent  pupils  belonging  to  the  District.  At  a  subsequent  period  Congress  di- 
rected the  admission  of  deaf  mute  children  of  persons  in  the  military  and  naval 
service,  and  also  provided  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses, 
so  that  the  institution  became  very  properly  a  public  charity  supported  in  the 
main  by  the  government.  An  appropriation  of  $9,000  was  also  made  to  enlarge 
a  brick  building  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  so  as 
better  to  accommodate  the  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils. 

Material  aid  has  also  been  derived  in  the  department  of  manual  labor  from  a 
transfer  of  the  funds  of  "  Washington's  Manual  Labor  School  and  Male  Orphan 
Asylum,"  originally  organized  by  the  agency  of  P.  W.  Gallaudet,  the  grand- 
father of  our  present  superintendent,  but  never  put  in  operation. 

Our  institution  was  fortunate  enough  soon  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  several  years  past  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State  has  made  provision  for  the  education  therein  of  a  number  of 
their  mute  children. 

The  example  of  the  State  was  followed  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  whose  coun- 
cils provided  for  the  support  of  ten  mutes  from  that  city.  So  pleased  were  the 
members  of  those  councils,  on  a  late  visit  to  the  institution,  with  the  progress 
made  by  their  proteges,  that  on  their  return  they  voted  to  double  the  number 
and  increase  the  compensation  for  their  tuition  and  support. 

Our  present  superintendent,  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  was  appointed  on  the  30th  day 
of  May,  1S57.  His  mother,  the  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  II.  Gallaudet,  was, 
at  the  same  time,  appointed  matron.  Under  their  charge  the  progress  of  the 
institution,  beginning  with  Jive  pupils,  has  been  as  follows,  viz : 
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Number  of  pupils  July,  1S58   17 

Do.  do.      do.   1859   20 

Do.  do.      do.   1860   30 

Do.  do.      do.   1861     35 

Do.  do.      do.   1862   38 

Do.  do.      do.   1863   52 

And  now  it  is   58 


During  all  this  period  there  has  not  been  a  death  from  sickness  among  the 
pupils  of  the  institution,  This  remarkable  fact  is  undoubtedly  attributable  in 
a  very  high  degree  to  the  excellent  care  bestowed  upon  the  children  by  the 
matron  and  her  assistants. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  increase  of  numbers  or  the  excellent  health  of  the 
pifpils  of  which  we  are  proud,  as  their  advancement  in  knowledge  and  in  moral 
training.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  country  the 
same  number  of  children  brought  together  promiscuously  who  have  made  in  the 
same  time  the  same  advance  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  composition, 
whose  notions  of  moral  right  are  more  correct,  or  whose  conduct  is  more  exem- 
plary. 

Having  advanced  thus  far  in  an  enterprise  undertaken  with  humble  means,  we 
now  propose  to  take  another  step  forward. 

The  deaf  mutes  are  numerous  enough  in  the  United  States  to  be  considered  a 
separate  class  in  the  community,  having  a  language  of  their  own.  Most  of  the 
States  have  established  schools  for  their  instruction  in  elementary  knowledge; 
but  in  most  if  not  all  the  States  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  justify  the  estab- 
lishment of  colleges  for  their  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge. 
One  college  for  the  whole  United  States  would  probably  be  adequate  for  all  those 
who  will  wish  and  have  the  m°ans  to  acquire  a  more  finished  education.  And 
where  can  such  an  institution  be  more  fittingly  located  than  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ?  Congress  has  furnished  us  a  foundation  broad  enough  to  build  upon, 
and  while  we  do  not  look  to  them  for  the  support  of  students  coming  from  the 
States,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  secure  to  the  enterprise  every  appropriate 
aid  and  encouragement. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  deaf  mutes  are  in  general  inferior  in  ca- 
pacity to  children  having  all  their  senses  in  perfection.  The  inferiority  is  not 
in  the  want  of  capacity,  but  in  the  want  of  its  development.  We  wish  to  sup- 
ply that  want,  and  that  we  have  done  it  in  a  degree  we  hope  we  have  satisfied 
you  by  this  day's  exhibition. 

If  the  whole  human  family  were  destitute  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  they  would 
yet  be  able  to  interchange  ideas  by  signs.  Indeed,  the  language  of  signs  un- 
doubtedly accompanied  if  it  did  not  precede  the  language  of  sounds.  Men 
are  created,  not  with  a  God-given  language,  but  with  a  God-given  capacity  to 
make  signs  and  sounds,  and  by  the  use  of  these  to  form  a  language.  No  child 
comes  into  the  world  with  a  language  :  that  is  an  acquisition,  and  the  child 
always  acquires  the  language  of  its  parents  or  of  those  by  whom  it  is  sur- 
rounded. It  has  ideas  before  it  has  a  language  in  which  to  communicate  them 
to  others.  Its  only  language  is  signs  or  incoherent  cries.  We  read  that  Adam 
named  the  beasts  and  birds.  But  how  could  he  give  them  names  without  first 
pointing  them  out  by  other  means  ?  How  could  a  particular  name  be  fixed 
upon  a  particular  animal  among  so  many  species  without  some  sign  indicating 
to  what  animal  it  should  thereafter  be  applied  ?  Names  are  but  sounds  or  com- 
binations of  sounds.  If  a  company  of  uneducated  deaf  mutes  were,  for  the  first 
time,  brought  into  contact  with  an  elephant,  without  knowing  his  name,  they 
would  soon  devise  some  sign  by  which  he  should  be  represented  among  them- 
selves. So,  were  it  possible  for  a  company  of  adults  with  their  senses  entire  to 
be  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  they  would  probably  point  him  out  by  a  sign 
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accompanied  by  some  exclamation,  and  that  exclamation  might  become  the 
name  of  the  animal.  Thenceforward  the  perfect  man  would  convey  the  idea 
j)f  an  elephant  by  sound,  while  the  deaf  mute  could  only  do  it  by  a  sign. 
Hence  they  may  be  considered  distinct  races  in  language  or  in  their  means  of 
interchanging  ideas. 

It  is  our  function  to  teach,  improve,  and  enlarge  the  sign  language;  make  it 
co-extensive  with  the  language  of  sound,  and  through  its  instrumentality  open 
the  minds  of  deaf  mutes  to  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the  secrets  of  science 
and  art.  This  will  have  been  effected  when  every  material  word  in  the  written 
language  shall  have  its  corresponding  sign  communicating  the  same  idea.  Then, 
while  the  English  deaf  mute  will  write  in  English  and  the  French  deaf  mute 
in  French,  they  will  have  among  themselves  a  universal  language  of  common 
signs,  into  which  may  no  Bahel  ever  enter. 

To  this  great  and  good  work  we  dedicate  the  future  labors  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  Kendall  then  addressed  the  president  elect  as  follows : 

My  Young  and  Esteemed  Friend  : 

In  accordance  with  my  own  wishes,  and  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  at  their  recent  meeting,  I  now  relinquish  to  you  the 
presidency  of  this  institution.  It  is  an  honor  richly  due  to  you  for  the  services 
you  have  rendered  to  the  institution,  not  only  within  its  walls,  but  in  Balti- 
more, in  Annapolis,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  country.  To  you  more  than  to  any 
other  man  is  it  indebted  for  its  rapid  progress,  and  for  the  high  position  it  now 
holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  community.  It  is,  therefore,  fitt'ng  that  you 
should  be  clothed  with  all  appropriate  authority  needful  to  maintain  discipline 
within  the  institution,  and  all  practicable  means  of  influence  to  protect  its  inter- 
ests without.  The  members  of  the  association  have,  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
abundant  grounds  of  confidence  that  under  your  prudent  and  skilful  manage- 
ment it  will  not  only  realize  their  highest  hopes,  but  secure  to  yourself  a  de- 
gree of  gratitude  and  affection  in  the  hearts  of  this  class  of  unfortunates,  and  a 
reputation  for  disinterested  usefulness,  not  inferior  to  those  acquired  by  your 
honored  father.  And  most  happy  shall  I  be  if  permitted  to  live  to  see  this  in- 
stitution, under  your  judicious  management,  become  one  of  the  brightest  jewels- 
n  the  coronet  of  the  republic,  once  more,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  united,  peace- 
u  1,  and  free. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ELECT,  EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  A.M. 

Mr.  President  :  No  language  at  my  command  can  adequately  express  the 
feelings  to  which  the  remarks  you  have  addressed  to  me  have  given  rise. 

While  your  words  of  commendation  on  the  part  I  have  been  permitted  to 
perform  in  the  rearing  of  our  beloved  institution  are  precious  and  most  cheering 
to  me,  I  cannot  feel  that  they  are  deserved.  I  have  been  but  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  rules  the  hearts  of  men,  and  whatever  of  success  has 
attended  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  Columbia  In- 
stitution is  owing  to  His  especial  aid  and  blessing. 

To  Him,  therefore,  let  us  humbly  ascribe  the  praise  for  our  past  history,  and 
in  Him  let  us  put  our  trust  for  the  future,  believing  that  in  His  own  good  time 
He  will  perfect  the  work  which  we  in  His  name  are  now  met  to  inaugurate. 

The  interest  you  express  in  our  institution,  the  hope  you  record  for  its  future 
advancement,  and  the  purpose  you  indicate  of  continuing  to  further  its  progress, 
find  a  ready  response  in  my  heart.  As  from  the  beginning  of  our  enterprise, 
so  from  this  time  onward,  I  shall  rely  very  greatly  on  your  ripe  experience 
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your  sound,  prompt  judgment,  and  your  far-seeing  sagacity  to  sustain  me 
in  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  devolved  upon  me.  May  God  in 
His  goodness  spare  you  long  to  our  institution  and  to  those  who  look  up  to 
you  with  veneration  and  affection. 

To  you,  Mr.  President  and  revered  friend,  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  hoard 
of  directors,  and  to  you,  my  friends,  members  of  the  association,  by  whom  the 
high  honor  of  elevating  me  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution  has  been  con- 
ferred, do  I  return  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  unwavering  confidence 
and  support  you  have  given  me  in  the  past,  and  for  this  new  token  of  your 
regard  which  has  been  manifested  on  the  present  occasion.  I  implore  the 
Source  of  all  strength  so  to  bear  me  up  that  I  may  henceforth  be  more  faith- 
ful, more  earnest,  and  more  successful  in  my  labors  for  the  improvement  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  than  I  have  been  in  the  years  that  are  past. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  now  entering  upon  a  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  our  institution.  We  are  about  making  advances  that 
may  materially  change  its  character. 

We  are  preparing  for  a  work,  deemed  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  that  has  been  hitherto  unattempted. 

When  the  western  pioneer,  urging  his  adventurous  way  over  the  mountain- 
ous ridges  that  divide  our  continent,  reaches,  after  weeks  and  miles  of  toilsome 
journey,  the  summit  of  some  o'erlooking  peak,  whence  he  may  view  the  land 
to  which  his  aspirations  lead  him,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  direct  his  gaze 
backward  and  encourage  or  warn  himself  with  the  memory  of  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, of  dangers  passed,  and  of  advances  accomplished. 

In  like  manner  the  true  reformer,  the  practical  inventor,  he  who  would  in- 
troduce among  his  fellow-men  for  their  advancement  new  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion, calls  to  his  assistance  the  experience  of  the  past,  and,  ere  entering  upon 
untried  fields  of  labor,  ponders  well  the  record  of  efforts  directed  in  similar 
channels,  that  he  may  gather  inspiration  both  from  the  achievements  and  the 
failures  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  inappropriate  on  the  present  occasion,  hav- 
ing as  its  object  the  inauguration  of  an  undertaking  without  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  institutions  of  learning  or  of  benevolence,  and  which  may  in  after  years 
be  looked  back  upon  as  au  era  in  the  history  of  the  improvement  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  to  consider  what  has  been  done  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  own  and  other  lands. 

That  deaf  mutes  were  found  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  we  have  the  most 
undoubted  evidence.  It  is  plain  also  that  they  existed  in  such  numbers  as  to 
form  a  class  in  the  community,  for  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  still  earlier,  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
(and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  mention  of  deaf  mutes  in  any  recorded  history,) 
by  Jehovah  himself,  when  he  remonstrates  with  Moses  on  account  of  his  diffi- 
dence, and  says  :  "Who  maketh  the  dumb  or  deaf,  or  the  seeing  or  the  blind? 
Have  not  I  the  Lord]" 

The  student  who  would  attain  a  full  knowledge  of  this  subject  must  pursue 
his  investigations  over  a  period  of  three  thousand  years.  Hence  it  will  not  be 
expected  at  this  time  that  anything  more  than  a  resume  can  be  given  of  the 
results  of  researches  so  extended. 

That  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  early  times  were  a  degraded  and  despised  class 
of  beings  is  evident  from  the  injunction  in  Leviticus  xix,  14,  "Thou  shalt  not 
curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  blind."  This  prohibition 
being,  doubtless,  against  practices  which  had  obtained  among  the  Israelites,  and 
were  denounced  by  the  Almighty. 

In  the  Justinian  Code,  the  foundation  of  most  of  our  modern  European  and 
American  jurisprudence,  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  are,  without  exception 
and  without  regard  to  their  degree  of  intelligence,  condemned  to  a  perpetual 
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legal  infancy,  in  this  respect  being  considered  as  on  a  footing  with  the  insane* 
and  those  who  were  incapable  of  managing  their  affairs  through  the  affliction  of 
permanent  disease,  and  hence,  like  them,  were  to  be  placed  under  guardianship. 
Mente  captis,  et  surdis,  et  mutis,  et  qui  perpetuo  morbo  laborant,  quia  rebus  suis 
superesse  non  possunt,  curatores  dandi  sunt.  (Digest,  Lib.  1,  tit.  XXII,  De 
Curatoribus,  §  4.)* 

Among  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  we  find  in  the  ordination  of  the  Pundits,  or 
Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  whoever  was  "deaf  from  his  mother's  womb,"  or  whoever 
was  dumb,  was  classed  among  the  persons  incapable  of  inheritance.  (Halked-s 
translations  of  the  Gentoo  laws,  from  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit,  London,  1776.) 

We  have  no  evidence  that  attempts  were  made  among  the  enlightened  heathen 
nations  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  seems  the  more  surprising  from 
the  fact  that  with  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  the  pantomime  of  the  stage 
(essentially  our  present  language  of  signs)  had  been  carried  to  such  perfection 
that  a  king  from  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  seeing  a  pantomime  performed  at 
Rome,  begged  one  of  the  performers  of  the  Emperor,  to  be  used  as  an  interpreter 
with  the  nations  in  his  neighborhood  at  home. 

Pliny,  speaking  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  Rome,  mentions  "Quintus 
Pedius,  grandson  of  that  consul,  Quintus  Pedius,  who  was  named  in  Caesar's 
will,  co-heir  with  Augustus."  "This  young  man,  being  a  mute  from  birth,  the 
orator  Messale,  of  whose  family  he  was,  thought  might  be  instructed  in  painting, 
of  which  also  Augustus,  of  sacred  memory,  approved."  And  it  is  stated  "the 
young  man  made  great  proficiency  in  the  art." 

And  yet,  though  the  ancient  Romans  had  before  their  eyes  intelligent  deaf 
mute  youth,  and  were  familiar  with  the  very  language  of  all  others  adapted  to 
their  use,  not  only  were  no  attempts  made  to  open  their  minds,  but  the  possibility 
of  instructing  them  was  denied  by  the  wisest  men.  Lucretius  did  but  express 
the  acknowledged  opinion  of  all  classes  when  he  said : 

"To  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
No  caie  improve  theui  and  no  wisdom  teach." 

So  firmly  fixed  was  this  opinion  of  the  permanent  and  necessary  intellectual 
and  moral  inferiority  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  in  the  fourth  century  St.  Au- 
gustine, commenting  on  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "Faith  comes  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God,"  remarks  that  deafness  from  birth  makes  faith  im- 
possible, since  he  who  is  born  deaf  can  neither  hear  the  word  nor  learn  to  read  it. 

So  far  as  recorded  instances  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  afford  inform- 
ation on  the  subject,  the  first  effort  was  made  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
seventh  century  by  John,  Bishop  of  Hagulstad,  afterward  known  as  St.  John, 
of  Beverly. 

The  success  of  the  bishop  was  esteemed  at  the  time  miraculous,  as  appears 
from  the  account  given  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede.  One  youth  only 
was  taught  by  the  bishop,  and  the  intellectual  development  of  the  pupil  must 
have  been  but  slight. 

A  single  case  appears  in  the  fifteenth  century,  mentioned  by  Rodolph  Agricola, 
a  native  of  Baffle,  near  Groningen,  and  a  distinguished  scholar  of  his  time,  but 
no  details  are  given  of  the  person,  place,  or  mode  of  instruction. 

It  was  about  the  year  1550  that  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  of  a  noble  Spanish 
family,  opened  a  school  for  deaf-mute  children  in  the  convent  of  Benedictines  at 


*I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  much  valuable  information  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  deaf  mure  instruction  to  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  the  respected  principal  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  whose  learned  and  exhaustive  articles  on  the  "origin 
and  history  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
conventions  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  held  at  New  York  in  1850,  and  af 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1858,  will  be  found  a  full  and  interesting*  account  of  the  advance  ot 
deaf-mute  education  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  century. — E.  M.  G. 
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Ofia.  His  triumphs,  according  to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  were 
complete,  and  some  of  his  pupils  showed  great  proficiency  in  the  study  of  science 
as  well  as  of  languages. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
received  considerable  attention  in  Italy,  England,  and  Holland,  and  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  successful  efforts  were  made  in  Germany  ;  but  it  was  between 
the  years  1755  and  1760  that  the  first  considerable  movements  were  inaugurated 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  three  separate  nationalities  the  men  who  now 
stand  in  history  as  the  founders  of  three  distinct  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  should  have  commenced  their  labors  almost  simultaneously.  These 
instructors  were  Charles  Michel  dc  l'Epee,  in  France;  Samuel  Heinicke,  in  Sax- 
ony; and  Thomas  Braidwood,  in  Scotland. 

Time  will  not  allow  any  extended  notice  of  the  achievements  of  these  pio- 
neers in  the  work  of  establishing  permanent  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Each  of  them  succeeded  in  securing  for  the  class  they  sought  to  benefit  a  last- 
ing hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  public,  and  all  existing  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  trace  their  origin  to  the  impulses  communicated  by  the  labors 
and  success  of  these  three  instructors. 

The  method  known  as  the  "  French,"  and  having  as  its  basis  the  use  of  pan- 
tomimic signs,  was  invented  by  De  l'Epee,  and  improved  by  his  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor the  Abbe  Sicard. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  who  founded  the  system  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction now  prevalent  in  America,  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  art  from  the 
Abbe  Sicard. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  gave  to  the  world  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  belief  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  could  through  education  be  made  the  social  and  intellectual 
equals  of  those  possessed  of  all  their  faculties,  by  taking  one  of  his  own  pupils 
as  his  wife.  He,  having  lived  to  see  tAventy  noble  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  successful  operation  in  this  his  native  land,  filling  with  joy  in  the 
knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine  thousands  of  immortal  beings  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  doomed  to  lives  o\  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  has 
passed  from  earth  to  the  bosom  of  that  Saviour  in  whose  name  and  strength  he 
labored  for  the  welfare  of  the  afflicted  and  distressed. 

She,  my  mother,  whose  ears  have  ever  been  closed  to  the  sound  of  her  chil- 
dren's voices,  whose  tongue  could  never  sing  a  lullaby  to  calm  their  infant 
fears,  now  sits  before  me,  an  intelligent  and  joyous  participant  in  the  exercises 
of  the  day.  Released,  by  the  advance  of  years,,  from  the  cares  of  a  family  now 
grown  to  maturity,  she  has  since  the  organization  of  the  Columbia  Institution 
devoted  her  life  to  its  interests,  and,  in  the  motherly  care  she  has  exercised  over 
the  pupils,  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  with  which,  in  the 
good  providence  of  God,  its  labors  have  been  crowned.  And  though  her  day3 
have  been  lengthened  to  well-nigh  three-score  years  and  ten,  yet  a  full  measure 
of  strength  remains,  aud  she  is  pursuing  her  peaceful  way  towards  the  shore  of 
the  dark  river,  in  the  hope  that  many  years  of  active  usefulness  yet  remain  to 
her,  wherein  she  may  continue  to  point  out,  to  infant  minds,  the  shining  way 
that  will  lead  them  where  their  unstopped  ears  may  listen  to  the  joyous  songs 
of  heaven,  and  where  their  loosened  tongues  may  join  in  anthems  of  praise  to 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

In  the  introduction  into  America  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
Dr.  Gallaudet  was  assisted  by  a  pupil  of  Sicard,  a  deaf-mute  gentleman  who 
had  had,  prior  to  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1817,  several  years' experience 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  Paris;  and  the  name  of  Laurent  Clerc 
will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  deaf  mutes  and  their  friends  in 
this  his  adopted  country,  as  a  pioneer  and  a  life-long  laborer  in  their  behalf. 
Having  spent  a  full  half  century  in  developing  and  training  the  minds  of  his 
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fellow-mutes,  Mr.  Clerc  is  now,  in  the  calm  evening  of  a  life  prolonged  beyond 
the  allotted  time  of  man,  enjoying  that  rest  to  which  his  untiring  and  useful 
labors  richly  entitle  him.  Warmly  alive  to  every  movement  tending  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  has,  in  spite  of  many  infirmities,  journeyed 
from  his  home  in  New  England  to  Washington,  that  he  might  give  his  personal 
blessing  to  the  new  department  of  deaf-mute  education,  to  inaugurate  which  we 
are  assembled  on  this  occasion. 

Born  while  the  venerated  De  l'Epee  was  still  alive,  Mr.  Clerc  stands  among 
us  to-day  a  living  monument  of  an  age  long  past,  a  witness  of  events,  a  contem- 
porary of  men,  soon  to  be  known  only  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Happy  are  we  indeed,  when  ushering  into  existence  an  institution  which  we 
trust  may  complete  the  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  the  United  States,  in 
having  the  benediction  of  him  who  bore  a  hand  in  the  establishment  of  that 
school  which  will  ever  be  regarded  as  the  Alma  Mater  of  all  American  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  advance  of  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this  country  gives  evi- 
dence unmistakable  of  the  humanity  of  our  people  and  their  willingness  to  re- 
spond to  appeals  for  the  unfortunate. 

Institutions  have  been  established  and  well  endowed  by  legislative  appro- 
priations and  private  munificence  in  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  even  in  a 
time  of  civil  war  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  successfully  organ- 
ized in  the  new  States  of  the  west. 

A  system  of  instruction  prevails  which,  in  the  judgment  of  men  of  learning 
who  have  examined  critically  the  methods  pursued  in  other  countries,  affords 
the  speediest  and  most  practical  results,  and  the  priceless  benefits  of  education 
are  within  the  reach  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Do  any,  regarding  complacently  the  work  already  accomplished  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  comparing  their  present  happy  condition  Avith  that  degraded  state  to 
which  public  law  and  universal  sentiment  consigned  them  in  former  years, 
argue  that  no  further  advances  should  be  made  in  the  development  of  their 
minds'?  that  enough  has  been  done  already?  that  no  additional  facilities  are 
needed  to  give  deaf  mutes  the  fullest  opportunities  for  the  mental  development 
of  which  they  are  capable  ?  Let  such  consider  what  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  present  century  in  affording  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  those 
possessed  of  all  their  faculties,  and  it  will  directly  appear  that  while  colleges, 
universities,  free  academies,  and  high  schools  for  the  hearing  and  speaking  have 
been  multiplied  throughout  the  land,  no  institution  has  hitherto  been  opened 
where  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  pursue  a  collegiate  course  of  study,  and  secure 
that  mental  training  and  that  foundation  of  learning  which  may  enable  them  to 
engage  successfully  in  scientific  or  literary  pursuits. 

The  last  census  shows  that  the  deaf-mute  population  of  our  country  numbers 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  none  of  these  are  capable 
of  receiving  benefit  from  those  courses  of  instruction  which  are  so  highly  valued 
by  their  more  favored  fellow-citizens?  But  let  us  review  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  made  the  matter  of  deaf-mute  instruction  their  especial  study. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  often  before  his  death  expressed  to  the  speaker  his  belief  that 
the  time  would  come  when  a  college  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  established. 
He  considered  deaf  mutes  capable  of  attaining  to  a  high  degree  of  mental  cul- 
ture, and  felt  that  every  practicable  opportunity  should  be  afforded  them  for 
advancement. 

In  the  year  1851  a  convention  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  held 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  the  first  institution  was  established.  Among 
other  important  subjects  discussed  was  that  of  a  high  school  or  college  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

An  elaborate  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  William  W.  Turner,  then  an  instructor 
2d 
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of  many  years'  experience  in  the  American'  Asylum,  and  since  for  ten  years 
its  principal.  Mr.  Turner,  after  recounting  what  had  been  done  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  then  existing  institutions,  says  : 

"  The  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  hold  the  same 
relative  position  as  the  better  class  of  public  schools  in  our  cities.  Like  the 
latter,  they  teach  beginners  the  elements  of  language ;  then,  its  principles  and 
construction  ;  afterwards,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history.  But  as  all  this 
must  be  done  in  five  or  six  years,  it  is  obvious  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  cannot  in  most  instances  be  acquired.  In  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome,  some  instructors  have  chosen  to  teach  facts  and  science 
at  the  expense  of  language,  while  others  have  labored  to  elucidate  and  fix  in 
the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  rules  and  idioms  of  language,  without  leaving 
sufficient  time  for  the  other  branches  of  a  common-school  education.  In  point 
of  fact,  our  pupils  go  from  our  institutions  with  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
the  ordinary  style  of  letters,  narratives,  and  conversation  more  or  less  correctly, 
without  being  able  to  comprehend  the  import  of  elaborate  essays  on  elevated 
subjects.  They  understand  as  much  of  arithmetic  as  they  will  have  occasion 
to  use  in  their  respective  vocations,  and  they  can  pass  a  fair  examination  in 
geography  and  history.  In  short,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good 
English  education  without  having  completed  the  superstructure.  This  account 
of  the  matter  is  not,  however,  strictly  applicable  to  all.  While  some  dull  or 
inattentive  pupils  fall  below  the  ordinary  level  of  a  class,  a  few  gifted  minds 
rise  considerably  above  it.  These  are  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule.  But  notwithstanding  the  incompleteness  of  their  education,  a  majority 
of  them  will  return  home  to  friends  less  perfectly  educated  than  themselves,  and 
will  consequently  be  thought  to  know  more  than  they  really  do.  And  as  most 
of  them  become  farmers  or  mechanics,  their  education  may  be  considered  suffi- 
cient for  persons  in  their  stations  in  life. 

"The  question  still  recurs  whether  their  usefulness  and  happiness  would  not 
be  promoted  by  a  more  thorough  mental  training,  and  by  a  more  extended  and 
complete  course  of  study.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  The  same  arguments  which  go  to  show  that  knowledge  is  power,  that 
the  condition  of  a  people  is  improved  in  proportion  as  the  masses  are  educated, 
have  their  application  with  equal  weight  to  the  deaf  -and  dumb.  Indeed,  those 
who  can  hear  and  speak  will  much  better  make  their  way  through  life  without 
education  than  the  former.  The  ability  which  uneducated  persons  possess  of 
obtaining,  through  the  ear,  information  communicated  orally,  and  of  imparting 
to  others  their  own  ideas  through  speech,  affords  them  advantages  which  noth- 
ing but  education  can  supply  to  the  deaf  mute ;  and  very  much  in  proportion 
to  his  knowledge  will  be  his  position  and  influence  in  society.'' 

After  noticing  the  difficulties  which  would  arise,  were  the  various  institutions 
to  undertake  separately  to  afford  the  college  course  to  the  very  few  in  each  who 
might  properly  pursue  it,  Mr.  Turner  goes  on  to  say: 

"  What  he  needs  is  a  school  expressly  provided  for  him,  and  for  others  in  his 
circumstances,  a  high  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  This  high  school  should  receive  only  those  who  had  completed  a  regular 
course  of  study  at  the  State  institutions,  together  with  those  semi-mutes  who 
had  in  other  ways  acquired  an  equal  amount  of  knowledge."  It  should  afford 
all  its  students  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  under  two  or  more  of  the 
ablest  professors  of  the  art  that  could  be  obtained.  In  such  a  school,  suitably 
endowed  and  judiciously  managed,  we  might  expect  such  a  development  of 
deaf-mute  intellect  as  has  not  hitherto  been  witnessed  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  We  might  expect  that  its  graduates  would  be  fitted  to  partake  equally 
with  us  of  the  enjoyment  derived  from  reading  and  literary  pursuits.  We  might 
expect  to  see  them  creditably  filling  stations  for  which  their  peculiar  privation 
has  been  thought  to  disqualify  them.    We  might  expect  to  find  them  in  families 
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of  cultivated  minds  and  refined  tastes,  the  chief  ornament  and  attraction  of  the 
social  circle." 

In  closing  his  essay,  Mr.  Turner  urges  the  importance  of  early  action  in  the 
following  terms  : 

"When  ought  this  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  ?  We  answer,  immediately. 
If  there  is  a  demand  for  such  an  institution,  its  establishment  should  not  be  de- 
layed. There  are  no  more  serious  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  no  greater  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered,  no  more  labor  or  self-denial  required  at  present,  than 
will  be  at  any  future  time.  Let  the  subject  be  carefully  considered  by  this  con- 
vention. Let  the  attention  of  the  officers  and  patrons  of  all  our  institutions  be 
directed  to  it.  Let  there  be  harmony  of  feeling  and  of  views  respecting  it.  Let 
there  be  unity  of  plan  and  of  effort  among  the  friends  of  the  enterprise,  and 
success  is  certain." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Wetmore,  a  director  in  the  New  York 
Institution,  said  : 

"  He  was  struck  very  forcibly  by  the  arguments  presented.  He  had  often  re- 
gretted that  pupils  should  go  out  from  our  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  before  their  education  is  thoroughly  completed.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  the  term  is  limited,  and  the  course  of  study  cannot  exceed 
seven  years.  In  this  short  period  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  pupil  should 
attain  beyond  a  moderate  point  in  his  acquirements." 

Dr.  Peet,  the  distinguished  and  venerable  principal  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, who  has  spent  a  most  laborious  life  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
said  : 

"  He  had  long  felt  the  importance  of  carrying  forward  our  institutions  to  a 
point  far  beyond  that  which  is  now  attained. 

"  Our  institutions  ought  to  be  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  and  he  desired  that  provision  might  be  made,  in  connexion  with  our 
present  institutions,  by  which  the  education  of  the  deaf  mute  could  be  carried 
to  a  greater  extent.  If  this  could  not  be  done  in  our  existing  institutions,  he 
held  that  the  subject  should  then  be  fully  entertained  of  establishing  a  high 
school  or  an  academy,  or  whatever  we  may  please  to  call  it,  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  shall  need  some  method  to  instruct  them  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  science,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  &c,  &c,  for  all 
which  they  are  fully  competent." 

Mr.  Gary,  principal  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  says : 

"  Thought  the  idea  was  capable  of  being  realized.  There  were  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  it  was  true,  but  they  were  not  insurmountable,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  project  would  be  deemed  worthy  some  practical  attempt.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  institution  be  planned  with  reference  to  its  national  character. 
We  have  a  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  supported  by  the  government. 
Why  may  we  not  apply  to  the  national  legislature  for  aid  to  establish  an  insti- 
tution where  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  may  receive  a  higher  educa- 
tion ?  He  believed  a  sufficient  number  might  be  selected  to  make  the  institu- 
tion of  sufficient  size." 

Mr.  Morris,  an  experienced  instructor  in  the  New  York  Institution,  and  Mr. 
Ayres,  now  the  instructor  of  the  high  class  in  the  American  Asylum,  favored 
the  project,  and  believed  public  opinion  was  ready  to  sustain  such  an  institution. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Turner,  Cary,  and  Van  Nostrand,  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  report  at  the  next  convention,  which  was 
to  meet  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1853. 

As  a  result  of  this  debate,  the  institutions  in  Hartford  and  New  York  under- 
took separately  to  meet  the  wants  detailed  in  Mr.  Turner's  paper,  by  establish- 
ing high  classes. 

In  view  of  these  efforts  the  committee  above  named,  in  a  report  made  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  convention  of  1853,  says  : 
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*  We  fully  believe  tliat  the  results  of  this  experiment  will  be  most  happy, 
not  only  upon  members  of  the  high  class,  but  upon  those  of  other  classes  also, 
and  upon  the  institutions  in  which  it  has  been  commenced.  We  would  not,  there- 
fore, as  a  committee,  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  measures,  under  existing 
circumstances,  which  should  interrupt  or  interfere  with  the  workings  of  this  ex- 
periment ;  but  advise  rather  to  wait  for  its  full  development,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  may  be  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  establishment  of  a 
high  school,  and  the  realization  of  all  our  hopes  and  plans  in  regard  to  it." 

The  high  class  at  Hartford  was  formed  on  the  15th  of  September,  1852,  and 
Mr.  Turner  was  appointed  to  instruct  it.  He  says  of  the  project,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  American  Annals  : 

"  Although  this  plan  does  not  secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  high 
school,  and  may  not  remove  the  necessity  of  its  final  establishment,  it  does, 
however,  meet  a  present  want,  and,  if  successful,  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
more  extended  and  better  plan." 

An  able  article  on  a  college  for  deaf  mutes  appeared  in  the  American  Annals 
for  April,  1854,  written  by  Mr.  John  Carlin,  himself  a  deaf  mute,  educated  in 
part  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  but  who  has,  in  his  maturer  years,  im- 
proved himself  in  science  and  letters  to  a  most  remarkable  degree.  I  quote  from 
his  article : 

"  Taking  in  consideration  the  great  variety  of  minds,  arising  from  the  physi- 
cal formation  of  the  brain,  and  the  effects  of  climate,  disease,  parental  negli- 
gence, &c,  it  would  be  at  variance  with  the  logical  principles  of  physiology  to 
suppose  that  all  speaking  and  hearing  persons  have  minds  equally  capable  of 
superior  culture,  or  that  all  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  incapable  of 
higher  training.  Yet,  though  there  can  be  found  no  difference  between  speak- 
ing persons  and  deaf  mutes,  of  the  higher  class,  in  imagination,  strength  of  mind, 
depth  of  thought,  and  quickness  of  perception,  it  cannot  be  denied,  however  re- 
pugnant it  may  be  to  our  feelings,  that  the  deaf  mutes  have  no  finished  scholars 
of  their  own  to  boast  of,  while  the  speaking  community  present  to  our  mental 
vision  an  imposing  array  of  scholars.  How  is  this  discrepancy  accounted  for, 
seeing  that  the  minds  of  the  most  promising  mutes  are  eminently  susceptible 
of  intellectual  polish1?  Docs  it  not  show  that  there  must  be  in  existence  certain 
latent  causes  of  their  being  thrown  into  the  shade? 

"Is  it  not  within  the  range  of  our  researches  to  solve  the  mystery'in  which 
they  are  enveloped  ? 

"  The  question  whether  there  is  any  possibility  on  the  part  of  able  masters  to 
develop  the  intellect  of  their  prominent  mute  scholars  to  its  fullest  scope,  were 
their  term  of  pupilage  extended  and  their  course  of  studies  semblant  to  that 
generally  pursued  at  colleges,  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  for  with  the 
gracious  permission  of  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  the  able  preceptor  of 
the  high  class  at  the  New  York  Institution,  than  whom,  as  one  fitted  for  that 
arduous  avocation,  the  directors  thereof  could  not  have  made  a  better  selection, 
I  have  made  careful  and  impartial  investigations  of  the  progress  his  scholars 
have  made  in  their  studies. 

"  Notwithstanding  their  having  been  but  one  year  and  a  half  in  the  high  class, 
they  have,  in  their  pursuance  of  the  higher  branches  of  education,  pushed  on 
with  prodigious  strides  toward  the  goal  where  merit,  honor,  and" glory  wait  to  be 
conferred  upon  their  brows. 

"  Besides  those  of  the  New  York  high  class,  I  have  learned  with  much  satis- 
faction that  the  scholars  of  the  Hartford  high  class  have  made  such  progress  as 
to  encourage  our  hopes  of  the  ultimate  success  of  that  department  of  higher 
mute  education. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  that  department  and  its 
system,  which  is  arranged  expressly  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  its  scholars  in 
knowledge,  it  is  still  but  a  step  which  invites  them  to  ascend  to  the  college, 
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where  they  may  enter  upon  a  still  more  enlarged  scale  of  studies  and  then  retire 
with  honorary  degrees.    But  alas  !  no  such  college  is  yet  in  existence. 

"  Those  of  those  who  speak  and  hear  have  indeed  produced  eminent  men. 
So  will  our  '  National  College '  also.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  mutes 
will  be  equal  to  the  speaking  in  the  extent  of  their  learning  and  in  the  correct- 
ness and  elegance  of  their  language,  but  if  proofs  be  needed  to  give  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  my  assertion  that  mutes  of  decided  talents  can  be  rendered  as 
good  scholars  as  the  Barneses,  Macaulays,  Lamartines,  and  Bryants,  I  will 
readily  refer  to  Dr.  Kitto,  of  England,  the  celebrated  biblical  commentator ; 
Messieurs  Berthier  and  Pelissier,  of  France,  the  former  a  successful  biographer, 
and  the  latter  a  fine  poet ;  our  own  Nack  and  Burnet,  both  excellent  authors  and 
poets ;  and  Mr.  Olerc,  who  is  the  only  mute  in  this  country  enjoying  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  to  which  he  is  fully  entitled  by  his  learning 
and  long  experience  in  mute  education." 

It  is  to  the  officers  of  the  Columbia  Institution  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
features  of  the  present  occasion  that  Mr.  Carlin,  whose  self-fulture  under 
adverse  circumstances  entitles  him  to  high  honor  among  literary  men,  is  here 
to-day  to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  recently  voted  him  by 
our  board  of  directors. 

.From  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  expressed  views  of  distinguished  deaf 
mutes  and  those  engaged  in  their  instruction,  it  appears  that  the  desirableness 
of  affording  this  class  of  persons  opportunities  for  high  mental  development  is 
strongly  urged.  And  it  is  as  plainly  shown  that  the  organizations  known  as 
high  classes,  of  which  there  are  but  two  in  the  country,  viz  :  at  New  York  and 
Hartford,  while  performing  a  most  important  and  useful  work,  do  not  meet  the 
wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  particular. 

Without  occupying  time  in  adding  to  those  already  brought  forward,  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  profession,  further  considerations 
to  show  that  a  college  for  deaf  mutes  is  demanded  and  would  be  a  source  of  great 
good,  I  will  proceed  to  detail  the  purposes  which  the  Columbia  Institution 
entertains  of  perfecting  that  *'  more  extended  and  better  plan,"  so  strongly 
recommended  in  the  convention  of  1851,  of  establishing  that  "  National  College 
for  Deaf  Mutes,"  for  which  Mr.  Carlin  so  ardently  aspired. 

Our  institution,  by  the  provisions  of  its  organic  law,  is  not  limited  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  carry  forward  the  education  of  those  placed  under  its 
fostering  care  by  the  United  States.  It  is  authorized  to  receive  and  instruct 
deaf  mutes  from  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States,  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  their  parents,  guardians,  or  trustees,  and  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  institution.  By  a  recent  act  of  Congress  the  institu- 
tion is  authorized  to  confer  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences  after  the  manner 
pursued  in  colleges.  It  thus  appears  that  this  institution  has  power  to  open  a 
collegiate  department  of  study,  and  to  offer  to  such  deaf  mutes  as  may  avail 
themselves  of  its  privileges,  academic  honors  equal  in  rank  to  those  conferred 
on  hearing  and  speaking  persons  by  the  highest  literary  schools  in  the  land. 

To  fulfil  these  important  trusts  is  the  earnest  desire  of  those  to  whom  the 
direction  of  the  institution  has  been  committed,  and  it  is  their  intention  to  spare 
no  efforts,  that  here  at  the  nation's  capital  may  be  successfully  established  a 
seat  of  learning  which  may  extend  its  benefits  to  deaf  mutes  from  every  State 
of  our  Union. 

There  are  cogent  reasons  why  the  college  for  deaf  mutes — and  I  say  the  col- 
lege, siuce  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country  will  require  more  than  one — should  be  built  up  at  Washington ;  one 
of  the  most  weighty  of  which  is  that  it  has  already,  by  the  highest  authority  in 
the  nation,  been  ushered  into  life  here  with  its  functions  complete,  although  they 
may  not  yet  popsess  that  power  and  endurance  that  the  accretions  of  maturity 
alone  can  give. 
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Appropriations  of  public  money  as  well  as  the  benefactions  of  private  munifi- 
cence will  be  needed  in  the  development  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College 
and  while  it  would  not  be  right  to  ask  the  representatives  in  any  State  legislature 
to  tax  their  constituents  for  the  support  of  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  citizens 
of  other  States,  it  is  eminently  proper  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  national  legislators, 
representing  as  they  do  the  people  of  every  State,  in  behalf  of  an  institution  that 
shall  extend  its  humane  and  elevating  influences  throughout  the  entire  national 
domain.  Undoubtedly  the  assistance  of  the  federal  government  would  be  most 
important  in  the  establishment  and  perfection  of  a  national  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  and  where  would  that  aid  be  more  likely  to  be  afforded  than  to 
a  school  already  established  and  supported  by  the  United  States,  under  the  very 
eaves,  as  it  were,  of  its  Capitol? 

While  our  institution  confined  its  operations  to  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Congress  accorded  a  ready  support;  when  its  scope  was  extended  to 
embrace  the  ^lildren  of  our  soldiers  and  seamen,  the  government  promptly  in- 
creased its  appropriations;  and  now  that  we  propose  to  enlarge  our  sphere  of 
operations  so  as  to  offer  to  deaf-mute  citizens  of  every  State  and  Territory  ad- 
vantages which  they  cannot  obtain  elsewhere,  the  law-makers  of  the  nation 
have  set  their  seal  of  approbation  on  our  undertaking  by  the  appropriation  of 
larger  sums  than  ever  before,  supplying  the  needs  of  the  institution  incident  to 
the  establishment  of  the  college,  and  giving  an  earnest  of  their  intention  to  aid 
in  its  extension  hereafter. 

It  is  a  question  that  may  very  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  interested 
in  the  various  State  institutions,  whether  the  proposed  development  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Institution  into  a  college  will  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  operations  of 
its  sister  schools.  To  answer  such  queries  in  advance,  it  may  be  stated  that  our 
collegiate  department  is  not  designed  to  conflict,  nor  need  it  do  so,  with  any 
existing  organization  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  attempt  to  supersede  or  interrupt  the  most  excellent 
and  useful  " high  classes"  now  in  operation.  On  the  contrary,  we  desire  the 
speedy  advent  of  that  day  when  every  institution  shall  have  its  high  class. 

In  no  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
been  conferred  upon  graduates.  In  no  institution  does  the  course  of  study  come 
up  to  the  standard  which  would  warrant  such  graduation.  We  propose  to  leave 
untouched  in  their  operations  the  high  classes,  and  bidding  them  God  speed  in 
their  good  work,  and  urging  their  multiplication,  to  occupy  a  field  of  usefulness 
hitherto  wholly  uncultivated. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  the  United  States  will  contain  a  population  of 
a  hundred  million  souls.  There  will  then  be  a  deaf  and  dumb  community  in 
the  country  of  fifty  thousand.  At  least  ten  thousand  of  these  would  be  under- 
going instruction  at  the  same  time,  requiring  the  employment  of  five  hundred 
well  educated  instructors. 

The  existing  opportunities  for  mental  culture  are  only  enough  to  fit  deaf  mutes 
to  teach  classes  of  low  grades,  and  as  a  consequence  they  must  receive  relatively 
low  rates  of  compensation,  while  the  higher  classes  in  our  institutions  demand 
the  service  of  liberally  educated  men  at  relatively  high  salaries. 

It  is  admitted  that  deaf  mutes  could  be  employed  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  now,  as  instructors  of  their  fellows  in  misfortune,  and  would  make  much 
more  valuable  teachers  could  they  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  classical  education. 
One  of  the  designs  of  our  college  is  to  furnish  deaf  mutes  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing that  mental  training  and  those  academic  honors  which  may  entitle  them  to 
consideration  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  allcw  them  to  gain  positions  of  much 
greater  usefulness  and  higher  emolument  than  they  can  now  aspire  to. 

We  propose  at  least  to  test  the  question  whether  what  is  valued  so  highly  by 
hearing  and  speaking  persons,  as  a  preparation  for  entering  the  more  elevated 
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spheres  of  usefulness  in  life,  may  not  in  like  manner  result  in  opening  to  deaf 
mutes  positions  and  pursuits  from  which  they  have  been  hitherto  debarred. 

If  education  to  a  high  degree  is  important  to  a  man  possessed  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, is  it  not  of  even  more  consequence  that  those  who  make  their  way  through 
the  world  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which  but  a  few  years  since  seemed  almost 
insurmountable,  should,  now  that  their  aptitude  for  learning  is  proved  beyond  a 
question,  have  every  advantage  that  the  ingenuity  or  liberality  of  their  more 
favored  fellow-mortals  can  furnish  ? 

The  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America  may  not  inappropriately  be 
compared  to  the  erection  of  a  stately  building.  Fifty  years  ago  its  foundations 
were  laid  broad  and  deep  among  the  granite  hills  of  New  England,  and  a  shaft 
of  rare  beauty  and  strength  was  reared  thereon.  Year  by  year  the  noble  work 
has  proceeded  until  but  the  pinnacle  stone  is  lacking  to  complete  the  structure ; 
and  though  it  must  be  small  in  size  and  may  escape  notice  amidst  the  massive 
and  beautiful  pillars  and  arches  on  which  it  must  of  necessity  rest,  yet  it  is 
needed  to  perfect  the  work,  and  the  founders  of  the  Columbia  Institution  would 
fain  essay  to  place  it  in  position. 

And  so  to-day,  in  this  solemn  and  public  manner,  they  inaugurate  the  "  Col- 
lege for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;"  looking  to  Congress  for  a  continuance  of  its 
favor,  to  a  benevolent  public  for  its  approbation,  to  sister  institutions  for  their 
countenance  and  sympathy,  and  to  Him  who  "doth  not  willingly  afflict  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men,"  for  His  sustaining  Providence  to  bear  up  the  en- 
terprise to  a  successful  consummation. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  W.  PATTERSON, 
representative  from  New  Hampshire  and  Professor  in  Dartmouth  College. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  must  beg  your  indulgence — perhaps  I  ought  to 
say  your  pardon — while  I  address  to  the  audience,  fascinated  with  the  able  and 
finished  productions  to  which  they  have  already  listened,  a  few  unpremeditated 
remarks.    My  interest  in  the  occasion  must  be  my  excuse  for  this  intrusion. 

A  little  time  since  I  visited,  by  the  invitation  of  the  superintendent,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  institution  represented  in  the  exercise  of  to-day.  I  was 
deeply  interested,  I  may  say  surprised,  at  what  I  there  witnessed.  A  few  rapid 
and  graceful  manipulations  were  made  by  the  teacher,  and  the  deaf  mutes 
extemporised  upon  the  blackboard  compositions  upon  geographical,  historical, 
and  moral  subjects  that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  best  instructed  in  our 
academic  institutions.  Problems  were  'solved  and  mathematical  principles 
elucidated  with  unusual  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

On  inquiring,  I  learned  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Gallaudet,  whom  you  have 
now  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  new  Collegiate  Institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  who  founded  the  institution  in  Hartford 
for  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  race,  and  who  had  instructed  two  young  men 
who  afterwards  attended  my  first  district  school,  taught  in  my  native  town  in 
New  Hampshire. 

These  things  awakened  in  my  mind  an  active  sympathy  and  deep  interest, 
and  Avhen  invited  to  attend  these  festivities  I  could  not  forego  the  pleasure, 
though  entirely  unprepared  to  participate  properly  in  the  exercises. 

Education  properly  considered  is  three-fold,  and  its  divisions,  like  the  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  departments  of  government,  are  theoretically  distinct 
but  practically  blended.  Primary  instruction  includes  the  elementary  branches, 
such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  which,  at  a  later  period,  we  secure 
higher  knowledge,  and  which  are  the  instruments  we  employ  in  discharging  the 
practical  duties  of  life. 
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The  development  and  discipline  of  the  intellectual  powers,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  concentrate  and  bring  into  full  and  harmonious  action,  at  will,  the 
full  strength  of  our  faculties,  is  secured  by  close  and  continuous  application  to 
the  higher  and  more  abstruse  branches  of  study.  Intellectual  philosophy,  the 
calculus,  and  the  ancient  languages,  are  useful  mainly,  to  the  majority  of 
students,  simply  as  a  discipline. 

The  third  branch  of  education  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
This  is  not  limited  to  the  years  of  pupilage  nor  to  the  school-room.  Learning 
must  be  gathered  from  libraries  and  work-shops,  from  the  works  of  nature  and 
the  productions  of  art,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  from  elastic  youth  to  decrepi- 
tude of  age.    All  seasons  are  its  own. 

A  liberal  and  complete  education  combines  these  three  grand  divisions,  but 
they  are  rarely  properly  united.  Great  intelligence  may  exist  without  the 
practical  skill  which  is  derived  from  a  thorough  training  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge.  Not  every  President  could  pass  as  a  first-class  clerk,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  facility  in  the  forms  and  manipulations  of  business  does  not 
indicate  extensive  knowledge  or  a  thorough  discipline  of  the  faculties. 

These  reflections  show  the  necessity  of  educational  institutions  of  different 
grades.  Nor  are  they  unimportant  to  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  I  remember 
well  a  blind  man  in  college,  who  maintained  a  commendable  proficiency  in  the 
whole  curriculum  of  study.  Upham  speaks  of  a  blind  guide  upon  the  Alps, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  mountaineers  engaged  in  that  dangerous- 
pursuit. 

If  these  unfortunates  are  excluded  from  some  of  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
they  are  specially  adapted,  by  the  wonderful  compensations  of  nature,  to  excel 
in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  art.  Music  and  poetry,  painting  and 
statuary,  number  some  of  this  class  among  its  proudest  names.  Prescott 
dictated  his  matchless  histories  in  partial  blindness.  The  finger  of  God  sealed 
the  eyes  of  Milton  that  he  might  look  upon  diviner  beauties,  and  the  bard 
of  "  Scio's  Rocky  Isle  "  sang  the  praises  of  Achilles  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses  with  darkened  vision.  Such  examples  and  the  remarkable  success 
which  has  attended  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  this  country  justifies  the 
enterprise  upon  which  we  have  to-day  entered. 

You  have  now  founded  the  first  college  in  this  country  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  You  have  inaugurated  with  unobtrusive  but  appropriate 
and  touching  ceremonies,  as  president  of  the  institution,  him  who  has  entered 
into  the  labors  of  his  father,  and  wears  his  mantle  with  peculiar  grace  and 
dignity.  Are  there  any  here  disposed  to  distrust  the  auspices  of  this  day,  and 
to  despair  of  the  final  success  of  this  Christian  enterprise  which  marks  so  clearly 
the  character  and  the  progress  of  the  age,  let  them  call  to  mind  the  history  of 
American  colleges. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  ancient  and  venerable,  the  Alma  Mater  of  a 
long  line  of  illustrious  sons,  who  have  gone  forth  from  her  halls,  though  now 
lifted  into  affluence  by  the  munificence  of  a  wise  and  grateful  people,  in  its 
infancy  was  sustained  by  the  neighboring  husbandmen  with  liberal  gifts  of  beans 
and  corn,  wheat  and  rye,  and  other  products  of  the  soil.  Those  were  the  days 
of  small  things  to  the  institution,  but  faith  wrought  with  her  works  until  she 
finally  triumphed.  Dartmouth  College,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  con- 
nected, and  whose  bright  record  of  alumni  unrolls  through  nearly  a  hundred 
years ;  which  has  sent  forth  such  men  as  Poor,  and  Goodale,  and  Wright,  to 
erect  the  standard  of  Christianity  on  benighted  shores ;  which  has  given  to  the 
bar  and  the  State,  among  other  imperishable  names,  a  Webster  and  a  Wood- 
bury, a  Choate  and  a  Chase,  and  the  venerable  statesman  whose  munificence 
has  founded  this  institution,  and  whose  presence  gladdens  these  festivities,  was 
at  the  first  only  a  tent  pitched  in  the  wilderness  by  the  elder  Wheelock,  for  the 
education  of  Indian  youth. 
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But  you  have  laid  the  corner-stone  of  your  college  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and 
in  the  very  capital  of  the  nation,  where,  beyond  peradventure,  the  treasures  of  a 
generous  people  will  be  poured  out  to  supply  the  necessities  of  an  institution 
that  is  eyes  to  the  blind  and  ears  to  the  deaf. 

Your  college  cannot  fail  to  succeed,  and  will  yet,  I  trust,  be  a  blessing  to 
many  generations  of  the  children  of  misfortune.  Gladly,  sir,  do  I  welcome 
your  institution  to  the  circle  of  colleges,  and  your  faculty  to  the  fellowship  of 
scholars  devoted  to  kindred  labors.  You  have  entered  upon  an  enterprise  that 
involves  great  responsibilities  and  years  of  toil.  Often  will  your  mind  alternate 
between  hope  and  fear.  Often  will  you  lie  down  to  rest  perplexed  with  care 
and  saddened  with  wearisome  duties;  but  remember,  through  all,  that  your  works 
will  follow  when — 

"  The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years." 


ADDRESS  BY  LAURENT  CLERC,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Paris,  and  in  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

My  Dear  Friends  :  The  president,  elect  of  your  institution,  Edward  M. 
Gallaudet,  has  invited  me  to  come  and  attend  the  inauguration  of  a  "National 
College  for* the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  in  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  28,  1864. 

I  have  accepted  the  invitation  with  much  pleasure,  and  here  I  stand  before 
you  to  say  that  I  feel  a  just  pride  in  seeing  that  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  has  been  the  means  of  doing  so  much  good,  and  has  pro- 
duced so  many  evidences  of  intelligence  and  learning. 

Our  school  at  Hartford  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established  in  America, 
not  only  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  and 
your  humble  speaker,  but  also  by  the  generous  subscriptions  and  contributions 
of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Hartford  and  other  towns  of  New  England.  It 
has  broken  that  barrier  which  had  separated  for  several  centuries  the  deaf  and 
dumb  from  those  who  hear  and  speak.  It  has  repaired  the  wrongs  of  nature  in 
enabling  them  to  replace  hearing  by  writing,  and  speech  by  signs.  It  has  also 
enabled  many  among  you  to  become  the  teachers  of  your  unfortunate  fellow- 
beings.  It  has  qualifli  d  your  kind  Principal,  and  many  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  hear  and  speak,  to  teach  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  and  other  schools 
which  have  since  sprung  up  in  several  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  let  me  ask  what  is  the  object  of  the  foundation  of  a 
college'?  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  graduates  of  the  other  institu- 
tions as  wish  to  acquire  more  knowledge  in  natural  science,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, geography,  history,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  belles-lettres. 

Science  is  a  most  useful  thing  for  us  all.  It  is.  one  of  the  first  ornaments  of 
man.  There  is  no  dress  which  embellishes  the  body  more  than  science  does 
the  mind.  Every  decent  man,  and  every  real  gentleman  in  particular,  ought  to 
apply  himself,  above  all  things,  to  the  study  of  his  native  language,  so  as  to 
express  his  ideas  with  ease  and  gracefulness.  Let  a  man  be  never  so  learned, 
he  will  not  give  a  high  idea  of  himself  or  of  his  science  if  he  speaks  or  writes  a 
loose,  vulgar  language.  The  Romans,  once  the  masters  of  the  world,  called  the 
other  nations,  who  did  not  know  the  language  of  Rome,  barbarians  ;  so,  now 
that  there  are  so  many  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  I 
will  call  barbarians  those  grown  up  deaf  mutes  who  do  not  know  how  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher. 

Finally,  a  well  educated  man,  a  gentleman  by  example,  ought  to  add  to  the 
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knowledge  of  one  or  two  languages,  that  of  ancient  and  modern  history  and 
geography.  The  knowledge  of  history  is  extremely  useful.  It  lays  before 
our  eyes  the  great  picture  of  the  generations  that  have  preceded  us,  and  in 
relating  the  events  which  passed  in  their  time  we  are  taught  to  follow  what  is 
good  and  to  avoid  what  is  bad  in  our  own  time.  It  lays  before  us  the  precepts 
of  the  wise  men  of  all  ages,  and  acquaints  us  with  their  maxims.  The  crimes 
of  the  wicked  are  of  no  less  use  to  us.  Seldom  does  Divine  justice  let  them 
remain  unpunished.  The  fatal  consequences  that  always  attend  them  preserve 
us  from  the  seduction  of  bad  example,  and  we  endeavor  to  become  good  as 
much  through  interest  as  inclination,  because  there  is  everything  to  lose  in 
being  wicked,  and  everything  to  gain  in  being  good. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Art3  can  be  conferred  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  when 
they  merit  it;  but,  on  account  of  their  misfortune,  they  cannot  become  masters 
of  music,  and  perhaps  can  never  be  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
divinity,  in  physic,  or  in  law. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  to  you,  my  dear  young  friend,  Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
president  elect  of  this  institution,  the  earnest  hope  that  in  the  great  work 
which  is  before  you,  you  will  be  blessed  and  prospered,  and  receive  for  your 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  aud  dumb  such  proofs  of  its  benefits  as  will  reward 
you  for  the  glorious  undertaking. 
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ORATION. 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB:  BY  JOHN  CARLIX,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  On  this  day,  the  28th  of  June, 
1864,  a  college  for  deaf  mutes  is  brought  into  existence.  It  is  a  bright  epoch 
in  deaf  mute  history.  The  birth  of  this  infant  college,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  will  bring  joy  to  the  mute  community.  True,  our  new  Alma  Mater 
has  drawn  its  first  breath  in  the  midst  of  strife  here  and  abroad ;  but  as  the 
storm  now  raging  over  our  heads  is  purifying  our  political  atmosphere,  the  air 
which  it  has  inhaled  is  sweet  and  invigorating ;  how  favorably  this  circum- 
stance augurs  its  future  success ! 

I  thank  God  for  this  privilege  of  witnessing  the  consummation  of  my  wishes, 
the  establishment  of  a  college  for  deaf  mutes,  a  subject  which  has  for  past  years 
occupied  my  mind.  Not  that  the  object  of  my  wishes  was  to  enter  its  precincts 
with  the  purpose  of  poring  once  again  over  classic  lore,  but  it  was  to  see  it 
receive  and  instruct  those  who,  by  their  youth  and  newness  of  mind,  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  privilege. 

To  begin  its  history,  I  find  it  a  very  pleasant  task  to  introduce  here  its 
founders.  Yale  College  had  its  Elihu  Yale,  through  whose  munificence  it  has 
lived  long  and  prosperously,  enjoying  a  position  high  in  our  esteem;  Harvard 
and  Brown  Universities  had  their  John  Harvard  and  Nicholas  Brown,  whose 
memories  are  embalmed  with  perpetual  fragrance  in  the  hearts  of  their  students. 
The  founders,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  this  college  are — allow  me,  I  pray 
you,  to  carry  your  memory  to  the  federal  halls  of  legislation.  You  remember 
it  was  several  weeks  ago — a  month  wherein  you  saw  thousands  and  thousands 
of  patriots  passing  through  your  streets  on  their  way  to  the  horrid  Moloch  of 
War — our  good  President,  ably  assisted  by  his  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy, 
labored  most  incessantly  to  insure  Grant's  success  ;  Seward,  with  such  a  con- 
summate diplomacy  as  has  gained  him  a  high  reputation,  and  a  courtesy  that 
might  be  recommended  as  an  example  worth  imitating  to  the  quintessence  of 
English  courtesy,  the  editor  of  the  London  Times ',  managed  the  good  old  lady 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  known  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Britannia,  and  her  next  neigh- 
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bor,  so  as  to  keep  them  quiet,  as  lie  has  successfully  done  the  same  thing  for 
these  three  years;  Chase  watched  with  a  great  financier's  eyes  the  workings  of 
our  national  currency,  now  and  then  stepping  in  to  improve  its  machinery  or 
remove  impediments  found  clogging  its  motion,  thus  rendering  the  financial 
condition  of  our  beloved  republic  healthy  and  conducive  to  our  weal ;  and  the 
members  of  both  the  Houses  were  busily  occupied  in  what  their  country  expected 
to  see — the  salvation  of  Columbia.  Was  it  to  continue  the  sanguinary  strife  ? 
Yes;  to  save  our  Union.  Sacrifice  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
order  to  save  the  Union  ?  Yes  ;  •to  preserve  our  liberty  and  religion.  In  the 
midst  of  their  arduous  labors  of  patriotism  they  paused  awhile  to  listen  to  a  few 
humble  petitioners.  They  considered  the  memorial ;  they  probably  remembered 
the  unenviable  condition  of  their  unfortunate  brothers,  sisters,  daughters,  sons, 
and  friends,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rapidly  increasing  debt,  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate even  for  a  moment  to  grant  the  boon  embodied  in  the  memorial. 

Such  are  the  founders,  so  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are  regarded  ;  for,  without 
their  co-operation  in  this  laudable  act  of  philanthropy,  the  labors,  however 
great,  of  their  private  fellow-founders,  would  have  come  to  naught.  In  behalf 
of  the  mutes  I  beg  leave  to  tender  to  them  my  most  hearty  thanks. 

So  the  mutes  have  obtained  a  college  of  their  own.  The  tangibility  of  the 
boon  is  actual.  How  great  is  the  blessing  thus  bestowed  on  them  !  They  see 
and  appreciate  its  future  usefulness  to  them — how  bright  these  prospects  are  ! 
Penetrating  the  future,  they  gaze  upon  its  graduated  students  moving  through 
the  vast  temple  of  fame — 

With  minds  and  hearts  aglow  with  pride, 

And  eyes  with  joy  dilating-  wide. 

Proud  of  their  Alma  Mater's  name, 

And  conscious  of  her  soaring*  fame, 

Some  move  mute  Clays,  and  Websters  grand, 

Whose  pens  the  power  of  speech  command  ; 

Mute  Whitfields,  high  in  eminence, 

Who  speechless  preach  with  eloquence  ; 

And  Irvings,  Bryants,  Everetts, 

Who,  exiled  like  the  anchorets 

From  society,  diffuse  their  witching  song 

And  prose  effusions  o'er  the  admiring  throng. 

Is  this  a  mere  dream — an  extravagant  vagary,  emanating  from  a  heated 
imagination  1  It  looks  like  it.  But  if  this  visionary  spectacle  be  divested  of 
its  extravagance  and  assume  the  least  appearance  of  possibility,  a  question  will 
be  propounded  :  Is  it  likely  that  colleges  for  deaf  m  rites  will  ever  produce  mute 
statesmen,  lawyers,  and  ministers  of  religion,  orators,  poets,  and  authors  1  The 
answer  is  :  They  will,  in  numbers  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between. 
No  doubt  this  assertion  strikes  you  as  unsound  in  logic,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  physiology,  since,  in  your  opinion,  their  want  of  hearing  incapacitates 
them  for  exercising  the  functions  of  speech  in  the  forum,  bar,  and  pulpit,  and 
therefore  the  assumption  that  mutes,  no  matter  if  they  are  learned,  will  ever 
appear  as  legislators,  lawyers,  and  preachers,  is  untenable.  Be  this  as  it  may  ; 
I  shall  have  only  to  remark  that  they,  such  as  may  appear  with  extraordinary 
talents,  will  be  able  to  speak  to  audiences  exactly  in  the  manner  my  address  is 
now  read  to  you.  At  all  events,  as  to  the  appearance  of  mute  Clays  and 
Websters — remembering  the  fact  that  every  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
which  produced  a  Daniel  Webster,  is  not  a  Webster  in  colossal  intellect — you 
will  have  too  much  sense  to  hurry  yourselves  to  Mount  Vesuvius  this  summer 
to  witness  its  next  eruption  which  may  perchance  take  place  on  your  arrival 
there.    It  may  occur  in  ten  years,  or  later,  instead  of  this  year. 

Well,  my  friends,  with  regard  to  mute  literati,  Dr.  Kitto,  the  great  Bible  com- 
mentator, himself  a  mute — rather  semi-mute, for  he  lost  his  hearing  in  childhood — 
James  Nack,  of  New  York,  and  Professor  Pelissier,  of  Paris,  both  semi-mute 
poets  of  high  repute,  and  Professor  Berthier,  of  Paris,  a  born  mute  author, 
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fully  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  mute  poets  and  authors,  with  minds  ma- 
turely cultivated  at  college. 

The  avenues  of  science,  too,  are  now  about  to  be  opened  to  the  mute  in  this 
college ;  and  as  these  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  necessity  of  speech,  its 
scholars  will  be  enabled  to  expand  their  minds  as  far  as  their  mental  capacities 
can  allow.  Thus  Ave  may  safely  expect  to  see  among  the  graduates  a  dis- 
tinguished astronomer,  scanning  the  starry  field,  tracing  the  singular  yet  beauti- 
ful courses  of  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor — measuring  mathematically  the 
exact,  if  possible,  distance  of  the  Nebulne — ever  and  anon  exploring  the  solar 
spots,  and  making  deductions  from  his  researches  and  demonstrations  as  to 
whether  the  moon  is  really  a  huge,  rugged  mass  of  white  metal,  utterly  devoid 
of  water,  vegetation,  and  breathing  creation ;  a  chemist,  in  his  smoky  labora- 
tory, analyzing  unknown  substances,  ascertaining  the  exact  qualities  -  of  in- 
gredients embodied  in  each,  and  with  the  industry  and  learning  of  a  Liebig  or 
a  Faraday,  setting  forth  works  on  his  discoveries  ;  a  geologist,  roaming,  hammer 
in  hand,  the  rocky  fields,  diving  into  the  fossiliferous  strata  for  a  stray  ichthy- 
osaurus or  a  megatherium,  or,  perhaps,  a  fossil  man,  in  order  to  sound  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Lamarckian  (development)  hypothesis. 

Though  by  no  means  impossibilities,  these  and  mute  poets  are  rarities.  So 
you  will  please  remember  Mount  Vesuvius.  But  mute  authors  of  respectable 
ability  and  clerks  of  acknowledged  efficiency  will  be  found  here  in  a  number 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  may  be  wished. 

These  observations  being  duly  and  candidly  considered  as  correct,  you  can- 
not but  feel  the  indispensability  of  this  pioneer  college  to  the  advancement  of 
intelligent  mutes  to  the  point  from  whence  they  will  be  able  to  employ  their 
minds  in  still  higher  pursuits  of  intellect,  or  in  attending  their  professions  with 
credit.  Such  are  its  advantages,  which  cannot  be  afforded  by  our  existing  in- 
stitutions, excellent  establishments  as  they  are  for  the  initiated.  Xowhere  but 
in  this  college  the  field  of  knowledge,  replete  with  aesthetic  flowers  of  litera- 
ture, can  be  roamed  over  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  pleasure  so  freely 
given  by  its  benefactors. 

However  flattering  the  prospect  of  its  success,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
by  reason  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  deaf  mute's  mind,  of  which  I  shall 
by  and  by  treat,  and  of  the  popular  modus  operandi  of  instruction  now  pur- 
sued at  our  institutions,  which,  it  must  candidly  be  admitted,  is  as  yet  far  from 
being  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection,  he — now  a  college  boy — cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  with  the  hearing  college  boy  in  the  extent  of  literary  acquire- 
ments and  in  the  accuracy  and  fluency  of  language.  This  fact  thus  shown, 
what  courses  of  study  should  he  best  pursue  %  The  dead  languages,  as  are 
usually  taught  at  colleges  1  Homer,  Thucydides,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Cicero 
are  delightful  text-books ;  but  the  deaf  mute  cannot  grapple  them  all.  Besides 
the  English,  which  he  must  by  all  means  master,  one  foreign  language  will 
necessarily  contribute  to  his  exercise  of  philology ;  such  an  one  as  should  benefit 
him  most  in  his  after  life.  The  Latin,  however  admirable  in  many  respects — more 
especially  as  an  etymological  index — is  not  as  desirable  as  the  French  or  Ger- 
man, for  the  latter  languages  are  by  far  the  most  popular  in  use,  and  are  every- 
where spoken,  while  the  Latin  is  found  practically  useful  only  in  medical  and 
theological  institutions.  The  French  phraseology,  always  as  graceful  in  thought 
as  it  is  elegant  in  construction,  is  admirably  suited  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
his  philological  study.  Thereupon  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  regularly  taught  here. 
The  sciences — such  as  may  be  judged  most  proper  for  mutes  to  study — will  of 
course  keep  company  with  that  foreign  language.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
German  taught  here,  because  of  its  affinity  to  the  English  as  well  as  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  term  of  tuition  allotted  to  its 
scholars  will  render  its  study  impracticable. 

As  lias  been  stated,  I  shall  now  unfold  to  your  view  the  character  of  the 
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deaf  mute's  mind.    In  doing  so,  I  shall  first  give  an  extract  from  a  former  arti- 
cle of  mine  in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

"Notwithstanding  his  loss  of  hearing,  the  nature  of  his  sensorium  is  not  in 
the  least  different  from  that  of  the  hearing  person's;  but,  as  all  persons  of 
all  conditions  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  the  same  quantity  of  mind,  nor  the 
same  suseeptivity  of  senses,  nor  the  same  retentiveness  of  memory,  his  (the 
mute's)  sensorial  faculty  possesses  more  or  less  strength,  it  depending  solely 
on  the  physiological  condition  of  his  brain.  It  generally  retains  for  a  long 
time  impressions,  which  are  so  repeated  on  his  memory  as  to  procure  a  cohe- 
siveness  difficult  to  weaken,  and  loses  others  which  need  repetition,  though 
it  sometimes  retains  with  tenacity  impressions  of  uncommon  objects  made  but 
once." 

Seeing  that  there  is  no  difference  in  nature  and  capacity  between  the  mute's 
sensorial  faculty  and  the  hearing  person's,  you  might,  as  it  is  naturally  antici- 
pated, ask — so  far  as  their  fluency  of  language  is  concerned — how  is  the  differ- 
once  accounted  for  which  is  manifest  between  the  mute's  mental  capacity  and  the 
hearing  person's?  The  answer  is  easy,  and  you  will,  doubtless,  be  able  to  see 
the  whole  ground  on  which  the  necessity  of  a  college  is  urged  for  the  further 
ance  of  the  intelligent  mute's  education.  This  is — the  hearing  infant's  sen- 
sorium receives  through  the  auricular  nerve  verbal  impressions,  recognizes  them 
when  repeated,  and  by  mere  force  of  imitation  learns  to  articulate  them.  His 
oral  fluency  increases  as  he  articulates  more  words  and  phrases.  With  his  physi- 
cal growth  his  mind  keeps  pace  in  intelligence  ;  at  school,  if  he  studies  con 
amove,  he  makes  rapid  strides  in  spoken  as  well  as  written  language,  insomuch 
that  he  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  pursue  the  higher  walks  of  knowledge 
at  college. 

The  mute's  sensorium,  in  consequence  of  his  deafness,  is  all  blank — speaking 
of  oral  impressions.  True,  it  receives  impressions  of  all  objects  which  he  has 
seen,  felt,  smelt,  or  tasted.  It  continues  so  until  he  goes  to  the  deaf-mute 
school-room  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  ;  perhaps  older  than  that.  What  a  sad 
spectacle  this  poor  child  presents  !  Looking  into  the  depths  of  his  mind,  whether 
he  has  any  distinct  idea  of  Deity,  you  are  shocked  to  find  him  an  absolute 
heathen.  A  heathen  in  your  very  midst !  At  home  his  brightness  of  expres- 
sion that  seems  to  imply  high  yet  dormant  intellect,  all  affection  which  his  kin 
can  possibly  lavish  on  him,  and  the  Christian  influence  of  religious  persons 
with  whom  he  uses  to  come  in  contact,  cannot  deliver  him  from  the  thraldom 
of  abject  heathenism.  Nothing  useful  or  ornamental  can  ever  emerge  from  his 
dark  mind.  Where  no  schools  exist  for  the  benefit  of  mutes,  the  unfortunates 
move  in  a  most  pitiful  condition,  and  in  certain  places  are  believed  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  devils.  In  India  and  elsewhere  mute  infants  are  murdered  lest  they 
should  grow  up  dead  weights  on  their  kin;  and  even  in  civilized  nations,  where 
deaf-mute  schools  flourish,  uneducated  mutes  are  often  regarded  hardly  above 
beasts  of  burden,  and  therefore  are  employed  in  the  drudgeries  of  life.  In  short, 
an  uneducated  mute — an  innocent  outcast,  with  a  mind  semblant  to  a  gold  nugget 
still  imbedded  in  the  earth,  yet  to  be  brought  up  and  refined  in  the  crucible — 
drags  a  miserable  existence. 

He  enters  school.  Remember,  as  a  general  rule,  young  mutes  are  admitted  to 
school  at  not  less  than  twelve  years  of  age.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  say 
that  the  New  York  institute,  much  to  her  credit,  took  last  fall  the  courage  to 
receive  them  four  years  younger  than  that.  So  much  the  better.  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  this  example  will  be  extensively  imitated.  Our  youth's  mind 
begins  to  develop  its  faculties — the  seeds  of  knowledge  one  after  another  take 
root — they  now  germinate  in  a  manner  warranting  the  success  of  a  mode  of  in- 
struction altogether  different  from  that  of  the  hearing.  See  here  what  a  triumph 
of  art !  How  ingenious,  how  wonderful,  was  the  discovery  of  this  art !  Who- 
ever be  its  inventor,  let  him  be  blessed  now  and  forever !    Thomas  H.  Gallau- 
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det  and  Laurent  Clerc  are  none  the  less  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  their  intro- 
duction of  the  art  into  our  midst.  Shall  I  expatiate  here  on  their  noble  dis- 
interestedness— their  patient  labors  in  the  school-room — their  dcvotedness  to 
their  welfare  and  the  affection  and  veneration  of  the  mutes  for  them  1  This  is 
hardly  necessary,  for  you  all  know  tliem.  Dr.  Gallaudet  is  now  asleep  in 
Christ.  Ere  he  departed  this  life,  he,  like  Elijah  of  old,  flung  his  ample  man- 
tle upon  his  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Edward.  This  mantle  is  the  love  for  deaf 
mutes.  When  it  alighted  on  those  sons,  it  divided  itself  into  two,  and,  pleasing 
to  say,  each  of  the  two  portions  is  equal  to  the  original  mantle  in  extent  and 
depth  of  the  sentiment.  And  Mr.  Clerc,  the  venerable  father  of  American  in- 
structors, is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  He  is  shortly  to  be  an  octogenarian. 
0,  may  he  enjoy  many  more  golden  days  of  peace  and  happiness  in  the  midst 
of  his  loving  friends. 

To  return  to  the  youth.  In  a  month  or  two  he  ceases  to  be  a  heathen,  though 
by  no  means  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  through  his  term — seven  years — 
he  acquires  sufficient  for  his  general  business  of  life.  Owing  to  the  brevity  of 
his  term  and  the  fact  that  knowledge  does  not  reach  him  through  one  main 
avenue,  his  knowledge  is  exceedingly  crude,  his  grammar  wanting  in  accuracy, 
and  his  language  not  quite  as  fluent  as  that  of  a  hearing  youth  of  twelve. 
Should  he,  if  he  be  a  bright  scholar,  enter  the  high  class,  (there  are  but  two  of 
this  kind  in  our  country,  one  at  the  New  York  institution  and  the  other  in  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,)  he  would  certainly,  with  ambition  stimulating 
his  mind  to  make'  efforts,  acquire  as  much  literary  treasure  as  his  short  term 
could  afford.  Still  his  language  is  found  to  have  come  short  of  perfection, 
and  his  intellectual  appetite  is,  therefore,  not  satisfied.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  he 
is  still  asking  for  more.  In  other  words,  he  wants  to  go  to  this  college.  He 
knocks  at  her  gates  for  admittance. 

Alma  Mater — young  and  comely,  and  breathing  with  the  most  healthy  vigor 
of  life  under  the  aegis  of  Columbia — behold  this  youth  !  See  how  he  thirsts 
after  knowledge  !  Open  your  gates  wide,  that  he  may  joyously  cross  your 
threshhold !  Oh,  stimulate  his  heart  to  the  pursuit  of  the  coveted  prize — ripe 
scholarship  !  Unfold  to  his  eager  mind  the  hidden  beauties  of  classic  literature ! 
Like  Aristotle,  instructing  his  scholars  while  rambling  under  the  azure  arch, 
you  will  lead  him  through  the  walks  of  sacred  lore  under  the  soul-delighting 
canopy  of  Heaven,  formed  of  angels  and  cherubims,  with  their  wings  spread 
out,  watching  the  world  and  counting  every  pilgrim  that  seeks  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Celestial  Abode.  And,  in  fine,  send  him  forth  into  society  a  man,  to 
whom  the  world  will  give  the  respect  due  to  him — a  gentleman,  whom  all  will 
delight  in  making  acquaintance  with — and  a  student,  still  enlarging  his  store  of 
knowledge  at  home;  always  remembering  you  and  your  congressional  patrons, 
to  use  Massieu's  words,  with  the  memory  of  the  heart — Gratitude  ! 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  DANIEL  R.  GOODWIN,  D.  D., 

President  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
'  June  24,  1S64. 

Mr.  President  :  My  inability  to  be  present  on  the  happy  occasion  of  your 
inauguration  and  that  of  the  new  college  is  to  me  a  source  of  sincere  regret. 
As  I  cannot  be  with  you  in  person,  I  desire  to  send  to  the  new  institution- on 
this  day  of  its  joyful  birth,  or  rather  of  its  transformation  to  a  higher  form  and 
state  of  being,  most  cordial  greetings  and  congratulations,  not  only  in  my  own 
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name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
I  may  be  allowed  to  represent  their  wishes  and  sentiments.  I  regard  the 
establishment,  in  your  institution,  of  a  collegiate  department  for  the  higher 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  reflecting  high  credit  upon  the  wisdom  and 
enterprise  of  your  board  of  directors,  as  adding  new  lustre  to  your  own  name, 
already  ennobled  by  its  associations  with  this  sphere  of  instruction  and  benev- 
olence, and  as  an  honor  to  the  country  which  thus  leads  the  way  in  a  move- 
ment that  cannot  fail  to  propagate  itself  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  idea  is  peculiarly  Christian  in  its  character.  Savages  have  been  ac- 
customed to  expose  or  destroy  all  those  among  their  offspring  who  were  phy- 
sically weak  or  of  imperfect  organization.  Even  classic  civilization,  with  all 
its  marvellous  perfection  of  taste  and  philosophy,  never  dreamed  of  the  thought 
of  attempting  to  raise  deaf  mutes  to  an  equality  of  culture  and  knowledge  with 
their  more  fortunate  fellows.  It  would  have  shrunk  from  the  immense  expendi- 
ture needed  for  the  purpose,  and  called  it  toaste.  It  is  a  glory  of  Christianity 
that,  like  a  loving  mother,  she  has  a  peculiarly  tender  and  clinging  affection  for 
her  more  suffering  and  unfortunate  children,  and  counts  no  expenditure  a  ivaste 
which  may  contribute  to  their  relief  and  comfort.  Christ  gave  sight  to  the 
blind,  hearing  and  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  directly,  by  a  wOrd  of  miracu- 
lous power.  We  do  the  same,  indirectly,  by  a  laborious  process  which,  whatever 
it  may  cost,  more  than  repays  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  sharing  the  spirit 
of  the  heavenly  Master. 

The  form  of  your  present  undertaking  is  novel,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
experience  will  prove  it  to  be  practicable  and  wise.  Those  who  are  deprived 
of  one  of  the  senses,  possess,  in  general,  as  great  intellectual  capacities,  as  good 
natural  aptitudes,  and  oftentimes  as  strong  physical  powers,  and,  withal,  as 
earnest  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  activity,  as  those  who  are  blessed  with  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  organic  functions.  It  is  right  that  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  gain  a  full  preparation  for  the  highest  employments  that  may  be 
open  before  them,  and  should  enjoy  the  happiness  of  the  largest  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  culture. 

I  only  add  the  devout  wish  that  your  enterprise  may  meet  with  some  exten- 
sive imitation,  and  be  crowned  with  more  abundant  success  than  in  your  most 
sanguine  expectations  you  have  been  led  to  anticipate. 
Truly  yours, 

D.  R.  GOODWIN. 

Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  A.  M., 

President  Elect  of  the  Columbia  Institution,  Sfc,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ADDRESS  BY  REV.  THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  D.  D., 
Eector  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf  Mutes,  New  York. 

In  making  a  few  closing  remarks  upon  this  deeply  interesting  occasion,  I 
desire  to  fix  one  grand  thought  in  the  minds  of  all  whom  I  see  before  me — the 
venerable  man  who  has  resigned  to-day  the  presidency  of  the  institution  over 
which  he  has  exercised  such  fostering  care;  the  youthful  man  who  to-day 
assumes  the  arduous  position  thus  made  vacant ;  those  who  have  engaged  in 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils  of  this  institution  ;  all  those  who  have  contributed 
in  any  way  to  its  success — aye,  all  who  in  God's  providence  have  come  together 
to-day  to  witness  the  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  inauguration  of  a  college  for 
deaf  mutes.  The  thought  is  this  :  that  in  what  we  have  done  to-day,  it  is  our 
privilege  to  feel  that  we  have  put  forth  efforts  which  are  in  harmony  with  the 
great  mission  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  to  our  fallen  race.    He  came  to  raise 
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man  in  the  scale  of  being.  He  came  to  minister  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  wants  of  every  descendant  of  Adam.  He  took  special  notice  of  those 
who  seemed  to  be  laboring  under  special  trials.  He  spoke  the  gracious  word 
" Ephphatha,"  to  those  whose  ears  had  been  closed.  The  state,  therefore,  as 
well  as  the  church,  is  specially  blessed  when  it  cares  for  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  I  believe  that  this  movement,  inaugurated  to-day,  to  elevate  our  deaf- 
mute  brethren  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  to  make  them  more  and  more 
like  Him  who  implanted  in  man  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  faculties,  will  be 
blessed  from  on  high,  and  that,  by  and  by,  great  results  will  follow  from  this 
s  beginning.  Again  I  say,  as  we  separate,  let  us  bear  away  with  us  the  ennobling 
thought,  that  in  God's  good  providence  we  have  done  something  to-day  to  ex- 
tend upon  earth  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

CONFERRING  OF  THE  DEGREE    OF    MASTER    OF    ARTS    ON    JOHN    CARLIN,  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

After  the  distribution  of  diplomas  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
the  academic  department,  Mr.  Carlin  advanced  to  the  stage,  and  was  addressed 
by  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  in  the  following  language : 

John  Carlin  :  For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  has  an  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  been  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  de- 
grees. By  representations  to  the  board  of  directors  they  were  satisfied  that,  by 
your  varied  attainments,  notwithstanding  the  deprivation  of  hearing,  you  are  a 
proper  subject  for  the  first  exercise  of  this  power  conferred  upon  them  by  Con- 
gress. Their  decision  has  been  justified  by  the  ability  and  earnestness  with 
which  you  have  this  day  presented  the  claims  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  our  country 
to  a  higher  grade  of  education.  While  we  bestow  upon  you  this  deserved 
honor,  we  hope  thereby  to  induce  other  deaf  mutes  to  emulate  your  example, 
and  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  attainments  now  available  in  existing  institutions. 
And  whatever  it  is  practicable  for  us  to  do,  you  may  be  assured,  sir,  we  will  not 
fail  to  do,  to  realize  for  your  brothers  and  sisters  in  misfortune  all  the  blessings 
invoked  for  them  in  your  address  of  this  day. 

I  am  happy,  sir,  in  being  the  instrument  of  the  board  of  directors  in  conferring 
upon  you  this  honor,  and  handing  you  an  appropriate  diploma. 


The  exercises  of  inauguration  were  closed  in  an  earnest  prayer,  with  the  ben- 
ediction, by  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  the  use  of  whose  edifice  had  been  kindly  granted  for  this  occasion. 


C. 

Karnes  and  residences  of  pupils. 

DEAF  MUTES. 

Justina  Bevan,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Robert  A.  Beedle,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Julius  W.  Bissett,  Sandy  Hook,  Maryland. 
David  Blair,  Clear  Spring,  Maryland. 
Mary  J.  Blair,  Clear  Spring,  Maryland. 
Melinda  Blair,  Clear  Spring,  Maryland. 
William  Blood,  Washington  county,  D.  C. 
John  L.  Brewer,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
John  E.  Bull,  Wiseburg,  Maryland. 
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Marietta  Chambers,  Fort  Greble,  Maryland. 
James  E.  Colleberry,  Libertytc-wn,  Maryland. 
Florence  L  Dammann,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Charles  Dashiell,  jr.,  Forktown,  Maryland. 
Peter  Duffy,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Lewis  C.  Easterday,  Petersville,  Maryland. 
John  P.  Fitzpatrick,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
John  Fogerty,  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  C.  Fowler,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Catharine  Haldry,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Thomas  Hays,  Aberdeen,  Maryland. 
James  Henry,  Washington  county,  D.  C. 
Charles  A.  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hannah  M.  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mary  M.  Ijams,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
R.  Plummer  Ijams,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Conrad  Tngledeiger,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Annie  Jenkins,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Amanda  M.  Karnes,  Funkstown,  Maryland. 
Andrew  J.  Lambdin,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Joseph  H.  Linton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Margaret  Maher,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Charles  Mathaei,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Helena  H.  Nicol,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Henry  0.  Nicol,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Virginia  A.  Patterson,  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware. 
William  Peacock,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Jonathan  Plowman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hester  M.  Porter,  Mt.  Savage,  Maryland. 
John  Quinn,  Washington  county,  D.  C. 
Charles  Schillinger,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Aaron  B.  Showman,  Rohrersville,  Maryland. 
Emma  J.  Speak,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thomas  J.  Sprague,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Georgiana  Stevenson,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Charles  W.  Stevenson,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
John  Strohmer,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Susannah  Swope,  Smithsburg,  Maryland. 
Anna  Szymanoskie,  Washington  county,  D.  C. 
Samuel  H.  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  H.  Turner,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Grace  Webster,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Sarah  J.  Wells,  West  River,  Maryland. 
Henry  C.  Wentz,  Union  M.  H„  Maryland. 
William  Wirrlein,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Joseph  White,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Isaac  Winn,  Washington  ctfunty,  D.  C. 

BLIND. 

Bridget  Braan,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Eliza  A.  Gibbons,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  T.  Gibbons,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Alice  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Daniel  O'Connor,  jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Francis  T.  Seyes,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
3  D 
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REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms — the  first  beginning  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December;  the 
second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  first  Wednesday  in  July. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  to  the  second  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  at  Easter,  and  the  4th  of  July. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at 
the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special  urgent 
reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their 
friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers 
all  expenses  except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  army  or 
navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

VIII.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  institution 
of  deaf  mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the  applicants  are 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of  good  mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  above 
referred  to  are  requested  to  address  the  president  of  the  institution. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with 
clothing,  and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution 
they  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  cloth- 
ing should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

An  exception  to  the  above  regulations  is  made  in  the  case  of  indigent  pupils 
from  Maryland,  who  are  clothed  by  the  institution. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  president. 
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THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 

For  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for 'the  year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Patron — Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 
President — Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  A.  M. 
Secretary — William  Stickney. 
Treasurer — George  W.  Riggs,  Jr. 

Directors — Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  Hon.  Benjamin  B.  French,  Hon.  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  David  A.  Hall,  Esq., 
James  C.  McGuire,  Esq. 


NATIONAL  DEAF-MUTE  COLLEGE. 
FACULTY. 

Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  A.  M.,  President  and  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science. 

Richard  Salter  Storrs,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Linguistics. 
Rev.  Lewellyn  Pratt,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 
Rev.  William  W.  Turner,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  History. 
Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  Lecturer  on  Astronomy. 
Peter  Baumgras,  Instructor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

President — Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  A.  M. 

Instructors — James  Denison,  A.  M.,  Joseph  Henry  I  jams,  A.  B.,  Samuel  A. 
Adams,  Mary  T.  G.  Gordon. 
Instructor  of  Drawing — Peter  Baumgras. 
• 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

« 

Family  Supervisor — Joseph  Henry  I  jams,  A.  B. 
Attending  Physician — Nathan  Smith  Lincoln,  M.  D. 
Matron — Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet. 
Assistant  Matron — Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Tjams. 


Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Washington,  November  6,  1865. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1865  : 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  1st  of  July,  1864, 


numbered   58 

Entered  during  the  year   22 

Dismissed  during  the  year   9 

Died  during  the  year  .   2 

—  11  11 

Remaining  on  the  30th  of  June  last.   69 

Entered  since  June  30   14 

Dismissed  since  June  30   10 

Total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  since  July  1,  1864   94 

Deaf-mutes,  males,  56  ;  females,  29  ;  total   85 

Blind,  males,  4  ;  females,  5  ;  total   9 


A  catalogue  of  the  names  and  former  residences  of  the  students  and  pupils 
instructed  during  the  year  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

In  pursuance  of  authority  conferred  by  Congress  in  an  act  approved  Febru- 
ary 23,  1S65,  the  blind  pupils  hitherto  instructed  in  this  institution  have  been 
placed  in  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Baltimore. 

The  number  transferred  was  seven  ;  six  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  one  whose  father  is  in  the  regular  army. 

Our  board,  at  a  meeting  held  in  June  last,  voted  to  transfer  to  the  Maryland 
Institution,  all  our  books,  maps,  and  apparatus  specially  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  including  a  piano-forte  donated  a  few  years  since  by  some 
benevolent  ladies  of  Georgetown,  to  be  used  for  those  pupils  who  may  be  at  any 
time  in  that  institution,  as  beneficiaries  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  this  removal  of  the  blind  to  the  institution  at  Balti- 
more will  inure  to  their  advantage,  while  it  relieves  our  institution  of  a  depart- 
ment never  large  enough  to  be  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 

Since  our  last  report  several  changes  have  occurred  in  our  corps  of  officers 
and  instructors. 

In  January,  William  H.  Edes,  esq.,  an  honored  member  of  our  board  of  di- 
rectors, was  removed  from  us  by  death. 

In  the  same  month  our  assistant  matron,  Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Hunter,  after  a 
brief  illness,  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  earth,  and  in  March  Judson 
Mitchell,  esq.,  a  member  of  our  board  since  the  organization  of  the  institution, 
died  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  board  may  be  properly  re- 
corded here  as  evidences  of  the  regard  with  which  ou$  departed  co-laborers  in 
the  important  work  of  building  up  this  institution  were  hel4  by  us  who  survive 
them : 

"  Mr.  Kendall,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  re- 
port resolutions  touching  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  Messrs.  Edes  and 
Mitchell,  submitted  the  following  report  and  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

REPORT. 

"The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  some  suitable  testimonial  in  memory  of 
our  deceased  directors,  William  H.  Edes  and  Judson  Mitchell,  and  of  our  de- 
ceased assistant  matron,  Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Hunter,  report  as  follows,  viz  : 
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"  While  the  health  of  the  pupils  of  this  institution  has,  from  its  commencement, 
been  so  far  preserved  by  a  kind  Providence,  that  there  has  never  been  within 
its  walls  a  death  from  disease  among  them,  His  hand  has  during  the  past  year 
borne  heavily  upon  those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  its  management. 

"  William  H.  Edes  and  Judson  Mitchell  were  two  of  that  small  band  of  origi- 
nal directors  whose  disinterested  contributions  of  time  and  money,  under  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  brought  the  institution  into  existence,  and 
gave  it  a  character  which  at  once  commanded  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  the  government. 

"  From  first  to  last  they  were  always  faithful  and  devoted  to  its  interests, 
and,  before  they  were  called  to  their  reward,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

"  As  men  Messrs.  Edes  and  Mitchell  had  few  or  no  superiors  in  every  Chris- 
tian virtue.  Being  members  of  a  Christian  church,  they  carried  their  religion 
with  them  in  their  transactions  with  their  fellow-men. 

"  Their  liberality  to  this  institution  was  but  an  outburst  of  that  charity  to  the 
needy  and  the  suffering  which  diffused  itself  all  around  them  during  life,  and 
hallows  their  memory  in  so  many  hearts. 

"  Their  urbanity,  their  gentleness,  and  their  disinterestedness  made  impres- 
sions upon  the  hearts  of  those  associated  and  brought  in  contact  with  them  in 
the  affairs  of  the  institution,  which  can  never  be  erased. 

"We  know  of  no  higher  or  more  just  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to  their  memory 
than  to  pray  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  that  in  benevolence  and  disinterested  de- 
votion to  its  interests  all  its  present  and  future  directors  and  managers  may  be 
like  them. 

"  In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Hunter  the  domestic  circle  of  the  institu- 
tion has  suffered  a  loss  not  easily  repaired.  Associated  for  several  years  with 
her  honored  mother  as  assistant  matron,  her  special  duty  was  to  look  after  the 
female  pupils  when  not  under  instruction.  Though  constantly  laboring  under 
feeble  health,  she  performed  her  duties  to  those  under  her  charge  with  remarka- 
ble assiduity  and  perseverance.  They  looked  up  to  her  as  a  mother,  and  no 
mother  could  be  more  kind  to  her  own  children  in  health,  or  nurse  them  more 
tenderly  in  sickness,  thin  did  Mrs.  Hunter  these  children  of  misfortune.  B^ing 
herself  a  devoted  Christian,  exemplifying  in  her  daily  life  the  practical  virtues 
of  her  religion,  she  was  well  fitted  to  impress  the  expanding  minds  of  her  mute 
friends  and  direct  them  to  that  faith  which  leads  from  earth  to  heaven. 

"  Long  will  her  memory  be  cherished,  not  only  by  the  children  who  were 
the  subjects  of  her  unceasing  solicitude,  but  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her 
intimate  acquaintance. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee,  bearing  testimony  to  the  vir- 
tues and  services  of  our  late  associate  directors,  William  H.  Edes  and  J udson 
Mitchell,  and  our  assistant  matron,  Mrs.  Sophia  G.  Hunter,  be  adopted  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  board,  and  be  entered  upon  its  minutes. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  a  copy  of  said 
report  and  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  families  of  the  deceased,  and  as- 
sure them  of  the  profound  sympathy  of  the  members  of  this  board  in  their  be- 
reavement." 

The  vacancies  in  the  board,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Messrs.  Edes  and 
Mitchell,  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Benjamin  B.  French, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  and  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

To  fill  the  place  of  assistant  matron,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Ijams,  of  Georgetown,, 
has  been  appointed. 
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Mrs.  Ijams  brings  to  her  position  experience  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  sign  language,  and  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  deaf-mutes,  having 
two  children  now  pupils  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  Parish,  for  two  years  a  member  of  our  corps  of  instructors,  relinquished 
his  position  in  June  last. 

The  vacancy  thus  created  has  been  filled  by  the  reappointment  of  Mr.  Deni- 
son,  whose  retirement,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  mentioned  in  our  last  report. 
After  a  residence  of  a  year  in  Vermont  he  returns  to  his  work  with  strength 
renewed  and  interest  unabated.  In  his  past  success  in  the  difficult  task  of  in- 
structing deaf  mutes,  we  have  ample  guaranty  for  the  future. 

Miss  Gordon,  formerly  the  instructress  of  the  blind,  remains  with  us  as 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Having,  during  her  residence  here,  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
signs,  and  being  an  experienced  teacher  of  young  children,  she  will  prove  a  val- 
uable acquisition  to  our  corps  of  instructors. 

The  progress  of  our  pupils  since  the  date  of  our  last  report  has  been  satis- 
factory, attesting  the  faithfulness  and  ability  of  their  instructors. 

The  respective  classes  were  examined  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  professors  and  teachers,  and  gave  evidence,  to  those  best  qualified  to 
form  an  intelligent  judgment,  of  a  very  commendable  degree  of  improvement 
-since  the  last  annual  examination. 

The  youngest  class,  under  instruction  one  year,  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel A.  Adams,  a  deaf-mute. 

The  text-book  used  has  been  Part  I  of  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons. 

The  class  next  in  grade,  under  instruction  two  and  a  half  years,  has  been 
taught  by  Mr.  Eos  well  Parish. 

The  study  and  practice  of  language,  in  its  simpler  forms,  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  this  class.  Rev.  J.  R.  Keep's  Elementary  Lessons  were  used  for 
a  short  period  with  good  success  ;  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, no  text-book  was  followed. 

The  first -or  highest  class  in  the  primary  course,  under  instruction  five  years, 
has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Ijams. 

The  study  of  arithmetic  has  been  continued ;  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  geography,  outline  maps  being  in  constant  use  ;  English  Grammar  has  been 
pursued  for  three  months  ;  exercises  in  English  composition  have  been  frequent, 
and  the  study  of  the  Scriptural  Catechism  has  been  continued  in  this  as  in  the 
other  classes. 

Instruction  in  pencil  and  crayon  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bauin- 
gras,  has  been  afforded  to  a  considerable  number  of  our  older  pupils,  and  the 
progress  made  has  been  good  in  all  cases,  while  in  some  an  unusual  facility  in 
this  branch  of  study  has  been  evinced. 

The  health  of  our  pupils  has,  on  the  whole,  fallen  below  the  average  of  for- 
mer years.  During  the  winter  several  severe  cases  of  pneumonia  occurred,  and 
one  case  of  erysipelas. 

The  frail  nature  and  crowded  condition  of  one  of  our  buildings  sufficiently 
explain  the  presence  of  sickness  among  us.  These  disabilities,  however,  we 
hope  soon  to  remove  by  the  occupancy  of  a  new  building  now  nearly  completed, 
and  the  demolition  of  the  frame  structure  we  have  been  using. 

One  of  our  pupils,  named  John  Strohmer,  a  boy  of  uncommon  promise,  died 
at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  of  scrofulous  fever,  during  the  Christmas  vasation. 
He  possessed  a  fine  mind  and  a  docile,  amiable  disposition.  His  example  and 
influence  were  ever  on  the  side  of  right  among  his  companions,  and  his  loss  is 
deeply  felt  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  the  mechanical  department  but  little  progress  has  been  made  within  the 
year  now  under  review. 


We  still  greatly  lack  suitable  buildings  for  instruction  in  useful  tradeo.  Pro- 
vision, however,  has  been  made  in  our  estimates  of  expenditure  for  next  year 
to  meet  this  want,  and  we  are  in  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  supply  it. 

In  the  meantime  theJabor  of  our  male  pupils  has  been  used,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  our  grounds. 

The  yield  of  vegetables  and  hay  the  past  summer  has  been  very  large,  and  a 
great  saving  to  the  institution  has  resulted  from  our  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
our  land. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEAF-MUTE  COLLEGE, 

By  which  title  the  advanced  department,  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  8,  1864,  will  hereafter  be  known  and  designa- 
ted, has  developed  during  the  year  to  a  most  gratifying  degree. 

Five  students,  representing  the  States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and 
Pennsylvania,  have  entered  upon  and  are  now  pursuing  the  regular  college 
course  of  study ;  while  eight  others,  representing  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  joined  the  intermediate  or  preparatory 
class. 

In  the  organization  of  the  corps  of  instructors  for  the  college  the  president 
has  assumed  the  department  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  ;  Professor  Storrs 
retains  that  of  Linguistics,  to  which  he  was  last  year  appointed;  and  the  Rev. 
Lewellyn  Pratt,  A.  M.,  for  eleven  years  past  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Natural  Science.  Professor  Pratt  will  also  take  charge,  for  the  present,  of  the 
mathematical  recitations. 

Instruction  in  art  will  be  afforded  to  those  of  our  students  who  desire  it  by 
Professor  Baumgrass,  who  continues  his  connexion  with  the  institution  as  In- 
structor of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Rev..  William  W.  Turner,  A.  M ,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  now  retired  from 
the  active  duties  of  the  profession,  has  assumed  a  position  in  our  faculty  as  Lec- 
turer on  Natural  History. 

Mr.  Turner  became  connected  with  the  American  Asylum,  as  an  instructor, 
in  1821,  and  continued  to  teach  regularly  for  thirty-two  years. 

During  one-half  of  this  period  he  also  filled  the  position  of  Family  Guardian,  and 
for  the  last  year  was  the  instructor  of  the  Gallaudet  High  Class,  now  become 
the  Gallaudet  Scientific  School.  The  high  class  was  organized  at  his  sugges- 
tion, and  successfully  inaugurated  under  his  immediate  supervision 

In  July,  1853,  Mr.  Turner  became  principal  of  the  institution  with  which  he 
had  been  so  long  connected.  He  continued  to  fill  this  office  until  August,  1863, 
when  he  resigned  his  position  and  retired  from  the  service  of  the  honored  and 
now  venerable  Alma-mater  of  American  deaf-mute  schools,  having  been  identi- 
fied with  her  history  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  forty-two  years  and  six 
months ;  the  institution  itself  having  been  organized  but  three  and  a  half  years 
when  he  joined  its  corps  of  instructors. 

Mr.  Turner's  annual  visits  to  the  college,  and  the  lectures  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  present  to  our  students  in  their  own  familiar  language  will  be  antici- 
pated with  great  interest,  and  we  trust  may  be  many  times  repeated. 

Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
lata  professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  has  kindly  consented  to  deliver  during  the 
current  year  a  series  of  lectures  on  astronomy. 

Professor  Patterson  has  on  former  occasions  given  evidence  of  his  special  in- 
terest in  the  college,  and  this  new  expression  of  his  good  will  is  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

His  lectures,  delivered  in  spoken  language,  will  be  rendered  into  the  sign  lan- 
guage by  an  interpreter.    This  translation  being  simultaneous  with  his  uttered 
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words,  at  the  same  time  not  interfering  with,  or  interrupting  them,  will  of  itself 
constitute  an  interesting  exercise. 

As  the  number  of  our  classes  increases  year  by  year,  we  propose  to  add  to 
the  number  of  our  professors,  taking  care  that  our  corps  of  instructors  shall 
come  fully  up  to  the  average  of  college  faculties  in  numbers,  as  we  believe  it 
will  also  in  ability  and  fitness  for  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

From  this  exhibit  of  our  present  strength  in  the  department  of  instruction, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  purpose  just  indicated,  of  adding  to  it  as  occasion 
requires,  it  must  be  evident  that  "  The  National  Deaf-Mute  College"  offers  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  country  educational  advantages  not  hitherto  afforded 
in  any  institution  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  persons. 

In  making  this  claim  we  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  instituting  any 
unfriendly  comparisons,  but  simply  as  stating  what  we  believe  to  be  a  fact. 

We  wish,  in  the  plainest  possible  terms,  to  disavow  any  intention  or  desire  to 
come  in  competition  with  any  organization  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  existing  condition  of  the  various  institutions 
from  published  reports  and  private  letters. 

Our  college  is  but  the  natural  out-growth  and  supplement  of  the  other  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  for  their  marked  triumph  in  the  great  effort 
to  open  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  to  the  soul- darkened  deaf-mute, 
the  college  would  have  been  an  impossibility,  and  it  is  from  their  continued 
prosperity  and  advancement  that  the  college  must  derive  its  main  elements  of. 
strength  and  success. 

We  seek  here  to  cultivate  a  field  of  effort  hitherto  untilled  and  unappropria- 
ted, and  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work  we  hope  and  expect  to  receive  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  every  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  every  principal, 
every  instructor,  and  every  friend  of  the  peculiar  class  for  whose  advancement 
it  is  our  common  privilege  and  duty  to  labor.  And  thus  sustained,  we  expect, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  build  up  an  institution  which  shall  be  truly  na- 
tional in  its  influence  and  relations  ;  of  which  the  people  of  our  now  united  and 
free  country  may  justly  be  proud ;  in  which  every  one  who  has  ever  lifted  a 
hand  in  the  great  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction  may  feel  he  has  an  interest, 
and  in  the  rearing  of  which  every  American  instructor  of  mutes  may  properly 
feel  he  has  borne  a  part. 

We  believe  the  all-powerful  hand  of  Providence,  which  has  thus  far  furthered 
the  interests  of  our  institution,  has  marked  out  this  national  work  for  us  to  per-  ' 
form:  not  because  this  institution  above  others  is  entitled  to,  or  claims  to  possess 
any  special  pre-eminence  in  its  ability  to  organize  and  conduct  a  college  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  simply  because  such  a  school  must  have  an  ample  pecuni- 
ary support ;  because  that  support  cannot  properly  be  asked  from  any  single 
State,  but  should  be  drawn  from  the  national  resources  ;  and  further,  because  the 
nation  has  by  legal  enactment  authorized  the  organization  and  provided  means 
for  the  support  of  the  college  whose  successful  inauguration  and  encouraging 
progress  we  have  now  the  honor  to  report. 

In  fixing  the  standard  of  our  course  of  study  we  have  felt  bound,  since  we  as- 
sume the  collegiate  name,  to  make  it  the  full  equivalent  of  that  adopted  in  sim- 
ilar schools  of  learning  for  the  hearing  and  speaking. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  that  applicants  for  admission  should  have  passed 
through  not  only  the  ordinary  course  afforded  in  our  State  institutions,  but  also 
a  high  class  course. 

It  would  be  our  preference  that  every  institution  should  have  its  high  class, 
and  a  uniform  scheme  of  study  be  adopted  throughout  the  country,  so  that  a 
graduate  of  any  State  institution  who  desired  to  extend  his  range  of  intellectual 
acquirement  should  be  prepared  to  enter  at  once  on  our  college  course.  And 
we  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when,  through  mutual  consultation  and  agree- 
ment, this  most  desirable  result  may  be  attained. 
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We  find,  however,  that  at  tfte  present  time  but  few  high  classes  exist,  and  no 
iiiform  standard  of  graduation  prevails. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  open  the  way  for  the  worthy  and  intelligent  graduates 
of  any  institution  to  participate  in  the  advantages  offered  in  the  college,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  afford  the  pupils  of  our  own  primary  department  an  opportu- 
nity to  fit  themselves  to  enter  the  college,  we  have  organized  an  intermediate 
or  preparatory  class,  corresponding  in  its  grade  with  the  existing  high  classes. 
Into  this  class  we  propose  to  receive  those  who,  desiring  to  enter  the  college, 
have  been  unable  in  their  respective  State  institutions  to  make  full  preparation 
therefor;  their  standing  in  the  class  depending  on  the  advances  they  have  made 
in  study  before  coming  to  us. 

These  pupils  will  be  instructed  wholly  by  members  of  the  College  Faculty, 
and  our  object  will  be  to  prepare  them  as  rapidly  as  practicable  for  admission 
to  the  Freshmen  class. 

The  charge  for  board  and  tuition  in  the  college,  as  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  institution,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  to  those  not  en  - 
titled to  free  admission  by  congressional  or  legislative  enactment. 

Cases,  however,  have  arisen,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  present  them- 
selves, of  worthy  deaf-mutes,  desirous  and  capable  of  pursuing  a  course  of  ad- 
vanced  study,  who  will  find  it  out  of  their  power  to  pay  the  above-named  sum. 
To  such  applicants  the  directors  propose  to  render  assistance  by  remitting  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  usual  charge,  as  circumstances  seem  to  require,  and  as  far 
as  the  means  of  the  institution  will  admit. 

This  we  are  authorized  to  do  by  the  fifth  section  of  our  organic  act. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshmen  class  are  examined  in  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  history  (ancient  and  modern,)  geography  (modern  and  phys- 
ical,) physiology,  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  algebra  to  quadratic 
equations,  and  the  principles  of  Latin  construction  in  their  application  to  any 
familiar  Latin  author,  regard  being  had  more  to  the  acquaintance  evinced  with 
the  essential  principles  of  Latin  etymology  and  syntax  than  to  the  amount  of 
literature  read. 


Classified  abstract  .of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  institution  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1865. 

RECEIPTS. 


lieceived  from  treasury  United  States  $11,775  00 

"         "     State  of  Maryland  for  support  of  pupils   5,705  07 

"         "      city  of  Baltimore  for  support  of  pupils   3,  320  00 

"     paying  pupils   470  00 

rent  of  houses   346  50 

sale  of  house   400  00 

"     sale  of  live  stock   68  00 

"     pupils  for  clothing   40  02 

"         "     Hon.  Amos  Kendall  for  fencing   40  90 

"               horse-keeping   24  25 

"     students  for  books   27  80 

Balance  due  the  president   384  79 


22,602  33 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Balance  from  last  year  due  the  president   $390  51 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   8,  508  78 

"        44  medicines   17  72 

"  fuel  and  lights   1,  088  24 

44  hay,  oats  and  grain   932  88 

"        44  piano-tuning....   7  00 

44  blacksmithing   68  13 

44  hardware   108  90 

4  4        4  4  books,  stationery  and  printing   518  90 

44        4  4  carriage  and  harness   390  33 

4  4        4  4  daily  household  expenses,  including  vegetables   1,249  92 

44         44  dry  goods  and  clothing   686  51  * 

4  4        44  groceries    2, 546  16 

4  4        4  4  medical  attendance   152  00 

44  meats   2,  999  88 

44    *    4  4  repairs  and  improvements     429  89 

44  furniture   624  39 

44  v     44  butter  and  eggs   1,794  71 

44  milk  . .  '.   87  48 


22,602  33 


The  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  at  its  last  session  to  pass  the  civil  ap- 
propriation bill,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  institution 
for  the  current  year,  would  have  placed  us  in  a  very  unpleasant  predicament 
but  for  your  prompt  and  considerate  action  in  the  premises,  and  the  willingness 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  this  city  to  advance  the  sums  of  moneyr  necessary 
for  our  maintenance  until  Congress  should  meet  and  provide  for  their  reimburse- 
ment. 

With  the  amount  named  in  my  letter  of  June  7,  1865,  viz.,  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  we  have  been  enabled  to  meet  all  current  ex- 
penses and  to  carry  forward  the  work  on  one  of  our  extensions  so  that  the  roof 
is  now  being  put  on  and  the  building  nearly  ready  to  encounter  the  winds  and 
storms  of  winter  without  fear  of  injury. 

The  cost  of  this  addition  to  our  buildings  will  not  exceed  the  original  esti- 
mate ;  and  if,  as  we  expect,  Congress  makes  the  appropriations  asked  for  last 
year,  we  shall  be  able  to  have  this  building  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  early 
summer. 

In  preparing  our  estimates  for  current  expenses  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1867,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  aggregate  in  one  sum  the  amounts  we 
have  hitherto  drawn  from  two  sources. 

The  act  of  February  16,  1857,  allowed  us  from  the  treasury  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  support  of  each  beneficiary  placed  in  the 
institution  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  act  of  May  29,  1 858,  authorized  annual  appropriations  for  salaries  and 
incidental  expenses. 

The  first  act  made  what  may  be  termed  an  indefinite  appropriation,  and  the 
amounts  drawn  in  pursuance  of  this  law  were  never  submitted  in  our  estimates, 
although  they  have  been  reported  in  our  annual  statements  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. The  item,  therefore,  asked  yearly  for  44  salaries  and  incidental  ex- 
penses," while  it  appeared  to  present  the  whole  amount  wanted  for  the  support 
of  the  institution,  did  not  in  reality  do  so. 
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We  think  it  is  due  both  to  Congress  and  to  the  institution  that  this  apparent 
inconsistency  should  be  done  away  with,  and  we  propose  after  June  30,  1866, 
to  relinquish  the  per  capita  allowance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  To  en- 
able us  to  take  this  step  we  have  added  the  amount  we  should  naturally  have 
derived  from  this  source  to  the  amount  we  shall  need  for  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  and  present  the  following  estimate,  viz  : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  includ- 
ing five  hundred  dollars  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  twenty  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars.  This  amount,  with  the  exercise  of  strict  economy,  will, 
we  think,  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution  in  all  its 
departments,  and  we  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriation  therefor. 

The  unprecedented  increase  in  the  number  of  our  pupils  the  past  year,  with 
the  prospect  that  the  coming  year  will  witness  a  similar  enlargement,  makes  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  extend  our  buildings  and  to  approach  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible the  completion  of  our  plans.  All  our  improvements  thus  far  have  been 
carried  on  in  pursuance  of  a  carefully  considered  and  comprehensive  design,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  few  public  works  will,  on  inspection,  give 
evidences  of  a  fuller  return  for  moneys  expended  than  ours.  All  the  construc- 
tion has  proceeded  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  president,  and  our 
buildings,  as  far  as  erected,  are  of  a  most  substantial  character.  We  should 
complete,  if  possible,  during  the  coming  year,  the  building  occupied  by  our  aca- 
demic department.  We  are  much  in  need  of  a  new  brick  barn  and  cow-house, 
those  we  are  now  using  being  very  insufficient  frame  structures.  An  ice  house 
h  quite  essential  to  our  domestic  economy.  We  should  erect  a  gas-house  at 
the  earliest  possible  period,  and  the  interests  of  our  male  pupils  demand  an  ex- 
tension of  our  shop  accommodations.  It  is  also  extremely  important  that  we 
should  under-drain  our  grounds  and  construct  several  new  sewers.  There  ie 
urgent  need  at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  work  upon  the  permanent  enclo- 
sure of  our  grounds  that  the  property  of  the  institution  may  be  protected  from 
marauders  and  the  products  of  the  soil  be  secured  to  our  use.  The  estimates 
which  follow  provide  for  all  these  improvements,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  in  every 
ease,  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  contemplated  : 

"  For  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  two  additions  to  the  buildings  of 
the  institution  to  furnish  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  male  and  female 
pupils  and  for  th^  resident  officers  of  the  institution,  thirty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

"  For  the  erection  of  a  brick  barn  and  cow-house,  a  shop  extension,  gas-house 
and  ice-house,  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

"  For  the  improvement  and  enclosure  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  includ- 
ing under-drainage  and  sewerage,  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars." 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to  make  the  foregoing 
appropriations  at  its  approaching  session.  We  do  this  with  full  confidence  that 
our  benevolent  work  deserves  and  will  continue  to  receive  the  approval  and  sup- 
port of  the  representatives  of  a  people  never  backward  in  sustaining  institutions 
which  aim  to  improve  the  minds  or  gladden  the  hearts  of  its  children. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors  : 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  President. 

Hon.  J  ames  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the,  Interior. 
D  D  2 
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Catalogue  of  students  and  pupils — National  Deaf -Mute  College. 
Senior. — *Mellville  Ballard,  Maine. 

Freshmen. — James  Cross,  jr.,  Pennsylvania  ;  John  B.  Hotchkiss,  Connecti- 
cut ;  James  H.  Logan,  Pennsylvania  ;  Joseph  G.  Parkinson,  Vermont. 

Intermediate  class. — Lydia  A.  Kennedy,  Pennsylvania ;  George  W.  McAtee, 
Maryland  ;  Robert  Patterson,  Ohio  ;  John  Quinn,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  Emma 
J.  Speaks,  Dist.  of  Columbia  ;  Anne  Szymanoskie,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  John  H. 
Tims,  Maryland  ;  Isaac  Winn,  Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Primary  pupils. — James  0.  Amoss,  Maryland ;  Joseph  Barnes,  Dist.  of 
Columbia;  Justina  Bevan,  Maryland ;  Robert  A.  Beedle,  Dist.  of  Columbia; 
Julius  W.  Bissett,  Maryland  ;  David  Blair,  Maryland ;  Mary  J.  Blair,  Maryland; 
Melinda  Blair,  Maryland ;  Sarah  B.  Blair,  Maryland ;  William  Blood,  Dist.  of 
Columbia ;  John  L.  Brewer,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  Arthur  D.  Bryant,  Dist.  of 
Columbia  ;  John  E.  Bull,  Maryland;  Gideon  D.  Bumgardner,  West  Virginia; 
John  Carlisle,  Maryland ;  Marietta  Chambers,  U.  S.  Army  ;  James  E.  Colle- 
berry,  Maryland  ;  Florence  L.  Dammann,  Maryland  ;  Charles  Dashiell,  Mary- 
land ;  Alexandre  W.  Dennis,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Peter  Duffy,  Maryland; 
Lewis  C.  Easterday,  Maryland  ;  Mary  J.  Easterday,  Maryland  ;  Robert  Ehlert, 
Maryland  ;  Elizabeth  Feldpusch,  Maryland ;  Mary  Feldpusch,  Maryland ; 
John  P.  Fitzpatrick,  Maryland ;  George  C.  Fowler,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  Aaron 
Fried  enrich,  Maryland  ;  William  G.  Gill,  Maryland  ;  Thomas  Hagerty,  Dist. 
of  Columbia  ;  Catherine  Haldy,  Maryland  ;  Thomas  Hays,  Maryland  ;  Charles 

A.  Hughes,  Dist.  of  Columbia  ;  Mary  M.  Ijams,  Dist.  of  Columbia  ;  R.  Plummer 
Ijams,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Conrad  Ingledeiger,  Maryland;  Anne  Jenkins, 
Maryland  ;  Amanda  M.  Karnes,  Maryland  ;  Isaac  Kaufman,  Dist.  of  Columbia; 
Andrew  J.  Lambdin,  Maryland  ;  Joseph  H.  Linton,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Clara 
Leffler,  Maryland  ;  Margaret  Maher,  Maryland  ;  Charles  Mathaei,  Maryland ; 
Elizabeth  McCormick,  Maryland  ;  Lydia  A.  Mitchell,  Maryland  ;  James  Hickey 
Mooney,  Maryland  ;  Helena  H.  Nicol,  U.  S.  Army  ;  Henry  O.  Nicol,  U.  S. 
Army ;  Virginia  A.  Patterson,  U.  S.  Army  ;  William  Peacock,  Maryland ; 
Jonathan  Plowman,  Dist.  of  Columbia  ;  Hester  M.  Porter,  Maryland  ;  Georgiana 
Pritchard,  Maryland  ;  James  H.  Purvis,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  George  Rommal, 
Maryland ;  Charles  Schillinger,  Maryland;  Laura  S.  Shaw,  Maryland;  Aaron 

B.  Showman,  Maryland  ;  Thomas  T.  Sprague,  Maryland ;  Georgiana  Steven- 
son, Maryland;  Charles  W.  Stevenson,  Maryland  ;  t  John  Stromer,  Maryland  ; 
Susannah  Swope,  U.  S.  Army  ;  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  Dist.  of  Columbia  ;  John 

C.  Wagner,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  Grace  Webster,  Maryland ;  Sarah  J.  Wells, 
Maryland ;  Henry  C.  Wentz,  Maryland  ;  William  Wirrleiu,  Maryland  ;  t  Joseph 
White,  Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Blind. — Margaret  Aitken,  U.  S.  Army;  Bridget  Braan,  Dist.  of  Columbia; 
John  Germuller,  Dist.  of  Columbia  ;  Mary  .Germuller,  Dist.  of  Columbia;  Eliza 
A.  Gibbons,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  John  T.  Gibbons,  Dist.  of  Columbia  ;  Alice 
Hill,  Dist.  of  Columbia  ;  Daniel  O'Connor,  jr.,  Dist.  of  Columbia  ;  Francis  T. 
Seyes,  Dist.  of  Columbia. 

REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms — the  first  beginning  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December ;  the 
second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and 
from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  second  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  anjj  at  Easter. 

IV  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at 
the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special  urgent 
reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president. 
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V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their 
friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

{VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers 
all  expenses  except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  army  or 
navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

VIII.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  institution 
of  deaf-mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the  applicants  are 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of  good  mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  above 
referred  to  are  requested  to  address  the  president  of  the  institution. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  cloth- 
ing, and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they 
should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  president. 


^Pursuing  a  scientific  course. 


+  Deceased. 

+ 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Washington,  November  6,  1S66. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  "provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  I860: 

number  of  pupils. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  first  day  of  July, 

1865,  numbered   09 

Admitted  during  the  year   9 

Admitted  since  July  1,  18GG   28 

  37 

Dismissed  since  July  1,  1865   9 

Died  since  July  i,  1865   1 

  10 

  27 

Number  now  in  the  institution   96 

Under  instruction  since  July  1,  1865,  males,  73;  females,  33;  total   106 

A  catalogue  of  the  names  and  former  residences  of  the  pupils  will  be  found 
appended  to  this  report. 

the  health  of  the  pupils  and  students 

Has  been  generally  good  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  A  single  case 
of  dysentery  occurred  in  June,  which,  however,  yielded  to  treatment.  Several 
cases  of  lung  complaints  appeared  among  the  pupils  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  and  one  case  of  diphtheria. 

This  last  named  disease  proved  fatal,  and  took  from  our  midst  a  young  man 
of  fine  mind  and  irreproachable  character.  Gideon  D.  Bumgaidner,  of  West 
Virginia,  though  but  a  few  months  connected  with  this  institution,  had  endeared 
himself  to  his  schoolmates  and  teachers  by  his  kindness  of  temper  and  manliness 
of  bearing.  He  endured  the  severe  pains  of  his  last  illness  with  patience,  and 
passed  away  in  the  full  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

We  feel  it  to  be  a  matter  for  deep  thankfulness  to  our  Father  in  Heaven 
that,  among  all  the  children  and  youth  gathered  here,  the  terrible  disease 
diphtheria  was  confined  to  a  single  case. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  tvill 
appear  from  the  following  detailed  statements  : 


I. — Support  of  the  Institution. 
receipts. 


Received  from  treasury  United  States   $.15,  937  50 

Received  from  State  of  Maryland  for  support  of  pupils   5,  475  00 

Received  from  city  of  Baltimore  for  support  of  pupils  :  3,  600  00 

Received  from  paying  pupils.   480  50 

Received  from  Hon.  AVilliam  Sprague  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Esq.,  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  George  W.  Riggs,  Esq.,  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  Charles  Knap,  Esq.,  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  corporation  of  Washington  for  improvement  of 

Boundary  street   369  37 

Received  from  sale  of  hogs   72  00 

Received  from  sale  of  old  lead   28  00 
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Received  from  rent  of  house   $35  00 

Received  from  board     138  00 

Received  from  students  for  books   60  92 

Received  from  pupils  for  clothing   39  15 

Balance  due  the  president  !   153  14 


26,988  58 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Balance  from  last  year  due  the  president   $384  79 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   11,  155  65 

Expended  for  medicines  and  chemicals   155  39 

Expended  for  fuel  and  lights   1,  767  87 

Expended  for  oats  and  grain   485  10 

Expended  for  blacksmithing   82  38 

Expended  for  hardware.  . .,  . ...  104  65 

Expended  for  Essex  pigs   47  50 

Expended  for  repairs  on  carriages,  harness,  &e   370  84 

Expended  for  freight  . . ..   58  02 

Expended  for  tuition  refunded.   30  00 

Expended  for  books,  stationery,  and  printing  ,   521  46 

Expended  for  household  expenses,  including  vegetables   I,  329  36 

Expended  for  dry  goods  and  clothing    157  62 

Expended  for  philosophical  apparatus   246  62 

Expended  for  groceries   3,  229  79 

Expended  for  medical  attendance   308  00 

Expended  for  meats   3,  674  35 

Expended  for  carriage-hire   37  00 

Expended  for  repairs  and  improvements   540  26 

Expended  for  funeral  expenses   30  00 

Expended  for  furniture                   . «   440  68 

Expended  for  butter  and  eggs  ...   1,618  53 

Expended  for  milk  and  cream   212  72 


26, 98S  58 


II. — Erection  of  buildings. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  accoimt    $44  66 

Appropriation  of  April,  1866    39,  445  87 


39,490  53 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  J.  G.  Nay  lor  on  contract   $25,  500  00 

Paid  J.  G.  Nay  lor  on  contract     8,  000  00 

Paid  E.  S.  Eriedrich,  architect,  for  services   820  00 

J.  H.  Logan,  clerk,  for  services   150  00 

Paid  for  furniture    1,  571  72 

Paid  for  plumber's  work     643  36 

Paid  for  lightning-rods   371  60 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1866   ,   2,  433  85 


39,490  53 
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III. — Improvement  of  grounds. 
RECEIPTS. 


Appropriation  of  April,  18G6     $3,  500  00 


DISBURSEMENTS, 

Paid  for  labor     $208  00 

Paid  for  fences  and  walks   737  54 

Paid  for  two  work-horses  ,   225  00 

Paid  for  agricultural  implements                                        ....  32  00 

Paid  for  ornamental  iron-work   75  00 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1866   2,  222  46 


3,500  00 


CHANGES  IN  CORPS  OF  OFFICERS. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  report  several  changes  have  occurred  in  our  corps 
of  officers  and  instructors. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  who  has  filled  the  position  of  matron  since  the 
opening  of  the  institution  nine  years  ago,  tendered  her  resignation  in  June  last, 
to  take  effect  August  1st. 

The  reasons  for  Mrs.  Gallaudet's  voluntary  relinquishment  of  her  office,  the 
i egret  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  institution  at  her  retirement,  and  the  very  high 
esteem  in  which  her  character  and  services  are  held  by  the  board,  will  appeal- 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  marked  A. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Ijatns,  our  former  efficient  assistant  matron,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Gallaudet,  and  Miss  Anna  A.  Pratt,  a  graduate  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  has  been  appointed  assistant  matron. 

Mr.  Samuel  A.  Adams,  an  instructor  in  our  primary  department,  also  resigned 
his  position  in  June  last,  and,  retired  at  the  close  of  the  term.  He  had  proved 
himself  a  very  competent  teacher,  a::d  leaves  his  record  among  us  as  a  faithful 
and  efficient  officer.  It  is  his  purpose  to  reside  in  Baltimore  and  engage  in  the 
private  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  in  which  enterprise  he  has  our  most  hearty 
approval.  The  vacancy  thus  occasioned  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Melville  Ballard,  B.  S.  Mr.  Ballard,  having  instructed  young  classes  of  deaf- 
mutes  successfully  during  periods  of  three  years  each,  in  the  institution  at  Hart- 
ford, and  in  our  own  primary  department,  decided  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  when  our  college  was  organized,  two  years  since,  and  was  the 
first  applicant  for  admission.  He  pursued  a  selected  course  of  two  years'  study, 
and  on  the  27th  of  last  June  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  our 
Lauds  and  became  the  first  graduate  of  the  college.  lie  has  determined,  while 
performing  full  duty  as  instructor  in  the  primary  department,  to  continue  his 
studies  as  a  resident  graduate  of  the  college,  with  a  view  to  securing  degrees  in 
the  arts. 

Professor  Storrs,  who  has  filled  with  signal  success  the  chair,  of  mental  sci- 
ence and  English  philology  in  the  college,  has  resigned  his  position  to  take 
charge  of  the  Gallaudet  Scientific  School  in  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

We  greatly  regret  the  loss,  to  the  college  of  his  valuable  services,  but  at  the 
s;ime  time  derive  no  small  satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that  a  very  important 
school,  from  which  already  seven  students  have  come  to  us,  will  hereafter  be 
under  the  direction  of  an  instructor  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  methods 
and  courses  pursued  here,  and  who  will  therefore  be  able  to  afford  those  of  his 


pupils  desiring  to  enter  the  college  the  exact  preparation  required  for  admission 
thereto. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  Professor  Storrs's  resignation  has  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Samuel  Porter,  M.  A.,  for  eighteen  years  a  distinguised  instructor 
m  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  "Dumb,  for  three  years  an  instructor  in 
the  New  York  Institution,  and  for  six  years  the  editor  of  the  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

During  the  past  six  years  Professor  Porter,  having  retired  from  his  position 
in  the  Hartford  institution  in  1SG0,  has  occupied  his  time  largely  in  metaphysi- 
cal and  philological  studies,  thereby  fitting  himself  in  an  especial  manner  for 
the  position  he  has  here  assumed. 

A  professorship  of  history  and  ancient  languages  in  the  college  has  been  es- 
tablished during  the  past  year,  to  which  Edward  Allen  Fay,  M.  A.,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  for  three  years  a  valued  instructor  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  appointed. 

Professor  Fay  acquired  the  language  of  deaf-mutes  in  his  early  youth,  and 
comes  to  us  well  prepared  for  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October  JMr.  Ijams,  an  efficient  instructor  in  our  pri- 
mary department,  was  elected  principal  of  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  at  Knoxville.  Greatly  to  our  regret,  he  has  decided  to  accept  the 
^proffered  position,  and  has  just  left  us  for  his  enlarged  field  of  labor.  He  carries 
with  him  our  most  hearty  good-will  and  earnest  wishes  for  his  prosperity  and 
usefulness. 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  Ijams's  resignation  is  not,  as  yet,  permanently 
filled. 

THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  classes  in  this  department  are  four  in  number,  of  which  three  are  separ" 
ated  into  two  divisions. 

The  course  of  study  pursued,  fully  detailed  in  former  reports,  has  been  con- 
tinued the  past  year  with  a  degree  of  success  highly  creditable  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  critical  examination  of  this  department  was  made 
by  the  college  faculty,  the  results  of  which  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
examiners. 

The  peculiar  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department,  iu  common 
with  other  schools  of  a  similar  grade  in  this  country,  has  been  criticized  some- 
what severely,  and  we  think  unjustly,  in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  State  Charities  to  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  January  of  the  present  year. 

The  statement  made,  in  the  publication  referred  to,  that  instruction  in  articula- 
tion has  not  been  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the  American  institutions  for 
deaf-mutes,  is  correct.  But  to  argue  thence  that  the  methods  of  instruction 
practiced  in  this  country  should  be  abolished,  is  certainly  poor  logic,  if  it  is  in 
good  taste. 

Gentlemen  skilled  in  the  art  of  deaf-mate  instruction  have  made  from  time  to 
time  thorough  investigations  of  the  articulation  method  pursued  in  some  of  the 
European  schools  ;  and  their  united  testimony  thus  far  has  been  that  the  results 
secured  by  this  system,  though  in  certain  exceptional  cases  made  to  appear 
notable  and  even  marvellous,  are  on  the  whole  of  little  practical  value  to  the 
mass  of  deaf-mutes,  especially  to  such  as  are  born  deaf ;  and  that  the  time  and 
labor  involved  in  their  attainment  may,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  be  prop 
erly  declared  squandered. 

The  exceptional  cases  above  referred  to  are  usually  semi-mutes,  i.  e.>  persons 
who  have  become  deaf  after  having  learned  to  speak  more  or  less  perfectly. 

That  the  deficient  articulation  of  children  and  youth  thus  amMcted  may  be 
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greatly  improved  byjudiciou3  teaching',  is  universally  admitted;  and  this  has 
been  done  in  some  of  the  schools  of  this  country,  with  perhaps  as  good  success 
as  in  the  German  schools.  [See  Appendix  B.]  If  aught  is  left  undone  in  this 
particular  in  the  several  institutions,  the  remedy  is  simple  and  easy.  We  have 
but  to  send  a  competent  person  to  Europe  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  methods 
pursued  there,  who  may  on  his  return  impart  his  acquirements  to  others,  and 
within  a  short  time  classes  for  special  instruction  in  articulation  may  be  made 
sufficiently  numerous  in  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  to  meet  all  cases 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  this  kind  of  training. 

It  has  been  established,  we  think,  beyond  a  question,  that  the  vocal  organs 
cannot  be  made  to  perform  their  complete  and  proper  functions  without  the  aid 
of  the  ear. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  when  deafness  is  congenital,  or  when  it  su- 
pervenes before  the  auditory  nerve  has  had  opportunity  to  perforin  its  wondrous 
and  subtile  training  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  lips,  and  tongue,  no  amount  of 
teaching  or  effort  can  produce  more  than  a  very  imperfect  and  limited  power  of 
articulation,  much  less  can  it  suffice  to  the  acquirement  of  fluent  and  correct 
vocal  utterance. 

The  real  benefits  of  the  system  so  highly  lauded  in  certain  quarters  are,  there- 
fore, restricted  to  the  few  semi-mutes  who  had,  before  losing  their  hearing,  se- 
cured a  partial  control  of  their  organs  of  utterance. 

It  would  then  hardly  seem  wise  to  abolish  a  system  of  instruction  which  has 
long  been  practiced  with  entire  success  in  this  country,  and  which  has  also  the 
indorsement  and  approval  of  many  of  the  European  schools,  that  in  its  stead 
might  be  introduced  a  system  which  can  at  the  best  confer  advantages  of  second- 
ary importance  on  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  class  it  proposes  to  educate. 

We  take  it  as  very  weighty  if  not  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  superiority  of 
our  Franco-American  system  (as  it  may  be  appropriately  termed)  over  all  others 
now  in  use,  that  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  in  twenty-four  separate  institu- 
tions, in  as  many  distinct  States  of  the  Union,  under  the  management  of  organi- 
zations entirely  independent  of  each  other,  it  has  been  adopted  and  is  noiv  main- 
tained, omitting  nothing  that  was  deemed  an  essential  feature  thereof  by  Dr. 
Gallaudet  when  he  introduced  it  into  America,  in  1816. 

Two  public  institutions  only  in  this  country  have  ever  attempted  to  carry  out 
any  other  system.  And  these,  soon  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of  their  methods 
to  that  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  made  haste  to  substitute  his  system,  attaining  thereafter 
the  highest  success.   We  refer  to  the  institutions  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

This  unbroken  unanimity  of  governors  of  States',  congressional  and  legislative 
committees,  boards  of  directors,  and  hundreds  of  educated  men  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  representing  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  extending 
through  half  a  century  rich  beyond  comparison  in  scientific  discovery  and  edu- 
cational advancement,  ought,  we  think,  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  mind  that  no 
method  of  instructing  deaf-mutes  hitherto  devised  is  equal  in  excellence  to  that 
followed  in  our  American  schools. 

And  yet,  so  far  are  we  from  being  wedded  to  any  particular  method  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others,  and  so  willing  are  we  to  add  at  the  suggestion  of  any  respect- 
able and  intelligent  persons  anything  which  may  seem  likely  to  benefit  the  class 
(or  any  portion  of  it)  for  whose  advancement  all  our  efforts  are  put  forth,  that 
we  are  now  maturing  plans  for  extending  increased  facilities  in  the  study  of  ar- 
ticulation to  semi-mutes,  thereby  meeting  the  proper  demands  of  those  of  this 
class  attracted  in  considerable  numbers  to  our  college. 

A  practical  test  may  thus  be  made  of  the  value  to  the  deaf  of  instruction  in 
articulation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  unhappy  consequences  be  avoided  which 
would  be  sure  to  follow  an  abandonment,  even  in  a  single  State,  of  our  present 
system  and  methods.  Appended  to  this  report,  marked  B,  will  be  found  a  paper 
to  which  we  would  invite  special  attention,  as  presenting,  in  the  experiences  of 
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two  intelligent  youths,  an  instructive  comparison  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
German  and  American  systems. 

Kaufman,  the  German,  was  four  years  in  the  school  at  Pforzheim,  the  largest 
ami  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Germany. 

Parkinson,  the  American,  was  three  years  in  Hartford  school,  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  best  in  this  country. 

Both  these  young  men  are  now  pursuing  their  studies  here — one  in  the  col- 
lege, the  other  in  the  primary  department. 

THE  COLLEGE. 

The  success  attending  our  efforts  to  afford  deaf-mutes  an  opportunity  of  se- 
curing the  advantages  of  college  training  has  been  greater  than  was  anticipated. 

Twenty-five  students  are  now  gathered  here  from  fourteen  States  of  the  Un- 
ion, representing  the  eastern,  western,  middle  and  southern  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  coming  from  eleven  different  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Two  of  these  resigned  eligible  situations  as  teachers,  and  two  others  declined 
proffered  positions  of  a  similar  character,  that  they  might  fit  themselves  for' 
higher  usefulness  hereafter. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  value  set  upon  the  course  pursued  here  in  fitting  young- 
men  to  become  capable  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  may  be  stated  that  our 
single  graduate  of  last  June  received  three  invitations  to  teach,  with  one  of 
which  (in  a  western  institution)  was  tendered  a  larger  salary  than  has  ever  been 
paid  to  a  deaf-mute  teacher  of  mutes  in  this  country. 

With  results  so  satisfactory  at  the  very  outset  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction, 
we  feel  confident  the  time  is  not  distant  when  each  institution  and  every  State 
of  the  country  will  have  its  representatives  here,  to  bear  back,  in  due  time,  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  dwell  whatever  of  good  may  be  derived  from  a 
thorough  systematic  course  of  mental  training,  in  literary  and  scientific  studies, 
equally  valuable,  if  not  precisely  identical  with  that  pursued  in  our  best  Ameri- 
can colleges. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  there  may  be  those  having  an  interest  in  educational 
efforts,  who,  through  lack  of  information,  may  incline  to  question  the  practical 
value  of  a  college  for  deaf-mutes,  we  append  to  this  report  an  extract  (marked 
C)  from  a  pamphlet  published  last  January  relative  to  the  college,  to  which  we 
would  invite  attention,  in  the  belief  that  the  arguments  therein  set  forth  will 
make  plain  the  desirableness  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  deaf-mutes  the 
higher  courses  of  study,  which  among  hearing  and  speaking  persons  have  ever 
been  deemed  essential  to  a  finished  education. 

We  have  been  encouraged  in  this  special  feature  of  the  institution  by  assur- 
ances of  approval  from  prominent  educationist?,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

Among  those  from  countries  other  than  our  own,  one  from  Canon  de  Haerne, 
member  of  the  Belgium  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  director  of  the  royal 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Brussels,  will  serve  as  an  example. 

In  ;i  recent  treatise,  after  detailing  the  incidents  of  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege, he  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on  the  influence  it  will  have 
among  the  great  body  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  world : 

"It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  qualified  to  enter  these  advanced 
courses  will  be  small  and  must  be  chosen  from  the  primary  schools.  If,  then, 
these  have  not  a  common  method  of  instruction,  the  persons  selected  must  en- 
counter difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  the  central  institution.  *  *  * 
Yet  who  will  dare  deny  the  high  benefits  of  this  institution  both  to  those  who, 
not  being  able  to  rise  above  the  level  of  elementary  instruction,  thus  acquire  the 
consoling  conviction  that  they  are  not  to  be  considered  the  pariahs  of  the  world, 
but  that  they  partake,  through  the  scientific  degrees  of  their  companions  in  mis- 
fortune, of  all  the  rights  and  dignity  of  mankind." 
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The  coarse  of  study  marked  out  .by  the  faculty  for  the  college  corresponds- in 
general  to  what  is  known  as  the  academical  course  of  the  best  American  col- 
leges. Such  modifications,  however,  have  been  made  as  seemed  desirable  and 
necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar,  wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  ancient  languages,  while  special  attention  is  paid  to  their  construction 
and  analysis,  and  to  their  etymology  in  its  bearings  upon  our  own  tongue,  and 
while  a  thoroughness,  extent,  and  variety  in  translation  is  aimed  at,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  enable  the  student  to  render  any  classical  author  with  readiness  and 
ease,  the  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  read  in  college  is  considerably  less  than  in 
the  ordinary  course.  More  time  is  thus  gained  for  French  and  German,  which 
are  made  regular  studies  of  the  college  course,  and  for  the  critical  study  of  the 
English  language,  in  the  history  of  its  origin  and  growth,  its  derivations,  analy- 
sis, and  construction,  and  its  matchless  literature.  To  these  branches  and  the 
grand  philological  principles  underlying  all  language  a  greater  prominence  than 
usual  is  accorded. 

A  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  mathematics 
is  given ;  history,  metaphysics,  and  political  science  also  receive  a  full  share  of 
attention.    Art  studies  are  likewise  pursued,  but  these  latter  are  at  the  option 

of  the  student. 

ENDOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  laws  regulating  the  admission  of  pupils  into  the  institution  secure  free 
education  only  to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  unable  to 
pay  the  expense  of  their  tuition  here,  and  to  children  whose  fathers  are  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  it  would  be  proper  to  extend  the  limit  of  free  admission,  so  that 
poor  students  coming  from  the  States  to  secure  the  advantages  offered  in  our 
collegiate  department  may  be  admitted  without  charge,  is  for  Congress  to  de- 
termine. 

It  would  seem,  perhaps,  no  more  than  just  that  an  institution  sustained  by 
the  States,  and  offering  advantages  to  a  peculiar  and  afflicted  class  of  persons 
which  are  not  and  cannot  be  afforded  in  the  local  institutions,  should  be  as  free 
to  the  citizens  of  the  States  as  to  those  of  the  federal  District  and  to  children  of 
the  army  and  navy. 

But  without  waiting  for  legislation,  which  at  a  future  period  may  become 
necessary,  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  means  of  support  for  those  seek- 
ing admission  from  the  States,  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  whole  expense  of 
their  education  here. 

Solicitations  of  funds  have  been  made  from  private  individuals  for  the  en- 
dowment, either  by  pledge  or  by  actual  payment,  of  scholarships,  which  shall 
yield  an  annual  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each;  this  sum  being 
sufficient  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  supporting  a  student  during  the  forty  weeks 
of  our  academic  year. 

Eleven  of  these  scholarships  have  been  secured,  from  which  an  aggregate  in- 
come of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  will  accrue,  and 
upon  them  have  been  placed  eleven  worthy  young  men,  representing  the  States 
of  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illi- 
nose,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  founders  of  these  scholarships  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Edson  Fessenden,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Each  of  these  agrees  to  endow  one  perpetual  scholarship  with  the  principal 
sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500,)  provided  ten  similar  endow- 
ments are  obtained. 
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The  following  gentlemen  have  each  subscribed  scholarship*  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  : 

George.  W.  Biggs,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Hon.  B.  B.  French,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  Knap.  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  W.  Corcoran,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Wm.  Sprague,  Rhode  Island. 

George  Merriam,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

A  friend  who  desires  his  name  and  residence  withheld. 

Four  youths  in  the  college,  from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  are  yet  without  means  of  support  here.  Their  cases,  however,  will 
undoubtedly  soon  be  provided  for,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  extend  solicitations 
for  our  scholarship  endowment,  until  the  necessity  therefor  shall  cease  to  exist. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEAF-MUTES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  national  character  and  relations  which  this  institution  has  come  to  sus- 
tain in  the  enlarged  sphere  of  operations  incident  to  the  establishment  and  pro- 
gress of  the  college,  render  it  important,  in  order  to  a  proper  comprehension  of 
the  scope  of  our  work,  that  Congress  should  understand  somewhat  of  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  the  various  State  institutions. 

Appended  to  this  report,  marked  D,  will  be  found  a  table  of  statistics  bearing 
on  this  point,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  institutions  established 
in  the  country  is  twenty-four;  now  in  operation,  twenty-two,  with  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pupils  in  attendance,  under  the  tuition  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  instructors. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  we  may  reasonably  expect,  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  in  the  collegiate  department  a  considerably  larger  number  of 
students  than  we  have  now  under  instruction.  Probably  accommodations  for 
one  hundred  would  not  be  in  excess  of  the  demand  likely  to  arise  within  a  few 
years. 

The  buildings,  of  the  institution  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past 
year.  The  extension  to  the  primary  department  is  finished,  and  this  portion 
of  the  institution  may  now  be  considered  as  complete.  The  first  section  of  the 
college  building  is  also  finished  and  occupied.  Drawings  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted showing  the  ground-plans  and  elevations  of  these  buildings.  The 
internal  arrangements  are  in  accordance  with  designs  prepared  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  The  exteriors  were  planned  by  Emil  S.  Freidrich,  Esq., 
architect,  of  Washington  city,  who  has  superintended  the  execution  of  the 
work  with  great  faithfulness  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  board. 

The  contracts  for  the  buildings  were  awarded  to  Mr.  James  G.  Naylor, 
builder,  of  Washington  city,  whose  proposals  were  much  below  those  of  his 
competitors  ;  and  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  him  to  say  that  he  has  fulfilled  his 
engagements  in  a  manner  both  creditable  to  himself  and  pleasing  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  institution. 

The  new  stable  and  carriage-house,  the  shop,  and  the  gas-house  estimated  for 
in  Our  last  report,  are  now  in  process  of  construction.  They  will  probably  be 
completed  and  occupied  by  the  first  of  January  next.  Drawings  of  these 
buildings  are  also  submitted  herewith. 

The  improvement  of  the  grounds,  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  made  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  has  been  commenced,  after  a  plan  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Olmsted,  Vaux  &  Co.,  the  well  known  architects  of  the  Central  Park, 
New  York.  Their  design  for  the  grounds  and  for  the  completion  of  our  build- 
ings is  submitted  herewith,  together  with  a  report,  marked  E,  in  the  appendix, 
embodying  important  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  our 
premises. 
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Their  plan,  although  prepared  within  the  past  four  months,  includes  all  the 
buildings  we  have  heretofore  erected,  retaining  them  in  their  present  locations, 
and  so  arranging  the  necessary  additions  thereto  as  to  make  a  most  perfect  and 
suitable  grouping  of  the  whole. 

The  amount  necessary  to  complete  the  institution,  according  to  Messrs. 
Olmsted,  Vaux  &  Co.'s  design,  cannot  be  exactly  estimated  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  prices.  Enough,  however,  can  be  determined  to  make  it 
certain  that,  with  a  moderate  annual  appropriation,  the  work  may  be  finished 
within  three  or  four  years,  involving,  in  the  total  outlay,  a  sum  not  greater  than 
that  expended  by  the  single  State  of  Ohio  for  her  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
and  considerably  below  the  cost  of  the  Insane  Asylum  in  this  District,  although 
that  work  was  mainly  effected  when  the  expense  of  building  was  fifty  per  cent 
less  than  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Messrs.  Olmsted,  Vaux  &  Co.  recommend  in  their 
report  the  enlargement  by  the  purchase  of  a  strip  of  ground  two  hundred  feet 
in  width  on  our  western  boundary.  The  desirableness  of  this  acquisition  will 
be  apparent  on  an  inspection  of  the  drawing,  and  we  have  included  in  our  esti- 
mate for  next  year  an  amount  deemed  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
land. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  one  thousand  dollars  for  books 
and  illustrative  apparatus,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  erection,  furnishing  and  fitting  up,  of  additions  to  the  buildings  of 
the  institution,  to  furnish  additional  accommodations  for  the  male  and  female 
pupils  and  for  the  resident  officers  of  the  institution,  fifty-four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy -five  dollars. 

For  the  enlargement  and  further  improvement  of  the  grounds  of  the  institu- 
tion, seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

In  preparing  our  estimate  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  we  have  based 
our  calculations  on  a  continuance  of  present  prices,  and. an  increase  in  our  num- 
bers of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount  asked  will 
not  be  too  large  for  the  required  outlays,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses  actually  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  amount  asked  for  the  extension  of  our  buildings  will  be  needed  to  enable 
us  to  provide  accommodation  for  those  likely  to  seek  admission  here  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

Taking  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  past  as  evidence  of  ah  intention  to 
carry  forward  the  benevolent  work  placed  under  our  direction,  until  the  insti- 
tution shall,  in  its  completeness,  be  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  Christian  philan- 
thropy of  a  generous  and  enlightened  people,  we  respectfully  recommend  that 
appropriations  be  asked  at  the  approaching  session,  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  estimates. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

E.  M.  GrALLAUDET,  President. 

Hon,  O.  II.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX  A 

At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  September  25,  186G,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  wore,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Sunderland,  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas  this  board,  apprised  of  the  fact  of  the  retirement,  as  matron,  from' 
this  institution,  of  Mrs.  Thomas  II.  Gallaudet,  and  deeming  this  a  fit  occasion 
for  some  expression  of  their  sentiments  towards  this  esteemed  and  beloved  friend, 
for  so  many  years  connected  with  this  institution,  caring  for  it,  indeed,  with  a 
mother's  care,  in  the  times  of  its  infancy  and  comparative  helplessness,  thus  hav- 
ing here  accomplished  the  fulness  of  her  task  in  this  last  important  work  of  her 
earthly  mission,  and  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity  being  now  constrained  to 
cease  from  all  active  participation  in  the  public  and  philanthropic  enterprise  to 
which  the  later  years  of  her  life  have  been  devoted ;  and  whereas  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  we  should  put  in  some  permanent  form,  in  testimony  of  our 
own  promptings,  some  tribute  to  a  character  so  pure  and  a  devotion  so  distin- 
guished :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  Mrs.  Gallaudet  one  who  was  associated  for 
"many  years  in  the  nearest  earthly  relationship  with  a  noble  Christian  bene- 
factor, (in  our  country  the  pioneer  and  founder  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,)  and  who,  though  herself  knowing  the  loss  of  speech  and  hearing,  and 
for  years  past  walking  in  widowhood,  has  given  her  best  energies  to  the 
cause  of  the  afflicted,  and  left  not  only  a  bright  record  of  her  manifold  personal 
services,  but  also  a  living  monument  in  her  philanthropic  and  devoted  sons. 

Resolved,  That  in  her  retirement  now  in  the  ripeness  of  her  years  and  honor, 
and  ceasing,  as  is  most  fit,  from  all  those  public,  active  labors  and  high  respon- 
sibilities which  she  has  so  long  sustained,  she  will  bear  with  her  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  our  heartfelt  appreciation  of  her  many  virtues  and  sterling 
worth,  and  our  earnest  prayers  that  her  last  days  may  be  her  best  days,  and 
that  she  may  find  at  length  in  another  state  of  being  the  perfect  rest  and  re- 
ward which  are  promised  to  all  the  good. 

Resolved,  That  this  action  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  published  in  the 
annual  report,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Gallaudet  by 
her  son,  the  president  of  this  board. 

Attest : 

DAVID  A.  HALL, 

Secretary  fro  tern. 


APPENDIX  R 

THE  GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  SYSTEMS  OF  DEAF-MUTE  INSTRUCTION  COMPARED. 

The  essential  difference  between  these  two  systems  is  that  in  the  German 
schools  articulatioD  is  made  the  great  end  and  aim,  all  other  things  being 
deemed  of  secondary  importance ;  while  in  the  American  schools  the  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  to  fill  it  with  useful  information,  and  to 
enable  him  to  communicate  readily  with  the  world  through  the  means  of  written 
and  printed  language. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  American  system  that  the  results  attained 
in  our  schools,  supposing  the  same  period  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  both 
cases,  are  of  much  greater  value  to  the  deaf-mute  than  those  which  are  exhibited 
in  graduates  of  the  German  schools. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  testing  this  question  has  lately  arisen  in  this 
(the  Columbia)  institution. 


A  German  youth,  named  Kaufmann,  for  two  years  past  a  pupil  here,  was 
first  instructed,  at  Pforzheim,  in  the  largest  of  the  German  schools,  which  has 
had  an  existence  of  forty  years  through  which  to  improve  and  perfect  its  methods. 

With  a  view  of  eliciting  information  in  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction 
followed  at  Pforzheim,  and  its  results,  the  following  questions,  given  in  writing, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  young  man. 

The  answers  were  also  in  writing,  and  are  inserted  here  verbatim  from  his 
manuscript: 

•  Question  1.  At  what  age  did  you  become  deaf? 
Answer,  I  became  deaf  from  sickness  when  I  was  nine  years  of  age. 
Question  2.  Had  you  learned  to  speak  before  you  became  deaf? 
Answer.  I  had  learned  to  speak  as  a  child  speaks,  before  I  became  deaf. 
Question  3.  How  long  were  you  in  school  at  Pforzheim  ? 
Answer.  I  was  in  school  at  Pforzheim  four  years.    I  entered  when  I  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  , 
Question  4.  What  did  you  study  while  there  ? 

Answer.  My  studies  were  the  Scriptural  catechism,  geography,  arithmetic, 
(the  first  four  rules,)  and  articulation. 

Question  5.  How  much  time  each  day  did  you  spend  studying  articulation '? 

Answer.  The  first  and  second  years  I  spent  half  an  hour  each  day;  the  third 
and  fourth  years  I  spent  two  hours  a  day. 

Question  6.  Can  you  make  your  family  friends  understand  what  you  wish  to 
by  speaking  with  your  lips  1 

Auswer.  Yes,  sir ;  pretty  well. 

Question  7.  Do  strangers  understand  what  you  say  to  them  with  your  mouth  1 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  often  find  it  necessary  to  write  to  them. 
Question  8.  Can  you  read  easily  from  the  lips  of  strangers  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question  9.  Can  you  understand  what  is  said  by  the  minister  in  church  or 
by  a  public  speaker  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  least. 

Question  10.  At  Pforzheim  did  your  teachers  and  schoolmates  comm  nly 
converse  with  yon  with  the  mouth,  or  by  signs  ? 

Answer.  Each  of  my  teachers  and  schoolmates  naturally  talked  to  me  by 

signs. 

Question  11.  How  did  you  generally  talk  to  them '? 
Answer.  I  generally  talked  to  them  by  making  signs. 

The  first  nine  questions  above  given  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
American  youth,  named  Parkinson,  with  the  single  change  in  the  third  question 
of  the  word  Pforzheim  1o  Hartford. 

The  answers  which  follow  were  furnished  in  writing,  and  are  copied  verbatim  : 

Answer  1.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  and  ten  months. 

Answer  2.  I  had  learned  to  speak  as  well  as  children  usually  do  when  nine 
years  of  age. 

Answer  3.  I  eutered  the  Hartford  school  when  I  was  twelve,  and  remained 
three  years. 

AnsAver  4.  I  studied  arithmetic,  English  history,  geography,  natural  philos- 
ophy, English  grammar,  anatomy,  Latin,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Answer  5.  Fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  daily,  for  the  first  year  only. 
Answer  6.  I  can,  quite  easily. 

Answer  7.  By  speaking  slowly  I  am  generally  able  to  make  them  understand. 
Answer  S.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 
Answer  9.  No,  sir. 

It  will  be  noticed,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  answers  of  these  young  men, 
that  both  belong  to  the  class  termed  semi-mutes  ;  that  both  lost  their  hearing  at 
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about  the  age  of  nine  years ;  that  both  had  learned  to  speak  before  becoming 
deaf;  that  both  entered  their  respective  schools  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

Up  to  the  time,  therefore,  of  thei{  coming  under  instruction  in  the  special 
institutions,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  were  evenly  balanced. 

One  remained  at  Pforzheim  four  years ;  the  other  at  Hartford  three.  The 
German  youth,  then,  should  have  more  to  show  as  the  result  of  his  instructions 
than  the  other. 

Let  us  see  if  this  is  the  case,  looking  first  at  the  matter  of  articulation,  which, 
is  the  specialty  of  the  German  schools. 

Kaufmann  was  taught  what  would  be,  equivalent  to  five  hours  a  day  for  one 
year. 

Parkinson  received  but  a  half-hour's  tuition  daily,  for  one  year. 

And  yet,  on  comparing  the  answers  to  questions  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine, 
we  find  the  latter  surpassing  the  former  in  his  facility  of  oral  utterance,  while 
in. the  ability  to  read  from  the  lips  of  others  the  German  has  no  advantage  over 
the  American. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  notable  conclusion  that  even  in  articulation 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  German  method,  and  with  a  boy  wrho  spoke  until  he 
was  nine  years  of  age,  the  results  attained  are  not  equal  to  those  reached  with 
a  boy  similarly  circumstanced,  who  had  only  the  advantages  furnished  in  the 
Jiartford  school,  where,  in  the  words  of  a  somewhat  prominent  critic — 

"  The  friends  of  the  system  of  articulation  do  not  believe  it  ever  can  have  a 
fair  trial,  because  the  managers  have  the  whole  power  in  their  hands,  and  being 
honestly  and  firmly  wedded  to  the  old  system,  will  feel  obliged  to  adhere  to 
it." — Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities, 
Boston,  1S66. 

The  same  authority  makes  the  following  sweeping  assertion: 

"If  our  mutes,  educated  at  Hartford,  had  been  taught  articulation,  and  taught 
as  well  as  children  are  taught  in  the  German  schools,  they  might  attend  public 
worship  in  our  churches;  they  would  all  partake  the  common  spirit  of  religious 
devotion,  (which  public  worship  does  so  much  to  strengthen;)  most  of  them 
would  seize  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  services  and  sermon;  and  the  intelli- 
gent ones  would  catch  enough  of  the  very  words  of  the  preacher  to  understand 
his  discourse.    This  statement  is  not  made  hastily  or  thoughtlessly." 

And  yet  Kaufman,  when  asked  if  he  could  understand  what  is  said  by  a 
minister  in  church  or  by  a  public  speaker,  replies,  "Not  in  the  least;"  which 
somewhat  conflicts  with  the  idea  advanced  above. 

Turning  now  from  the  subject  of  articulation,  let  us  compare  in  the  two  cases 
under  review  the  results  of  their  courses  of  study  in  other  particulars. 

The  time  appropriated  in  Kaufmann's  case  to, the  branches  deemed  important 
in  the.  education  of  youth  was  only  sufficient  to  give  him  an  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  a  little  geography,  and  Scripture 
lessons;  white  Parkinson  went  thoroughly  over  the  whole  of  arithmetic,  algebra 
to  quadratic  equations,  giving  considerable  attention  to  geography,  history, 
grammar,  natural  philosophy,  and  anatomy,  and  taking  a  daily  exercise  in 
Latin  for  nearly  a  year. 

Parkinson  on  coming  here  a  year  since  was  able  to  enter  the  freshman  class 
in  the  college. 

Kaufmann  having  gained  a  good  knowledge  of  English  during  his  two  years' 
stay  in  this  institution,  has  still  to  spend  two  years,  at  least,  in  preparing  to 
enter  the  college. 

Jf  these  who  have  followed  this  article  thus  far  will  accept  the  testimony  of 
these  young  men  as  reliable,  and  our  statement  that  both  have  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  further  argument  is  unnecessary  to  prove  what  was  claimed 
in  the  outset  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  German  and  American  systems. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  we  bring  forward  are  doubted,  arguments  will 
fail  to  carry  conviction.    They  are,  therefore,  superfluous  in  this  connection. 

There  is,  however,  another  important  consideration  bearing  on  the  question, 
to  which  we  would  direct  attention. 

The  American  system  may  be  made  to  include  all  that  is  really  valuable  in 
the  German;  while  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  greatly  over-rating  articulation, 
and  giving  undue  prominence  and  time  to  its  instruction,  must  necessarily  omit 
very  much  that  is  of  value  in  the  former. 

We  would  also  notice  the  fact  elicited  from  Kaufmann,  that  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  the  Pforzheim  school,  the  sign  language  was  used  by  hoth  teachers 
and  pupils. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  articulation,  even  within  its  own  undis- 
puted realm,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  did  not  prove  a  con- 
venient, perfect,  or  agreeable  method  of  communication  between  deaf-mutes  and 
their  friends. 


APPENDIX  0. 

ORIGIN   AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located 
at  Washington,  D.  0.,  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1857,  and  has  since  that 
time  been  sustained  by  Congress  as  the  institution  where  government  beneficia- 
ries, viz.,  deaf-mute  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  army  and 
navy,  should  receive  free  education. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  institution,  as  thus  incorporated,  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ordinary  instruction  of  these  two  classes,  the  terms  of  its  organic 
law  foreshadowed  the  ultimate  extension  of  its  scope  and  benefits  much  beyond 
this  point.  The  act  of  incorporation  gave,  the  directors  full  discretion  as  to  the 
length  of  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  institution,  and  permission  to 
receive  students  from  any  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  on 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  proper  authorities. 

To  give  practical  efficiency  to  these  provisions  the  managers  of  the  institution 
decided  to  organize  a  collegiate  department,  and  Congress  was  therefore  applied 
to  for  an  amendatory  act,  authorizing  the  institution  to  confer  collegiate  degrees. 
Such  an  act  was  passed  in  April,  1864,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  directors 
extended  the  range  of  study  so  as  to  embrace  a  college  course,  and  divided  the 
institution  into  two  departments,  giving  to  the  advanced  department  the  riameof 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

The  object  of  the  directors  in  establishing  a  school  of  this  grade,  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  was  in  part  to  prove,  what  had  been 
doubted  by  some,  that  persons  deprived  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  speech  could, 
in  spite  of  their  disability,  engage  successfully  in  the  advanced  studies  pursued 
in  colleges  for  the  hearing.  The  more  important  end  in  view,  however,  was  to 
afford  to  a  class  of  persons  in  the  community,  already  numerous  and  increasing 
steadily  with  the  population,  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  rigid 
and  thorough  course  of  intellectual  training  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and 
the  liberal  arts. 

The  experience  of  nearly  two  years  in  the  progress  of  the  college  has  fully 
satisfied  those  familiar  with  its  workings,  that  their  assumption  as  to  the  ability 
of  deaf-mutes  to  master  the  arts  and  sciences  was  well  founded;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  expressions  of  interest  which  the  enterprise  has  called  forth  from 
instructors  of  youth,  from  deaf-mutes  and  their  friends,  and  from  the  public  jour- 
nals, are  taken  as  evidence  that  the  community  approved  the  undertaking. 

While  a  general  admission  on  the  part  of  benevolent  and  liberal-minded  people 
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its  yielded  as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  college  for  deaf-mutes,  questions  have  been 
presented  by  some,  proceeding  mainly  from  a  lack  of  information  on  the  subject, 
touching  the  demand  for  such  an  institution,  and  the  practical  value  of  a  colle- 
giate course  of  study  to  persons  who  are,  by  reason  of  natural  disability,  debarred 
from  entering  upon  the  full  practice  of  any  of  the  learned  professions.  Briefly 
to  answer  such  questions  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  publication. 

The  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  country  as  stated  in  the  last  census  report 
was  about  thirteen  thousand.  Of  these,  upwards  of  two  thousand  were  being 
taught  in  twenty-two  separate  schools. 

Since  1860  the  published  reports  of  the  various  institutions  show  an  increase 
in  attendance  of  about  four  hundred  pupils,  and  an  addition  of  two  to  the  number 
of  institutions.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  with  the  improved  facil- 
ities which  are  being  provided  in  many  of  the  States,  and  a  more  general  under- 
standing in  the  new  States  as  to  the  possibility  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  number  under  instruction  in  1870  will  not  fall  far  short  of  three  thousand. 

That  among  so  many,  intelligent  youth  enough  would  be  found,  desirous  and 
capable  of  pursuing  an  advanced  course  of  study,  to  warrant  the  establishment 
of  a  college,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  candid  and  reflecting  mind. 

Were  the  ratio  as  small  as  one  in  fifty,  there  would  still  be  found  sixty  to  form 
the  college,  a  number  amply  sufficient  for  an  effective  and  profitable  organization. 

That  so  large  a  class  in  the  community,  and  one  laboring  under  peculiar  dis- 
abilities, should  be  forever  denied  the  advantages  of  higher  education,  lavishly 
accorded  to  the  more  favored  hearing  and  speaking  youth  of  our8  country,  will 
scarcely  be  urged,  save  by  narrow  and  selfish  minds. 

Turning,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  the  practical  advantages  of  collegiate  in- 
struction to  those  deaf-mutes  capable  of  receiving  it,  a  very  important  held  of 
labor  immediately  presents  itself,  wherein  highly  educated  men  are  constantly 
needed,  and  where  the  deaf-mute,  with  corresponding  mental  culture,  may  prove 
inmost  respects  the  equal  and  in  some  the  superior  of  his  hearing  and  speaking 
co-laborer.    We  refer  to  the  primary  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  instruction  of  mutes  make  it  necessary  to 
employ  one  teacher  for  each  fifteen  or  twenty  pupils.  Three  thousand  children 
in  school  at  one  time  would  then  demand  the  constant  attention  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  instructors. 

To  meet  the  vacancies  naturally  occurring  in  this  number  of  teachers  by  reason 
of  resignation,  removal,  or  death,  an  accession  of  at  least  fifteen  would  be  required 
annually,  creating  a  demand  in  the  very  institutions  from  which  they  come  for 
the  services  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  yearly  graduates  of  the  college. 

In  reply  to  the  possible  question  whether  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture 
is  an  essential  qualification  of  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  may  be 
stated  as  the  result  of  an  experience  of  fifty  years  in  this  country,  that  while, 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  infant  classes,  teachers  of  especial  natural  fitness 
may  be  satisfactorily  employed  who  have  not  received  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education,  in  a  majority  of  the  classes  success  can  only  be  attained  by  instructors 
who  have  secured  the  acquisitions  and  mental  discipline  afforded  in  a  collegiate 
course  of  training. 

And  it  is  equally  true  that  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  teachers,  even  of 
the  elementary  classes,  would  be  increased  were  their  own  grade  of  attainments 
raised  above  its  present  standard. 

No  error  can  be  greater,  nor  more  hurtful,  wherever  it  exercises  any  authority, 
than  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  easy  task  to  impart  the  elements  of  knowledge 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  that  their  teachers  need  no  other  qualifications  than  an 
acquaintance  with  the  sign  language,  added  to  those  which  might  suffice  for  a 
teacher  in  a  primar}'  school  for  the  hearing  and  speaking. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  opening  the  darkened  and  bewildered  mind  of 
the  deaf-mute  to  the  intricacies  of  written  language  cannot  be  adequately  described 
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in  words,  and  all  who  fairly  consider  the  subject,  having  had  an  insight  into  the 
methods  necessarily  employed,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  ready  to  admit  that  the 
successful  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  takes  rank,  as  an  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, with  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  annual  reports  of  the 
directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (1832-'33)  are 
worthy,  of  consideration  in  this  connection  : 

"  We  all  know  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  an  unknown  tongue.  We  all  know 
the  perplexities  which  obstruct  our  progress  in  the  endeavor  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  Latin  or  German.  And  how  few  among  those  who  can  read 
these  and  other  languages  with  facility  can  write  or  speak  either.  Yet  we  have, 
in  the  very  beginning,  an  instrument  to  aid  us  which  gives  us  an  advantage  over 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  like  that  which  the  mechanical  powers  afford  above  mere 
animal  strength,  directly  exerted.  This  instrument  is  grammar — for  grammar 
is  not  peculiar  to  any  individual  language,  but  extends  itself  in  all  its  essential 
principles  over  the  whole  field  of  artificial  communication.  In  acquiring  the 
French  or  the  German,  we  have  only  to  substitute  new  names  and  new  inflec- 
tions for  others  already  known.  We  construct  a  machine  of  new  materials,  with 
certain  trivial  modifications,  upon  a  model  before  our  eyes,  but  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  yet  to  learn  the  principles  on  which  the  machine  was  originally  constructed. 
They  have  not  merely  to  translate,  but  to  invent.  Are  not  talents,  are  not  inge- 
nuity and  mental  discipline  necessary  in  the  man  whose  task  is  to  lead  them  on- 
ward in  this  process  of  invention?  Few  persons  understand  how  artificial,  how 
intricate,  in  fact,  how  anomalous,  are  the  combinations  of  words  upon  their  lips 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Their  knowledge  of  language  has  been  imperceptibly 
acquired,  and  they  do  not  reflect  that  this  language  is  a  structure  which  has  been 
growing  more  complicated  since  time  began.  No  person,  in  fact,  can  be  conver- 
sant with  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  any  space  of  time  without  being  convinced  that 
to  teach  them  even  the  elements  of  language  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  a  more  philosophical  acquaintance  with  the 
great  medium  of  communication,  and  a  more  thorough  intellectual  discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor  than  is  required  in  any  other  branch  of  education." 

•'Talent  and  thorough  education  on  the  part  of  their  teachers  they  (the  di- 
rectors) have  regarded  as  absolutely  essential.  In  fact,  in  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes,  they  can  hardly  conceive  complete  success  without  these  qualifications. 
The  nature  of  the  task,  indeed,  is  as  widely  different  from  what  it  may  appear 
to  the  superficial  observer  as  order  is  remote  from  chaotic  confusion,  or  as  the 
certainty  of  science  is  exalted  above  the  vagueness  of  conjecture.  To  him  whose 
business  it  is  to  convey  to  theminds  of  children,  possessing  the  privilege  of  speech, 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  an  acquaintance  with  mental  philosophy,  or  a  famil-  , 
iarity  with  metaphysical  inquiries,  however  desirable,  is  not  deemed  indispensa- 
ble. And  why  1  It  belongs  to  him  to  impart  facts,  and  not  principles  ;  knowl- 
edge, and  not  the  artificial  medium  through  which  the  same  knowledge  is  to  be 
made  to  reappear.  It  is  easy  to  find  instructors  of  the  deaf  possessing,  to  as  high 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  deaf  themselves,  the  power  of  communicating  to 
others  facts  of  whatever  description  independently  of  sound,  while  they  may  still 
be  incompetent  to  the  execution  of  the  task  to  which  they  are  summoned.  And 
the  reason  is,  simply,  that  this  great  task  consists  in  teaching, not  facts,  but  lan- 
guage ;  the  power  of  communicating  thought  through  a  medium  entirely  novel, 
constructed  on  philosophical  principles,  out  of  materials  having  no  peculiar 
adaptation  in  nature  to  the  purposes  which  they  are  made  to  fulfil.  To  the  in- 
structor of  deaf-mutes,  therefore,  the  philosophy  o'f  language  in  general  is  of 
more  consequence  than  the  nomenclature  of  any  one  in  particular,  and  the  study 
of  mind  in  its  faculties  and  its  operations  is  essential  to  success." 

To  perform  the  double  office  of  opening  to  mutes  higher  possibilities  in  the 
position  of  teacher,  and  to  furnish  a  reliable  source  whence  the  institutions  may 
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secure  talented  and  well  qualified  instructors  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  college ; 
one  which  would  of  itself  warrant  all  the  contemplated  expenditure  of  labor  and 
money. 

And  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  practical  advantage  to  be  secured  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  as  the  result  of  the  liberal  education  of  a  portion  of  their  number. 

To  the  graduates  of  the  college  are  opened  many  fields  of  effort  hitherto  un- 
attainable to  deaf-mutes  as  a  class. 

The  disability  of  deafness  interposes  no  obstacle  to  success  in  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits.  The  silent  voice  of  the  editor  and  the  author  may  reach  a 
larger  audience  and  be  more  potent  for  good  than  the  silvery  tongue  of  the  orator. 
The  calm  eye  and  steady  hand  of  the  astronomer  and  the  chemist  may  gather 
as  much  that  is  valuable  to  humanity  as  the  quick  ear  of  the  doctor  or  the  mu- 
sician. The  legal  lore  of  the  closet  is  of  more  value  in  the  court-room  than  the 
noisy  appeal  of  the  advocate. 

But,  without  adding  to  these  suggestions,  which  might  be  extended  so  as  to 
cover  a  wide  range  of  employment  common  to  educated  men,  we  pass  to  higher 
ground. 

Minds  are  found  in  the  large  number  of  this  class  brought  under  instruction 
in  the  country,  capable  of  the  highest  development,  and  thirsting  for  it,  conscious 
of  their  own  needs. 

Provision  is  to  be  made  for  these,  so  that  whatever  may  be  their  future  posi- 
tion in  life,  (whether  in  the  learned  professions,  or  in  mechanic  arts,  or  agricul- 
ture,) they  may  become  better  men,  better  citizens — exerting  everywhere  the 
influence  of  educated  and  well-balanced  characters. 

It  is  that  they  may  stand  in  fair  competition  with  the  more  favored  in  the 
struggle  of  life,  in  whatever  position  their  talents  may  fit  them  to  occupy. 

It  is  to  set  aside  obstacles  only  partially  removed  by  any  less  thorough  system 
of  instruction,  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  to  prove  for  themselves  what 
they  can  do. 

Polytechnic,  agricultural,  and  mercantile  colleges  reveal  a  want  for  educated 
men  in  other  than  the  so-called  learned  professions,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  this  lack  is  less  sensibly  felt  among  deaf-mutes  than  with  those  who 
hear  and  speak. 

The  true  source  of  power  and  progress  in  every  community  is  educated  men, 
who,  though  they  may  not  occupy  the  pulpit  or  the  rostrum,  shall  preach  through 
their  daily  conversation  to  society,  the  church,  and  the  state. 

The  practical  answer  to  the  question,  "cuibono?"  is  that  the  deaf-mute 
college,  with  other  colleges,  designs  to  make  of  its  graduates  men. 

Before  closing  this  brief  statement  of  the  designs  of  the  college,  mention  should 
be  made  of  a  class  of  persons  it  is  calculated  to  benefit,  not  at  all  described  by 
the  term  deaf-mute,  nor  yet  are  they  to  be  called  semi-mutes.  We  refer  to  those 
youth  who,  having  a  full  command  of  spoken  language,  have  become  from 
disease  or  accident  so  deaf  as  to  be  cut  off  from  a  participation  in  spoken  exer 
cises,  whether  of  the  school,  the  college,  or  the  public  assembly. 

To  these  their  infirmity  comes  as  a  blight  on  the  opening  flower,  cutting  off 
many  bright  hopes  of  future  usefulness  and  happiness,  withering  and  distorting 
their  minds  and  hearts. 

To  such  this  college,  through  the  medium  of  a  language  of  rare  beauty  and 
easy  acquirement,  placing  them,  in  spite  of  their  disability,  in  daily  contact  with 
the  living  teacher,  holds  out  possibilities  which  may  go  far  to  lighten  their  bur- 
den, and  to  direct  their  talents  to  a  full  and  healthy  development. 
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'  APPENDIX  E. 

report  of  olmsted,  vaux  &  co. 

110  Broadway,  New  York, 

July  14,  1866. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  we  forward  herewith  a 
study  for  the  general  arrangement  of  your  buildings  and  grounds. 

As  the  school  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  college,  we  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  plan  the  entrance  in  such  a  way  that  each  department  of  the  in- 
stitution may  be  easily  approached  from  the  principal  gateway. 

The  chapel  (which  has  a  direct  access  for  the  public  from  the  main  entrance) 
and  the  dining  halls  of  both  school  and  college  arejlocated  in  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  college  and  the  school  buildings,  with  which  they  are  proposed 
to  be  connected  by  an  arcade.  An  artistic  grouping  may  thus,  it  is  hoped,  be 
secured,  and  the  chapel  will  seem  to  belong  to  neither  department  exclusively. 

The  principal  college  building  is  proposed  to  have  a  westerly  frontage,  chiefly 
because  this  arrangement  allows  of  a  comparatively  large  space  being  set  apart 
as  a  lawn  and  ornamental  ground,  entirely  distinct  from  the  section  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  school. 

South  of  the  chapel  a  terraced  garden  is  proposed,  of  moderate  dimensions,  as 
indicated  on  the  plan  ;  this  is  suggested  by  the  present  formation  of  the  ground, 
and  its  semi- architectural  character  is  depended  on  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
different  elements  of  the  composition  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

The  arrangement  proposed  for  the  offices  and  subordinate  buildings  will  be 
clearly  seen  on  reference  to  the  design. 

It  is  very  desirable  that,  in  the  general  scheme  to  be  adopted  by  your  institu- 
tion, provision  should  be  made  for  the  residences  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
president. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  impossible  to  provide  for  these  necessary  features  of  a 
liberally  conceived  general  design,  within  the  exact  dimensions  of  your  present 
lot ;  but  if  two  hundred  feet  of  ground  to  the  west  can  be  procured,  a  sufficient 
though  by  no  means  over-spacious  arrangement  can  be  made  that  will  include 
'sites  for  six  residences. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  development  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
which  is  to  be  national  in  its  character  and  sphere  of  operations,  considerable 
expenditures  must  be  involved  in  the  erection  of  the  appropriate  structures;  and 
as  it  would  be  very  poor  economy  to  spare  expense  for  necessary  ground  while 
undertaking  considerable  outlays  for  necessary  buildings,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  pressing  on  your  attention  the  serious  importance  of  adding  to  youu  site,  at 
this  time,  at  least  the  two  hundred  feet  indicated  in  our  design. 

There  seems,  moreover,  beyond  the  mere  question  of  convenience,  another 
reason  why,  in  your  institution,  a  liberal  appropriation  of  space  should  be  set 
apart  for  ornamental  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  buildings  ;  the  inmates 
of  your  establishment  being  unable  to  hear  or  speak,  any  agreeable  sensation  or 
delicate  perception  must  depend  on  the  development  of  other  faculties. 

In  a  well-regulated  garden  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  are  gratified  in  a 
most  complete  and  innocent  way,  and  there  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  studies  of  horticulture,  botany,  ornamental  gardening,  and  rural  architecture 
should  not  be  pursued  to  great  advantage  by  your  students  if  proper  facilities 
are  offered  at  the  outset,  and  due  importance  is  attached  to  that  influential 
automatic  education  which  depends  entirely  on  an  habitual  daily  contemplation 
of  good  examples. 

The  general  plan  for  the  buildings  is  a  preliminary  one  ;  it  embraces  what 
has  been  already  done,  and  shows  how  the  idea  can  be  developed  in  future  so 
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as  to  harmonize  fully  with  our  conceptions  in  reference  to  the  general  treatment 
of  the  design  as  a  whole. 

A  road,  twenty-two  feet  wide,  is  shown  in  addition  to  the  two  hundred  feet 
proposed  to  be  taken. 

This,  as  you  see,  is  a  matter  open  for  consideration.  It  will,  however,  if 
practicable,  make  the  plan  more  complete,  as  it  will  furnish  a  private  entrance 
to  the  houses  on  that  side  of  the  property. 

Hoping  the  results  of  our  study  may  be  in  accordance  with  your  views,  we 
remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully, 

OLMSTED,  VAUX  &  CO. 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and,  Dumb. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 
In  the  college. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATE. 

Melville  Ballard,  B.  S  Maine  , 

SOPHOMORES. 

James  Cross,  jr  Pennsylvania. 

John  B.  Hotchkias  Connecticut... 

James  H.  Logan  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  G.  Parkinson  Vermont  


FRESHMEN. 

William  L.  Bird  Connecticut  

Samuel  T.  Greene  Maine  

Louis  A.  Houghton  -  New  York  

Robert  Patterson  Pennsylvania  

Louis  C.  Tuck  Massachusetts  . . . 

PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

David  H.  Carroll  Ohio  

Cyrus  Chambers  Iowa  

Philip  S.  Engelhardt  Winconsin  

Malachi  Hollowell  Illinois  

Charles  B.  Hibbard  Michigan  

Lydia  A.  Kennedy  Pennsylvania  

Anthony  J.  Kull    Wisconsin  

Marcus  H.  Kerr  Michigan  

John  N.  Lowry  do  

William  B.  Lathrop  Georgia  

George  W.  Mc Atee  Maryland  

John  Quinn  Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Adelaide  E.  Smith  Pennsylvania  

William  E.  Taylor  Georgia  

John  H.  Tims  Maryland  


In  the  primary  department. 

FEMALES. 

Justina  Bevan  Maryland 

Mary  J.  Blair  do  

Melinda  Blair  do  . .  . 

Sarah  B.Blair  do  . .  . 
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Marietta  Chambers  Fortress  Monroe.  . . 

Florence  L.  Dammaun  Maryland  

Elizabeth  Feldpusch  do  

Mary  Feldpusch  do  

Grace  A.  Freeman  do  

Sarah  A.  Gourley  do  

Catharine  Haldy  do  

Mary  M.  Ijams  Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

Anne  Jenkins  Maryland  

Amanda  M.  Karnes  .  .do .  „  

Clara  Leffler   .  do  

Margaret  Maher  do  

Elizabeth  McCormick  do  

Lydia  A.  Mitchell  do  

Mary  E.  McDonald  Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia  A.  Patterson  Fort  Snelling  

Hester  M.  Porter  Maryland  

Georgiana  Pritchard  do  

Amelia  Riveaux  ^  Dist.  of^  Columbia . . 

Josephine  Sardo  do  

Florinda  C.  Snyder  do  

Laura  S.  Shaw.  «  Maryland  

Georgiana  Stevenson  do  

Susannah  Swope  United  States  army 

Grace  Webster.  ,  Maryland  

Sarah  J.  Wells.....  do  

Sarah  A,  E.  Williams    Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

MALES. 

James  0.  Amoss  Maryland  

Joseph  Barnes  Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

James  D.  Bitzer  Maryland  

Julius  W.  Bissett  do  

David  Blair  —  do  

John  L.  Brewer  Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

Arthur  D.  Bryant  do  

John  E.  Bull  Maryland  

Gideon  D.  Bumgardner,  (deceased)  West  Virginia  

Robert  W.  Branch  North  Carolina. . . . 

John  Carlisle  Maryland  

James  E.  Colleberry   do  

William  A.  Connolly  Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

Charles  Dashiell  Maryland  

Alexandre  W.  Dennis    Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

Peter  Duffy  Maryland  

Lewis  C.  Easterday  do  

Robert  Ehlert    do  

John  P.  Fitzpatrick  do  

Aaron  Friedenrich  do  

William  G.  Gill  do  

Thomas  Hagerty  Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

Thomas  Hays  Maryland  

R.  Plummer  Ijams  Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

Conrad  Ingledeiger  Maryland  

Isaac  Kaufmann  Dist.  of  Columbia.. 
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Frank  M.  Maslin  Maryland  

Charles  Mathaei  do  

William  McElroy  do  

James  H.  Mooney  do  

William  Moriarty  Dist.  of  Columbia . . 

William  IT.  Myers  do  

Henry  Otto  Nicol  . .  United  States  army. 

Jonathan  Plowman  Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

James  H.  Purvis  do  

George  Rommal  Maryland  

George  P.  Itodenmayer  do  

Charles  Schillinger  do  

Aaron  B.  Showman  do  

Thomas  J.  Sprague  do  

Charles  W.  Stevenson  do  : . . 

Samuel  H.  Taylor    Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

Henry  Trieschmaun,  jr  Maryland  

John  A.  Unglebower  do  

John  C.  Wagner  Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

Henry  C.  Wentz  *  Maryland  

Thomas  A.  Williams  North  Carolina  

Walter  Williams  do  

William  Wirrlein  Maryland  

Samuel  Wisner  do  


REGULATIONS. 


I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms — the  first  beginning  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December ;  the 
second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and 
from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  second  Thursday  in  September. 

•  III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at 
the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special  urgent 
reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their 
friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers 
all  expenses  except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  army  or 
navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

VIII.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  institution  of 
deaf  mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the  applicants  are 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of  good  mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  above 
referred  to  are  requested  to  address  the  president  of  the  institution. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  cloth- 
ing, and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they 
should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  president. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1867. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

FOR  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1867. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Patron — Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 
President — Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  M.  A. 
Secretary — William  Stickney,  Esq. 
Treasurer — George  W.  Riggs,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Directors — Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  Hon.  Benjamin  B.  French,  Rev.  Byron 
Sunderland,  D.  D.,  David  A.  Hall,  Esq.,  James  0.  McGuire,  Esq. 

college  faculty. 

Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  M.  A.,  President,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Political' 
Science. 

Samuel  Porter,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mental  Science  and  English  Philology. 

Rev.  Lewellyn  Pratt,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Edward  A.  Fay,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History  and  Ancient  Languages. 

James  M.  Spencer,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Rev.  William  W.  Turner,  M.  A.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  History. 

Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  M.  A.,  Lecturer  on  Astronomy. 

Peter  Baumgras,  Instructor  in  Art, 

FACULTV  OF  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

President — Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  M.  A. 

Instructors — James  Denison,  M.  A.,  Melville  Ballard,  B.  S.,  Mary  T„. 
G.  Gordon,  Elizabeth  L.  Denison. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Attending  Physician — Nathan  S.  Lincoln,  M.  D. 
Matron — Miss  Sarah  A.  Bliss. 
Assistant  Matron — Miss  Anna  A.  Pratt. 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Washington,  October  28,  1S67. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1867: 

number  of  pupils. 
The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  first  day  of  July, 


1866,  numbered   96 

Admitted  during  the  year    8 

Admitted  since  July  1,  1807   14 

—  22 

Dismissed  since  July  1,  1866   11 

Died   3  14 

—  8 

Number  now  in  the  institution   104 


Under  instruction  since  July  1,  1S66,  males,  84  ;  females;  34  ;  total   118 


A  catalogue  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  pupils  will  be  found  appended 
to  this  report. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  completion  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  primary  department  building  in 
December  last,  in  which  greatly  improved  accommodations  are  afforded  for  the 
male  pupils,  has  served  to  diminish  the  amount  of  sickness  in  our  household 
usually  incident  to  the  inclement  season  of  winter,  and  we  are  able  to  report  a 
year  of  unusual  exemption  from  disease. 

One  case  of  typhoid  fever  appeared  in  May,  of  a  serious  character,  but  by  the 
blessing  of  a  kind  Providence,  seconded  by  skilful  medical  treatment  and  faith- 
ful nursing,  the  patient  recovered. 

During  the  vacation  one  of  our  pupils,  named  John  A.  Unglebower,  of  Fred- 
erick county,  Maryland,  was  seized  with  gastric  fever,  and  after  a  short  illness 
died.  He  was  a  bay  of  exemplary  character  and  good  promise,  whose  early 
death  is  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  last  two  members  of  our  college,  James  Cross,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Malachi  Hollowell,  of  Illinois,  were  removed  by  death  under 
circumstances  of  a  peculiarly  distressing  nature. 

A  large  party  of  the  students  were  bathing  in  the  Eastern  branch,  when  sud- 
denly Mr.  Cross  was  seized  with  cramp  or  convulsions,  and  though  he  had  prompt 
assistance  from  his  companions,  some  undergoing  great  personal  danger  in  their 
efforts  to  save  their  friend,  he  died  before  he  could  be  brought  to  the  shore  ;  not 
drowned,  apparently,  but  yielding  to  some  violent  congestion,  the  action  or  cause 
of  which  can  never  be  definitely  understood. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cross  it  was  observed  that  Mr.  Hollowell  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  sad  conviction  was  forced  upon  the  minds  of  his 
friends  that  he  had  been  seized  as  was  his  companion,  or  that  he  had  lost  his 
presence  of  mind  in  the  excitement  of  seeing  his  fellow-student  in  mortal  danger. 
His  remains  were  recovered  on  the  day  following  the  accident,  and,  with  those  of 
Mr.  Cross,  interred  in  the  lot  of  the  institution  in  Glenwood  cemetery. 

The  loss  to  the  college  of  these  two  promising  young  men  is  felt  most  keenly 
by  officers  and  students ;  consolation,  however,  being  allowed  us  in  the  hope 
that  they  were  not  unprepared  to  meet  the  sudden  and  unexpected  summons, 
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and  in  the  conviction  that  the  voice  of  God,  as  uttered  in  this  afflictive  dispen- 
sation, has  been  heard  and  heeded  among  our  surviving  students. 

The  esteem  in  which  these  young  men  were  held  by  the  officers  of  the  col- 
lege is  attested  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  faculty  : 

"  Mr.  Cross,  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  young 
man  of  singularly  blameless  life  and  character.  He  was  simple-minded,  genuinely 
honest,  and  unaffectedly  modest.  A  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind  was  a 
sincere  love  of  truth,  and  a  desire  for  an  absolutely  thorough  understanding  of 
whatever  he  made  a  subject  of  study.  Without  the  stimulus  of  selfish  rivalry, 
he  aimed  at  intellectual  acquisition  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  preparation  for  use- 
fulness in  life.  His  all-absorbing  desire  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
English  language,  and  in  this  he  had  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
critical  and  analytical  faculties  predominated  in  his  mind,  and  in  his  inquiries 
into  the  structure  of  language,  as  well  as  on  other  subjects,  he  showed  a  perse- 
vering thoroughness  and  a  penetrating  acuteness  which  gave  promise  that  he 
would  be  an  honor  to  the  college,  and  encouraged  the  hope  that  he  might  eventu- 
ally accomplish  something  of  especial  value  in  some  line  of  study. 

"  Mr.  Hollowell,  of  the  preparatory  class,  was  a  young  man  of  high  moral  and 
intellectual  aspirations,  meditative  habits,  an  impressible  and  somewhat  romantic 
temperament,  and  was  gifted  with  imagination  and  poetic  sensibility  in  no  com- 
mon degree.  His  temper  and  disposition  were  most  amiable  and  lovely.  He 
was  reverent  and  conscientious,  and  had  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  to  his 
fellow-men  and  to  all  the  creatures  of  God.  He  evinced  capacities  which  it  was 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  might  be  so  developed  and  trained  as  at  length  to  gain 
for  him  an  honorable  name  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  to  fulfil  his  desires  of 
thus  doing  something  to  benefit  mankind. 

"  Both  of  these  young  men  were  dear  to  our  hearts  and  full  of  promise  to  our 
hopes.  W e  feel  their  deaths  as  a  personal  grief  and  disappointment  and  as  a 
real  loss  to  the  college.  But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  We  bow  with 
submission  to  His  chastening  hand,  and  would  give  heed  to  the  admonition 
which  calls  upon  us  for  earnestness,  fidelity,  and  devotedness  in  the  work  which 
we  have  here  to  do." 

A  testimonial  of  respect  was  likewise  adopted  by  the  students,  on  the  evening 
after  the  accident,  in  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

''Whereas  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  removed  from  among  us  by  sud- 
den and  violent  deaths  our  fellow-students  and  classmates,  James  Cross  and 
Malachi  Hollowell :  Therefore  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  our  great  respect  for  the  characters  of  the  deceased  will  not 
permit  the  occasion  to  pass  without  some  expression  of  our  sorrow  and  regret 
for  the  sad  calamity  which  not  only  deprives  us  of  esteemed  friends  and  com- 
panions, but  also  entails  upon  the  college  the  loss  of  two  of  its  most  promising 
young  men. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  sympathy  to  the  parents  who  are  by  this  sor- 
rowful event  stricken  with  grief  at  the  death  of  faithful  and  loving  sons,  and  that 
we  grieve  with  them  and  with  all  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  as 
au  appropriate  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  dead  comrades. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  their  respective 
parents,  and  that  a  copy  be  also  furnished  to  the  National  Deaf-Mute  Gazette 
for  publication." 

CHANGES  IN  CORPS  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  vacancy  in  the  primary  department  alluded  to  in  our  last  report  as  having 
been  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ijams,  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Denison,  a  deaf-mute  lady,  who  has  for  several  years 
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resided  in  the  institution,  and  whose  qualifications  for  the  position  she  has  now 
taken,  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  fall  term  our  matron,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Ijams,  retired 
from  her  position. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Bliss,  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  this  office,  brings  with  her  a  knowledge  of  the  sign  language,  besides  being 
in  other  respects  eminently  qualified  for  the  position. 

To  our  college  faculty  a  professorship  of  mathematics  has  been  added,  and 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  James  M.  Spencer,  B.  A.,  a  graduate,  in  high 
standing,  of  Yale  College. 

THE  COLLEGE. 

This  department,  organized  in  1864,  bids  fair,  from  the  wide  sphere  of  use- 
fulness opened  to  it,  to  attain  a  numerical  preponderance  in  the  institution  at  no 
very  distant  day,  the  number  of  students  the  past  year  being  thirty-five,  repre- 
senting fourteen  States  of  our  country. 

One  young  man  has  come  to  us  from  England,  attracted  by  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages offered  here  for  high  intellectual  culture. 

The  number  of  our  free  scholarships,  endowed  by  private  individuals,  has  not 
been  increased  since  the  date  of  our  last  report. 

Important  action  has,  however,  been  taken  by  Congress  in  reference  to  admis- 
sions into  our  collegiate  department,  which  has  enabled  us  to  receive  thus  far  all 
who  have  desired  to  enter. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1867,  with  the  terms  of  which  you  are 
already  familiar,  making  provision  for  the  free  entrance  into  our  collegiate 
department  of  poor  deaf-mutes  from  any  of  our  States  and  Territories,  im- 
presses on  our  work  the  seal  of  nationality  and  opens  to  us  possibilities  for 
usefulness  of  a  most  important  character. 

It  renders  probable  a  speedy  attainment  of  our  number  of  pupils  to  its  maxi- 
mum, and  necessitates  an  earlier  completion  of  our  buildings  than  had  previ- 
ously been  contemplated. 

The  number  provided  for  by  the  act  just  referred  to,  viz.,  ten,  lacks  but  one 
of  being  filled,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Congress  will  limit  its 
benevolent  action  to  mutes  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Iowa,  when  applicants  equally  deserving  seek  admission  from  other 
States. 

The  general  progress  in  the  college  has  been  very  gratifying  ;  almost  without 
exception  have  the  students  applied  themselves  diligently  to  study,  attaining  to 
a  degree  of  success  which  is  alike  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the  professors. 
A  high  moral  tone  has  pervaded  their  conduct,  and  an  almost  unvarying  sup- 
port has  been  accorded  to  the  regulations  of  the  faculty. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  college,  Miss  Lydia  A.  Kennedy,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  left  us  to  take  an  eligible  position  as  a  teacher  in  the  Missouri  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  carries  with  her  the  best  wishes  of  her  friends 
here  for  her  success  and  prosperity  in  her  new  home. 

THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  extension  of  the  building  designed  for  the  occupancy  of  this  department, 
which  has  been  effected  during  the  year,  has  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  A  large  sitting  room  for  the  boys,  a  bath  room, 
ample  school  rooms,  a  chapel,  hospital  rooms,  and  a  spacious  dormitory  are  in- 
cluded in  the  section  last  constructed,  the  work  on  which  has  been  done  in  a 
substantial  manner  and  in  a  style  corresponding  with  the  previously  erected 
portions  of  the  building. 
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The  grounds  adjoining  have  been  graded  and  drained,  and  the  permanent 
play-grounds  for  both  boys  and  girls  have  been  made  ready  for  use. 

The  number  in  this  department  remains  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the 
several  classes  have  made  creditable  progress  in  their  studies. 

An  examination  conducted  by  the  college  faculty  at  the  close  of  the  term 
attested  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  and  the  faithful  labors  of  their  instructors. 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  the  discipline  of  the  male  pupils  by  the 
employment  of  young  men  from  the  college  to  act  as  ushers.  The  duty  is  per- 
formed in  turn  by  a  limited  number,  and  the  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

VISIT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO.EUROPE* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  last  report  allusion  was  made  to  the  interest 
excited  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  articulation,  and  to  the  fact  that  comparisons  had  been  put  forth 
between  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  country  and  those  of  Europe, 
unfavorable  to  the  American  schools. 

Our  aim  has  ever  been  to  afford  our  pupils  all  in  the  matter  of  instruction 
which  their  peculiar  condition  would  admit  of  their  receiving.  We  were,  therefore, 
unwilling  to  suffer  even  a  claim  to  pass  unnoticed  that  other  means  than  those 
made  use  of  here  might  be  employed  to  the  advantage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  order  that  full  information  be  secured  as  to  existing  methods  in  Europe, 
we  decided  last  winter  to  institute  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  adopted 
on  the  20th  of  February  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

"  Whereas  there  has  been  of  late  considerable  discussion  among  educated  and 
philanthropic  men  with  regard  to  the  several  systems  of  instructing  deaf-mutes, 
now  in  operation  in  the  world;  and 

"  Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  men  of  standing  and  reputation  in  the  community 
that  much  of  value  is  to  be  found  in  the  European  methods,  which  form,  at  pres- 
ent no  part  of  the  American  system ;  and 

"  Whereas  it  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  this  board  to  avail  itself,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  of  every  known  facility  for  the  improvement  of  the  class  of 
persons  taught  in  this  institution  :  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  president  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  proceed  to  Europe  in  April  next  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  prominent 
institutions  for  deaf-mutes  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  he  shall  examine 
carefully  into  all  the  various  methods  and  systems  pursued  in  the  schools  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  making 
full  memoranda  of  all  facts  of  value  elicited  and  report  the  same  to  the  board 
on  his  return,  which  shall  not  be  later  than  the  15th  of  October  of  the  present 
year." 

In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions  the  president  proceeded  to  Europe  in  April 
and  returned  on  the  15th  of  October,  having  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  us. 

*  By  permission  of  the  honorable  minister  of  the  interior  of  France,  the  director  of  the  Im- 
perial Institution  at  Paris  has  presented  to  our  institution  fifty- five  volumes  of  publications 
relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  including-  rare  copies  of  the  works  of  De 
TEpee,  Sicard,  Bebian,  and  Degerando,  now  to  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  only  with  great 
difficulty  and  at  considerable  expense. 

This  mark  of  friendly  interest  from  the  parent  institution,  so  to  speak,  of  the  American 
schools  for  deaf-mutes,  is  most  gratefully  appreciated  by  us,  and  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
fraternal  ties  which  have  ever  existed  between  the  deaf-mute  institutions  of  France  and  the 
United  States. 

To  the  honorable  minister  of  the  interior  for  his  action  in  the  premises;  to  the  director  of 
the  Imperial  Institution  for  his  prompt  and  generous  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
his  government;  and  to  the  honorable  ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Paris  for  his 
courtesy  in  facilitating  the  transmission  of  the  valuable  donation,  we  would  express  our 
most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks. 
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A  report  of  his  investigations  is  herewith  submitted,  to  which  special  atten- 
tion is  requested. 

His  recommendations  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment,  and  we  shall  aim 
to  incorporate  into  our  system  of  instruction  all  that  appears  really  valuable  in 
the  methods  pursued  in  other  countries. 

During  the  absence  of  the  president  the  duties  of  his  office  were  devolved 
upon  Professor  Pratt.  His  successful  discharge  of  these  onerous  responsibili- 
ties deserves  and  receives  our  entire  and  hearty  approbation. 

To  the  professors  and  instructors  praise  is  likewise  due  for  their  cordial  co- 
operation with  Professor  Pratt,  and  their  unremitted  endeavors  to  see  that  no 
interest  of  the  institution  should  suffer  during  the  absence  of  its  head ;  and  we 
deem  the  assistant  matron  worthy  of  special  commendation  for  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  she  met  the  unexpectedly  increased  duties  thrown  upon  her  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  fall  term  by  the  retirement  of  the  matron. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  BUILDINGS. 

Besides  the  section  completed  for  the  primary  department,  the  shop,  stable, 
and  gas-house  alluded  to  in  our  last  report  have  been  finished  and  occupied, 
and  constitute  very  valuable  improvements. 

Two  dwelling-houses  have  also  been  erected,  one  for  a  professor  being  com- 
plete, and  one  for  the  president  having  been  put  under  roof,  to  be  finished  next 
year. 

Work  has  also  been  commenced  on  the  central  building,  which  is  to  contain 
the  chapel  and  refectories,  the  walls  having  been  carried  up  one  story  and  prop- 
erly secured  against  the  effect  of  the  winter  weather. 

All  these  extensions  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  plans  submitted  in 
our  last  report,  and  their  cost  has  not  exceeded  the  estimates  in  any  case.  The 
entire  work  has  been  carried  forward  under  contracts  with  Mr.  James  G.  Nay- 
lor,  builder,  of  Washington,  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board ;  and  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  improvements  has  been  confided  to  Mr.  Emil  S. 
Priedrich,  architect,  of  Washington,  of  whom  commendatory  notice  has  been 
made  in  former  reports. 

An  important  addition  has  been  secured  to  the  grounds  of  the  institution  by 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  our  western  boundary,  and  containing 
a  little  more  than  three  acres.  The  price  agreed  upon  was  $9,000,  of  which 
S7.400  was  drawn  from  an  appropriation  made  by  Congress  last  year,  and  the 
balance,  SI, 600,  was  advanced  by  a  member  of  the  board  on  his  own  personal 
responsibility. 

In  our  estimates  for  next  year  the  amount  submitted  for  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  grounds,  viz.,  $5,600,  is  intended  to  include  this  balance. 
The  price  of  the  land  is  not  deemed  immoderate,  and  the  value  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  property  thus  secured  is  plainly  evident  on  an  inspection  of  the  plan. 
Its  acquisition  was  indeed  a  necessity  to  the  execution  of  the  design  as  sub- 
mitted in  our  last  report. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  detailed  statements  : 

1.  SUPPORT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Receipts. 

Received  from  treasury  United  States  

Received  from  State  of  Maryland  for  support  of  pupils 
Received  from  city  of  Baltimore  for  support  of  pupils . . 

Received  from  pay  pupils  

Received  from  G.  W.  Riggs,  esq.,  for  scholarship  


$20,434  14 
6,450  00 
3,600  00 
1,133  75 
150  00 
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Received  from  Charles  Knap,  esq.,  for  scholarship   $150  00 

Received  from  J.  P.  Williston,  esq.,  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  Thomas  Smith,  esq.,  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  E.  Fessenden,  esq.,  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  W.  W.  Corcoran,  esq.,  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  G.  Merriam,  esq.,  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  Hon.  B.  B.  French,  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  Hon.  William  Sprague,  for  scholarship   150  00 

Received  from  J.  Tyson,  esq.  (donation)   50  00 

Received  from  a  friend  (donation)   25  00 

Received  from  a  friend  (donation)   20  00 

Received  from  a  friend  (donation)   5  00 

Received  from  students  for  books   231  56 

Received  from  sale  of  live  stock   146  50 

Received  from  board   32  00 

Received  from  pupils  for  clothes,  &c   5  00 

Received  from  sale  of  furniture,  &c   23  12 

Received  from  sale  of  fodder   5  00 


33,661  07 


Disbursements. 

Balance  from  old  accounts  :   $153  14 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   14,732  56 

Expended  for  medical  attendance  and  dentists'  services   476  00 

Expended  for  medicines   51  93 

Expended  for  fuel  ... .   1,076  87 

Expended  for  oats  and  grain    359  50 

Expended  for  blacksmithing   109  75 

Expended  for  repairs  on  carriages,  harness,  &c   380  30 

Expended  for  freight   85  46 

Expended  for  books,  stationery,  and  printing   1,075  01 

Expended  for  household  expenses,  vegetables,  &c   1,859  57 

Expended  for  dry  goods  and  clothing   214  15 

Expended  for  groceries   3,015  11 

Expended  for  meats   3,050  07 

Expended  for  bread   1,584  08 

Expended  for  furniture  and  household  articles   463  40 

Expended  for  kitchen  utensils  and  repairing   162  43 

Expended  for  carriage  hire  '   17  00 

Expended  for  butter  and  eggs  *  1,846  81 

Expended  for  milk  -   479  74 

Expended  for  travelling  expenses  -},-  =  -•  200  82 

Expended  for  shoes  and  repairing   94  25 

Expended  for  advertising,  &c   15  45 

Expended  for  expenses  in  procuring  scholarships   260  00 

Expended  for  horse   90  00 

Expended  for  improvements  and  repairs  on  old  buildings   315  02 

Expended  for  paints,  oils,  glass,  &c   124  58 

Balance   1,368  07 


33,661  07 
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TI.  ERECTION  OF  BUILDINGS. 


Receipts. 

Balance  from  old  account   $2,433  85 

Appropriations   46,740  00 

Balance  due  the  president   32  83 


49,206  68 


Disbursements. 

Paid  James  G.  Naylor  on  contracts   $32,500  00 

Paid  A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros,  for  constructing  gas-works   4,500  00 

Paid  E.  S.  Friedrich,  architect,  for  services   1,320  00 

Paid  Vaux,  Withers  &  Co.,  architects,  for  services   500  00 

Paid  for  steam-heating  apparatus  and  kitchen  range   5,559  00 

Paid  for  plumbing   2,040  03 

Paid  for  building  materials  and  hardware   284  97 

Paid  for  lightning  rods   106  00 

Paid  for  furniture,  bedding,  &c   2,396  68 


49,206  68 


III.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  GROUNDS. 

Receipts. 

Balance  from  old  account   $2,222  46 

Appropriation   4,500  00 


6,722  46 


Disbursements. 

Paid  Olmsted,  Vaux  &  Co.,  architects,  for  services   $500  00 

Paid  for  grading   1,248  88 

Paid  for  draining   692  15 

Paid  for  lumber  for  enclosures  and  walks   498  19 

Balance  due  the  United  States  July  1,  1867   3,783  24 


6,722  46 


ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

1.  For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  one  thousand  dollars  for  books 
and  illustrative  apparatus,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  ($25,000.) 

2.  For  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  additions  to  the  buildings  of 
the  institution,  to  furnish  additional  accommodations  for  the  increased  number  of 
pupils  and  for  the  resident  officers,  fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  ($53,250.) 

3.  For  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution, 
five  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  ($5,600.) 

The  amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  institution  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
same  as  for  the  current  year.  The  amount  asked  for  building  purposes  is  a 
little  lees  than  the  last  appropriation ;  the  sum  named  for  the  work  upon  the 
grounds  is  also  lessened. 

The  expenses  thus  proposed  to  be  met  are  deemed  necessary  to  a  proper  sup- 
port and  continuance  of  the  work  confided  to  our  care.    We  therefore  respect- 
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fully  recommend  that  appropriations  be  asked  at  the  approaching  session  of 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  estimates. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  institution  we  are  constrained  to  ask 
for  the  insertion  of  items  in  the  deficiency  bill  usually  passed  by  Congress  in 
January  or  February  The  necessity  for  this  course  on  our  part  does  not  arise 
from  any  lack  of  accuracy  in  our  last  year's  estimates,  nor  yet  from  the  under- 
taking of  any  improvements  not  authorized  by  Congress.  It  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  forced  upon  us  by  the  action  of  Congress  itself  already  alluded  to  in 
this  report,  and  which  we  could  not  have  anticipated  last  year. 

The  admission  and  support  of  government  pupils  into  our  collegiate  depart- 
ment as  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  will  entail  an  unexpected 
expense  of  about  three  thousand  dollars ;  and  we  therefore  respectfully  ask 
that  Congress  be  requested  to  appropriate  this  amount,  making  it  available  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  as  follows  : 

To  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  institution 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1SG8,  three  thousand  dollars,  ($3,000.) 

The  policy  indicated  by  the  act  just  referred  to  renders  it  important  that  the 
work  on  our  buildings  be  hastened  forward  more  rapidly  than  we  had  supposed 
last  year  would  be  necessary. 

Every  completed  section  of  our  buildings  is  full,  while  some  portions  of  the 
institution  are  uncomfortably  crowded.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
numbers  will  considerably  increase  next  year,  and,  unless  we  resume  our  work 
on  the  chapel  and  refectory  buildings  very  early  in  the  spring,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  accommodate  our  officers  and  pupils,  save  by  a  degree  of  crowding 
which  will  be  both  unpleasant  and  unwholesome. 

In  our  domestic  department  the  pressure  is  most  severely  felt.  Our  kitchen 
and  its  appurtenances  being  only  designed  for  a  family  of  forty,  is  but  ill  adapted 
to  its  purpose  when  compelled  to  serve  for  a  household  of  one  hundred  and 
forty. 

Our  laundry  was  constructed  on  the  same  scale,  and  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  under  burdensome  disadvantages  that  we  are  able  to  secure  the 
performance  of  the  necessary  work  of  the  institution. 

In  one  of  our  dining  rooms  likewise,  originally  intended  for  but  fifteen,  we 
are  compelled  to  place  forty-five  persons. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  the  increase  of  our  numbers  almost 
certain  to  occur  at  the  opening  of  our  next  fall  term,  a  proper  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  institution  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  ask  that  Congress  be 
requested  to  make  the  following  appropriation,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  and 
used  for  building  operations  between  the  15th  of  March  and  the  1st  of  July 
next : 

For  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  additions  to  the  buildings  of 
the  institution,  to  furnish  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  male  and  female 
pupils  and  the  resident  officers,  forty-eight  thousand  dollars,  ($48,000.) 

The  work  to  which  this  appropriation,  if  made,  will  be  applied  was  contem- 
plated and  included  in  the  plans  submitted  last  year,  and  will  be  necessary  to 
their  ultimate  completion.  It  is  a  mere  anticipation  of  what  will  in  any  event 
be  required  hereafter,  and  involves  no  added  expense  or  change  in  general  plans 
and  estimates  already  laid  before  Congress. 

The  board,  therefore,  entertain  the  hope  that  their  attitude  in  this  request 
may  not  seem  unreasonable,  and  that  the  measure  they  propose  may  commend 
itself  to  your  judgment  and  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress,  being  as  they 
believ%e  in  the  direct  line  of  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the  government  towards 
the  institution,  as  indicated  from  time  to  time  in  its  legislative  acts. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  President. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  DEAF-MUTE  INSTRUC- 
TION PURSUED  IN  EUROPE. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

October  23,  1867. 

Gentlemen:  In  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  your  resolutions  of  the 
twentieth  of  February  last,  directing  me  to  examine  the  methods  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb  pursued  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switz- 
erland, and  Italy  ;  to  make  memoranda  of  all  facts  of  value  elicited,  and  render 
an  account  of  the  same  to  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  April  last,  I  landed  at  Liverpool  and  proceeded  at  once  to  prosecute  the 
labor  with  which  I  had  been  charged. 

Besides  visiting  the  countries  named  in  your  resolutions,  I  have  extended  my 
personal  inquiries  into  Russia,  (including  Finland,)  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, and  Ireland,  being  led  to  do  this  by  statements  which  were  made  to  me 
in  central  Europe  of  the  interesting  character  of  the  more  northern  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  shall  thus  be  able  to  present  for  your  consideration 
a  comparative  view  of  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  as  carried  on  in  four- 
teen countries,  omitting  from  the  family  of  European  nations  only  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Greece,  and  Turkey.  I  allow  myself  to  hope  that  this  extension  of  my 
tour  beyond  the  limits  at  first  proposed  will  meet  your  approval  in  view  of  the 
greater  completeness  it  has  given  to  the  examination  instituted  by  your  orders. 

My  programme  of  travel  was  arranged  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  va- 
cations of  the  institutions  I  desired  to  see,  and  necessitated  a  somewhat  circui- 
tous route.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  give  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions in  the  order  of  my  journey,  but  will  rather  divide  the  institutions  I  have 
visited  into  three  classes,  having  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  different  methods  of  instruction  are  based.  Each  of  these  grand  divisions 
may  be  subdivided  when  the  less  important  differences  of  detail  work  are  con- 
sidered, but  such  distinctions  will  more  properly  be  made  to  appear  later  in  my 
report. 

I.  THE  NATURAL  METHOD. 

I  apply  this  term  to  the  system  founded  by  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  in  France,  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty,  improved  by  his  successor,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and 
still  further  improved  and  introduced  into  America  by  Sicard's  pupil,  the  first 
Doctor  Gallaudet,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen.  This  system  is  based 
on  a  free  use  of  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf-mute  that  of  pantomimic 
gestures;  employing  it,  however,  as  a  means  only  to  the  end  in  view,  which 
is  the  induction  of  the  mute  to  society  by  making  him  acquainted  with  the 
vocabulary,  the  grammar,  and  the  idioms  of  his  vernacular,  thus  empowering 
him  to  read  understandingly  and  write  correctly  the  language  of  the  country 
wherein  he  resides. 

The  extent  of  education  which  may  follow  this  great  aim  of  the  natural 
method,  depends,  of  course,  only  on  the  means,  disposition,  and  talents  of  the 
pupil. 

Under  this  classification  are  to  be  grouped  those  institutions  in  which  the 
study  of  articulation  forms  no  part  of  the  regular  system  of  instruction,  in  which 
category  are  found  all  the  American  schools,  with  the  single  exception  of  one 
for  quite  young  children,  recently  opened  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  In 
this  establishment,  so  far  as  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  purposes  of 
its  founders,  articulation  is  to  be  rigorously  pursued,  the  exclusion  of*  signs 
amounting  to  an  almost  absolute  prohibition  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
course  of  instruction. 
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IF.  THE  ARTIFICIAL  METHOD. 

This  system  was  founded  nearly  simultaneously  by  Samuel  Heinicke,  in 
Germany,  and  by  Thomas  Braidwood,  in  Scotland,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty.  It  has  for  its  principal  aim  the  development  by  unnatural  processes 
of  the  power  of  speech,  which  exists  unimpaired  in  all  save  a  very  few  deaf- 
mutes,  and  the  training  of  the  eye  of  the  mute  to  perform,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  part  of  the  palsied  ear,  by  discerning  the  meaning  of  spoken  words  from 
the  changes  in  position  of  the  vocal  organs.  This  division  will  include  all 
those  schools  which  began  on  what  has  been  called  by  certain  writers  the 
"German  method,"  with  others  that  have  adopted  it,  wherein  signs  are  ad- 
mitted only  as  a  necessary  evil,  the  continued  use  of  them  beyond  the  early 
stages  of  education  being  considered  as  pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Hence  the  natural  language  of  the  mute  is,  in  schools  of  this  class,  sup- 
pressed as  soon  and  as  far  as  possible,  and  its  existence  as  a  language,  capable 
of  being  made  the  reliable  and  precise  vehicle  for  the  widest  range  of  thought, 
is  ignored. 

The  extent  of  intellectual  culture  opened  to  mutes  educated  under  this  system 
is  less  within  a  given  number  of  years  than  that  afforded  by  the  first  method. 

III.  THE  COMBINED  METHOD. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  class  those  institutions  which  are  endeavoring  to 
combine,  the  two  methods  just  described,  recognizing  the  utility  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage at  every  stage  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  including 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  attention  to  spoken  language.  Here  will  be  found 
many  schools  where  the  .value  and  practicability  of  teaching  articulation  was 
once  wholly  denied  and  the  system  of  "artificial  speech"  vehemently  denounced  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  institutions  organized  and  for  many  years  conducted 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  a  man  who  declared  "that  all  other  methods 
than  his  own  (that  of  articulation)  were  useless  and  pernicious,  and  no  less  than 
delusive  folly,  fraud,  and  nonsense."  are  now  found  recognizing  and  employing 
the  natural  language  of  the  mute  to  a  degree  which  assigns  them  a  place  in  this 
third  classification. 

The  old  terms  "German  method,"  "French  method,"  "English  method,"  can 
now  properly  be  used  only  in  writing  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  to  so 
great  an  extent  have  intercourse,  discussion,  publication,  and  an  earnest  purpose 
on  the  part  of  many  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  employ  all  serviceable 
means  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  obliterated  the  ancient  lines  of  division 
and  even  of  dissension. 

Should  I  undertake  in  this  communication  to  give  all  the  facts  and  incidents 
relating  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  deaf-mute  instruction  that  have  come  to  my 
notice  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  to  describe  minutely  all  that  has  interested 
me  in  the  many  establishments  I  have  visited,  and  to  set  forth  the  mass  of  valu- 
able and  suggestive  statistics  that  have  accumulated  in  my  hands,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  extend  this  report  beyond  all  reasonable  dimensions.  I  shall 
therefore  limit  myself  to  a  statement  of  methods  and  appliances  of  instruction 
in  the  institutions  which  have  fallen  under  my  personal  observation,  together 
with  a  presentation  of  such  comparisons,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  as 
shall  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  elicited  in  my  tour;  hoping  to  be  able 
at  no  very  distant  day  to  lay  before  you  and  the  public  a  report  or  volume 
embodying  all  the  valuable  matter  I  have  collected,  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Class  I. 

Of  institutions  in  which  the  natural  method  forms  the  basis  o£  instruction, 
I  have  seen  nine :  four  in  England,  one  in  Scotland,  three  in  Ireland,  and  one 
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in  Switzerland.  Some  of  these  schools  teach  articulation  in  special  cases,  but 
only  to  the  semi-deaf  or  the  semi-mute,  none  attempting  it  with  the  toto-con- 
genitally  deaf,  and  regarding  it  as  no  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  study. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  DONCASTER,  ENGLAND. 

To  this  establishment,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  organized  in  1829  by  Professor  Charles  Baker,  its  present  distinguished 
and  able  head  master,  I  paid  two  visits. 

The  arrangement  of  school-rooms  here,  as  in  all  the  British  and  Irish  institu- 
tions I  visited,  differs  from  that  preferred  in  America — the  pupils  being  assem- 
bled in  one  large  room,  thus  bringing  every  child,  and  the  teachers  as  well,  under 
the  eye  of  the  principal,  imparting  an  esprit  du  corps  and  a  sympathy  of  com- 
panionship that  are  not  without  their  advantages.  . 

Of  this  peculiarity  of  the  schools  of  England  I  had  previously  known,  and 
in  our  own  institution  the  building  of  the  primary  department  has  already  been 
arranged  with  a  view  to  an  experiment,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  this 
plan.  In  other  respects  the  manner  of  instruction  resembles  that  pursued  in 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  involving,  however,  a  greater  use  of  text- 
books and  printed  matter  in  the  earlier  years  than  with  us.  Professor  Baker 
has  prepared  a  large  number  of  books  designed  for  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  many  if  not  all  of  which  might  with  profit  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  our  own  country. 

Of  these  works,  as  well  as  several  others  not  composed  specially  for  deaf- 
mutes,  besides  charts  and  tablets  of  great  value,  Professor  Baker  has  most 
kindly  presented  to  our  institution  complete  copies,  the  use  of  which  will  often 
lighten  the  labor  of  our  teachers  and  pupils,  and  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

In  the  Doncaster  school  articulation  is  taught  to  those  only  who  have  in  child- 
hood learned  to  speak,  or  who  at  present  possess  some  degree  of  hearing. 

The  opinion  of  Professor  Baker  on  any  subject  relating  to  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  he  having  had  an  experience  of 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  profession. 

You  will,  therefore,  read  with  interest  the  following  extract  from  an  address 
delivered  by  him  before  a  convention  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  held 
in  Doncaster  on  the  2Sth  and  29th  of  July,  18n2,  expressing,  as  he  informed 
me,  the  views  he  holds  on  the  subject  of  articulation  at  the  present  time : 

"It  will  probably  be  expected  that  I  should  make  some  allusion  to  articula- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  instruction.  You  are  most  of  you  aware  that  my 
opinion  is  unfavorable  to  any  large  devotion  of  time  to  this  object,  except  in 
cases  where  a  natural  aptness  exists.  Though  there  will  be  found  in  every 
institution  a  few  pupils,  especially  among  those  who  have  become  deaf  after 
learning  to  speak,  whose  improvement  repays  the  care  of  a  teacher,  (and  to  such 
I  would  afford  every  facility  for  recovering  the  lost  faculty,)  the  success  hitherto 
attendant  on  the  efforts  to  teach  articulation  to  the  totally  deaf  is  by  no  means  flat- 
tering, and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  institution  in  our  country  which  can 
produce  a  dozen  pupils  whose  articulation  could  be  understood  by  indifferent 
auditors  But  I  am  content  to  let  the  intelligent  and  educated  deaf  and  dumb 
themselves  settle  this  controversy,  confining  the  decision  to  those  whose  deaf- 
ness is  congenital,  but  who  have  had  every  advantage  that  the  best  teachers  of 
articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips  have  been  able  to  bestow  on  them.  Do 
such  educated  deaf  persons  converse  orally  among  themselves  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, do  they  not  invariably  converse  with  each  other  by  signs  and  spelling? 
Do  they  prefer  oral  conversation  with  others  who  are  not  deaf  and  dumb  ?  On 
the  contrary,  do  they  not  prefer  the  means  presented  to  them  by  their  writing 
materials  or  the  manual  alphabet  ?  We  are  all  acquainted  with  deaf  and  dumb 
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individuals,  either  personally  or  by  report,  who  have  been  educated  by  the 
means  of  articulation.  Can  we  say  that  the  value  of  speech  is  to  them  in  any 
degree  equal  to  the  cost  of  its  attainment  1 — that  either  they  or  their  friends 
value  it  as  the  advocates  of  articulation  would  lead  us  to  anticipate? — or  that 
the  acquisition  is  in  any  respect  equal  to  its  cost  in  money,  and  in  the  even 
more  precious  cost  of  time  bestowed  upon  it?  But,  although  I  admit  that 
speech  is  a  good  and  natural  exercise  for  the  lungs  and  voice,  I  have  never  dis- 
covered that  it  is  requisite  for  health ;  nor  that  the  pupils  of  an  institution  in 
which  articulation  is  not  taught  have  worse  health  than  those  of  one  where  it  is 
an  object  of  attainment.  I  must  therefore  decide  against  giving  up  the  time 
now  bestowed  on  the  acquisition  of  language  and  useful  knowledge  by  my 
pupils,  to  devote  it  to  the  specious  acquirement  of  articulation." 

I  was  specially  impressed  in  this  establishment  with  the  value  of  a  printing 
office  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Aside  from  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  the  imparting  to  a  portion  of  the  male  pupils  the  knowledge  of  a 
respectable  and  lucrative  trade,  the  presence  of  such  a  department  facilitates 
and  encourages  the  preparation  of  books  and  other  useful  appliances  for  the 
school-room. 

Professor  Baker  assured  me  that  but  for  the  fact  that  printing  could  be  done 
within  the  walls  of  his  establishment,  in  a  place  of  easy  access  and  quite  under 
his  own  control,  very  many  of  his  works  would  never  have  assumed  the  perma- 
nent form  they  now  possess. 

In  this  institution  I  observed  the  prevalence  of  the  family  idea  to  a  marked  and 
gratifying  degree.  The  pupils  were  made  to  feel  at  home,  and  to  regard  Profes- 
sor Baker  as  a  father.  As  a  means  of  education,  especially  in  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  I  am  satisfied  this  cultivation  of  the  family  relation,  when 
considerable  numbers  of  children,  removed  from  the  daily  influences  of  home, 
are  assembled,  can  be  made  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influence. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain, 
having  been  in  operation  since  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  now  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  The  present  head  master,  Mr.  Arthur 
Hopper,  has  visited  many  of  the  continental  schools,  examining  especially  those 
in  which  articulation  is  accorded  a  prominent  place,  and  he  is  inclined  to  coincide 
with  Professor  Baker's  view  that  the  results  of  the  labor  of  teaching  the  great 
body  of  deaf-mutes  artificial  speech  and  reading  from  the  lips  of  others  are  not 
of  sufficient  practical  benefit  to  compensate  for  the  necessary  outlay  of  time  and 
money.  Mr.  Hopper  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  cases  of  the  semi-mute  and  the 
semi  deaf,  it  is  the  duty  of  instructors  to  see  that  all  possible  means  are  taken 
to  retain  and  improve  what  speech  is  possessed  by  the  pupil.  This  is  done  in 
the  Birmingham  school,  but  no  more  in  the  direction  of  articulation. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  one  marked  difference  between  the  British  and 
American  usage  in  deaf-mute  instruction  has  been  the  employment  of  a  two- 
handed  alphabet  in  Great  Britain.  A  few  years  since  Mr.  Hopper  gave  to  the 
public  his  views  on  this  subject  in  the  following  terms : 

"It  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  first  brought  the  art  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  from  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  did  not  adopt  the  one- 
handed  alphabet.  It  appears  to  possess  every  advantage  that  can  be  claimed 
for  the  two-handed  alphabet.  The  various  positions  by  which  it  represents 
the  letters  can  be  assumed  as  rapidly  and  with  as  much  facility  as  those  em- 
ployed in  the  two-handed  method. 

"It  has,  besides,  many  advantages  over  its  rival.  It  is  more  distinct.  The 
upright,  downward,  and  horizontal  positions  of  the  hand  enable  one  to  distin- 
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guish  easily  several  of  the  letters  at  a  distance.  The  signs  for  the  vowels 
being  as  distinct  as  those  for  the  consonants,  prevents  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  difficulty  of  observing  which  finger  has  been  touched  in  rapid  spelling 
with  both  hands.  By  using  the  right  hand  when  conversing  with  a  person 
placed  on  one's  left,  and  vice  versa,  what  is  spelled  can  be  easily  read  by  those 
to  whom  it.  is  addressed,  while,  in  employing  both  hands  the  positions  of  the 
fingers  are  less  obvious  to  the  person  spelled  to  than  to  the  person  who  spells. 
The  £ict  of  only  one  hand  being  employed  is  itself  a  great  advantage,  for  the 
other  hand  is  left  at  liberty  to  hold  an  umbrella,  to  manage  the  reins  in  driving, 
and  to  perform  a  number  of  offices  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  In 
walking,  besides  allowing  those  engaged  in  conversation  to  be  linked,  it  does 
not  attract  the  attention  of  strangers  so  much  as  the  two-handed  system  of 
spelling.  In  sickness,  too,  it  requires  comparatively  very  little  effort  to  hold 
out  one  hand,  and  to  spell  with  it.  I  have  found  that  our  deaf-mutes,  though 
more  practiced  in  the  two-handed  method,  invariably  use  the  other  alphabet 
when  confined  to  bed.  If  a  deaf-mute  has  had  one  arm  amputated,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  benefit  the  one-handed  alphabet 
must  be  to  him." 

Consistently  with  the  preference  thus  expressed,  Mr.  Hopper  has  required 
his  pupils  to  learn  the  single-hand  alphabet,  and  though,  from  long  usage,  the 
other  still  retains  its  place,  the  simpler  method  is  gaining  ground,  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  other  British  schools,  and  will,  it  is  thought,  eventually  take  the 
precedence  altogether. 

I  notice,  in  Mr.  Hopper's  school-room  an  excellent  arrangement  of  large  slates. 
They  arc  fixed  in  the  wall  at  a  proper  angle  and  elevation,  entirely  surrounding 
the  room,  with  the  edges  joined,  and  thus  presenting  a  surface  oftentimes  con- 
venient for  large  diagrams,  which  cannot  be  well  given  when  wooden  frames  in- 
tervene at  each  point  of  union  between  the  tablets. 

Mr.  Hopper  has  prepared  some  class-books  in  language  which  are  well  worthy 
of  examination  by  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  copies  of  which  he  kindly 
presented  me  for  our  library. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

Of  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  I  saw  in  the  United  Kingdom 
this  possesses  the  most  beautiful  buildings.  A  large  gothic  structure,  situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  Manchester,  contains  the  institution  for  the  blind  and  that  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  having  a  regularly  organized  parish  church  in  the  central 
buildings,  accessible  from  either  wing  for  the  respective  occupants,  and  to  the 
public  from  a  third  entrance. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  in  no  respect  con- 
nected, save  by  the  contiguity  of  their  buildings,  and  are  under  different  head 
masters.  That  for  deaf-mutes  was  founded  in  1823,  contains  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pupils,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Andrew  Patterson,  a  prac- 
tical and  accomplished  teacher  of  many  years'  experience.  His  opinion  in  regard 
to  articulation  coincides  entirely  with  that  of  Professor  Baker  and  Mr.  Hopper. 
Although  he  has  in  several  cases  taught  it  successfully  to  congenital  mutes,  he 
thinks  it  impracticable  for  any  large  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  peculiar  point  of  interest  in  this  institution  is  a  department  for  infants ; 
and  as  the  subject  of  the  earlier  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  recently 
been  discussed  in  influential  quarters  in  our  own  country,  an  account  of  this 
novel  establishment  may  not  be  without  value. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  department  in  its  entire  separation  from  what 
is  called  the  upper  school. 

A  building  containing  school-rooms,  play-rooms,  dormitories,  bath-rooms,  hos- 
pital, dining  rooms,  kitchen,  officers'  apartments,  and  visitors'  rooms,  connected 
only  by  a  corridor  to  the  main  building,  is  prepared  for  the  infants. 
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Their  management  is  entirely  committed  to  females,  and  the  hours  of  school, 
of  recreation,  and  of  sleep  are  regulated  to  accord  with  their  tender  years. 
Nowhere  are  they  associated  with  the  pupils  of  more  advanced  age,  until  they 
are  prepared  to  be  transferred  to  the  upper  school. 

About  fifty  of  these  little  ones,  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age,  are  here  gath- 
ered, and  are  undoubtedly  being  prepared  for  much  greater  progress  in  intel- 
lectual culture  than  those  who  remain  at  home  until  the  age  at  which  it  is 
customary  to  commence  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  whose  term  of  study  is 
to  be  limited  to  five  or  six  years. 

In  the  upper  school  the  pupils  remain  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age  ; 
hence  a  child  who  enters  the  infant  department  at  five  has  eleven  years  of  special 
instruction,  and  will  undoubtedly  be,  cceteris  paribus,  much  in  advance  of  one 
who  has  only  the  advantage  of  being  in  school  from  its  tentli  to  its  sixteenth 
year. 

That  it  is  wise  in  all  cases  to  remove  the  mute  child  so  early  from  the  associa- 
tions of  home  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  say,  but  a  few  years  will  suffice  to  deter- 
mine from  the  results  of  this  school,  as  well  as  of  that  in  Massachusetts  already 
referred  to,  whether  a  general  system  of  infant  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
should  be  put  in  operation. 

Of  one  thing  in  this  connection  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely,  that  a  child 
born  deaf  labors  under  peculiar  and  great  disabilities  in  acquiring  an  education. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  common  justice,  not  to  speak  of  the  appeal  made  to  our 
sympathies  by  the  affecting  condition  of  the  mute,  would  seem  to  demand  that 
a  period  of  tuition  equally  extended  with  that  afforded  to  his  more  favored  fel- 
lows, should  be  accorded  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

That  such  a  length  of  time  is  secured  for  the  mute  when  he  is  limited  to  five 
or  six  years  for  the  acquirement  of  a  new  and  complicated  language,  and  for  all 
the  education  he  is  ever  to  receive  wherein  he  may  have  the  assistance  of  com- 
petent teachers,  no  one  will,  I  think,  undertake  to  claim. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Corner  became  interested  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  reading  a  work  on  "  the  art  of 
instructing  the  infant  deaf  and  dumb,  by  John  P.  Arrowsmith,"  published  in  Lon- 
don in  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen. 

The  author,  who  had  a  deaf  brother,  advocated  the  teaching  of  mutes  in 
ordinary  schools,  and  Mr.  Comer  undertook  to  put  his  theories  in  practice  in 
Liverpool. 

The  attempt  failed,  as  similar  attempts  put  forth  by  visionary  theorists  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  in  later  years  have  done,  but  the  result  of  Comer's  efforts 
was  the  establishment  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  in  Liverpool,  of  the 
institution  now  existing  in  that  city,  ably  conducted  by  David  Buxton,  F:  R. 
S.  L.,  and  in  which  I  spent  two  days  while  in  England. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  this  institution  is  eighty-five,  twenty  of  whom  are 
day  scholars,  being  residents  of  the  city  of  Liverpool. 

The  idea  having  been  suggested  in  our  own  country  that  a  system  of  day 
schools  for  deaf-mutes  would  be  productive  of  better  results  than  the  existing 
arrangement  of  boarding  the  pupils  in  the  institution,  I  was  interested  to  inquire 
of  Mr.  Buxton  as  to  the  operation  of  the  law  in  his  school  admitting  day  scholars. 

He  expressed  an  opinion  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  plan,  saying  that  the 
day  scholars  made  less  progress  than  the  others,  and  at  tha  same  time  were 
much  more  difficult  to  govern,  bringing  with  them,  from  their  frequent  contact 
with  the  streets  of  the  city,  much  that  was  objectionable  and  oftentimes  im- 
moral. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  articulation,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Buxton  are  enti- 
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tied  to  be  weighed  very  carefully,  lie  having  had  several  years'  actual  experience 
in  this  branch  of  instruction  in  the  London  school,  (where  it  was  formerly  ac- 
corded a  very  important  place  in  the  course 'of  study,)  besides  a  long  intimacy 
with  deaf-mutes  in  his  present  position. 

In  his  judgment,  when  pupils  can  be  retained  eight  or  nine  years  in  school, 
and  when  funds  suffice  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  for  each  ten  or  twelve, 
it  is  well  to  make  considerable  effort  in  the  teaching  of  articulation,  attempting 
it  with  all;  but  when  the  period  of  their  residence  in  an  institution  is  limited  to 
five  or  six  years,  the  time  can  be  much  more  advantageously  occupied  in  per- 
fecting instruction  in  written  language  and  the  elements  of  general  knowledge. 

Articulation  was  formerly  taught  in  the  Liverpool  school  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present. 

Now  only  the  semi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute  are  instructed  in  artificial  speech 
and  lip-reading. 

Mr.  Buxton  mentioned  that  many  cases  had  arisen  in  his  experience  where 
parents  of  his  pupils  particularly  requested  that  their  children  should  not  be 
taught  articulation. 

The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  artificially  acquired  utterances 
of  the  deaf  are  generally  monotonous  and  often  times  disagreeable  ;  so  unpleas- 
ant, evidently,  in  certain  cases  as  to  lead  parents  of  uneducated  mutes  to  express 
the  desire  above  referred  to. 

Mr.  Buxton  kindly  presented  me  with  copies  of  his  interesting  and  valuable 
essays  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  related  topics  to  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

Knowing  that  the  principal  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson,  had 
in  former  years  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  articulation,  and  had  pre- 
pared a  valuable  manual  for  use  in  this  branch  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  I  deemed 
myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  spend  a  day  in  his  society. 

In  a  long  and  full  conversation  on  the  subject,  he  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
early  labors  in  imparting  the  power  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  stating  that  he  had 
often  succeeded  even  with  congenital  mutes ;  but  the  experience  of  nearly  half 
a  century  of  personal  deaf-mute  instruction  had  led  him  to  abandon  all  efforts  at 
articulation,  save  with  those  to  whom  I  have  applied  the  terms  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mute.  The  reasons  for  this  course  are  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  in  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  reply  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  short  time  before  sought  his  views  on  the  same  subject : 

"Articulation  was  at  one  time  taught  in  this  institution  to  such  of  the  pupils 
as  had  suitable  voice ;  but  the  practice  has  for  many  years  been  discontinued. 
The  proportion  of  pupils  who  were  taught  articulation  never  exceeded  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  institution.  The  practice  of  teaching  articula- 
tion was  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  undue  time  and  labor  it  entailed,  and 
which  could  be  more  profitably  employed  in  cultivating  the  intellect  of  the  pupils. 
Although,  as  a  general  rule,  I  would  discourage  the  teaching  of  articulation  in 
the  case  of  all  children  who  have  been  born  deaf,  I  am  disposed  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  those  who  have  become  deaf  in  early  life,  some  of  whom, 
in  this  institution,  have  learnt  to  speak  distinctly,  and  to  understand  expressions 
from  the  lips  of  others  than  their  teachers.  On  looking  back  upon  an  experi- 
ence of  forty-one  years  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  the  few  successful  instances  of  articulation  by  deaf-mutes  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  this  and  other  countries  were  very  inadequate  to  the  time  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  them." 

I  was  much  interested  in  examining  a  fine  newlniilding,  now  nearly  completed, 
located  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  intended  for  the  occupancy  of  this  institu- 
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tion.  The  internal  arrangements  were  designed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  meet  in 
a  most  complete  manner  the  wants  of  his  establishment,  while  the  external 
design  bears  a  striking  resemblance,  in  style  and  finish,  to  the  plans  you  have 
adopted  for  the  central  or  chapel  building  of  our  institution. 

I  was  able  to  note  many  valuable  suggestions  that  may  assist  us  in  the  exten- 
sion of  our  buildings,  but  I  will  not  occupy  time  or  space  in  their  description 
here. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  the  Glasgow  school  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  schools,  and  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  pursued  in  America. 
From  Mr.  Anderson  I  received  donations  of  valuable  books  and  pictures  most 
useful  in  the  school-room,  besides  one  or  two  rare  old  works  for  our  library,  for 
all  which  he  has  our  sincere  thanks. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

In  this  establishment  the  blind  and  deaf  are  associated  in  one  builcjging,  as  was 
formerly  the  case  in  our  institution.  The  opinion  of  the  principal,  Rev.  John 
Kinghan,  is,  however,  that  no  advantage  is  derived  from  the  union  of  the  two 
classes  in  one  institution ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  much  prefer,  did  the  funds 
of  the  society  sutfice,  to  separate  the  blind  from  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Kinghan  is  as  decided  in  his  testimony  against  articulation  as  any  instructor 
I  have  met  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  deems  it,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  worse 
than  useless  in  avast  majority  of  cases,"  including  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute. 

In  this  institution  the  single  hand  alphabet  is  decidedly  gaining  ascendency 
over  the  double,  and  is  alone  published  in  the  reports.  Of  these  Mr.  Kinghan 
furnished  me  a  nearly  complete  file,  some  of  which  contain  valuable  statistics 
relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Ireland,  and  others  furnishing  interesting 
accounts  of  the  success  in  life  of  graduates  of  the  institution. 

THE  INSTITUTIONS  AT  DUBLIN,  IRELAND. 

This  city  contains  two  large  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  one  sustained  by  the  National  Association  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  established  in  1816,  originally 
designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  country,  and  receiving  children  irre- 
spective of  their  religious  faith. 

But  in  1846  a  "  Society  for  Founding  and  Maintaining  the  Catholic  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  was  organized,  and  directly  opened  a  school,  which 
has  since  become  large  and  flourishing.  I  was  able  to  pay  but  a  short  visit  to 
each  of  these  institutions — the  one  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Chiflley, 
formerly  an  instructor  in  the  London  Asylum ;  the  other  superintended  by  Rev. 
Patrick  D.  McDonnell,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Brothers. 

The  testimony  at  both  these  places  was  decided  against  articulation,  though 
in  the  Catholic  institution  it  was  negative  rather  than  positive,  articulation  never 
having  been  attempted  there. 

Mr.  Chidley,  however,  had  taught  articulation,  and  had  arrived  at  substan- 
tially the  same  conclusion  as  those  teachers  whose  opinions  I  have  already  cited 
in  this  report. 

In  the  Catholic  institution  a  modification  of  the  French  manual  alphabet  has 
been  used  from  the  beginning,  the  double  having  never  found  its  way  into  the 
school. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 

I  found  a  small  school  at  this  place,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Chomel, 
a  deaf-mute,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  venerable  Laurent  Clerc  in  the 
Paris  institution.  The  number  of  pupils  is  sixteen,  and  the  system  pursued  is 
similar  to  that  of  Paris  many  years  ago.    Mr.  Chomel  thought  articulation  was 
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of  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  said  many  graduates  of 
articulating  schools  had  applied  to  him  for  instruction  in  the  manual  alphabet, 
deeming-  its  acquisition  of  more  practical  benefit  to  them  than  all  they  had  been 
able  to  master  of  artificial  speech  and  lip-reading. 

After  my  departure  from  Geneva,  I  learned  that  a  school  recently  established 
on  the  "  artificial "  basis  was  in  operation  there,  but  could  not  return  to  examine  it. 

Having  completed  the  description  of  those  institutions  which  may  properly  be 
said  to  base  their  course  of  instruction  on  the  natural  method,  I  am  constrained, 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  class,  to  speak  of  a  school  founded,  and  for  many 
years  conducted,  by  a  gentleman  of  considerable  ability,  whose  ideas  and  prac- 
tices are  so  unique  as  to  prevent  the  classification  of  his  establishment  under 
either  of  the  three  titles  I  have  chosen.  Doing  little  with  articulation,  and  yet 
questioning  the  unlimited  use  of  the  sign  language  by  and  with  the  deaf-mutes, 

I  THE  INSTITUTION   AT  NANCY,  FRANCE, 

Under  the  lead  of  its  director,  M.  Piroux,  stands  as  the  exponent  of  a  system 
of  dactylology,  the  success  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  was  unable  to  test  by 
practical  observation,  the  summer  vacation  having  scattered  the  pupils  but  two 
days  before  my  arrival. 

In  a  long  conversation,  M.  Piroux  unfolded  to  me  his  views,  arguing  forcibly 
that,  while  all  available  means  are  admissible  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes, 
the  true  centre — vertebra,  hinge,  the  marrow,  essence,  and  sap — is  dactylology; 
that  in  this  we  have  a  means  of  communication  with  the  instructed  deaf  and  dumb 
embodying  a  greater  proportion  of  the  desirable  elements  of  precision,  perspi- 
cuity, comprehensiveness,  and  rapidity,  than  in  any  other  medium  as  yet  dis- 
covered. 

M .  Piroux  has  written  much  on  the  subject  under  examination  in  this  report, 
and  kindly  presented  me  with  copies  of  his  works.  From  one  of  them*  I  quote 
a  few  extracts  as  giving  an  interesting  analysis  of  certain  processes  entering 
into  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction : 

"As  if  man  were  speech  and  nothing  but  speech,  as  if  without  hearing  any  of 
the  sounds  that  set  the  human  heart  vibrating,  he  could  give  utterance  to  his 
ide?is  in  sound,  attempts  were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  bestow  speech  on 
deaf-mutes,  or  rather  to  give  them  a  spoken  language,  whose  artificial  mechanism 
was,  from  want  of  unity,  incapable  of  expressing  thought  and  sentiment.  In 
this  respect  the  fact  is  that,  for  deaf  mutes,  spoken  language  will  never  be  more 
than  a  simple  accessory,  interdicted  even  to  the  majority.  Too  much  draped 
from  view,  it  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  instruction,  still  less  for  their  edu- 
cation. Its  utmost  value  is  that  of  an  amusement  for  the  drawing-room.  Let 
us,  nevertheless,  admit  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  first  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion when  endeavoring  to  remedy  an  infirmity  which  all  ages  had  pronounced 
incurable. 

"Though  man  has  never  been  defined  an  animal  that  writes,  the  next  attempt 
tfaa  to  begin  with  teaching  the  deaf-mute  written  language,  the  immediate  por- 
traiture of  speech  and  the  mediate  painting  of  thought.  Since  the  eye  sees  it 
and  the  hand  traces  it,  why,  it  was  asked,  should  it  not  serve  also  as  the  picture 
of  signs  which,  in  the  case  of  deaf-mutes,  engage  the  same  organs?  Far  from 
feeling  terror  at  the  distance  which  separates  the  two  languages  constructed,  one 
for  civilized  societies,  the  other  for  individuals  whose  minds  cannot  see  but  in 
the  full  blaze  of  noonday,  certain  people  assumed  the  part  of  deaf-mutes  and  assim- 
ilated to  their  own  natures  that  confused  mass  of  movements  executed  in  all  possi- 
ble directions,  giving  nought  but  the  color  of  instinct  to  the  surface  of  things  tangi- 
ble and  spiritual.   These  worthies  even  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  there  is  no 

*  Examen  Comparatif  de  Toutes  les  M6thodes  Inventees  pour  l'lnstruction  des  Sourds- 
Muets :  Nancy,.  18t)2. 
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more  connection  between  thought  and  speech  than  between  thought  and  writing, 
nor  yet  more  than  between  thought  and  some  signs  which  but  too  much  resemble 
the  weeds  of  uncultivated  grounds. 

"  Nevertheless  it  was  by  the  aid  of  these  signs  that  attempts  were  made  to  teach 
deaf  mutes  to  read  or  translate  our  language.  To  facilitate  the  desired  success, 
letters,  words,  and  sentences  which  were  or  were  not  represented  with  the  manual 
alphabet  were  traced  and  copied. 

"  For  much  too  long  a  period  of  time  we  bartered  methodical  signs  for  words. 
But  by  dint  of  living  together  out  of  doors  and  in  class,  the  pupils  and  masters 
gradually  created  signs  which,  ceasing  to  be  absolutely  individual  or  accidental, 
became  common  or  essential,  and  which  served  to  regulate  relations,  maintain 
order,  and  even  furnished  a  vehicle  for  connected  discourse.  This  was  the  source 
of  one  of  the  earliest  serious  improvements  effected  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  It  might  be  said  that  intellectual  life  was  beginning  to  free  itself 
from  physical  life  by  the  omnipotence  of  organized  society,  and  by  means  of  a 
language  passing  progressively  from  the  natural  to  the  positive  state." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  unfold  his  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  dactylology ; 
but  the  limits  I  assign  myself  in  this  report  will  not  allow  of  further  citations 
from  his  works.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  attach  importance  to  his  sugges- 
tions with  reference  to  the  great  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  to  commend  his 
writings  to  the  perusal  of  all  interested  in  deaf-mutes  and  their  instruction. 

Class  II. 

Of  institutions  in  which  the  artificial  method  forms  the  basis  of  instruction, 
and  where  the  use  of  signs,  save  to  a  most  limited  degree,  is  condemned  as  hurt- 
ful to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  have  seen  one  each,  in  the  countries  of  France,  Aus- 
tria, Saxony,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  cities  of  Frankfort  and 
Lubeck. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  SAINT  HYPOLITE  DU-FORT,  FRANCE. 

This,  the  only  institution  exclusively  for  protestants  in  France,  is  located  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard,  in  an  ancient  town,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the 
non-conformists  in  times  of  religious  persecution. 

I  found  the  school  comparatively  small  in  numbers,  having  only  forty-five 
pupils,  and  was  led  to  travel  many  miles  out  of  my  way  by  diligence  to  visit  it, 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  it  alone  of  the  many  deaf-mute  institutions  in  France 
pursues  the  artificial  method.  Here  the  manual  alphabet  is  unknown  by  the 
pupils ;  articulation  is  taught  to  all,  and  is  attempted  to  be  made  the  medium  of" 
communication  between  pupils  and  teachers  after  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
instruction. 

The  director,  M.  Martin,  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  engage  in  teaching,  afforded 
me  every  facility  for  the  examination  of  their  pupils,  and  were  by  no  means 
extreme  in  their  views.  ,They  admitted  that  schools  conducted  on  the  natural 
method  had  done  a  great  work,  and  were  even  willing  to  allow  that  as  a  means 
of  affording  instruction,  this  method  is  superior  to  the  artificial ;  but  they  held 
to  the  view  that  the  power  of  communicating  freely  in  speech  with  their  fellow- 
men,  which  was  acquired  by  mutes  under  the  latter  system,  was  so  great  a  boon 
as  to  justify  a  lower  standard  in  the  intellectual  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Later  in  my  conversation  with  them,  they  admitted  that  only  about  one-half  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  could  fairly  be  said  to  succeed  in  articulation,  bat  I  forbore 
to  draw,  in  their  presence,  the  conclusions  which  this  concession  involves. 

I  conversed  orally  with  the  pupils,  and  with  the  best  articulators  had  little 
difficulty  in  making  myself  understood.  The  utterances  of  some  were  to  me 
unintelligible,  but  those  of  others  very  distinct ;  and  I  remember  that  one  in 
particular,  who  was  said  to  have  been  born  deaf,  spoke  well,  and  read  from  my 
lips  with  ease. 
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Natural  signs  are  employed  in  this  institution,  and  there  was  not  that  extreme 
anxiety  to  suppress  or  interdict  them  as  in  some  schools  I  have  seen.  No  devel- 
oped mimic  language,  however,  was  in  use,  and  Mr.  Martin  did  not  seem  to  need 
one  to  enable  the  majority  of  his  pupils  to  understand  him  in  common  conver- 
sation. 

THE  JEWISH  INSTITUTION  AT  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA. 

Sustained  entirely  by  private  contributions  within  their  own  circle,  and  open 
only  to  the  children  of  Jews,  this  school  is  conducted  on  the  most  rigid  princi- 
ples of  the  artificial  method.  Articulation  is  undertaken  with  all  the  pupils, 
and  in  my  visit  to  the  institution  it  was  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction  that 
oral  conversation  on  familiar  subjects  is  maintained  with  ease  between  the  teach- 
ers and  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils.  I  also  observed,  what  I  have  else- 
where noticed,  two  pupils  conversing  with  each  other  orally,  but  silently — no 
sound  escaping  their  lips.  Each  pupil,  however,  as  he  sustained  his  part  in  the 
conversation,  accompanied  what  he  said  orally  with  slight  gestures  of  the  hand. 

The  following  extract  from  a  sketch  of  theinstitution,  prepared  by  M.  Deutsch, 
the  director,  will  show  what  is  attempted  in  the  course  of  instruction : 

"In  this  institution  the  manual  alphabet  or  finger  language,  artificial  mimicry,* 
and  conversation  by  pantomime  have  been  entirely  excluded.  The  natural  ges- 
ture is  only  used  as  a  starting  point,  as  the  first  medium  of  understanding, 
which  in  the  instruction  only  serves  to  represent  real  ideas  obtained  by  personal 
observation  through  actual  perception,  but  not  to  produce  ideas  or  notions  by 
means  of  signs.  The  method  prevailing  in  this  institution  tends  to  make  oral 
language  and  written  language  independent  of  the  pantomime ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  direct  channel  and  medium  of  thought.  The  written  language  is  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  instruction.  It  begins  with  a  single  word  which  conveys  a  sub- 
ject, action,  or  quality,  and  leads  the  pupil  to  a  connected  idea.  The  copia 
verborum  obtained  in  this  manner  is  used  through  a  regular  course  of  exercises 
to  form  a  simple  sentence,  and  continued  up  to  the  explanation  of  the  abstract 
idea.  The  understanding  of  the  abstract  idea  is  obtained  in  a  natural  way,  by 
plain  and  combined  sentences  as  well  as  through  short  descriptions  and  narra- 
tives. This  is  very  different  from  the  true  elementary  method  made  use  of  with 
other  intelligent  children.  The  instruction  of  religion  commences  only  then, 
when  the  pupil  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  understand  the  plain  expressions  of 
thought.  Thus  his  religious  education  undergoes  no  especial  difficulty,  as  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  already  begun.  Upon  oral  language  a 
decided  value  is  placed,  and  therein  important  results  are  obtained. 

"  The  pupil  not  born  deaf  enjoys  the  particular  advantage  of  acquiring  the 
verbal  language  with  greater  facility.  Reading  the  lips  has  obtained  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  the  director  is  able  to  deliver  his  Sabbath  sermons  with 
exhortation  orally,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  higher  class  can  take  part." 

The  examination  I  was  allowed  to  make  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in 
this  institution  was  altogether  unrestrained.  I  was  requested  to  indicate  what 
pupils  should  be  examined,  and,  in  two  cases,  I  purposely  selected  those  whose 
personal  appearance  led  me  to  suppose  they  were  rather  below  than  above  the 
average  of  intelligence.  At  my  suggestion,  che  director  dictated  to  a  pupil  a 
short  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  King  of  Hungary, 
which  had  occurred  at  Pesth  a  few  days  before.  M.  Deutsch  held  his  hands 
behind  his  back  and  spoke  in  a  whisper  without  any  special  contortions  of  the  mouth 
and  without  repetitions,  the  boy  writing  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  finishing 
a  word  while  his  eye  was  already  on  the  mouth  of  the  director  to  catch  what 
was  to  follow.    My  companion  in  the  visit  was  a  German  professor  under  whose 


*  This  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  exercises  of  the  school-room.  Among  the  pupils,  during 
their  hours  of  relaxation,  the  sign  language  and  manual  alphabet  are  freely  used  in  con- 
versation. E.  M.  G. 
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tuition  I  was  studying  in  Vienna.  He  assured  me  that  what  was  written  on 
the  blackboard  was  an  exact  transcript  of  what  M.  Deutsch  had  spoken,  abso- 
lutely without  mistake.  I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  this  exer- 
cise was  performed  as  rapidly  as  would  have  been  possible  had  the  boy  been  in 
the  possession  of  his  hearing,  and  could  not  have  been  more  speedily  accom- 
plished had  the  communication  between  the  teacher  and  pupil  been  by  means  of 
the  sign  language  as  used  in  our  best  American  institutions. 

I  happened  to  find  in  this  institution  a  boy  of  ten  years,  from  Baltimore,  with 
whom  I  had  been  previously  acquainted.  He  is  one  of  three  mutes  in  the  same 
family,  born  totally  deaf,  and  with  his  sister  has  been  in  the  school  of  M.  Deutsch 
about  three  years.  This  little  child  comprehended  with  considerable  readiness 
simple  words  which  I  addressed  to  him  in  German,  repeating  them  after  me  in  a 
clear  but  unmusical  voice,  and  wrote  with  quickness  and  precision  the  following, 
which  was  dictated  to  him  at  my  suggestion  by  the  director  in  German  :  "  This 
gentleman  is  from  America,  and  when  he  returns  to  America  he  will  see  your 
dear  parents  and  tell  them  that  he  met  you,  and  that  you  were  well  and  improv- 
ing in  your  studies."  With  regard  to  this  boy,  I  should  venture  the  opinion 
that  he  read  from  the  lips  (so  far  as  his  range  of  study  had  extended)  with  as 
great  readiness  as  any  pupil  of  his  age  and  standing  in  the  institution. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  LEIPSIC,  SAXONY. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Heinecke,  the  father  of  the  artificial  method,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  presided  over  by  Doctor  G.  A.  Eichler,  whose  wife  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  the  founder. 

I  was  accompanied  in  my  visit  to  this  institution  by  Doctor  Felix  Fliigel,  the 
co-author  of  a  standard  Gerrnan- English  dictionary,  to  whom,  for  his  valuable 
assistance  in  this  and  subsequent  investigations,  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks. 

The  interest  in  my  examination  of  this  institution  centred  on  an  interview 
accorded  me  with  two  young  men,  former  pupils  and  at  present  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  school. 

One  of  these  heard  until  he  was  five  years  old,  and  the  other  had  never  been 
entirely  deaf,  and  now  hears  so  well  that  he  could  repeat  words  shouted  imme- 
diately behind  his  back.  Both  had  been  selected  for  their  superior  talents  and 
employed  as  teachers,  and  both  had  been  favored  with  full  courses  of  instruc- 
tion ;  one  having  had  special  training  in  the  family  of  the  principal.  Doctor 
Fliigel  essayed  some  easy  talk  with  them,  speaking  very  slowly  and  distinctly. 
They  both  required  much  repetition  before  comprehending  utterances  of  the 
simplest  character  from  his  strange  lips. 

The  replies  of  the  one  who  heard  till  his  sixth  year  were  not  understood  by 
Doctor  Fliigel  except  with  assistance  from  the  director. 

The  speech  of  the  other  was  quite  readily  understood,  but  was  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

Between  them  and  the  director  communication  by  means  of  speech  seemed 
easy  and  rapid. 

These  young  men  stood  by  during  the  greater  part  of  my  interview  with 
Doctor  Eichler,  watching  very  intently  the  motions  of  his  lips  and  those  of 
Doctor  Fliigel.  I  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  following  the 
conversation  understandingly,  and  was  much  surprised  on  learning  from  them 
that  they  were  quite  unable  to  gather  the  slightest  idea  of  what  had  been  said. 

I  inquired  if  they  could  understand  anything  of  public  oral  discourse,  they 
returning  a  decided  negative,  adding,  however,  that  at  the  sacrament  service, 
when  they  knew  beforehand  what  was  to  be  said,  they  could  follow  the  speaker — 
for  example,  in  the  repetition  of  the  creed  or  the  Lord's  prayer. 

These  young  men  conversed  together  orally  in  my  presence.  I  noticed,  how- 
ever, (as  in  a  similar  case  already  alluded  to,)  that  they  made  little  signs  with 
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their  hands  continuously,  which  I  understood  to  convey  the  sense  of  what  they 
wished  to  say,  more  certainly  than  it  was  done  by  the  motion  of  their  lips. 

Doctor  Eichler  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  usual  mode  of  com- 
munication between  the  pupils,  that  even  the  older  ones  much  preferred  signs, 
and  I  noticed  with  some  surprise  that  he  himself,  in  dismissing  these  young 
men  and  giving  them,  as  I  supposed,  some  directions  as  to  their  school  duties, 
addressed,  them  in  signs. 

I  would  direct  attention  to  this  incident  as  affording  testimony  from  a  very 
influential  source  of  the  superior  convenience  and  precision  of  the  sign  language 
between  those  even  who,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  artificial  method,  ought 
to  rind  oral  utterance  the  preferred  means  of  communication  on  all  occasions. 

THE  INSTITUTION   AT  LUBEC. 

I  spent  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly  at  this  little  school,  containing  only  eleven 
pupils,  three  of  whom  were  idiots  with  perfect  hearing. 

The  teacher,  M.  C.  Benque,  is  an  enthusiastic  upholder  of  articulation,  and 
thinks  that  in  any  institution  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pupils  fail  to 
learn  to  speak  well  the  fault  lies  solely  with  the  teachers.  He  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  in  his  establishment  of  practicing  the  artificial  method.  The 
school  is  sustained  by  private  contributions;  has  never  had  more  than  fifteen 
pupils  at  one  time,  and  retains  the  children  seven,  eight,  or  even  ten  years  in 
some  cases. 

I  heard  all  the  deaf  pupils  articulate,  could  understand  what  was  said  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  and  they  were  generally  able  to  comprehend  my  meaning 
when  I  addressed  them. 

The  voices  of  three  or  four  were  not  unpleasant,  those  of  the  others  being 
harsh  and  strained. 

Having  made,  previous  to  my  visit  to  Lubec,  critical  inspections  of  larger 
schools  of  this  class  elsewhere,  the  results  of  which  will  shortly  appear,  I  did 
not  take  time  to  make  any  extended  examination  of  the  pupils,  but  directed  my 
attention  more  particularly  to  a  flourishing  and  beautiful  garden  of  which  M. 
Benque  has  reason  to  be  proud. 

A  description  of  this  lovely  spot  and  the  hour  I  passed  in  it,  enjoying  the 
entertainment  of  my  good  friend,  would  doubtless  serve  as  an  agreeable  interlude 
in  the  progress  of  this  rigidly  professional  report.  But  I  am  sure,  were  I  to  tell 
of  all  the  hearty  hospitality  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  my  fellow-laborers 
in  distant  lands,  and  to  describe  whatever  of  the  beautiful  has  come  under  my 
notice,  a  volume  would  soon  be  filled,  and  I  have  little  time  or  space  remaining 
for  the  severer  duty  which  you  have  devolved  upon  me.  I  must  not,  therefore,  even 
in  this  case  break  the  rule  I  have  laid  down  for  myself  in  the  preparation  of 
this  communication. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

This  is  a  small  school,  sustained  mainly  by  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 
Certain  peculiar  regulations  in  its  management  are  worthy  of  notice: 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  eighteen.  . 

2.  The  idea  of  the  family  is  made  specially  prominent,  the  boys  and  girls 
mingling  as  brothers  and  sisters  at  their  plays. 

3.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  is  from  eight  to  ten  years. 

4.  The  pension  or  annual  charge  is  placed  at  six  hundred  florins,  (three 
hundred  dollars,)  with  the  intention  of  keeping  out  all  save  the  children  of 
wealthy  parents,  beyond  the  poor  mutes  of  Frankfort,  who  are  received  free. 

i>.  It  is  not  desired  by  the  managers  that  the  number  of  pupils  should  be  in- 
creased above  the  present  limit. 

The  director,  M.  Rapp,  accorded  me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  attain- 
ments of  a  few  of  the  pupils  whom  he  selected  and  brought  forward. 
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Three,  who  had  been  under  ins! ruction  eight  years,  read  with  a  good  degree 
of  fluency  from  a  book  of  exercises,  and  conversed  with  the  director  easily  on 
simple  subjects,  he  taking  pains  to  place  himself  in  front  of  a  window  and  hold- 
ing his  head  at  an  angle  which  should  expose  the  interior  of  his  mouth  to  the 
light. 

A  child  of  seven  years  who  had  been  in  school  three  months  and  who  re- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  hearing  was  brought  forward  and  exercised  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  elementary  sounds.  With  the  vowels  she  succeeded  well, 
but  the  utterance  of  consonants  was  attended  with  great  effort,  repeated  failures 
embarrassing  the  little  one  and  finally  moving  her  to  tears. 

I  do  not  cite  this  incident  as  showing  in  the  least  degree  that  the  Frankfort 
institution  is  less  successful  than  other  schools  of  the  class  I  am  now  describing, 
but  simply  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  acquisition  of  artificial  speech 
i3  oftentimes,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a  painful  and  embarrass- 
ing task  to  the  pupil. 

Mr.  Glaser,  secretary  to  the  American  consul  general,  Hon.  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  kindly  acted  as  my  interpreter  in  this  visit,  said  that  he  could  understand 
perhaps  one-half  of  what  the  most  advanced  pupils  uttered  in  their  exercises  of 
reading  and  speaking. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  BOYS,  AT  BRUSSELS. 

This  is  a  department  of  a  large  educational  establishment  embracing  also 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  hearing. 

The  deaf-mutes  number  forty-three,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  Brother 
Oyrille,  who  has  two  assistants. 

The  French  and  Flemish  languages  are  taught,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
parents,  pupils  in  some  cases  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  both. 

Among  other  exercises  in  articulation,  one  was  performed  at  my  request, 
which  I  consider  a  fair  test  of  the  oral  abilities  of  the  pupils  engaged. 

A  paragraph  in  their  elementary  French  Reader  was  selected  by  myself,  and 
fifteen  boys  (all  in  the  room)  were  required  to  read  it  aloud  in  turn. 

The  pupils  not  born  deaf  read  with  the  greatest  precision  and  clearness. 
One,  however,  horn  deaf,  did  exceedingly  well,  and  with  the  book  before  me, 
I  could  see  that  every  pupil  had  been  enabled  to  form  distinct  sounds  for  the 
syllables  uttered.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  had  I  not  had  the  book 
before  me,  I  should  have  been  entirely  unable  to  comprehend  what  was  said, 
and  yet  the  passage  was  not  a  difficult  one. 

Much  oral  conversation  was  carried  on  in  my  presence,  being  participated  in 
freely  by  myself.  The  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf  spoke  pleasantly  and  read 
from  the  lips  with  but  little  hesitation.  Several,  also,  who  were  born  deaf,  had 
well  modulated  voices,  (taking  into  account  their  condition,)  and  articulated  so 
that  I  could  often  understand  what  they  said.  These  read  also  from  the  lips 
with  some  facility. 

As  a  means,  however,  of  certain,  easy,  and  rapid  communication  between  the 
teacher  and  his  pupils,  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  articulation  and  lip-reading 
failed  entirely.  Brother  Cyrille  was  often  compelled  to  resort  to  writing  and 
sometimes  to  signs. 

I  observed  a  constrained,  sombre  expression  on  the'  faces  of  the  boys ;  an 
anxious  look  as  though  quite  an  intense  mental  effort  were  necessary  on  their 
part  to  articulate  or  to  read  from  the  lips  of  others  ;  and  yet,  the  pupils  generally 
manifested  an  interest  in  learning  to  articulate,  which  amounted  almost  to 
enthusiasm. 

Brother  Cyrille  said  he  had  been  teaching  only  a  year  and  a  half,  and  that  he 
anticipated  much  more  satisfactory  results  when  he  had  been  longer  engaged  in 
the  work,  an  expectation  which  I  am  quite  prepared  to  share,  for  the  good  man 
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is  enthusiastic  in  Lis  work — is  young  and  apparently  blessed  with  a  patient 
spirit  and  even  temper. 

He  informed  me  that  on  Sundays  he  repeated  the  sermon  of  the  officiating 
priest  to  his  pupils  with  his  lips,  uttering  no  sound  and  using  some  signs.  He 
said  he  could  make  his  pupils  understand  everything. 

I  am  inclined  to  question,  from  the  exhibitions  I  saw  in  the  school-room, 
whether  he  succeeds  in  this  exercise,  unless  by  the  considerable  use  of  signs. 

He  expressed  decidedly  the  opinion  that  the  power  of  lip-reading,  developed 
even  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  would  never  suffice  to  enable  its  possessor 
to  follow  understanclingly  public  discourses. 

He  also  thought  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  his  pupils  would  ever  learn  , 
to  speak  with  fluency,  so  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  strangers. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND. 

The  number  of  pupils  here  is  thirty-eight,  for  the  instruction  of  whom  I  found 
five  teachers  employed,  giving  an  average  of  only  eight  pupils  to  each  class,  an 
arrangement  peculiarly  conducive  to  success  in  articulation. 

I  conversed  with  several  of  the  most  advanced  pupils,  and  was  understood 
by  them  with  but  little  difficulty. 

Their  reading  was  also  distinct  and  less  spasmodic  than  in  some  schools  I 
have  visited. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Schibel,  the  director,  read  to  the  most  advanced  class, 
consisting  of  three  boys  (one  born  deaf)  a  page  of  my  selection  from  a  book  of 
Scripture  lessons.  He  made  no  long  pauses  and  no  repetitions ;  used  no  signs 
and  no  unusual  contortions  of  the  mouth. 

When  he  had  entirely  finished,  the  pupils  were  requested  to  give  in  writing 
what  he  had  just  repeated  orally.  Without  asking  for  the  repetition  of  a  word, 
they  wrote  rapidly,  each  filling  nearly  two  sides  of  a  large  hand-slate,  what  Mr. 
Schibel  had  said.  The  boy  born  deaf  transcribed  the  dictated  page  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  the  others,  however,  accomplishing  their  task  in  a  most  com- 
mendable manner.  I  then  required  each  boy  to  read  aloud  what  he  had  written. 
The  utterance  of  the  one  born  deaf  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  follow  under- 
stanclingly had  I  not  previously  read  what  he  was  saying.  The  others  pro- 
nounced their  words  with  a  good  degree  of  clearness,  and  would,  in  the  main,  I 
think,  have  been  understood  by  one  who  had  no  previous  information  of  what 
they  were  reading. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  an  exercise  in  arrithmetic,  in  which  a  class  of 
five  years'  standing  was  being  drilled.  The  teacher  had  written  on  the  black- 
board rows  of  figures  arranged  thus  : 

20  +  15  =  ? 

30  +  25  =  ? 

14+10=J 

One  pupil  after  another  was  called  upon  to  read  aloud  two  numbers  required  to 
be  added,  and  to  state  the  sum  of  them.  An  exercise  of  this  simple  nature,  at 
so  advanced  a  point  in  the  course  of  study,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  low  degree 
of  mathematical  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

I  witnessed  an  exercise  with  a  class  of  three  years'  standing,  where  the 
teacher,  holding  in  his  hand  the  picture  of  an  eagle  eating  a  hare,  asked  many 
questions  with  regard  to  what  the  eagle  was  and  was  not  doing,  could  or  could 
not  do,  &c.  The  answers  of  the  pupils  were  generally  in  single  words;  and  I 
noticed  that  the  teacher,  besides  exaggerating  the  positions  he  caused  his  vocal 
organs  to  assume,  made  constant  use  of  signs  to  assist  the  pupil  in  comprehend- 
ing what  he  was  saying. 

In  a  long  conversation  1  held  with  Mr.  Schibel  on  matters  pertaining  to  our 
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profession  he  admitted  that  not  all  deaf-mutes  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  power 
of  articulation,  assigning  as  a  reason  therefor  that  some  did  not  seem  to  possess 
sufficient  power  over  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  organs.  He  instanced  the  case 
of  the  pupil  referred  to  above,  whose  reading  I  was  unable  to  understand,  and 
said  that  his  father,  a  speaking  and  hearing  man,  had  a  very  gruff,  muffled  voice, 
not  easily  understood  even  in  ordinary  conversation,  rendering  it  probable  that 
the  son  inherited  some  disability  of  the  organs  of  utterance. 

Mr.  Schibel  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  use  of  signs  in  the 
earlier  years  of  instruction,  but  said  he  gave  religious  instruction  only  with  the 
voice,  the  younger  pupils  not  being  able  to  participate  in  this  exercise. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND. 

An  address  on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  delivered  before  the  "  ninth 
congress  (scientific)  of  the  Netherlands,"  in  Ghent,  last  August,  by  Mr.  Hirsch, 
the  director  of  the  Rotterdam  school,  so  clearly  defines  his  position  as  a  radical 
supporter  of  the  artificial  method  that  I  will  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  it 
before  proceeding  to  describe  my  visit  to  him  and  his  establishment  : 

"  The  first  and  principal  fact  that  has  been  made  patent  to  society  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
As  to  the  means  by  the  aid  of  which  instruction  can  and  ought  to  be  imparted 
to  them,  opinions  are  very  diverse,  often  very  contradictory.  Those  diversities 
and  contradictions  of  opinion  have  given  rise  to  differences  in  methods  of  in- 
struction and  to  dissensions  between  the  schools  of  France  and  of  Germany. 

"  The  object  to  be  attained  is  to  render  possible  the  admission  of  the  deaf- 
mute  into  society  by  teaching  him  to  see — that  is,  to  understand — the  movements 
of  the  lips  and  to  speak  in  his  turn. 

"  To  attain  this  end  the  act  of  seeing  or  comprehending  and  of  speaking  must 
be  the  exclusive  principle  of  instruction,  and  neither  the  palpable  alphabet  nor 
the  language  of  signs  can  have  any  connexion  with  it. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  language  of  natural  signs  is  the  first  means  employed  by 
the  teacher  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  pupil,  but  he  does  not  make  use  of 
this  method  for  any  length  of  time,  and  it  is  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
superseded  by  speech. 

"  The  daily  observations  which  I  have  made  for  more  than  thirty  years  that 
I  have  devoted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  convinced  me  that  the  art  of  seeing 
speech  in  the  movements  of  the  mouth  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  branches 
of  instruction,  and  that  therefore  it  should  be  most  sedulously  cultivated. 

"  Next  to  the  art  of  seeing  or  understanding,  the  act  of  speaking  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  By  this  system  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  deaf-mutes  may  be  taught,  and  their  progress  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  talent  and  patience  of  the  teacher ;  this  truth,  too  long 
and  often  too  coldly  doubted,  is  now  penetrating  everywhere." 

This  school  was  one  of  the  few  where  I  was  unfortunate  in  calling  at  the 
season  of  vacation.  I  was  not  therefore  able  to  satisfy  myself  by  personal  ex- 
amination as  to  what  extent  the  attainments  of  his  pupils  en  masse  would  con- 
firm the  remarkable  claims  he  makes  in  the  above  paragraphs. 

I  had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  examining  an  individual  case  in  a  manner 
quite  novel,  and  which  put  the  oral  and  visual  abilities  of  the  pupil  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  very  severe  test. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  Mr.  Hirsch,  after  having  held  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  in  which  he  urged  with  much  earnestness,  and  even  eloquence,  the  advan- 
tages of  his  system,  a  young  man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  entered,  who 
was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Edward  Polano,  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  who 
with  his  sister  constituted  the  first  class  taught  by  Mr.  Hirsch  in  Rotterdam. 
I  was  told  that  these  persons  were  born  totally  deaf,  and  that  they  have  never 
at  any  time  gained  the  slightest  power  of  hearing. 
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Mr.  Hirsch  in  introducing  Polano  to  me  used  the  German  language,  and  in 
telling  him  who  1  was  used  the  Dutch. 

As  I  shook  hands  with  the  young  man  I  said,  looking  him  full  in  the  face, 
"Spreehen  sie  Deutsch  ?"  His  answer  was  promptly,  "  Ja  wohl."  Immedi- 
ately I  added,  "Parlez-vous  Francais  ?"  and  his  answer  was  as  immediate, 
"  Un  pen*"  Without  a  moment's  pause  I  added  "  Spreehen  sie  English  \"  He 
hesitated  a  few  seconds  and  then  said  distinctly,  "Very  little/'  adding  with  a 
smile,  "This  is  a  pleasaut  day;  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  and  saying  in  German 
that  was  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  English. 

Mr.  Hirsch  then  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  feet,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  told  young  Polano  in  Dutch  that  my 
father  was  the  first  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  in  America,  that  my  mother  was  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  that  none  of  my  bro  hers  or  sisters  were  deaf.  Polano  under- 
stood him  perfectly  and  required  no  repetition. 

As  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  parting  from  Mr.  Hirsch  at  this  time  in  order 
to  take  a  train  for  Cologne,  there  was  no  further  opportunity  there  for  me  to 
test  Polano's  powers  of  articulation  and  lip  readiug.  But  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  walk  with  me  to  my  hotel,  and  he  replied,  "  Mit  vergniigen." 

I  will  give  in  English  the  greater  part  of  what  passed  between  us  after 
starting  on  our  walk,  premising  the  remark  that  all  our  conversation  was  in 
oral  Gtrmany  without  the  use  of  a  single  sign. 

As  we  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Hirsch  Polano  said  :  "  What  hotel  are  you  stay- 
ing at  ?"  I  replied  :  "  The  hotel  des  Pays  Bas."  "0,1  know  it,"  said  he. 
"  Do  you  know  my  name  ?"  he  asked.  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "it  is  Polano."  "  That 
is  right,"  said  he,  and  we  exchanged  cards.  "Do  you  not  believe  I  was  born 
deaf/"  he  inquired.  "0  yes,"  said  I,  and  added  immediately:  "Do  you 
talk  with  your  sister  by  signs  or  with  the  voice?"  "With  the  voice,"  replied 
he;  "I  prefer  it."  "  Isn't  it  very  warm  to-day]"  said  he.  "Very  warm," 
was  my  answer. 

Presently  I  remarked  :  "  I  think  we  are  not  going  right,  for  my  hotel." 
"  0  yes,"  said  he,  "  we  are  right ;  did  not  you  say  you  were  stopping  at  the 
hotel  des  Pays  Bas?"  "Yes,"  I  answered,  "  that  is  the  name  of  my  hotel  " 
"  Then  we  are  quite  right,"  said  he,  adding,  "  I  live  in  Rotterdam,  you  remem- 
ber, and  know  the  city  well." 

We  walked  on  further,  when,  being  quite  sure  we  were  going  astray,  I  repeated 
that  I  feared  we  were  wrong,  adding  that  we  were  following  quite  a  different 
course  from  that  I  took  in  going  from  my  hotel,  and  asking  if  there  were  two 
hotels  of  the  name  Pays  Bas  in  Rotterdam.  He  said  he  thought  not ;  and  so 
we  kept  on. 

Growing  quite  certain  we  were  wrong,  I  stopped  and  insisted  we  were  not 
right,  and  said  I  feared  I  should  be  too  late  for  the  Cologne  train  if  we  did  not 
reach  my  hotel  soon. 

He  seemed  much  troubled  and  asked  me  if  I  would  prefer  to  take  a  carriage. 
I  said  I  would ;  and  so  we  hailed  a  cab  driver,  and  Polano  asked  him  if  there 
were  two  hotels  des  Pays  Bas  in  Rotterdam.  The  cabman  replied  that  there 
were ;  and  mentioned  that  one  was  Adler's.  I  then  remembered  that  was  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  of  my  hotel,  and  so  we  jumped  into  the  cab  and  told  the 
driver  to  go  to  Adler's  hotel  des  Pays  Bas. 

Polano  said  as  we  rattled  over  the  stones,  in  a  voice  that  I  perfectly  under- 
stood, "I  hope  my  mistake  will  not  make  you  too  late  for  your  train;  I  did  not 
know  there  were  two  hotels  of  the  same  name  here.,' 

On  reaching  my  hotel  I  paid  my  bill  and  got  my  luggage  very  hurriedly, 
and  then  we  hastened  on  in  the  carriage  to  the  railway  station.  On  the  way  I 
took  out  my  watch,  and  Polano  said:  "  Is  that  an  American  watch  ?"  On  my 
replying  in  the  affirmative  he  seemed  much  interested,  and  wanted  to  look  at  it. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  railroad  station,  I  asked  him  how  much  I  ought 
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to  pay  the  driver,  and  he  said  he  "  thought  one  florin  was  quite  enough."  He 
asked  me  "when  I  should  come  to  Rotterdam  again,"  and  I  said  1  hoped  in  a 
few  years.  I  asked  him  when  I  should  see  him  in  America.  This  question  I 
had  to  repeat  a  second  time,  when  he  replied  with  a  shrug,  that  "it  cost  too 
much  money;  that  perhaps  by-and-by,  when  he  was  rich,  he  would  go."  I 
told  him  he  must  come  to  see  me  in  Washington,  if  he  came  to  America.  He 
replied  "  he  certainly  would." 

As  we  reached  the  railroad  station,  he  said  he  hoped  I  would  excuse  him  for 
making  me  so  much  trouble  about  getting  to  my  hotel. 

As  I  handed  a  porter  some  money  for  taking  my  luggage,  he  remarked  : 
"  You  paid  him  too  much."  He  accompanied  me  to  the  railroad  carriage,  and 
bid  me  good  bye,  and  in  a  nrornent  the  train  moved. 

All  this  I  have  described  was  done  in  the  greatest  hurry.  From  the  time  I  left 
Mr.  Hirsch,  Polano  and  1  were  either  walking  at  a  rapid  pace  through  crowded 
streets,  or  riding  over  the  pavements  in  a  carriage,  and  yet  what  conversation 
we  had  was  carried  on  with  perfect  ease,  and  without  any  resort  whatever  to  the 
language  of  signs. 

The  circumstances  of  my  interview  with  Polano  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
induce  me  to  accord  cheerfully  the  merit  of  notable  and  praiseworthy  success  to 
Mr.  Hirsch  in  this  case  ;  asking  you,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  young 
man  and  his  sister  were  private  pupils  of  Mr.  Hirsch  during  a  period  of  eleven 
years,  and  were,  therefore,  in  the  enjoyment  of  advantages  secured  at  a  cost  far 
beyond  what  can  reasonably  be  demanded  at  the  hands  of  public  legislators  or 
almoners  of  private  benevolence  in  behalf  of  the  great  mass  of  deaf-mutes, 
coming  as  they  do  from  families  of  the  poor. 

Leaving  further  conclusions  suggested  by  my  interview  with  Mr.  Hirsch  and 
his  pupil  to  a  later  point  in  my  report,  when  they  will  more  properly  have  a 
place  in  an  analytical  review  I  propose  to  give  of  my  work  of  inspection  as  a 
whole,  I  pass  to  a  description  of  the  institutions  properly  belonging  to 

Class  III, 

Wherein  the  sign  language  is  admitted  as  a  valuable  adjunct  in  all  stages  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  if  it  is  not  acknowledged  as  the  basis  of  education. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  in  those  institutions  which  I  have 
thought  proper  to  claim  as  employing  the  combined  system,  the  importance 
accorded  respectively  to  articulation  and  the  language  of  pantomime  is  identical 
in  all  cases.  To  a  harmony  so  complete,  the  successors  of  the  belligerent  oppo- 
nents, Heinecke  and  de  l'Epee,  have  not  yet  attained.  A  comparative  view, 
however,  of  the  institutions  of  Europe  as  at  present  conducted,  shows  great 
progress  during  the  past  twenty  years  towards  unity  of  sentiment,  and  war- 
rants the  expectation  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  general  elimination 
of  all  that  is  undesirable,  coupled  with  the  adoption  of  all  that  experience  has 
proved  to  be  useful,  shall  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  differences,  the  origin  of 
which  must  ever  dim  the  lustre  of  names  justly  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  fame 
as  benefactors  of  mankind. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  PARIS. 

No  stronger  testimony  to  the  progress  which  in  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  made  towards  unity  of  method  in  deat  mute  instruction  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  can  be  afforded  than  the  present  attitude  of  this  the  oldest,  largest, 
and  always  most  prominent  exponent  of  waat  was  tormeily  known  as  the 
French  system.  The  director  of  this  establishment  is  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor Leon  Vaisse,  well  known  in  America  as  a  successful  and  experienced  in- 
structor of  deaf-mutes  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  as  an  author  of  val- 
uable works  relating  to  the  profession.    Under  his  energetic  and  liberal  admin- 
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istration  as  full  and  complete  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  sign  language  is 
accorded  as  could  reasonably  be  demanded  by  its  most  enthusiastic  admirers. 

Dactylology  is  also  made  to  perform  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  in- 
struction, and  at  the  same  time  opportunities  for  acquiring  facility  in  artificial 
speech  and  lip  reading  are  afforded  to  every  pupil  in  the  institution,  effort  in  this 
direction  being  only  suspended  when  plain  evidence  appears  of  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  to  succeed.  So  similar  are  the  methods  here  employed,  aside 
from  the  instruction  of  articulation,  to  those  made  use  of  in  our  American  schools, 
that  I  will  not  occupy  time  and  space  in  writing  of  them  further  than  to  say,  that 
the  ancient  reputation  of  this  noble  institution  for  thorough  and  effective  work  in 
the  development  of  deaf-mutes  has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  results  of  the 
examinations  I  have  been  freely  permitted  to  make  of  its  classes.  Instruction 
in  artificial  speecli  is  now  given  at  stated  hours  daily  by  a  majority  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  institution.  All  new  pupils  are  required  to  engage  in  these  oral 
exercises  for  a  sufficient  time  to  determine  the  degree  of  success  they  are  likely 
to  achieve.  After  a  trial  of  two  years  further  effort  ceases  with  those  who  fail 
to  attain  to  a  certain  standard  of  fluency,  but  with  the  remainder  articulation  is 
made  a  regular  pursuit  during  the  entire  course  of  study. 

Professor  Vaisse  has  prepared  a  diagram  representing,  in  section,  the  position 
of  the  vocal  organs  when  uttering  the  several  elementary  sounds  of  the  French 
language,  (many  of  them  corresponding  to  those  of  the  English,)  which  has 
proved  so  useful  in  the  practical  work  of  instruction  that  I  have,  with  his  per- 
mission, caused  a  copy  to  be  made,  which  I  herewith  present,  and  which  I  trust 
may  be  engraved  and  published  with  this  report. 

I  cannot  better  give  you  an  idea  of  the  thoroughness  and  success  attending 
the  teaching  of  articulation  in  this  institution  than  by  detailing  what  I  witnessed 
in  a  class  of  thirty  boys  taught  by  Professor  Vaises  himself. 

Standing  before  them  with  his  hands  folded  behind  his  back,  relying  wholly 
on  his  vocal  organs  as  a  means  of  communicating  what  he  wished  to  say  to  his 
pupils,  he  repeated*  slowly  and  distinctly  sentences  of  moderate  length.  Single 
pupils  were  then  required  to  come  forward  and  write  what  had  been  spoken  by  the 
instructor  (1)  phonetically;  then  (2)  to  indicate  by  underlineations  the  vowels 
and  consonants;  then  (3)  in  the  same  manner  the  syllabic  divisions;  then  (4) 
the  verbal  divisions  ;  (5)  to  write  the  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  French 
rules  of  accentuation,  punctuation,  and  orthography ;  and,  finally,  to  read  it 
aloud  and  adopt  such  corrections  in  pronunciation  as  the  instructor  might  find  it 
necessary  to  make. 

Copies  of  several  of  these,  as  completed  by  the  pupils,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  interesting  process  : 

il    fe    by  in    cli  6  —  II  fait  bien  chaud. 


j  e  t  e  s  o  r  t  i  =  J'etais  sorti. 


j  e  v  y  in   d  e   r  an  t  r  e  =  Je  viens  de  rentrer. 

j  e    b  6  k  ou    m  a  r  ch  e  =  J'ai  beaucoup  marche. 

j  e  f  e     cl  e    I  on  gu  k  ou  r  s~  J'ai  fait  de  longues  courses. 

j  e     s  ui  z  a  I  e     I  ou  in  =  Je  suis  alle  loin. 


j  e   s  u  i  z  a  I  e     6   on  i  n  i  s  t  e  r  =  Je  suis  alle  au  ministere. 


I  e  sekreterjeneral  m  a  t  an  d  e  ~  Le  secretaire  general 
===    -==^-^~  — —l^I:  =EE  '-^EU zE  m'attendait. 


THE  MECHANISM  OF  SPEECH 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE 

SOUNDS  OP  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

<D.eswned>  fa/  ,  \T  Leon  Jo /'we, 
Thrector  of  the  Trrq^ertcU/MsHixdion  fcrrJJecuPMuies, 
Paris. 
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It  must  not  be  understood  that  Professor  Vaisse  restricted  himself  in  this 
exercise  to  sentences  as  short  as  the  foregoing.  The  brevity  of  these  has  com- 
mended them  as  suitable  for  illustration. 

Every  pupil  of  the  class  was  called  on  to  participate  in  this  exercise.  Some 
naturally  showed  greater  quickness  than  others,  but  it  was  plainly  evident  that 
all  had  acquired  the  art  of  reading  from  the  lips  and  of  oral  speech  to  a  degree 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  hearing  and  speaking  per- 
sons. 

The  majority  of  these  thirty  boys  had  once  heard,  but  several  were  toto-con- 
genitally  deaf. 

With  many  of  them  I  conversed  orally,  and  succeeded  in  miking  them  com- 
prehend me,  and  in  understanding  them  as  readily  as  with  the  average  of  pupils 
I  have  examined  in  schools  where  articulation  takes  the  precedence  of  signs  in 
the  estimation  of  the  instructors. 

My  examination  of  articulating  classes  in  this  institution  was  not  confined  to 
the  one  just  described.  I  was  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  of  inspection,  and 
availed  myself  of  this  to  an  extent  enabling  me  to  draw  decided  conclusions, 
which,  as  they  will  appear  elsewhere  in  this  report,  I  will  not  now  present,  but 
pass  to  the  description  of  a  school,  smaller,  it  is  true,  than  that  of  Paris,  but 
whose  distinguished  principal  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  profession  in 
Germany. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  WEISSENFELS,  PRUSSIA. 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  some  who  may  read  this  report  to  find  the  school 
of  Moritz  Hill,  long  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  practitioners  and  expounders 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  German  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  placed 
in  such  close  proximity  with  the  stronghold  of  the  methods  of  De  I'Epee  and 
Sicard,  and  claimed  as  an  institution  wherein  the  "utility  of  the  sign  language 
is  recognized  at  every  stage  of  the  course  of  instruction."  To  such  I  will, 
therefore,  commend  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  Mr.  Hill's  most  recent 
publication,*  before  proceeding  to  speak  of  his  justly  famed  and  interesting 
institution. 

Speaking  of  those  who  pretend  that  in  the  "  German  method"  every  species 
of  pantomimic  language  is  proscribed,  he  says : 

"Such  an  idea  must  be  attributed  to  malevolence  or  to  unpardonable  levity. 
This  pretence  is  contrary  to  nature  and  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  sound  educa- 
tional science. 

"  If  this  system  were  put  into  execution,  the  moral  life,  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  inhumanly  hampered.  It  would  be  act- 
ing contrary  to  nature  to  forbid  the  deaf-mute  a  means  of  expression  employed 
by  even  hearing  and  speaking  persons.  *  *  *  It  is  nonsense  to  dream  of 
depriving  him  of  this  means  until  he  is  in  a  position  to  express  himself  orally. 
(P.  SS.)  *  *  *  Even  in  teaching  itself  we  cannot  lay  aside  the  language 
of  gestures,  (with  the  exception  of  that  which  consists  in  artificial  signs  and  in 
the  manual  alphabet — two  elements  proscribed  by  the  German  school,)  the  lan- 
guage which  the  deaf-mute  brings  with  him  to  school,  and  which  ought  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  his  education.  To  banish  the  language  of  natural  signs  from  the 
school-room,  and  limit  ourselves  to  articulation,  is  like  employing  a  gold  key 
which  docs  not  fit  the  lock  of  the  door  we  would  open,  and  refusing  to  use  the 
iron  one  made  for  it.  *  *  *  At  the  best,  it  would  be  drilling  the  deaf- 
mute,  but  not  moulding  him  intellectually  or  morally.  Where  is  the  teacher 
who  can  conscientiously  declare  that  he  has  discharged  his  duty  in  postponing 
moral  and  religious  education  until  he  can  impart  it  by  means  of  articulation? 

*  Der  gegenwartige  Zustaud  des  Taubstummen  Bildungswesens  in  Deutschland ;  Von 
Hill,  Inspector  der  Taubstummen  Anstalt  zu  Weissenfels  ;  Hitter  des  St.  Olafs,  &c.  Weimar, 
H.  Bohlau,  1866. 
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Althongh  the  use  of  the  language  of  pantomime  acts,  in  several  respects,  in  an 
unfavorable  manner  on  the  teaching  of  articulation,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  created  solely  to  impart  this 
latter  kind  of  instruction;  their  object  is  much  more  extensive,  and  they  have 
to  meet  wants  which  depend  on  education  taken  in  its  entirety.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  fault  to  exclude  prematurely  the  language  of  natural  signs.  (Pages 
89,  90.) 

"I  have  always  expressed  myself  thus  when  giving  my  exposition  of  the 
value  and  mode  of  applying,  as  a  means  of  instruction,  this  language  which  we 
possess,  and  I  have  done  this,  I  believe,  without  equivocation.  I  acknowledge 
in  this  language  of  natural  signs — 

"  1.  One  of  the  two  universally  intelligible  innate  forms  of  expression  granted 
by  God  to  mankind — a  form  which  is  in  reality  more  or  less  employed  by  every 
human  being. 

"2.  The  only  form  of  expression  which  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  can  be 
fashioned  without  the  aid  of  extraordinary  practice,  just  as  his  mother  tongue 
suffices  to  the  hearing  child,  eventually  arranging  itself  into  forms  of  thought, 
and  unfolding  itself  into  spoken  language. 

"  3.  The  reflex  of  actual  experiences. 

"4.  The  element  in  which  the  mental  life  of  the  deaf-mute  begins  to  germi 
nate  and  grow;  the  only  means  whereby  he,  on  his  admission  to  the  school,  may 
express  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  wishes. 

"  5.  A  very  imperfect  natural  production,  because  it  remains  for  the  most  part 
abandoned  to  a  limited  sphere  of  haphazard  culture. 

"6.  A  valuable  mirror  for  the  teacher,  in  which  the  intellectual  stand-point  of 
his  pupil  is  exhibited  to  him. 

"  7.  At  first  the  only,  and  consequently  indispensable,  means  of  comprehen- 
sion between  teacher  and  pupil,  but  not  a  language  which  we  merely  need  to 
translate  into  ours  in  order  to  induct  him  into  the  latter  tongue. 

"8.  An  instrument  of  mental  development  and  substantial  instruction,  made 
use  of  in  the  intercourse  of  the  pupils  with  each  other;  for  example,  the  well- 
known  beneficial  influences  which  result  from  the  association  of  the  new  pupils 
with  the  more  advanced. 

•'9.  A  means,  but  not  the  only  one,  whereby  to  supply  a  lack  of  clearness  in 
other  methods  of  communication,  and  leading  back,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to 
the  real  object,  or  to  its  representation  in  drawing  or  model. 

"  10.  The  most  convenient,  quick,  and  certain  means,  in  many  cases,  of  mak- 
ing one's  self  understood  by  deaf-mutes,  whether  during  tuition  or  out  of  school 
hours,  and,  therefore,  also  employed,  perhaps,  very  often  without  need,  even 
without  volition. 

"11.  A  very  welcome  means  of  revisal  and  correction  when  articulation 
brings  into  use,  for  example,  an  ambiguous  word. 

"  12.  A  most  efficacious  means  of  assisting  even  pupils  in  the  higher  degrees 
of  school  training,  giving  light,  warmth,  animation  to  spoken  language,  which, 
for  some  time  after  its  introduction,  continues  dull  and  insipid. 

"  13.  A  practicable  means  of  communication  with  others  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  whether  it  be  used  by  itself  or  in  connection  with 
articulation." 

Then,  after  extending  somewhat  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  these 
clearly  stated  points,  the  author  thus  concludes  what  he  has  to  say  in  this  part 
of  his  book  on  the  use  of  signs : 

"  But  it  is  particularly  in  the  teaching  of  religion  that  the  language  of  panto- 
mime plays  an  important  part,  especially  when  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  instruct 
but  to  operate  on  sentiment  and  will,  either  because  here  this  language  is  indis- 
pensable to  express  the  moral  state  of  man,  his  thoughts,  and  his  actions,  or  that 
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the  word  alone  makes  too  little  impression  on  the  eye  of  the  mute  to  produce, 
without  the  aid  of  pantomime,  the  desired  effect  in  a  manner  sure  and  sufficient." 

In  my  examination  of  Mr.  Hill's  institution,  kindly  assisted  by  Dr.  Fliigel, 
of  Leipsic,  already  referred  to  in  this  report,  I  was  accorded  every  facility  for 
testing  the  capabilities  of  his  pupils.  A  conversational  exercise,  in  which  sev- 
eral of  the  most  advanced  were  called  upon  to  engage,  showed  that  they  could 
readily  communicate  with  their  instructor  without  the  use  of  signs. 

Then,  at  my  request,  five  intelligent  pupils  were  selected  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  I 
proceeded  to  dictate,  through  Dr.  Fliigel,  sentences  I  wished  them  to  write. 

My  purpose  in  this  exercise  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy with  which  deaf-mute  children  in  the  school  of  greatest  repute  in  Germany, 
selected  for  their  ability  by  their  own  teacher,  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
simple  sentences  spoken  to  them  by  a  stranger. 

The  first  sentence  I  suggested  was,  "  Yesterday  we  visited  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  in  Leipsic,  where  we  found  one  hundred  children." 

I  wished  Dr.  Fliigel  to  repeat  the  whole  sentence  without  stopping ;  but  when 
he  had  uttered  seven  words,  Mr.  Hill  checked  him,  saying  that  was  enough  for 
the  children  to  see  at  once.  So  they  wrote  what  had  been  said,  and  then  Dr. 
Fliigel  finished  the  sentence. 

It  was  written  correctly  by  all  the  pupils,  excepting  that  one  put  a  period 
after  the  word  at  which  Dr.  Fliigel  paused,  though  the  sentence  was  plainly 
incomplete. 

The  second  sentence  was,  "  It  is  cloudy  to-day,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
rain." 

Three  of  the  five  wrote  the  sentence  without  errors,  but  the  other  two  (one  of 
whom  had  never  been  and  is  not  now  entirely  deaf)  failed  to  introduce  the  nega- 
tion, and  so  changed  entirely  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause  of  the  sentence. 

The  next  sentence  was,  "  This  gentleman's  mother  is  deaf  and  dumb."  This 
was  written  without  mistake  by  all. 

The  next,  "  This  gentleman  has  been  travelling  fifty  days  in  England,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany." 

Here  some  assistance  from  Mr.  Hill  was  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding 
by  the  pupils  of  what  had  been  said.    It  was  then  written  correctly  by  all. 

The  last  sentence  was,  "  This  gentleman  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  steamship 
called  the  China." 

Here  two  pupils  understood  that  I  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  steamship  from 
China.  The  others  apprehended  the  statement  correctly,  but  some  repetition  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Fliigel  was  necessary. 

These  five  pupils  were  each  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  under 
instruction  five  years.  Of  these,  one  lost  his  hearing  at  nine,  and  can  now  hear 
very  loud  sounds ;  one  lost  his  hearing  at  five ;  another  has  sufficient  hearing 
to  be  of  assistance  in  acquiring  the  pronunciation  of  new  words  ;  and  the  other 
two  are  understood  to  have  been  born  deaf,  and  to  have  never  had  any  degree 
of  hearing  whatever. 

These  appeared  to  as  good  advantage  as  either  of  the  others,  excepting  that 
their  pronunciation  was  not  quite  as  distinct  as  that  of  the  boy  who  lost  his 
hearing  at  nine. 

The  next  exercise  to  which  I  directed  my  attention  was  the  regular  weekly 
recital  ion  of  a  Scripture  lesson,  in  which  the  two  most  advanced  classes,  num* 
bering  together  some  twenty-five  pupils,  were  called  to  participate.  This  was 
in  no  sense  an  exhibition  specially  prepared,  but  was  one  of  the  stated  proceed- 
ings of  the  school  conducted  by  the  director. 

This  exercise  was  substantially  with  the  voice,  very  few  signs  being  used. 
Dr.  Fliigel  said  he  could  understand  almost  all  the  pupils  said,  and  I  could  com- 
prehend the  major  part  without  requiring  it  to  be  translated. 

The  pupils  gave  the  closest  attention;  their  answers  were  quite  intelligent ; 
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and  the  exercise  was  a  general  one,  Mr.  Hill  questioning,  I  believe,  each  one  in 
turn.  I  think  the  amount  of  matter  discussed  was  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much 
as  could  have  been  disposed  of  in  an  equal  length  of  time  by  an  assemblage  of 
hearing  children. 

There  was  a  freedom  of  speech,  a  quickness  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  and  a  readiness  to  respond  that  betokened  an  unusual  degree  of 
facility  in  articulation  and  lip-reading. 

I  noticed  during  this  recitation  one  interesting  feature,  which,  indeed,  I  have 
observed  in  other  schools,  but  have  not  alluded  to,  I  think,  in  this  report. 
When  Mr.  Hill  asked  a  question,  and  the  pupil  hesitated  in  returning  an  answer, 
others  would  cover  their  mouths  with  their  hands  so  the  pupil  under  examina- 
tion could  not  see  what  they  were  about  to  say,  and  then  shout  the  answer  so 
Mr.  Hill  could  hear  it,  and  he  would  nod  to  them  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Scripture  lesson  the  hour  arrived  for  the 
closing  of  school,  the  concluding  exercise  being  the  Lord's  Prayer,  recited  by  the 
pupils  orally  and  in  concert. 

Iu  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Hill  stated  the  views  in  reference  to  signs 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  and  said  that  he  had  often  been  misrepresented 
by  writers  on  deaf-mute  instruction.  He  was  much  interested  to  gain  informa- 
tion as  to  our  American  institutions,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  the  work  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  might  be  brought  into  entire  harmony  in  all  nations. 

THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  GIRLS  AT  BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  boys'  school  in  Brussels,  already  alluded  to,  this  in- 
stitution forms  a  department  in  a  large  educational  establishment,  within  whose 
walls  are  found  schools  for  the  blind  and  for  hearing  and  speaking  girls. 

Instruction  is  given  in  all  departments  by  members  of  a  religious  sisterhood, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Canon  De  Haerne,  representative  in  the  Belgian 
Parliament,  a  warm  and  outspoken  friend  of  the  United  States  during  the  dark- 
est hours  of  our  recent  war,  di;  tinguished  for  his  able  works  on  political  topics, 
and  for  a  valuable  treatise  on  t  he  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  part  of  this  report.  I  paid  three  visits 
to  this  institution,  and  found  it  most  systematically  and  energetically  conducted. 

The  method  of  instruction  was  originally  derived  from  France,  the  alphabet 
being  identical  and  the  signs  substantially  the  same. 

Within  a  few  years  articulation  has  been  taught  with  the  same  limitations 
that  exist  iu  the  Paris  institution,  Canon  de  Haerne  being  of  the  opinion  that 
a  decided  majority  of  so-called  deaf-mutes  are  unable  to  acquire  any  valuable 
facility  in  artificial  speech.  He  deems  it  to  be  the  duty  of  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  attempt  the  instruction  of  all  in  articulation,  holding  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  semi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  mutes  born  deaf 
may  acquire  fluency  in  artificial  speech,  but  quite  agreeing  with  Professor  Vai'sse, 
that  to  continue  instruction  in  this  branch  with  pupils  incapable  of  success, 
save  at  an  undue  expenditure  of  labor,  is  unwise  and  uncalled  for. 

I  enjoyed  full  opportunities  of  examining  the  classes  in  this  institution  as  to 
the  attainment  of  the  pupils  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view  and  in  articulation. 
In  no  institution  which  has  come  under  my  notice  have  I  seen  more  creditable 
results  than  in  this.  The  written  exercises  were  unusually  free  from  those  errors 
of  construction  which  a  teacher  of  mutes  well  knows  how  to  excuse  and  when  to 
expect;  while  the  speech  of  the  articulating  pupils  was  readily  understood,  and 
in  many  cases  did  not  exhibit  that  monotonous  and  spasmodic  quality  of  utter- 
ance common  with  deaf  speakers. 

A  Sabbath  exercise  at  which  I  was  present  in  this  visit  was  of  unusual  inter- 
est.   In  it  the  hearing,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  participated  J  the  sermon  of 
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Canon  de  Haerne  being  delivered  orally,  and  translated  pari  passu  into  the  sign 
language  by  the  principal  instructress  in  the  deaf  mute  department.  Of  this 
peculiar  double  speaking  you  have  seen  frequent  instances  in  our  own  institution. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTION   AT  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA. 

My  somewhat  prolonged  stay  in  the  capital  of  Austria  enabled  me  to  pay 
several  visits  to  this  ancient  and  excellent  institution.  Its  director,  Alexan- 
der Venus,  is  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  has  followed  his  example  in  con- 
tributing valuable  works  to  the  literature  of  our  profession. 

Articulation  here  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
and  the  director  informed  me  that  signs  were  dispensed  with  as  far  as  practic- 
able. And  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  in  them  a  valuable  agent  in  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  to  admit  that  they  are  indispensable  for  certain 
purposes. 

In  one  examination  I  made  of  the  pupils  in  this  institution  I  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  as  my  companion  the  honorable  Mr.  Motley,  the  distinguished 
historian,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Vienna  the  ambassador  of  our  government 
to  Austria,  and  to  whom  I  desire  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  for  the  great 
assistance  rendered  by  his  intelligent  co-operation  on  this  occasion,  when  my 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  was  at  its  minimum.* 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  on  our  reception  by  the  director  our 
attention  was  first  called  to  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  detailing  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  of  the  college  in  Washington,  which  had  been  completely  translated 
into  German  by  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Venus,  Doctor  Rudolph  Kubasek;  a  decided 
evidence  of  the  interest  felt  abroad  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction  as  car- 
ried forward  in  America. 

The  exhibition  of  pupils  which  Mr,  Venus  conducted  for  our  benefit  was  one 
of  great  interest.  Beginning  with  the  youngest,  who  had  been  in  school  but 
six  months,  he  proceeded  with  some  fifteen  pupils  of  various  standings,  several 
of  whom  were  born  deaf,  requiring  them  to  speak,  read,  and  respond  to  oral 
questions  and  write  on  the  blackboard  sentences  dictated  by  silent  movements 
of  the  lips.  Mr.  Motley  testified  that  the  pronunciation  was  most  excellent ;  in 
no  case  did  he  fail  to  understand  what  was  said  by  the  pupils,  requiring  no  repe- 
tition by  Mr,  Venus. 

At  my  request  Mr.  Motley  made  several  experiments  in  speaking  to  the  pu- 
pils. In  no  instance  did  he  succeed  in  making  a  pupil  understand  what  he  said 
without  more  or  less  assistance  from  the  director, 

I  would  ask  attention  to  this  incident  as  illustrating  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  deaf  persons  well  trained  in  the  art  of  lip-reading  when  endeavoring  to  com- 
prehend what  is  said  to  them  by  strangers. 

Impromptu  essays  on  subjects  suggested  by  Mr.  Motley  and  myself  were 
written  by  several  of  the  pupils,  which  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Motley  to  be 
specimens  of  absolutely  correct  composition.  In  this  and  in  subsequent  visits 
I  paid  to  the  institution,  it  was  made  plainly  evident  that  the  intellectual  train- 
ing of  the  pupils  was  thorough  and  as  extended  in  the  range  of  subjects  taught 
as  in  our  best  schools  during  a  corresponding  term  of  years.  Here,  as  also  in 
several  other  places,  I  tried,  the  experiment  of  teaching  the  pronunciation  of 
English,  and  found  little  difficulty  in  causing  the  pupils  to  utter  single  words 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  state  in  this  connection  that  I  made  it  my  first  duty,  on 
arriving  in  Germany,  to  apply  myself  to  the  study  of  the  German  language,  that  I  might 
to  some  extent  at  least  be  able  to  understand  what  I  was  to  hear  in  the  German  deaf-mute 
schools,  and  to  communicate  with  Germans  without  relying  in  all  cases  on  the  assistance  of 
interpreters.  And  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thomas  Prendergast,  of  Lon- 
don, by  the  aid  of  whose  valuable  suggestions,  as  set  forth  in  his  able  work  on  the  "Mastery 
of  Languages,"  (a  copy  of  which  the  author  kindly  presented  me,)  I  was  enabled,  in  a  com- 
paratively limited  period,  to  attain  a  fluency  in  conversational  German  which  was  of  incal- 
culable assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work  in  Europe. 
3  D  D 
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correctly.  Doctor  Kubasek,  who  is  a  thorough  English  scholar,  made  the 
remark  on  witnessing  my  attempts  in  this  direction,  that  he  thought  the  English 
language  would  present  far  greater  difficulties  to  deaf  children  undertaking  to 
speak  it  than  are  found  in  the  acquisition  of  German  by  the  same  class  of  persons. 

I  was  freely  allowed  by  Mr.  Venus  to  visit  his  institution  during  my  stay  in 
Vienna,  and  availed  myself  of  this  privilege  on  several  occasions,  studying  the 
detail  of  work  in  the  school-room,  and  acquainting  myself  with  the  modus 
operandi  of  teaching  articulation,  so  that  if  in  your  judgment  it  is  best  to  attempt 
instruction  in  this  branch  in  our  institution,  a  practical  knowledge  of  existing 
methods  may  enter  into  the  experiment. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  Sabbath  service  in  this 
institution. 

The  catechist,  Kev.  Frantz  Rath,  commenced  the  exercise  by  reading  orally, 
in  a  slow,  distinct  manner,  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  he  had  written  at  length 
on  the  blackboard,  accompanying  this  with  occasional  signs.  When,  however, 
he  attempted  the  explanation  or  application  of  the  Scripture  lesson,  he  relied, 
most  judiciously  and  properly  as  it  seems  to  me,  wholly  on  signs.  These  ges- 
tures so  nearly  resembled  those  in  use  with  us,  that  I  could,  with  but  little  as- 
sistance, follow  the  argument  of  the  speaker,  and  could  see  that  an  impression 
was  produced  on  those  he  was  addressing  far  more  marked  than  when  he  con- 
fined himself  to  oral  utterances. 

As  a  specimen  of  earnest  effective  sign-speaking,  the  example  I  saw  is  de- 
serving of  high  praise ;  and  as  an  acknowledgment  in  an  influential  quarter  of 
the  value  of  the  language  of  pantomime  in  presenting  to  the  minds  of  deaf-mutes 
subjects  of  the  highest  import,  it  must  be  received  as  of  great  weight. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  exercise  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  some  in- 
quiries of  the  mutes  present,  who  were  no  longer  pupils,  as  to  the  value  of  their 
ability  to  articulate  and  read  from  the  lips.  The  testimony  was  uniform  from 
four  or  five  who  answered  my  queries,  that  they  could  not  understand  what  was 
said  to  them  in  the  way  of  common  conversation ;  that  only  when  special  pains 
were  taken  to  articulate  with  great  distinctness  could  they  read  from  the  lips  of 
others.  It  was  much  easier  for  them  to  express  ideas  in  speech  understandingly 
to  others,  than  to  receive  them  by  that  medium  from  others. 

Much  more  information  in  regard  to  this  admirably  conducted  institution  ap- 
pears in  my  note-book,  and  in  reports  and  pamphlets  kindly  furnished  me  by 
Mr.  Venus,  the  presentation  of  which  must  be  deferred  to  some  future  occasion. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Venus  for  a  handsome  set  of  pho- 
tographic views  of  the  buildings,  which  he  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  the  institution. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  PRAGUE,  BOHEMIA. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  German  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  and  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing.  The  former  director,  Mr. 
Frost,  (lately  deceased,)  has  contributed  much  valuable  literature  tovthe  cata- 
logue of  works  relating  to  his  profession.  The  present  director  is  Rev.  Wenzel 
Kolatko,  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience. 

In  this  institution  two  languages  are  regularly  taught,  the  German  and  the 
Cheski,  or  vernacular  of  Bohemia.  I  was  therefore  specially  favored  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit,  in  having  the  assistance  of  Doctor  Edmund  Kaizl,  a  Bo- 
hemian gentleman,  who  added  to  the  languages  above  referred  to  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  English.* 

I  deemed  myself  fortunate  in  happening  to  enter  the  institution  at  a  moment 

*  I  desire  also  to  acknowledge  the  kind  attentions  bestowed  upon  me  during  niy  stay  in 
Prague,  by  Mr.  Vojta  Naprstek,  a  gentleman  who  had  resided  long  in  America,  and  is  now 
exerting  a  strong  influence  in  introducing  many  valuable  American  ideas  into  his  own 
country. 
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when  the  pupils,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  were  assembled  in  the 
chapel  to  receive  familiar  religious  instruction  from  the  catechist. 

In  this  exercise,  as  at  Vienna,  signs  were  freely  used,  and  their  indispensa- 
bility  in  this  branch  of  instruction  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Kolatko  and  the  cate- 
chist. The  pupils  were,  however,  taught  to  repeat  the  creed  and  the  Lord's 
prayer  orally.  This  last  I  heard  recited  in  concert  by  the  children  in  a  manner 
that  was  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

By  invitation  of  the  director  I  addressed  the  pupils  in  the  sign  language,  and 
succeeded  in  making  them  understand  me  without  difficulty. 

Desiring  to  make  an  experiment  as  to  the  proportion  of  this  deaf  assemblage 
that  would  understand  me  in  a  simple  oral  utterance,  I  said  slowly  in  German, 
M  My  mother  is  deaf  and  dumb."  A  murmur  of  interest  arose  from  many  pupils, 
and  I  judged  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  those  before  me  gathered  the 
import  of  what  I  said  ;  those  who  did,  repeated  my  remark  to  the  others  in  signs 
so  quickly,  however,  that  1  cannot  undertake  to  be  very  certain  in  my  estimate 
of  the  number  who  actually  caught  my  meaning  at  first  hand. 

On  leaving  the  chapel  I  examined  the  school-rooms  and  gathered  much  which 
will  serve  to  assist  me  in  forming  the  conclusions  I  am  required  to  make,  but 
which,  as  it  adds  nothing  new  to  what  I  have  already  laid  before  you,  I  will  not 
take  time  to  describe. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  general  subjects  of  our  profession,  Mr, 
Kolatko  said  that  not  quite  one-half  of  the  mass  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  suc- 
ceeded in  articulation,  and  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  press  it  after  finding  that 
the  pupil  did  poorly,  satisfying  himself  with  teaching  the  use  of  written  lan- 
guage, the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  and  some  useful  handicraft. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  BERLIN,  PRUSSIA. 

The  success  of  the  combined  system  is  most  happily  illustrated  in  this  insti- 
tution ;  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  being  freely  used  while  the  teaching  of 
articulation  is  not  unduly  exalted. 

A  boy  born  deaf  displayed  uncommon  facility  in  speaking  and  lip-reading, 
understanding  me  most  readily  and  having  a  voice  of  uncommon  cadence  in  one 
to  whom  the  world  of  sound  is  absolutely  a  terra  incognita.  The  general  ability 
of  the  pupils  in  articulation  was  quite  equal  to  that  displayed  in  schools  where 
signs  are  admitted  only  under  protest. 

Mr.  Reimer,  the  director,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  for 
forty-four  years,  told  me  that  religious  instruction  was  given  in  signs,  and  that 
he  made  constant  use  of  them  in  his  daily  communications  with  a  majority  of 
the  pupils. 

That  in  an  institution  founded  by  a  son-in-law  and  disciple  of  Heinicke,  such 
views  should  now  govern  and  be  frankly  avowed,  will  be  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation among  those  who  have  at  heart  a  unity  of  system  among  all  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

THE  INSTITUTIONS  AT  MILAN,  ITALY. 

No  less  than  four  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  embracing  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  pupils,  are  found  in  the  beautiful  capital  of  Lombardy.  Two  of 
these  are  but  departments  of  one  organization,  founded  in  1855,  "  delV Institute 
dei  Sordo — muti  poveri  di  Compagna  dell  a  Provincia  di  Milano"  located  in 
widely  separated  portions  of  the  city,  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
there  being  sixty  pupils  in  each.  The  director  is  Oav.  Sac.  Guilio  Tarra,  to 
whose  earnest  and  intelligent  efforts  the  rapid  growth  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  this  institution  are  mainly  owing.* 

*  A  number  of  useful  class-books  have  beeu  prepared  by  Signor  Tarra,  also  several  valu- 
able pamphlets  designed  to  awaken  an  interest  in  deaf-mutes,  copies  of  all  of  which  he 
kindly  furnished  me. 
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The  French  alphabet  and  signs  are  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  this  insti- 
tution, and  a  course  of  study  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years,  involving  all, 
that  is  usually  embraced  in  a  corresponding  period  by  the  American  schools,  is 
afforded  all  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  this,  articulation  is  attempted  with  all 
effort  in  this  branch,  being  suspended,  however,  as  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  with 
those  pupils  who  plainly  lack  the  ability  to  succeed. 

I  spent  many  hours,  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent  interpreter,  in  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  pupils  of  this  institution. 

The  standard  of  intellectual  attainments  at  given  points  in  the  course  com- 
pared favorably  with  that  in  the  best  institutions  I  have  seen  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  while  to  about  one-third  of  the  pupils,  including  several  deaf  from 
birth,  had  been  imparted  a  considerable  degree  of  facility  in  oral  speech  and  lip- 
reading. 

Signor  Tarra  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  capable 
of  deriving  substantial  advantage  from  studies  in  articulation  would  seldom  be 
found  greater  than  thirty  per  cent.,  and  this  would  include  the  semi -mute  and 
the  semi-deaf.  He  was,  however,  decided  in  placing  a  high  value  to  these  of  the 
acquisition  of  speech,  and  considered  that  the  labor  necessary  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupil  to  success  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  results  secured. 

The  royal  institution  for  deaf-mutes  at  Milan,  founded  in  1805,  was  in  1863, 
by  the  Italian  government,  erected  into  a  normal  school,  having  as  its  object 
the  training  of  speaking  young  men  and  women  in  the  art  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb  with  a  view  of  supplying  competent  teachers  for  vacancies  occur- 
ring in  the  existing  schools  of  the  country,  and  also  to  prepare  for  effective  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  any  desiring  to  undertake  the  establishment  of 
new  institutions. 

In  connection  with  this  higher  department,  and  necessary  to  its  successful  op- 
eration, is  a  model  primary  school  for  deaf-mutes,  of  forty  pupils,  in  which  the 
methods  of  instruction  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  schools  of  Signor 
Tarra;  signs  and  dactylology,  with  articulation,  being  combined  practically  in 
the  same  proportions  in  both  institutions. 

In  Italy,  where  a  great  work  is  still  to  be  accomplished  before  education  will 
be  within  reach  of  all  deaf-mutes  susceptible  of  instruction,  the  importance  of 
this  normal  school  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  As  an  evidence  likewise  of 
the  humane  character  of  the  government,  a  proof  of  an  enlightened  public  sen- 
timent, and  a  growing  spirit  of  nationality  in  reunited  Italy,  the  act  of  assembly 
and  royal  decree  providing  for  the  organization  and  support  of  this  institution 
must  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  the  government  is  sixty-five  thousand  francs, 
($13,000)  and  the  last  year  eight  young  men  and  twenty-one  young  women 
received  instruction  in  the  normal  department. 

The  effect  on  the  local  institutions  of  the  country  in  securing  harmony  of  meth- 
od, as  new  institutions  are  formed  and  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  find 
their  way  into  the  old  establishments,  will  be  most  salutary,  and  the  example  of 
Italy  might  well  be  followed  by  nations  who  have  been  accustomed *to  deem 
themselves  far  in  advance  of  her  in  works  of  philanthropy  and  education. 

The  fourth  school  for  deaf-mutes  I  visited  is,  more  properly  speaking,  a  class 
of  twelve  girls  in  a  large  educational  establishment  conducted  by  sisters  of  a 
religious  order.  These  children  are  from  wealthy  families  who  prefer  to  have 
them  educated  thus,  rather  than  to  place  them  in  institutions  exclusively  for 
deaf-mutes. 

The  methods  of  instruction  so  closely  resemble  those  already  described,  and 
the  success  attained  so  nearly  corresponds  with  that  exhibited  in  the  other  schools 
in  Milan,  that  I  will  not  occupy  time  in  describing  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  this 
establishment. 
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THE  INSTITUTION  AT  GENOA,  ITALY. 

My  visit  to  this  institution  happened  to  be  on  a  fete  day ;  and  I  was  therefore 
unable  to  see  the  schools  in  actual  operation. 

The  pupils  were,  however,  assembled  aud  a  few  pleasing  and  creditable  exer- 
cises were  engaged  in,  but  not  sufficiently  extended  to  serve  as  an  index  of  their 
intellectual  attainments. 

Articulation  is  taught  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  institution,  being  made  of  less 
importance,  I  judged,  than  in  the  Milan  schools. 

The  venerable  director,  Signor  Boselli,  may  be  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of 
his  profession  in  Italy,  having  been  fifty-four  years  engaged  in  teaching  deaf- 
mutes.  He  has  published  valuable  works  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  kindly 
presented  me  with  a  volume  he  had  just  issued  giving  the  history  of  his  institu- 
tion and  involving  much  interesting  information  relative  to  the  work  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  in  Italy.  This  book  was  printed  by  the  pupils  in  the  institu- 
tion and  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  typography. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  TURIN,  ITALY. 

Here,  as  in  the  other  Italian  schools  I  visited,  articulation  is  accorded  a  place 
in  the  course  of  instruction.    It  is  not,  however,  attempted  with  all. 

The  director,  Oav.  Don  Benedetto  Oonte,  expressed  the  opinion  that  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaf-mutes  could  derive  any 
practical  advantage  from  articulation,  which,  however,  was  taught  in  his  school 
to  about  one-half  the  pupils. 

A  female  teacher  in  this  institution,  said  to  have  been  deaf  from  birth,  spoke 
and  read  with  unusual  sweetness  and  fluency. 

In  an  impromptu  exhibition  of  the  pupils,  kindly  afforded  me  by  the  director, 
many  creditable  exercises  were  performed,  giving  evidence  of  much  intelligence 
and  careful  training.  The  alphabet  in  use  in  Italy  differs  slightly  from  the 
French,  but  the  signs  so  nearly  resemble  our  own,  that  I  had  little  difficulty  in 
using  the  language  as  a  means  of  communication  in  all  the  Italian  schools. 

As  would  be  naturally  expected  in  this  country,  instruction  in  art  forms  an 
important  feature  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  institutions  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  I  found  classes  in  drawing  and  painting.  In  that  of 
Genoa,  and  in  the  royal  institution  at  Milan,  sculpture  was  regularly  taught ; 
wood  and  copper- plate  engraving  was  also  taught  at  Milan. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  DRESDEN,  SAXONY. 

In  this  establishment  I  elicited  no  facts  in  my  examination  of  the  schools  not 
demonstrated  in  accounts  I  have  already  given  of  other  institutions.  Articulation 
is  attempted  with  all,  and  is  considered,  rather  than  signs,  as  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Jenke,  the  director,  who  stands  high  among  the  Ger- 
man teachers,  acknowledged  fully  the  necessity  of  using  signs  in  imparting  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  admitted  that  one-half  the  deaf  and  dumb  could  never 
dispense  with  signs,  and  that  not  more  than  one-half  could  properly  be  said  to 
succeed  with  articulation. 

I  asked  him  if,  in  his  opinion,  deaf-mute  young  men  of  talent,  graduating 
from  the  best  German  institutions,  could  continue  their  education  through  a 
university  for  hearing  and  speaking  youth.  His  answer  was  an  emphatic 
negative.    He  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  understand  the  lectures. 

He  expressed  much  interest  and  surprise  when  I  told  him  of  our  college,  and 
the  facility  with  which  lectures  by  speaking  gentlemen,  with  the  voice,  could  be 
translated  immediately  into  the  sign  language,  and  all  the  ideas  of  the  speaker 
conveyed  to  the  students  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  uttered  orally. 
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He  also  expressed  the  opinion,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  a  college  for 
deaf-mutes  would  be  impracticable  when  articulation  was  attempted  to  be  made 
the  sole  medium  of  communication  between  the  professors  and  students. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  LONDON. 

This  institution,  at  present  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Watson,  the  successor  in 
his  position  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  has  under  its  control  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  living  in  London,  and  fifty-eight 
at  a  branch  establishment  at  Margate,  being  the  largest  institution  for  deaf-mutes 
in  Europe. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
reporting  an  income  the  last  year,  from  investments,  indicating  the  possession  of 
a  capital  of  .£185,100,  equal  to  upwards  of  $1,000,000  in  United  States  currency. 

Articulation  is  undertaken  to  be  taught  to  all  the  pupils  ;  the  success  attained, 
however,  so  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  judge,  is  very  limited. 

The  efficiency  of  the  institution  seems  to  be  greatly  interfered  with  by  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  buildings,  they  being  barely  sufficient  for  half  the 
number  of  pupils  they  now  contain.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the 
unfortunate  children  whose  interests  are  here  at  stake,  that  radical  improvements 
may  be  effected  in  this  prominent  and  wealthy  establishment. 

THE  INSTITUTIONS  AT  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND. 

I  was  unfortunate  in  calling  at  these  institutions  at  the  season  of  their  annual 
vacations,  and  so  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  pupils  or  of  conferring 
with  the  respective  principals.  I  was  informed,  however,  by  assistant  teachers, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  that  articulation  was  taught  to  the  semi- 
deaf  and  semi-mute,  and  also  to  those  others,  few  in  number,  who  seemed  to  have 
some  special  facility  for  acquiring  it. 

The  old  "Edinburgh  institution"  was  founded  by  Thomas  Braidwood,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  artificial  method,  and  was  for  many  years  ranked  as  an 
articulating  school.  Its  present  position  goes  to  prove,  therefore,  that  the  suc- 
cess attained  in  this  branch  of  deaf-mute  instruction  was  not  so  great  as  to  war- 
rant its  continuance  as  the  basis  of  education.  In  both  the  Edinburgh  schools 
signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  are  freely  used  through  the  entire  course. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

The  method  of  instruction  pursued  here  is  made  to  conform  very  strictly  to  that 
of  the  Paris  school,  both  being  sustained  by  the  imperial  government  as  institu- 
tions of  the  state. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  the  pupils,  exclusively  girls,  were  absent  on  a 
day's  excursion  into  the  country.  I  therefore  spent  my  time  in  examining  the 
buildings,  which  are  by  far  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world  for  institutions  of 
this  class,  and  will  stand  in  future  ages  as  a  monument  of  the  liberality  and 
humanity  of  the  present  government  of  France. 

The  honorable  minister  of  the  interior,  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Mr.  Dix, 
the  representative  of  our  government  at  Paris,  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish 
me  with  the  detailed  plans  and  elevations  of  the  buildings  at  Bordeaux,  which 
constitute  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  archives  of  our  institution.* 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  MARSEILLES,  FRANCE. 

This  institution,  like  the  one  at  Bordeaux,  follows  the  system  pursued  at  Paris. 
At  the  time  of  my  call  the  director  was  not  at  home,  and  the  instructress  I 
saw  declined  to  admit  me  to  the  classes  in  the  absence  of  the  director.    I  did 

*  During  my  stay  in  Bordeaux  I  was  greatly  aided  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work 
by  Mr.  Gleason,  United  States  consul,  who  has  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  kind  attention. 
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not  feel  warranted  in  remaining  another  day  until  he  should  return ;  and  hence 
I  am  unable  to  do  more  than  add  the  weight  of  this  institution  to  the  class  now 
under  consideration. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  MUNICH,  BAVARIA. 

In  this  school  articulation  is  attempted  with  all,  and  the  director,  Rev.  Joseph 
G-unkel,  attaches  great  importance  to  it  as  the  readiest  means  of  communication 
between  the  deaf-mute  and  his  hearing  fellow-men.  He  does  not,  however,  claim 
that  all  can  succeed  in  acquiring  the  power  of  artificial  speech  and  lip  reading, 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  making  a  free  use  of  the  sign  language  whenever  it 
serves  a  better  purpose  than  articulation.  In  religious  instruction  it  is  made  the 
sole  medium  of  communication,  Mr.  Gunkel  entertaining  the  opinion  that  oral 
teaching  in  this  particular  is  productive  of  very  unsatisfactory  and  limited  results. 

I  spent  some  time  in  the  school-room  in  this  establishment,  examining  the 
pupils  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  written  language,  as  well  as  in  articulation. 

In  general  intelligence  the  pupils  compared  favorably  with  children  in  our  in- 
stitutions who  had  been  taught  a  corresponding  period,  and  in  articulation  the 
results  were  very  creditable.  I  remember,  in  particular,  one  bright  boy,  totally 
deaf  since  the  age  of  four  years,  who  had  a  musical  voice,  and  read  from  my  lips 
with  very  great  facility. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  BRUGES,  BELGIUM. 

The  renown  of  the  Abbe  Carton,  for  many  years  the  distinguished  head  of 
this  institution,  led  me  to  pay  it  a  visit,  and  I  was  gratified  to  find  it  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  under  the  guidance  of  a  former  assistant  of  Carton,  the  Abbe 
Biebuyck. 

The  system  pursued  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Paris,  with  rather  less 
attention  given  to  articulation. 

All  who  desire  instruction  in  this  branch  receive  it;  none,  however,  but  the 
most  successful  are  advised  to  continue. 

The  abbe  mentioned  to  me,  that  in  several  cases  parents  of  pupils  request 
that  their  children  shall  not  be  taught  articulation.  He  also  said  that  cases  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  where  deaf-mutes  had  experienced  serious  injury  to  the 
lungs  by  the  exertions  they  put  forth  in  their  oral  exercises. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG,  RUSSIA, 

Established  in  eighteen  hundred  and  six,  and  hence  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
in  Europe.  This  presented,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  many  more  interesting 
features  than  I  can  allow  myself  to  describe  in  this  report.  Of  one  peculiarity, 
however,  not  directly  pertaining  to  the  method  of  instruction,  I  will  speak  briefly. 

During  the  short  northern  summer  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  heat  is  oftentimes  as 
great  as  with  us  at  Washington,  and  the  change  from  the  temperature  of  the 
preceding  seasons  consequently  much  greater.  So  depressing  is  the  effect  of 
this  that  the  custom,  common  even  with  us,  of  seeking  a  temporary  summer 
residence  in  the  country,  is  well-nigh  universal  in  the  northern  cities  of  Russia. 

In  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  pupils,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
in  number,  are  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  many,  of  course,  coming 
from  such  distances  that  an  annual  visit  to  their  homes  is  impossible ;  hence  the 
majority  remain  at  the  institution  during  the  summer  season.  As  a  measure, 
therefore,  of  hygiene,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  provide  a  country  residence 
for  the  institution  during  the  summer,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (July  9)  I 
found  the  entire  establishment  delightfully  located  on  one  of  the  pleasant  islands 
near  the  city,  in  buildings  rather  slightly  constructed  of  wood,  but  affording 
every  essential  comfort  during  the  three  months  of  their  occupancy. 

Ample  grounds,  forests,  and  bathing  pools  were  open  to  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  and  their  enjoyment  of  their  rural  abode  was  evidently  very  keen. 
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School  exercises  are  continued  for  two  hours  daily  during  the  summer,  and 
the  teachers,  or  a  majority  of  them,  remain  at  their  posts. 

The  city  residence  of  the  institution  is  very  complete  and  well  planned.  The 
buildings  are  elegant,  and  the  interior  arrangements  as  perfect  as  any  I  have 
seen  in  Europe — more  so  than  any  that  have  come  under  my  notice  in  America. 

The  director  of  the  institution  is  Mr.  C.  SelesnefT,  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
many  years  of  practical  experience  in  teaching,  and  evidently  fitted  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  for  the  position  he  now  holds. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed,  including  two  inspectors  not  confined  to 
classes,  is  sixteen.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  children  placed 
under  the  charge  of  one  instructor  does  not  exceed  twelve ;  an  arrangement 
highly  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

The  basis  of  instruction  in  this  establishment  is  the  sign  language  and  the 
manual  alphabet.  Articulation  is,  however,  accorded  a  prominent  position,  being 
attempted  with  all  and  persistently  continued  until  plain  evidence  appears  of  the 
inability  of  the  pupil  to  succeed,  when  all  further  attempts  to  teach  it  are  aban- 
doned, and  undivided  attention  devoted  to  the  other  essential  branches  of 
education. 

My  examination*  of  the  pupils  in  their  literary  attainments  satisfied  me  that 
the  instruction  they  received  was  thorough,  and  as  successful  as  in  our  best 
institutions. 

In  articulation  I  was  accorded  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  vocal  powers  of 
more  than  sixty  boys,  beginning  with  the  youngest  pupil  and  proceeding  in 
regular  order  up  to  pupils  of  four  and  five  years'  standing.  Of  all  these  pupils 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  succeed  in  uttering  articulate  sounds,  or  who 
failed  to  imitate  more  or  less  perfectly  the  expressions  given  him  by  the  di- 
rector. That  some  had  harsh  unmusical  voices  did  not  surprise  me;  that 
there  should  be  occasional  failures  was  to  be  expected ;  but  that  a  very  large 
proportion  were  able  to  pronounce  words  which  Mr.  Timerazoff  declared  to  be 
especially  difficult,  and  that  so  many  read  and  imitated  with  ease  words  spoken 
by  the  director  containing  a  great  number  of  aspirate,  hissing,  and  dental  sounds, 
(which  are  the  most  puzzling  to  a  deaf  person,)  did,  I  may  say  without  exag- 
geration, astonish  me. 

From  the  upper  classes  Mr.  SelesnefT  selected  pupils  who  were  required  to 
read  from  books,  to  converse  with  him  and  with  their  teachers,  to  write  on  their 
slates  from  his  oral  dictation,  and  also  to  recite  in  signs. 

The  oral  exercises  Mr.  Timerazoff  pronounced  very  creditable,  remarking 
that  he  could  understand  all  that  was  said  by  the  pupils,  but  that  some  of  them 
gave  incorrect  and  indistinct  pronunciations  in  certain  instances. 

The  sign  exercises  I  could  myself  readily  comprehend,  the  mimic  language 
used  here  having  been  derived  originally  from  the  Paris  institution. 

Unlike  many  teachers  of  articulation,  Mr.  SelesnefT  does  not  undertake  to 
suppress  signs,  but  admits  their  free  use,  and  deems  them  an  indispensable 
adjunct  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Teaching  articulation  in  this  institution  was  commenced  nine  years  ago,  but 
it  has  been  only  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  on  the  accession  of  Mr. 
SelesnefT  to  the  directorship,  that  all  the  pupils  have  had  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  particular. 

Articulation,  however,  is  not  here  made  the  main  end  and  object ;  the  system 

*  My  companion  and  interpreter  in  this  institution  was  a  young  Russian  gentleman  who 
had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  from  his  mother,  she  being  of  English  birth. 
To  Mr.  Timerazoff,  on  whom  I  had  not  even  the  claim  of  an  accredited  introduction,  but 
whose  acquaintance  I  made  through  the  kindness  of  an  English  resident  of  St.  Petersburg, 
to  whom  I  was  a  self-introduced  stranger,  I  feel  myself  under  many  obligations  for  his  patient 
labors,  extending  over  two  entire  days,  and  with  whose  intelligent  assistance  I  was  enabled 
to  pursue  my  investigations  as  readily  as  though  I  had  perfectly  understood  the  language  of 
the  country. 
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of  instruction  rests  rather  on  the  broad  foundation  of  the  natural  method,  with 
so  much  of  the  artificial  in  the  superstructure  as  may  be  effectively  and  reason- 
ably employed. 

Mr.  Selesneff  kindly  furnished  me  with  copies  of  works  published  in  St. 
Petersburg,  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  involving  much 
of  historical  interest.  For  the  translation  of  portions  of  these  books,  I  made 
arrangements  before  leaving  Russia,  and  shall  hope,  hereafter,  to  present  them 
to  you  and  the  public  in  our  own  language. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  ABO,  FINLAND. 

A  flourishing  school  of  forty-eight  pupils,  founded  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  exists  in  this  distant  city,  where  I  spent  a  few  hours  on  a  Sunday  night  in 
July,  as  the  steamer  in  which  I  was  proceeding  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Stockholm 
paused  to  receive  and  discharge  freight. 

The  appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  the  admirable  arrangement  of  school 
appliances,  fully  equal  to  that  in  our  best  institutions,  led  me  to  regret  greatly 
the  absence  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  director,  Rev.  0.  H.  Alopaeus. 

This  gentleman  was,  however,  kind  enough  to  send  me,  some  weeks  after  my 
call,  detailed  information  as  to  the  existing  condition  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in 
Finland,  includiug  a  translation  into  French  of  his  last  annual  report. 

From  the  documents  thus  furnished,  I  learn  that  the  sign  language  and  man- 
ual alphabet  with  written  language,  are  mainly  relied  on  as  the  means  of  in- 
struction. Articulation  has  been  taught  for  the  last  two  years ;  not,  however, 
being  attempted  with  all  the  pupils. 

A  somewhat  unique  arrangement  exists  herein  respect  to  the  division  and  em- 
ployment of  time.  The  hours  of  school  are  daily  from  eight  to  one  o'clock ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  manual  labor;  the  girls  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  boys,  some  in  the  shops  of  the  establishment,  and  others  as 
apprentices  to  mechanics  in  the  town. 

The  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Finland,  as  I  have  gathered  it 
from  various  sources,  presents  many  features  of  unusual  interest,  not  the  least 
surprising  of  which  is  the  fact  that  schools  were  in  operation  here  for  years 
before  any  provision  was  made  by  private  charity  or  public  appropriation  for 
the  education  of  mutes  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN. 

After  Bordeaux  I  found  here  more  beautiful  buildings  than  in  any  institution 
I  have  seen  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Founded  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Borg,  (the  father  of  the  present  director,)  this 
establishment  secured  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ten  the  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  which  has  from  that  time  to  the  present  recognized  by  liberal 
grants  the  obligation  resting  on  a  state  to  make  provision  for  the  education,  even 
by  unusual  outlays,  of  such  of  its  children  as  may  be  found  laboring  under 
natural  defects.  The  location  of  this  institution,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  form- 
ing the  principal  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Stockholm,  reminded  me  strongly  of 
that  of  the  New  York  institution;  and  in  the  large  grounds,  more  extensive 
than  any  I  have  met  in  my  tour,  ample  range  is  afforded  the  pupils  for  exer- 
cise and  recreation. 

A  fine  swimming  pool,  enclosed  and  surrounded  with  dressing-rooms,  has  re- 
cently been  built  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  wherein  the  pupils  are  required  to 
bathe  daily  during  the  summer  months. 

I  will  not  occupy  space  in  giving  any  description  of  the  admirably  planned 
and  constructed  buildings,  further  than  to  allude  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
care  of  the  sick. 

A  corridor  in  the  upper  story  of  the  main  structure  is  set  apart  for  hospital 
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purposes.  At  one  end  is  a  nurse's  room  ;  at  the  other  end  the  surgeon's  room,  and 
on  either  side  the  passage  are  the  apartments  for  the  pupils — for  boys  on  the  one 
hand  and  girls  on  the  other.  For  each  sex  there  are  three  bedrooms  and  a  sit- 
ting room,  all  well  furnished — the  parlors  being  ornamented  with  pictures  and 
flowers  to  an  extent  which  gave  them  a  very  cheerful  and  homelike  appearance. 
I  have  not  seen  in  any  institution  I  have  visited  hospital  accommodations  so 
worthy  of  imitation  as  these. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  here,  based  on  the  natural  method,  in- 
volves the  teaching  of  articulation  to  all  who  evince  an  ability  to  succeed. 

I  here  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  schools,  where  every  facility  was 
afforded  me  by  Mr.  Widen,  acting  as  director  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Borg,  in 
which  the  pupils  gave  evidence  of  excellent  training  and  faithful  attention  to 
study.  I  cannot,  however,  from  my  notes  of  this  inspection,*  add  anything 
which  has  not  already  appeared  in  one  form  or  another  in  this  report.  I  will, 
therefore,  pass  to  a  description  of 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  COPENHAGEN,  DENMARK. 

I  found  here  an  arrangement  entirely  without  a  parallel  elsewhere  in  my 
travels. 

During  a  stay  of  some  days  in  Copenhagen,  I  had  several  interviews  with 
Rev.  R.  M.  Hansen,  the  principal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  with  Mr.  John  Keller,  principal  of  an  articulating  school. 

The  first-named  establishment  has  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pupils,  and  the 
second  one  hundred. 

The  Royal  Institution  was  founded  in  1807,  and,  until  about  two  years  ago, 
followed  substantially  the  old  French  method,  using  the  same  alphabet  and  a 
similar  language  of  signs. 

In  1846,  a  teacher  in  this  institution,  named  Dahleriip,  made  a  tour  in 
Europe,  visiting  many  German  schools. 

He  formed  the  opinion  that  the  German  method  was  preferable  to  that  then 
pursued  in  the  Royal  Institute  at  Copenhagen,  and  endeavored  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  the  government  for  the  support  of  a  new  school  wherein  articula- 
tion should  be  made  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  little  assistance  was  accorded  him,  but  as  he  was  opposed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  old  institution,  he  met  with  no  marked  success.  The  school  which 
he  established  in  1847  remained  quite  small,  and  after  six  or  seven  years  its 
founder  left  it  and  returned  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  which  was  that  of 
a  clergyman. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  and  he,  in 
1857,  by  Mr.  John  Keller,  the  present  director  of  the  school. 

Under  Mr.  Keller's  management  the  school  grew  in  favor,  and  some  years 
since  an  arrangement  was  effected  by  which  certain  deaf-mutes  were  to  be  sus- 
tained in  this  school  by  the  government,  while  others  were  to  be  educated  in  the 
Royal  Institution. 

The  plan  now  pursued  is  this :  all  deaf-mutes  seeking  the  bounty  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  education,  go  first  to  the  Royal  Institution.  After  remaining 
there  about  one  month,  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  directors  of  both  schools, 
with  the  cabinet  secretary,  under  whose  control  all  the  state  institutions  of  be- 
nevolence are  placed,  examines  the  mutes  thus  admitted  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, transferring  all  who  are  found  to  hear  a  little  or  speak  a  little,  or  who 
show  any  special  facility  in  acquiring  artificial  speech,  to  Mr.  Keller's  school, 
authorizing  the  payment  to  him  of  the  same  amount  per  annum,  per  capita,  as 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Elfwing,  formerly  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
now  occupying  an  important  position  under  the  Swedish  government,  for  valuable  assistance 
in  my  examination  of  this  institution. 
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is  allowed  to  the  Royal  Institution.  All  pupils  not  falling  under  the  above- 
named  conditions  are  retained  in  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  relations  between  the  directors  of  the  two  institutions  are  entirely 
friendly,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  both  establishments  active,  effective 
labor  was  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

A  natural  inference  on  learning  the  above  stated  facts  would  be  that  in  the 
Royal  Institution  no  attempts  would  be  made  to  teach  articulation.  So  far, 
however,  from  this  being  the  fact,  I  found  Mr.  Hansen  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic advocates  of  articulation  for  the  deaf  with  whom  I  have  met.  When  I  told 
him  that  nearly  every  teacher  I  had  conferred  with  claimed  only  one-half  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  as  being  capable  of  success  in  articulation,  he  responded  that  this 
was  owing  to  the  mal-arrangement  of  institutions  generally.  He  thought  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  separate  those  mutes  described  as  going  to  Mr. 
Keller's  school  from  such  as  were  retained  in  the  Royal  Institution.  The  for- 
mer might  be  urged  forward  with  all  possible  rapidity  in  articulation ;  the 
others  must  be  most  carefully  handled  so  that  they  be  not  disheartened. 

His  idea  with  these  is  (and  he  is  working  it  out  in  his  institution,  with  what 
success  time  must  determine,  for  he  has  been  but  two  years  director)  that  they 
should  have  during  the  first  three  years  not  more  than  one  hour  a  day  of  articu- 
lation, never  enough  to  tire,  worry  or  discourage  them.  That  for  the  remaining 
hours  of  school  they  should  be  taught  by  what  may  be  termed  the  "  sign 
method,"  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  the  freest  use  of  the  sign  language. 
He  deemed  it  important  that  while  they  should  never  be  made  weary  with 
articulation,  still  they  should  have  a  daily  exercise  therein,  be  it  ever  so  short. 

He  holds  that  after  two  or  three  years  of  instruction  carried  on  thus  the 
pupils  may  be  pressed  forward  much  more  rapidly,  and  that  in  a  reasonable 
time  all  except  the  actually  imbecile  may  be  made  to  speak  and  read  from  the 
lips  well. 

He  gave  me  a  number  of  exhibitions  of  the  success  of  his  efforts,  bringing 
forward  six  pupils,  all  of  whom  had  been  born  deaf,  and  were  not  deemed  proper 
subjects  for  Mr.  Keller's  school.  These  pupils  spoke  with  considerable  fluency, 
considering  that  they  had  been  but  two  years  learning  articulation,  and  that  they 
were  born  deaf. 

While  I  am  led,  from  what  I  know  of  deaf-mutes,  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  in  my  present  tour,  to  regard  Mr.  Hansen  as  much  too  sanguine  in 
his  anticipations,  I  cannot  but  admire  his  discrimination  in  rejecting  the  old 
German  idea  of  "  suppressing"  signs,  and  in  his  special  care  never  to  overtax 
the  feeble  powers  of  the  congenitally  deaf  for  oral  speech  and  visual  hearing. 

A  few  years  will  serve  to  test  the  practicability  of  his  theories,  and  much  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  result  of  his  experiments. 

In  Mr.  Keller's  school  vacation  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  which 
I  much  regretted ;  for  in  his  institution  ought  to  be  found  a  greater  proportion 
of  successful  articulators  than  in  others  where  no  such  opportunities  for  selecting 
favorable  cases  are  enjoyed. 

EDUCATION  OF  MUTES  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  idea  has  been  brought  rather  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  years,  that  special  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  unnecessary,  and  that  this  class  of  persons  may  be  educated  with  little  diffi- 
culty in  schools  for  hearing  and  speaking  children. 

The  opinions  and  writings  of  a  certain  Dr.  Blanchet,  of  Paris,  have  been  cited 
in  support  of  this  theory,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  success  has  attended 
efforts  exerted  in  this  direction. 

To  one  who  has  made  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  his  daily  labor 
for  any  extended  period,  the  discussion,  or  even  the  suggestion,  of  an  idea  so 
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impracticable  seems  the  height  of  absurdity.  The  public  generally,  however, 
understand  so  little  the  condition  and  capabilities  of  the  deaf-mute,  that  they 
may  be  led  to  believe  the  most  impossible  things  as  quite  feasible,  provided  he 
who  recommends  them  be  ingenious  and  persistent  in  his  efforts. 

In  several  countries  of  Europe  have  attempts  been  made  to  effect  the  educa- 
tion of  mutes  in  the  common  schools,  ending  uniformly  in  failure,  the  highest  end 
attained  being  the  preparation  of  the  child  in  some  small  degree  for  the  essential 
work  of  the  special  institution. 

The  recommendations  of  Dr.  Blanchet  have  been  followed  in  certain  schools 
for  a  considerable  period,  with  results  so  decided  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  among 
the  true  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  all  future  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  abandoned. 

A  single  incident  which  came  to  my  notice  in  Paris  will  serve  to  show  how 
entire  has  been  the  failure  of  the  so-called  "Blanchet  system."  On  entering 
the  office  of  the  director  of  the  Paris  institution  one  day,  I  found  there  a  mother 
and  son,  the  latter  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  had  been 
attending  a  common  school  in  Paris  for  eight  years,  the  teachers  in  the  school 
having  endeavored  to  instruct  him  on  the  Blanchet  system.  He  had  attained 
no  success  in  articulation,  and  in  his  attempts  at  written  language  committed 
errors  that  would  be  regarded  as  inexcusable  in  a  pupil  of  two  years'  standing  in 
our  special  schools.  His  mother  was  seeking  to  secure  his  admission  into  the 
Paris  institution  that  he  might,  before  he  became  too  old,  be  educated ;  and  I 
feel  justified  in  claiming,  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  that  the  benefit  he  had 
derived  from  his  eight  years'  instruction  in  the  common  school  was  less  than 
would  have  been  secured  by  two  years'  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  the  Paris 
institution. 

Professor  Vaisse  informed  me  that  this  was  but  one  of  many  similar  cases 
which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice,  and  that  the  testimony  of  competent  wit- 
nesses was  agreed  as  to  the  entire  failure  of  the  Blanchet  system  in  France. 

CONFLICTING  THEORIES  CONSIDERED. 

You  will  doubtless  have  observed,  in  following  the  notes  I  have  now  laid  be- 
fore you,  that  the  interest  of  my  investigations  has  centred  on  the  different  bases 
of  effort.  Details  have  by  no  means  been  disregarded,  and  many  suggestions 
as  to  special  appliances  and  methods  of  instruction  are  recorded  in  my  note-book 
which,  I  trust,  may  be  advantageously  adopted  in  our  institution. 

But  I  have  deemed  it  of  greater  importance  to  study  the  substructures  on 
which  the  several  systems  of  deaf-mute  education  rest,  discerning  whether  they 
be  rock  or  sand ;  to  test  the  quality  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  super- 
structures, whether  they  be  "hay,  stubble,  iron,  gold,  or  precious  stones;"  and 
to  determine,  if  possible,  which  edifice  when  completed,  is  best  calculated  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  its  construction. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  deaf-mute  education  reveals  the  fact  that  great  di- 
versities of  opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable  means  of  instruction  have  been  coex- 
istent with  the  work  itself.  A  record  of  controversies,  of  angry  disputes  even, 
appears  in  a  department  of  labor  where,  from  its  nature,  and  from  the  sad  con- 
dition of  its  objects,  one  would  naturally  expect  the  gentlest  feelings  of  the  heart 
to  be  ever  uppermost. 

These  differences  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  opposite  conceptions 
formed  of  the  psychological  condition  of  the  deaf-mute.  This  was  thought,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  be  an  abnormal  state  of  being.  Dumbness  was  considered 
as  a  positive  quality,  the  presence  of  which  rendered  its  subject  a  monstrosity. 
The  command  of  spoken  language  was  deemed  absolutely  essential  to  a  devel- 
opement  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  possibility  of  education  was  therefore 
thought  to  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  acquire  the  power  of  speech. 
Hence  all  labor  was  directed  primarily  to  the  eduction  of  the  mute  from  his 
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supposed  abnormal  state  and  his  induction  as  far  as  possible  into  the  normal 
condition  of  speaking  persons. 

By  another  class  of  thinkers  the  deaf-mute  was  deemed  to  be  a  normal  crea- 
ture; that  is  to  say,  perfect  of  its  kind,  although  lacking  some  of  the  powers  of 
other  men.  Dumbness  was  regarded  as  a  negative  quality ;  inability  to  speak 
constituting  no  obstacle  to  a  full  and  vigorous  mental  development.  Education 
on  this  theory,  therefore,  sought  means  to  adapt  itself  to  the  condition  and  capa- 
bilities of  its  object,  the  initiatory  step  in  both  cases  necessarily  being  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  competent  channel  of  communication  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

Heinicke,  the  founder  of  the  artificial  method,  which  you  will  recognize  as  that 
assigning  the  deaf-mute  to  an  abnormal  ^tate,  held  to  the  view  that  "  the  written 
word  can  never  become  the  medium  of  thought.  That,"  said  he,  "is  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  voice.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  spoken  language,  a 
deaf-mute  child  can  never  become  anything  more  than  a  writing  machine,  or 
have  anything  beyond  a  succession  of  images  passing  through  his  mind."  Con- 
sistency, therefore,  left  him  no  alternative  in  the  use  of  material  in  his  super- 
structure.   Speech  !  speech  !  speech  from  foundation  to  turret. 

De  l'Epee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  father  of  the  natural  method,  which  you 
will  also  recognize  as  that  seeing  in  the  condition  of  the  deaf-mute  nothing  un- 
natural or  monstrous,  no  inherent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  mental  fruitage,  took 
the  deaf-mute  as  he  found  him,  already  possessed  of  a  language,  imperfect  it  is 
true,  but  of  easy  acquirement  by  the  teacher,  and  as  susceptible  of  expansion 
and  perfection  as  any  dialect  of  spoken  utterance. 

Denying  the  dependence  of  thought  on  speech,  de  l'Epe'e  found  a  perfect 
means  of  communication  between  himself  and  his  pupils  in  a  visible  language 
which  conveys  thought  from  one  to  another  as  surely  through  the  medium  of 
the  hand  and  eye  as  is  done  by  means  of  that  which  employs  the  tongue  and  ear. 

The  theory  upon  which  this  foundation  was  constructed,  unlike  that  of  Hein- 
icke, imposed  no  restriction  on  de  l'Epee  in  the  use  of  materials  in  his  edifice, 
leaving  him,  on  the  contrary,  and  his  disciples,  free  to  adopt  whatever  means 
ingenuity  might  devise,  or  experience  recommend,  as  serviceable  in  the  great 
work  they  had  to  perform. 

The  real  point  of  difference,  then,  between  Heinicke  and  de  l'Epee  is  discov- 
ered to  lie  in  a  purely  philosophical  question,  the  practical  solution  of  which,  in 
a  hundred  years  of  experience,  proves  the  former  to  have  been  plainly  wrong, 
and  the  latter  as  clearly  in  the  right. 

Many  writers  on  this  subject,  finding  that  Heinicke's  system  was  founded  on 
a  metaphysical  blunder,  have  argued  that  all  was  valueless  and  should  be  re- 
jected ;  but  they,  in  many  instances,  have  proved  their  own  inconsistency  by 
declining  to  accept  all  of  de  l'Epee's  system  in  spite  of  the  sound'philosophy  on 
which  it  is  based. 

That  much  of  real  good  to  suffering  humanity  has  resulted  from  the  labors  of 
both  these  pioneers  in  the  work  of  general  deaf-mute  instruction  every  candid  per- 
son will  admit ;  that  either  was  faultless  or  omniscient  none  will  claim  ;  nor  yet, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  it  be  maintained  that  the  system  of  either  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  worth.  To  that  of  Heinicke  must  be  accorded  the  merit,  if  merit  it  be, 
of  having  the  more  ambitious  aim,  though  experience  has  proved  his  object  to  be 
an  unattainable  one ;  while  to  that  of  de  l'Epee  must  be  awarded  the  praise  of 
practical  success  and  more  general  good. 

Believing  this  brief  explication  of  the  differences  of  the  two  systems  of  deaf- 
mute  education  founded  in  Europe  in  the  last  century  will  suffice  to  acquaint 
you  with  their  origin  and  cause,  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  matters  of  theory, 
but  will  pass  to  a  review  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  several  methods  as  I  found 
them. 
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THE  ARTIFICIAL  METHOD  REVIEWED. 

In  no  school  have  I  found  the  theory  on  which  this  method  was  originally 
based  maintained  at  the  present  time. 

Three  teachers  only,  of  all  with  whom  I  have  consulted,  claim  success  in  arti- 
ficial speech  as  attainable  to  the  mass  of  deaf-mutes ;  and  these,  admitting  that 
.  experience  has  not  yet  sustained  their  view,  ascribe  the  failure  to  the  want  of  talent, 
patience,  and  industry  on  the  part  of  instructors,  thus  assuming  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  great  body  of  German  teachers  whose  zeal,  ability,  and  infinite  good 
temper  have  received  the  applause  of  even  their  most  decided  opponents.  But  a 
single  instructor,  Mr.  Hirsch,  of  the  scores  whose  opinions  I  have  sought, 
assumes  to  be  able  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  to  dispense  with  the  language 
of  signs.  I  have  already  quoted  him  as  saying  in  a  public  address  :  "The  act  of 
seeing  or  comprehending  and  of  speaking  must  be  the  exclusive  principle  of 
instruction,  and  neither  the  palpable  alphabet  nor  the  language  of  signs  can 
have  any  connection  with  it." 

And  yet  his  utter  inconsistency  with  himself  is  exhibited  in  the  very  next 
paragraph,  where  he  says  : 

"It  is  true  that  the  language  of  natural  signs  is  the  first  means  employed  by 
the  teacher  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  pupils adding  the  very  indefinite 
statement,  "  but  he  does  not  make  use  of  it  for  any  length  of  time,  and  it  is 
abandoned  as  soon  as  it  can  be  superseded  by  speech."  (The  underscoring  is  mine.) 

How  soon  this  supersession  of  signs  by  speech  is  possible  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  gathered  by  a  perusal  of  the  following 
extracts  from  the  valuable  work  of  Canon  de  Hserne,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  : 

"  In  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  course  at  present  pursued  in  the 
German  institutions,  it  is  important  to  study  at  the  outset  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject  in  conferences  of  teachers  of  deaf-mutes,  especially  in 
those  at  Winnenden,  in  Wurtemburg,  in  1855,  and  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in 
1857,  as  well  as  in  the  two  conferences  held  at  Esslingen,  in  Wurtemburs:,  in 
1846  and  1864. 

"  The  principle  of  articulation,  as  the  basis  of  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  was 
admitted  in  these  conferences,  at  which  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  were  present.  At  these  conferences  the  speakers  gave 
expression  to  most  interesting  considerations,  setting  forth  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  German  school,  and  making  known  the  special  methods  appertaining  to 
it.  In  the  third  sitting  of  the  first  conference,  that  of  Winnenden,  the  following 
question  was  discussed  :  What  are  the  necessary  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  deaf-mutes,  inapt  at  articulation  but  capable  of  general  instruction  1  M. 
Wagner,  director  of  the  institution  at  Gmund,  proposed  to  place  them  in  a  special 
class  ;  and  M.  Stucki,  inspector  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  declaring  that  these 
pupils  are  not  always  the  weakest  in  point  of  intelligence,  warmly  supported 
the  motion.  The  assembly  consequently  pronounced  in  favor  of  "  the  erection 
of  special  divisions  for  the  reception  of  children  capable  of  instruction  but  unable 
to  learn  articulation,  in  order  to  be  there  trained,  as  much  as  possible,  by  signs 
and  written  language,  to  lip-reading  and  manual  labor.'  M.  Henne,  of  Gmund, 
who  was  present  at  the  conference,  has  developed,  in  the  Organ  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institutions  of  Germany,  the  thought  that  had  inspired  this  resolution, 
having  first  submitted  his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  other  teachers  equally 
competent.  He  refers  to  four  headings,  the  causes  of  the  incapacity  of  certain 
deaf-mutes  for  articulation.  Either,  says  he,  the  deaf-mute's  weakness  of  intel- 
lect is  such  that  the  vocal  organs  which  have  remained  inactive  refuse  to  per- 
form the  exercises  necessary  to  enunciation  ;  or  these  organs  are  so  defective  in 
a  child  otherwise  capable,  that  we  must  foresee  that  it  can  never  attain  that 
clearness  of  pronunciation  which  is  indispensable  in  oral  communications  with 
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persons  endowed  with  all  their  senses ;  or  the  child,  in  consequence  of  the  gen. 
eral  debility  of  its  nervous  system,  is  affected  with  great  physical  weakness  re 
suiting  from  the  feebleness  of  its  internal  organs — its  lungs,  &c,  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  spite  of  an  ordinary  intelligence  and  a  normal  conformation  of  the  vocal 
organs,  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  produce  sounds  even  slightly  emphasized  ;  or, 
in  fine,  the  child  has  such  weak  sight  that  it  is  incapable  of  taking  part  in  the 
instruction  given  to  the  pupils  in  general,  since  it  can  hardly  read  a  single  word 
on  the  lips  of  its  professor,  and  is  far  from  being  able  to  seize  a  sentence  of  any 
length.  If  this  defect  manifests  itself  during  the  lessons,  it  will  make  itself 
still  more  strongly  felt  in  relations  with  other  pupils,  or  with  strangers  to  the 
establishment.  When  several  of  these  defects  are  found  united  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  more  impracticable  instruction 
becomes.  M.  Henne  next  proposes  to  teach  the  child  incapable  of  articulaLion 
after  the  French  method." 

From  this  discussion  it  appears  that  prominent  and  able  teachers  who  base 
their  system  of  instruction  on  articulation  admit  that  a  sufficient  number  of  their 
pupils  to  warrant  the  formation  of  classes,  and  even  of  schools,  are  found  inca- 
pable of  being  taught  on  this  plan. 

I  deem  this  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  of  an  intelligent  body  of  practical 
instructors,  fully  committed  to  articulation  as  a  valuable  study  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  taken  in  connection  with  the  results  of  my  own  observation,  of  sufficient 
weight  to  lead  me  to  reject  the  ideas  on  which  the  artificial  method  is  based,  as 
unsound  in  conception  and  impossible  of  execution ;  in  other  words,  that  any 
system  which  assumes  to  rely  on  articulation  as  "  the  exclusive  principle  of  in- 
struction "  must  fail  to  educate  a  large  proportion  of  the  great  body  of  deaf- 
mutes,  or  its  supporters,  if  they  would  avoid  this  unhappy  result,  must  vary 
their  practice  widely  from  their  precept. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  denying  to  the  teachers  representing 
this  class  of  schools  the  merit  of  considerable  success  in  the  instruction  of  their 
pupils.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  not  always  rigidly  consistent 
with  their  avowed  principles ;  hence  those  under  their  charge  to  whom  the  at- 
tainment of  artificial  speech  is  an  impossibility  avoid,  in  most  cases,  the  unhappy 
consequences  which  would  ensue  were  they  absolutely  deprived  of  that  beauti- 
ful and  effective  means  of  communication  which  nature,  in  her  seemingly  afflic- 
tive dispensation,  has  still  spared  to  them. 

In  schools  of  this  class  a  large  minority  do  certainly  acquire  a  degree  of  speech 
and  power  of  lip-reading  that  is  of  great  value  to  them  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  world.  In  exceptional  cases,-  like  that  of  young  Polano,  the  success  attained 
seems  to  amount  almost  to  a  miracle.  But  to  argue  from  such  an  instance  that 
all  deaf-mutes  can  win  equal  success  is  no  more  reasonable  than  to  infer  from  the 
attainments  of  a  Humboldt  or  a  Webster  that  all  men  have  the  power  to  rise  to 
eminence  as  great  as  theirs,  failure  to  do  this  being  attributable  entirely  to  out- 
ward circumstances. 

THE  COMBINED  SYSTEM  REVIEWED. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  examinations  I  have  made  of  schools  where 
I  found  this  system  prevailing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subdivide  them  into  two 
classes — 

A.  Those  institutions  which  make  the  sign  language  and  manual  alphabet 
the  basis  of  their  instructions,  adding  articulation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

B.  Those  institutions  which  make  articulation  the  basis  of  their  instruction, 
admitting  signs  freely  to  do  the  work  which  articulation  fails  to  accomplish. 

The  use  of  pantomime  and  dactylology  is,  of  course,  much  greater  in  schools 
of  class  A  than  in  those  of  class  B,  while  much  more  time,  in  the  aggregate,  is 
spent  upon  articulation  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
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I  have  made  it  a  special  endeavor  in  my  investigations  to  compare  general  re- 
sults in  the  schools  of  these  two  subdivisions,  and  think  I  am  justified  in  stating — 

1.  That  in  schools  of  class  A  (where  articulation  is  attempted  with  all  the 
pupils,  e.  g.,  at  Paris,  Milan,  Brussels,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Stockholm)  the 
percentage  acquiring  a  really  valuable  degree  of  fluency  in  speech  and  lip-reading 
is  quite  as  large  as  in  those  of  class  B. 

2.  That  in  schools  of  class  B  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  thrown  away 
in  efforts  to  teach  articulation  to  pupils  whose  use  of  speech  and  lip-reading  can 
never  extend  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  their  teachers  and  intimate  companions, 
with  whom  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  might  form  as  convenient  and  a  more 
certain  and  extensive  means  of  communication. 

3.  That  in  schools  of  class  A  a  considerable  gain  is  therefore  experienced  of 
time  applicable  to  the  real  education  of  the  pupils,  raising  the  standard  of  at- 
tainment at  graduation,  after  terms  of  study  corresponding  in  length,  to  a  higher 
point  than  in  schools  of  class  B. 

4.  That  in  schools  of  class  B  the  sign  language  is  more  crude  and  imperfect, 
hence  less  valuable  and  precise  when  used,  than  in  schools  of  class  A. 

5.  That  fluency  of  speech  and  readiness  of  lip-reading  is  not  superior  in  the 
best  pupils  of  class  B  to  that  exhibited  by  scholars  of  the  same  rank  in  class  A. 

6.  That  in  schools  of  both  classes  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
the  pupil  is  deemed  to  be  the  true  aim  in  his  education,  the  sign  language  being 
regarded  as  an  instrument  only  to  this,  and  articulation  as  a  valuable  means  of 
communication  between  the  deaf-mute  and  his  hearing-speaking  fellows,  the  im- 
parting of  which  should  be  attempted  in  all  cases  when  success  is  reasonably  to 
be  expected. 

7.  That  in  both  classes  the  necessity  of  using  the  sign  language  in  affording 
religious  instruction  is  admitted. 

8.  That  the  presence  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  intelligent  children  inca- 
pable of  success  in  articulation  and  requiring  to  be  taught  by  other  methods  is 
likewise  universally  recognized  in  the  schools  of  the  combined  system. 

The  weight  of  the  first  five  of  these  considerations  leads  me  to  accord  to  the 
schools  of  class  A,  under  the  combined  system,  the  merit  of  imparting  to  their 
pupils  a  greater  aggregate  of  benefit  within  a  given  number  of  years  than  those 
of  class  B,  ascribing  this  result  (1)  to  the  greater  discretion,  which  reduces  the 
proportion  of  pupils  receiving  attention  in  articulation,  and  (2)  to  the  fuller  de- 
velopment and  freer  use  of  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf-mute.  In  passing 
this  judgment  I  wish  to  give  all  praise  to  the  German  teachers,  under  whose 
direction  in  every  instance  are  found  the  schools  of  class  B,  for  the  position  they 
occupy  in  regard  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  old  French  system,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  they  will  go  still  further  and  meet  their  brethren  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine,  already  far  advanced  towards  mutual  agreement  on  a  common 
platform,  adopting  all  the  good  and  rejecting  all  the  evil  of  the  once  rival 
methods,  thus  securing  for  future  generations  a  combined  system  of  deaf-mute 
education  which  shall  afford  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  that  stricken  class  of  our  fellow-men,  in  whose  behalf  the  hearts 
of  Christendom  move  in  a  common  sympathy. 

THE  NATURAL  METHOD  REVIEWED. 

In  collecting  the  testimony  afforded  by  my  investigations  of  the  schools  classed 
under  this  head,  several  considerations  enter,  not  appearing  elsewhere,  which 
enhance  the  difficulty  of  the  judicial  duty  I  have  to  perform.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  with  a  single  exception,  in  every  continental  institution  which  I 
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visited*  articulation  is  regularly  taught,  while  it  appears  that  in  eleven  British 
schools!  three  only  give  a  limited  attention  to  this  branch  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion, the  others  rejecting  it  in  a  very  decided*  manner  save  for  those  few  children 
who,  before  acquiring  deafness,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  speech  by  the  actual 
practice  of  it. 

The  testimony  of  such  experienced  instructors  as  those  now  conducting  the 
eight  schools  declaring  against  articulation,  coupled  with  the  consideration  that 
*by  a  majority  of  them  it  has  been  successfully  taught,  is  entitled  to  great  weight; 
while  the  fact  that  it  is  where  the  English  language  is  spoken  that  such  strong 
ground  is  taken,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  Americans.  Those  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  study  of  phonology  will  understand  that  greater  difficul- 
ties must  attend  the  effort  on  the  part  of  a  person  born  deaf,  to  associate  prop- 
erly the  written  English  words  with  their  appropriate  sounds  than  would  be  the 
case  in  German  and  its  cognates  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  or  even  with  the 
Sclavonic  languages,  where  the  pronunciation  follows  the  orthography  much 
more  closely  than  in  English,  and  where  the  number  of  silent  letters  is  much  less 
than  in  our  mother  tongue.  That  our  language  presents  greater  obstacles  than 
the  French  does  not,  however,  so  plainly  appear,  hence  the  success  attained  in 
the  schools  of  France,  where  articulation  is  taught,  would  rather  tend  to  remove 
the  discouragements  presented  by  the  difficulties  of  English  pronunciation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  again,  we  have  the  historical  testimony  of 
the  British  schools,  forcibly  summed  up  by  Professor  Baker,  as  follows,  in  cor- 
recting an  error  into  which  I  had  fallen  : 

"  You  are  wrong,"  says  he,  "  in  considering  the  English  system  as  being 
based  on  articulation.  I  will  go  further,  and  state  that,  as  a  system,  it  never 
was  based  on  articulation.  The  oldest  treatises  we  have  countenance  the  teach- 
ing of  articulation,  but  these  works  seem  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  a  theory 
similar  to  that  referred  to  by  the  learned  Cardan  when  he  says  :  1  Writing  is 
associated  with  speech,  and  speech  with  thought,  but  written  characters  and 
ideas  may  be  connected  with  each  other  without  the  intervention  of  sounds/ 

"A  few  of  the  earlier  experimentalists  were  content  with  producing  speech  ; 
such  a  thought  as  education,  as  we  understand  it,  never  entered  into  their  heads  ; 
those  who  attempted  to  convey  knowledge,  also,  did  not  confine  their  efforts  to 
articulation  and  labial  reading,  but  also  employed  signs,  writing,  and  the  manual 
alphabet.  Of  this  statement  I  could  give  good  evidence.  In  the  earliest  days 
of  the  institution  at  Birmingham,  taught  by  Thomas  Braidwood,  jr.,  it  is  stated 
that  '  the  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  in  some  instances  to  speak.' 
So  that  we  may  conclude  that  articulation  was  the  exception  in  those  days, 
(1815.)  Three  years  after  that  time  I  was  a  resident  in  that  institution,  at 
which  time,  I  can  affirm  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  teaching  of  articu- 
lation was  only  followed  in  comparatively  few  cases.  The  efforts  of  Holder  and 
Wallis  are  directed  exclusively,  or  mainly,  towards  speech  ;  but  they  were  not 
teachers  in  our  sense.  The  hereditary  teachers  of  the  London  institution  exalt 
Wallis  at  the  expense  of  their  relatives,  the  Braid  woods ;  but,  at  present,  in 
that  institution  articulation  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  vehicle  of  instruc- 
tion ;  signs,  pictures,  and  other  auxiliaries  are  employed. 

"I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Birmingham  institution  dispensing  to  a  large 
extent  with  articulation,  in  its  early  days,  when  under  the  charge  of  an  accom- 

*  It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  in  this  connection  that  in  my  selection  of  institutions  for 
inspection  it  was  my  sole  aim  to  see  those  reputed  to  be  the  most  successful  in  the  several 
countries  I  visited  irrespective  of  the  methods  pursued.  And  I  may  add,  that  the  idea  of 
classification  elaborated  in  this  report  has  been  wholly  conceived  and  developed  since  the 
conclusion  of  my  tour,  owing  its  origin  entirely  to  what  passed  before  me  in  Europe,  without 
reference  to  any  previous  opinions  I  may  have  had  relative  to  the  several  methods  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction. 

t  In  the  use  of  the  term  British  schools  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  including  those  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
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plished  teacher,  whose  family  predilections  were  all  favorable  to  its  preference 
over  all  other  modes  of  instruction. 

"  At  that  of  Edinburgh,  under  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  articulation  was  the  original 
basis,  but  to  my  certain  knowledge  it  early  gave  way  to  means  more  univer- 
sally applicable.  Of  the  other  institutions  in  these  isles,  (about  twenty,)  not 
one  has  adopted  articulation,  except  in  the  cases  of  those  pupils  who  could  hear 
a  little,  or  who  had  become  deaf  after  they  had  acquired  speech." 

That  under  the  natural  method  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  en  masse  may' 
be  successfully  effected,  rising  with  some  even  to  a  standard  of  high  intellectual 
attainment ;  that  they,  as  a  class,  maybe  rendered  to  society  self-dependent  and 
self-sustaining  ;  that  they  may  secure  a  precise  and  reliable,  if  not  rapid,  means 
of  communicating  with  all  persons  knowing  how  to  write,  and  this  without  the 
intervention  of  a  lisp  of  articulation,  has  been  most  triumphantly  proved  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  as  well  as  in  nearly  every  country  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

Those  schools,  therefore,  which  have  never  made  articulation  any  part  of 
their  regular  system  of  instruction,  satisfied  with  doing  all  that  may  be  accom- 
plished for  their  pupils  within  the  bounds  of  the  natural  method,  may  justly  claim 
to  secure  for  the  objects  of  their  solicitude  the  essentials  of  an  education ;  and 
this,  too,  in  a  far  more  effective  manner  than  is  possible  under  the  artificial  method 
as  introduced  by  Heinicke  and  practiced  by  his  successors  for  many  years. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

But  in  an  age  of  improvement  like  the  present,  society  does  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  achievement  of  mere  essentials.  The  genius  of  civilization  demands 
progress  until  absolute  perfection  is  attained. 

In  the  somewhat  extended  examinations  already  detailed  to  you  of  the  lead- 
ing deaf-mute  schools  of  Europe,  no  one  point  has  produced  a  deeper  impression 
on  my  mind  than  the  extent  to  which  the  teaching  of  articulation  has  been 
introduced  into  localities  where  it  was  formerly  denied  admission.  The  insti- 
tutions of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  originally 
pursuing  the  natural  method,  now  cultivate  articulation  vigorously  and  effectively. 
The  attitude  in  this  particular  of  the  Paris  institution,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  I  visited,  decided  me  to  seek  diligently  for  proof  as  to  the  real  value  to  the 
deaf-mute  of  this  accomplishment,  for  as  such  it  must  be  regarded, #  even  in 
cases  where  it  is  successfully  attempted. 

The  inquiry  then  must  first  be  made,  by  what  proportion  of  the  mass  of  deaf- 
mutes,  so  called,  including  the  semi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute,  can  articulation  be 
acquired.  Not  satisfied  to  form  my  opinions  solely  from  the  observations  I 
might  be  able  to  make  in  a  simple  tour  of  inspection,  1  have  taken  pains  to  gather 
the  views  of  many  teachers  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Weissenfels,  in  answer  to  my  queries,  furnished  the  following,  in 
writing  : 

"Out  of  one  hundred  pupils  eighty-five  are  capable,  when  leaving  the  school 
of  conversing  on  commonplace  subjects  with  their  teachers,  family,  and  intimate 
friends.    Sixty-two  can  do  so  easily. 

"Out  of  one  hundred,  eleven  can  converse  readily  with  strangers  on  ordinary 
subjects.    Many  others  learn  to  do  this  after  quitting  school." 

Professor  Vaisse,  the  head  of  the  Paris  institution,  in  answer  to  the  same 
questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Hill,  writes  as  follows : 

"In  my  opinion  nine  out  of  ten  can  learn  spoken  language  so  as  to  derive 
more  or  less  benefit  from  it ;  but  only  five  or  six  will  speak  with  sufficient  ease 

*  M.  Piroux  is  perhaps  too  severe  when  he  says  of  articulation,  "Its  utmost  value  is  that 
of  an  amusement  for  the  drawing-room,"  and  yet  the  danger  of  overrating  its  usefulness, 
even  by  those  who  teach  it,  is  not  small. 
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to  converse  readily  on  all  common  subjects  with  their  family  and  friends.  As 
to  the  intercourse  with  their  teachers,  it  extends  to  a  larger  number,  to  seven  or 
eight  out  of  ten.  With  strangers  the  intercourse  is  evidently  much  more  limited. 
On  some  common  topics  it  may  extend,  to  be  sure,  to  those  seven  or  eight  out 
of  the  ten  I  just  mentioned ;  but  on  all  subjects  and  with  ease,  it  will  not  extend 
to  more  than  two,  and  often  no  more  than  one  out  of  these  same  ten  deaf  pupils." 

Signor  Tarra,  of  the  Milan  institution,  estimates  the  number  of  deaf-mutes 
who  may  succeed  in  articulation  at  thirty  per  cent.,  this  including  many  who 
could  not  talk  readily  with  strangers. 

Canon  De  Haerne  says,  of  forty-six  pupils  with  whom  articulation  has  been 
attempted,  twenty-two  give  sufficient  evidence  of  progress  to  lead  to  the  hope 
that  they  "will  be  able  to  converse  readily  with  their  family,  teachers,  and 
friends." 

In  the  institution  under  his  charge  but  two  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
branch  of  instruction  was  undertaken,  he  being  therefore  unable,  from  observa- 
tion at  home,  to  form  more  decided  or  extended  opinions. 

Mr.  Venus,  of  the  imperial  institution  at  Vienna,  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

"Eighty  in  one  hundred  pupils  are  capable  when  leaving  school  of  conversing 
readily  on  common  subjects  with  their  teachers,  their  family  and  intimate  friends. 

"Fifty  in  one  hundred  pupils  can  do  it  with  strangers." 

Many  other  instructors  have  given  me  their  views  on  these  points,  but  these 
now  cited  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  various  shades  of  opinion  existing 
among  teachers  practicing  the  combined  system. 

But  from  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Hill's  claims  as  to  the  results  of  instruction  in  articulation  are  fully 
sustained  by  facts. 

Professor  Vaisse,  it  will  be  seen,  coincides  very  nearly  with  his  German  fellow- 
laborer,  while  Signor  Tarra  and  Canon  De  Haerne  place  the  average  lower. 
Mr.  Venus  in  his  first  statement  agrees  so  nearly  with  Mr.  Hill  and  Professor 
Vaisse  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  some  misapprehension  of  my  question  (which 
was  presented  by  letter  in  English)  must  have  arisen ;  for  nowhere  have  my 
own  examinations  exhibited  results  sustaining  the  view  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  can  acquire  a  sufficient  fluency  in  articulation  to  converse  readily 
with  strangers.  That  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  can  do  this  I  have  no  man- 
ner of  doubt. 

The  propriety  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  this  proportion  of 
pupils  diligently  and  continuously  through  their  entire  pupilage,  admits,  in  my 
judgment,  of  no  question  whatever. 

With  reference  to  the  additional  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  who  may  aspire  to 
converse  on  commonplace  subjects  with  their  teachers,  family,  and  intimate 
friends,  my  mind  is  not  so  clear. 

And  yet  Professor  Vaisse  informed  me  that  the  practice  of  articulation  had 
served  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  an  idiomatic  use  of  written  language,  even 
with  those  who  did  not  attain  to  any  very  great  success  in  speech. 

"  Here,"  he  writes,  "  lies  the  greatest  interest  of  the  German  system  of  tuition. 
It  makes  the  child  more  conversant  with  the  idiomatical  forms  of  the  language 
taught  him.  Indeed,  I  observed  when  I  travelled  through  Switzerland  and 
Germany  that  many  of  the  deaf  children  uttered  German  but  poorly,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  noticed  that  they  had  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  written 
language  and  used  common  colloquial  idioms  with  more  general  ease  than  in  the 
schools  where  speech  was  not  taught.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say  they  seemed 
to  possess  less  general  information. 

'  However  it  may  be,  I  would  by  all  means  advocate  the  teaching  of  articu- 
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lation  in  all  institutions  for  deaf-mutes,  though  the  use  of  the  natural  language 
of  signs  should  by  no  means  be  given  up."* 

In  regard  to  the  great  value  of  articulation  in  those  cases  where  it  can  be 
made  a  means  of  ready  communication  with  the  generality  of  speaking  persons, 
there  is,  I  think,  no  question,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  duty  devolving  upon 
.  educators  of  deaf-mutes  to  instruct  thoroughly,  in  speech  and  lip  reading,  the 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  who  are  unquestionably  capable  of  success. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  found 
not  a  few  persons  deaf  from  birth  who  have  become  fluent  in  speech  and  lip 
reading. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  attempts  in  articulation  should  be  made  with  all 
deaf-mutes,  lest,  unhappily,  some  possessing  ability  to  acquire  it,  by  neglect 
fail  of  doing  so.  I  am  inclined  seriously  to  question  the  desirableness  of  con- 
tinuing instruction  in  speech  during  a  series  of  years,  when  no  higher  result  can 
be  expected  than  to  enable  the  pupil  to  converse  on  commonplace  subjects  with 
his  teachers,  family  and  intimate  friends,  for  with  the  instructor  he  has  always 
the  much  easier  and  equally  precise  language  of  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet, 
while  the  family  and  intimate  friends  can  with  little  effort  acquire  facility  in 
dactylology,  and  this  their  interest  in  their  mute  friends  will  naturally  lead 
them  to  do. 

That  German  teachers,  never  having  experienced  the  immense  assistance  to 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  should 
continue  to  teach  articulation  in  the  cases  I  am  now  especially  considering,  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  I  feel  a  good  degree  of  confidence  that,  in 


*A11  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whether  basing  their  efforts  on  articulation  or 
signs,  agree  in  acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  imparting  to  their  pupils  the  power  of  idiom- 
atic and  absolutely  grammatical  composition.  The  great  loss  of  that  daily  and  almost 
hourly  tuition  in  conventional  and  exceptional  forms  of  language  received  passively,  but 
none  the  less  effectively,  by  hearing  children,  is  apparent  in  the  deaf-mute  at  almost  every 
stage  of  his  education.  That  the  difficulties  thus  occasioned  may  be  increased  by  a  too  free 
use  of  the  sign  language  at  certain  periods  in  the  course  of  instruction  is  undoubtedly  true ; 
and  if  instruction  in  articulation  can  assist  in  removing  these  natural  hindrances,  it  will  ac- 
complish a  work  by  no  means  unimportant,  even  though  the  pupil  do  not  attain  the  highest 
success  in  oral  utterance.  The  following  from  an  experienced  and  successful  instructor  in 
one  of  the  British  schools  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

"  I  think  our  ideas  upon  the  use  of  signs  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  their  ordinary  inter- 
course with  each  other  are  not  very  dissimilar.  My  remarks  are  mainly  directed  against 
their  use,  or  rather  against  the  encouragement  of  their  use,  by  the  half-educated  in  inter- 
course with  those  who,  by  the  correct  use  of  written  language,  are  able  to  materially  assist 
them  in  the  acquirement  of  ordinary  phraseology.  .1  cannot  but  think  that  signing,  when 
carried  to  the  extent  that  a  half-educated  deaf-mute  would  carry  it,  if  he  were  encouraged  in 
its  use,  would  tend  entirely  to  draw  off  his  mind  from  the  acquisition  of  that  language  by 
the  agency  of  which  alone  he  can  raise  himself  to  somewhat  of  a  level  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  When  ordinary  language  is  well  acquired  I  do  not  think  the  use  of  signs  in 
intercourse  with  those  who  understand  them  will  have  any  detrimental  effect. 

"I  have  just  been  perusing  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  legislature  on  deaf-mute 
instruction.  I  have  been  much  interested  with  that  part  which  relates  to  articulation.  I 
cannot  go  so  far  in  my  commendation  of  it  as  some  of  its  advocates  who  were  then  exam- 
ined ;  and  I  cannot  understand  how  rapid  and  sure  progress  in  ordinary  instruction  can  be 
made  only  through  its  agency.  I  can  readily  believe  that  a  conversation  on  ordinary  topics, 
made  up  of  sentences  which  have  been  repeated  and  rehearsed  over  and  over  again,  may  be 
carried  on  with  merely  the  formation  of  the  words,  as  shown  by  the  lips,  for  a  guide ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  merely  labial  peculiarities  of  words  can  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  difficult  points  of  instruction  to  those  whose  affliction  necessitates  very  clear  and  familiar 
explanation.  No  doubt,  your  observations  on  the  German  methods  of  instruction  will  throw 
some  light  on  this.  At  the  same  time  that  I  am  unaware  of  any  circumstances  that  should 
make  me  believe  that  articulation  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  sole  instrument  of  instruction, 
I  think,  as  I  have  before  expressed  to  you,  that  a  great  amount  of  good  may  be  bestowed  by 
a  judicious  course  of  instruction,  supplementary  to  ordinary  instruction  by  signs.  With  a 
good  text-book,  much  may  be  left  to  the  pupil's  own  exertions  ;  i.  e.,  when  he  has  acquired 
the  elementary  sounds.  Having  taught  almost  two  hundred  novices  the  elementary  sounds, 
I  think  I  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  some  knowledge  of  the  general  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  articulation." 
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the  process  of  combination  now  taking  place,  they  will  in  due  time  see  the  im- 
portance of  this  feature  of  the  method  of  de  PEpee,  and  by  adopting  it  relieve 
themselves  and  their  pupils  of  a  large  amount  of  ill-requited  labor. 

It  is  hardly  needful  for  me  to  say,  after  what  has  already  appeared  in  this 
report,  that  nothing  in  my  foreign  investigations  has  led  me  to  question  the  char- 
acter of  the  foundation  on  which  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  our 
American  institutions  is  based.  Our  edifice  is  built  upon  the  rock  of  sound  phi- 
losophy ;  its  corner-stone  is  universal  applicability;  its  materials  are  cemented 
by  consistency  and  practical  success,  while  for  its  crowning  beauty  it  has  a  dome 
of  high  educational  attainment  loftier  and  more  grand  than  can  be  seen  in  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World. 

And  yet  in  the  light  of  present  experience  it  cannot  be  considered  as  complete. 
Stately  colonnades  may  yet  be  added  to  enhance  its  beauty.  Pillars  and  capi- 
tals have  yet  a  place  in  the  plan ;  not  a  few  niches  may  be  filled  with  rare 
works  of  art,  and  many  pedestals  stand  ready  to  receive  statues  that  shall  're- 
flect honor  on  their  authors  and  enrich  the  architectural  design. 

It  is  plainly  evident  from  what  is  seen  in  the  articulating  schools  of  Europe, 
and  from  the  candid  opinions  of  the  best  instructors,  that  oral  language  cannot, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  be  mastered  by  a  majority  of  deaf-mutes.  Its 
proper  position,  therefore,  in  the  system  of  instruction,  is  not  as  a  base  or  founda- 
tion, nor  yet  as  the  principal  material  in  the  superstructure,  but  rather  as  an 
adornment  to  certain  portions  of  the  building.  Or,  leaving  this  figure,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  an  accomplishment  attainable  to  a  minority  only. 

The  number  of  those  born  deaf  who  can  acquire  oral  language  is  small,  and 
their  success  may  justly  be  attributed  to  the  possession  of  peculiar  talents  or 
gifts  involving  an  almost  preternatural  quickness  of  the  eye  in  detecting  the 
slight  variations  in  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  action,  and  a  most  unusual 
control  over  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Every  one  will  understand  that  not  all  persons  are  endowed  with  a  talent  for 
music;  that  not  every  human  being  can  succeed  in  art  essays;  that  few  men  are 
capable  of  oratory,  and  fewer  still  of  poetry. 

So  well  established  by  the  experience  of  ages  are  these  conclusions  that  a 
teacher  of  youth  would  be  thought  little  removed  from  insanity  who  should  at- 
tempt to  make  all  his  pupils  poets  or  orators,  or  artists  or  musicians,  though  all 
might  learn  to  sing,  to  draw  after  a  fashion,  to  declaim,  and  even  to  rhyme ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  who  should  endeavor  to  foster  and  develop  talents  for 
music,  for  painting,  sculpture,  oratory,  or  poetry,  wherever  among  his  pupils  he 
found  these  choice  gifts  in  existence,  would  draw  forth  universal  commendation. 
Thus  I  conceive  it  to  be  with  articulation  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  the 
mass  it  is  unattainable,  save  in  degrees  that  render  it  comparable  to  those  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  that  never  find  a  purchaser;  to  books  and  poems  that  are 
never  read,  to  music  that  is  never  sung;  involving,  it  is  true,  much  patient  labor 
on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil,  but  exhibiting  only  that  limited  degree  of 
success  which  honest  criticism  is  compelled  to  stamp  as  no  better  than  failure. 
And  yet,  when  the  congenital  mute  can  master  oral  language,  the  triumph 
with  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  as  deserving  of  praise  as  the  achievement  of  true 
art,  music,  poetry,  or  oratory. 

The  actual  restoration  of  speech  and  hearing  to  deaf-mutes  may  be  looked 
for  only  at  the  hands  of  Him  who  when  on  earth  spoke  the  potent  "'Eplijphatha" 
as  a  proof  of  his  divinity.  But  those  who  labor  in  His  name  in  behalf  of  this 
stricken  class  should  welcome  every  means  of  lessening  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  objects  of  their  care  are  found  to  rest. 

You,  gentlemen,  and  the  government  of  the  nation  which  has  been  ever  prompt 
to  approve  and  liberal  in  seconding  your  efforts,  have  done  an  important  work 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  wherein  the  stores  of 
literature,  science,  and  art  are  laid  open  to  minds  till  lately  debarred  the  pleasures 
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and  advantages  of  high  intellectual  culture ;  and  yet  your  action  in  ordering  the 
investigations  on  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  report  attests  your  unwillingness 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ends  already  attained,  and  your  desire  to  avail  your- 
selves of  every  method  and  all  appliances  which  may  be  likely  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  their  number. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  I  find  myself  warranted,  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  deaf-mute  schools  of  Europe,  in  suggesting  the  introduction  of  several 
new  features  into  the  management  of  our  institution,  which  may,  if  adopted, 
prove  important  accessions  to  its  already  great  means  of  usefulness. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  therefore  respectfully  advise— 1st.  That  instruction  in  artificial  speech  and 
lip-reading  be  entered  upon  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible ;  that  all  pupils  in  our 
primary  department  be  afforded  opportunities  of  engaging  in  this,  until  it  plainly 
appears  that  success  is  unlikely  to  crown  their  efforts  ;  that  with  those  who 
evince  facility  in  oral  exercises,  instruction  shall  be  continued  during  their  entire 
residence  in  the  institution. 

2d.  That  in  order  to  afford  time  for  this  new  branch,  without  depriving  our 
pupils  in  any  degree  of  that  amount  of  training  necessary  properly  to  educate 
their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  the  term  of  study  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment be  extended  to  nine  years,  and  the  age  of  admission  be  fixed  at  eight  years, 
instead  of  ten  as  heretofore. 

3d.  That  such  additions  be  made  to  our  staff  of  teachers  as  may  be  needed  to 
secure  thorough  and  effective  instruction  in  this  new  line  of  effort. 

You  will  remember  that  I  found  at  Milan,  in  Italy,  a  normal  school  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  great  good  possible  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  institution,  both  in  the  supply  of  competent  instructors 
and  in  promoting  unity  of  method,  is  apparent  on  very  slight  reflection. 

In  our  own  country  the  difficulty  of  procuriug  skilled  workers  in  our  peculiar 
field  of  labor  has  been  felt  in  many  institutions,  and  I  conceive  that  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  our  college  enterprise  will  be  the  furnishing  of  young 
men  well  fitted  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

But  all  teachers  in  our  institutions  cannot  be  deaf-mutes,  and  I  would  com- 
mend to  your  serious  consideration  the  desirableness  cf  making  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  hearing  young  men  and  women  into  our  institution,  who  may 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  deaf-mute  instruction. 

I  have  met,  in  my  European  journey,  more  than  one  who  desires  to  enter  our 
institution  with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  American  method  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Several  applications  have  been  received  during  my  absence  from 
persons  in  our  own  country  anxious  to  learn  our  art,  and  I  am  confident  great 
good  would  flow  from  the  opening  of  our  doors  in  these  and  similar  cases. 

With  these  recommendations,  gentlemen,  this  communication,  as  an  official 
paper,  properly  terminates. 

I  will,  however,  beg  your  permission  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
greetings  and  hearty  co-operation  which  met  me  everywhere  from  officers  of  in- 
stitutions to  which  I  sought  admission  for  the  purpose  of  critical  examination. 
Every  opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  for  full  investigations,  and  in  many 
places  an  interest  manifested  in  my  work  and  its  results  which  betokened  a 
strong  desire  to  harmonize  and  combine  the  once  conflicting  methods  of  instruction. 

For  all  these  kind  attentions  on  the  part  of  my  professional  brethren  abroad 
I  return  my  most  sincere  thanks,  indulging  the  hope  that  those  from  whose 
opinions  I  have  been  compelled  in  some  degree  to  differ,  will  attribute  to  me  no 
other  motive  than  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  will  believe  me 
sincere  when  I  express  regret  at  being  obliged  to  disagree  with  friends  for  whom 
I  entertain  a  high  personal  respect  and  esteem. 
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To  the  representatives  of  our  government  abroad,  whose  assistance  I  had  oc- 
casion to  solicit,  I  must  also  express  my  obligations  for  their  courtesy  and 
efficient  co-operation  in  my  work. 

To  the  honorable  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Interior,  in  like  manner,  I 
return  thanks  for  having  kindly  furnished  me  in  advance  of  my  departure  cre- 
dentials which  served  in  a  most  essential  degree  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  my 
undertaking. 

Above  all  would  I  acknowledge  with  humble  gratitude  the  constant  presence 
of  that  Being  through  whose  providence  sickness,  disaster,  and  death  have  been 
forbidden  to  interrupt  the  prosecution  of  your  commission,  and  by  whose  mercy 
the  interests  of  the  institution  have  been  sustained  and  advanced  during  the 
period  of  our  separation.  Seeking  from  Him  a  continuance  of  that  support  from 
whence  has  sprung  all  our  success  in  times  past, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET. 

The  Board  of  Directors 

of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 
In  the  college. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATE. 

Melville  Ballard,  B.  S  1   Maine. 

JUNIORS. 

* James  Cross,  jr   Pennsylvania,  I    James  H.  Logan   Pennsylvania. 

John  B.  Hotchkiss   Connecticut.      |    Joseph  G.  Parkinson   Vermont. 


SOPHOMORES. 


William  L.  Bird   Connecticut. 

Samuel  T.  Greene   Maine. 

Louis  A.  Houghton   New  York. 


Robert  Patterson   Pennsylvania. 

Louis  C.  Tuck   Massachusetts. 


FRESHMEN. 


David  II .  Carroll   Ohio. 

Philip  S.  Englehardt   Wisconsin. 

Charles  B.  Hibbard   Michigan. 

Malachi  Hollowell"   Illinois. 


Anthony  J.  Kull   Wisconsin. 

William  B.  Lathrop   Georgia. 

George  W.  McAtee   Maryland. 


PREPARATORY  CLASS. 


Robert  .W.  Branch   North  Carolina. 

Cyrus  Chambers   Iowa. 

John  Donnell   Wisconsin. 

Ransom  A.  Goodell   Michigan. 

John  Hummer   Iowa. 

Thomas  Jones   Wisconsin. 

Isaac  Kaufman  Dist.  Columbia. 

Lydia  A.  Kennedy . . . .'  Pennsylvania. 

Marcus  H.  Kerr   Michigan. 


Jacob  Knoedler   Pennsylvania. 

John  N.  Lowry....  Michigan. 

Robert  McGregor   Ohio. 

William  J.  Nelson   New  York. 

John  Quinn   Dist.  Columbia. 

Frederick  L.  d'B.  Reid   England. 

John  W.  Scott   Pennsylvania. 

William  E.  Taylor   Georgia. 

John  H.  Tims   Maryland. 


In  the  primary  department. 


FEMALES. 


Justina  Bevan   Maryland. 

Mary  J.  Blair   Maryland. 

Melinda  Blair   Maryland. 

Sarah  B.  Blair   Maryland. 

Marietta  Chambers   Fort.  Monroe. 

MaryCroner   Maryland. 

Elizabeth  Feldpusch   Maryland. 

Mary  Feldpusch   Maryland. 

Grace  A.  Freeman   Maryland. 

Sarah  A.  Gourley   Maryland; 

Catharine  Haldy   Maryland. 

Mary  M.  Ijams   Dist.  Columbia. 

Annie  Jenkins   Maryland. 

Amanda  M.  Karnes... T  ...  Marylandi 

Margaret  Maher   Maryland. 

Caroline  Mades   Dist.  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  McCormick   Maryland. 


Lydia  A.  Mitchell   Maryland. 

Mary  E.  McDonald   Dist.  Columbia. 

Virginia  A.  Patterson   U.  S.  army. 

Jane  Pimes   Maryland. 

Hester  M.  Porter   Maiyland. 

Sarah  E.  Preston   Maryland. 

Georgiana  Pritchard   Maryland. 

Amelia  Riveaux  Dist.  Columbia. 

Josephine  Sardo   Dist.  Columbia. 

Florinda  C.  Snyder  Dist.  Columbia. 

Georgiana  Stevenson   Maryland. 

Susannah  Swope   Maryland. 

Grace  Webster  Maryland. 

Sarah  J.  Wells   Maryland. 

Sophia  R.  Weller   Maryland. 

Sarah  A.  E.  Williams   Dist.  Columbia. 


MALES. 


H.  F.  Achey...   Maryland. 

J.  O.  Amoss   Maryland. 

Joseph  Barnes   Dist.  Columbia. 

James  D.  Bitzer   Maryland. 

Julius  W.  Bissett   Maryland. 

David  Blair   Maryland. 

Arthur  D.  Bryant   Dist.  Columbia. 

John  E.  Bull   Maryland. 


Edmund  Clark  .....  Dist.  Columbia. 

John  Carlisle   Maryland. 

James  E.  Colleberry   Maryland. 

William  A.  Connolly   Dist.  Columbia. 

Charles  Dashiell   Maryland. 

John  W.  Dechard   Dist.  Columbia. 

Alexander  W.  Dennis   Dist.  Columbia, 

Peter  Duffy    Maryland. 
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In  the  Primary  department — Continued. 

MALES. 


Lewis  C.  Easterday   Maryland. 

Frederick  Eisenmann   U.  S.  army. 

Eobert  Ehlert   Maryland. 

John  P.  Fitzpatrick   Maryland. 

Thomas  Hagerty   Dist.  Columbia. 

Thomas  Hays   Maryland. 

E.  Plummer  Ijams   Dist.  Columbia. 

Conrad  Ingledeiger   Maryland. 

David  Kenne*dy   Maryland. 

John  Kennedy   Maryland. 

Frank  M.  Maslin   Maryland. 

Charles  Mathaei   Maryland. 

William  H.  Myers   Dist.  Columbia. 

William  McElroy   Maryland. 

James  McBride   Dist.  Columbia. 

James  H.  Mooney   Maryland. 

William  Moriarty   Dist.  Columbia. 


Henry  O.  Nicol   U.  S.  army. 

James  H.  Purvis   Dist.  Columbia. 

George  Rommal   Maryland. 

George  F.  Rodenmayer  Maryland. 

Charles  Schillinger   Maryland. 

Aaron  B.  Showman   Maryland. 

Thomas  J.  Sprague   Maryland. 

Charles  W.  Stevenson   Maryland. 

Samuel  H.  Taylor   Dist.  Columbia. 

Henry  Treschmann,  jr   Maryland. 

*John  A.  Unglebower   Maryland. 

John  C.  Wagner   Dist.  Columbia. 

Henry  C.  Wents   Maryland. 

Thomas  A.  Williams   North  Carolina. 

Walter  Williams   North  Carolina. 

William  Wirrlein  Maryland. 

Samuel  Wisner   Maryland. 


*  Deceased. 
REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms — the  first  beginning  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December ;  the 
second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and 
from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  second  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at 
the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special  urgent 
reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their 
friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers 
all  expenses  except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  army  or 
navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

VIII.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  institution 
of  deaf-mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the  applicants  are 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of  good  mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  above 
referred  to  are  requested  to  address  the  president  of  the  institution. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  cloth- 
ing, and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they 
should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  president. 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Washington,  October  26,  1868. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1808. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  first  day  of 

July,  1867,  numbered   88 

Admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868   22 

Since  admitted  ,   12 

Under  instruction  since  July  1,  1867,  males,  93  ;  females,  29  ;  total.  .122 

Of  these,  nine  have  been  dismissed,  one  has  been  expelled,  and  one 
has  died. 

The  number  of  United  States  beneficiaries  is  56;  paying  pupils,  12; 
supported  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  35 ;  supported  by  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, 19. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

We  have  to  record,  with  devout  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  another 
year  of  general  health  throughout  the  institution.  No  epidemic  disease 
has  prevailed,  and  the  cases  of  sickness  have,  with  a  single  exception, 
been  of  a  mild  character  and  have  yielded  readily  to  treatment. 

We  are,  however,  called  upon  to  record  the  death,  after  a  brief  illness, 
of  one  of  our  number,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Kull,  of  Wisconsin,  a  promising 
member  of  our  collegiate  department. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Kull  was  held  by  his  instructors 
will  appear  from  the  following  minute  from  the  records  of  the  faculty. 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Kull  entered  the  preparatory  class  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  in 
the  month  of  September,  1866.  He  came  hither  highly  recommended  by  the  principal  of 
the  Wisconsin  institution,  where  he  had  finished  a  course  of  seven  years. 

Here  he  at  once  enlisted  the  interest  and  affection  of  both  teachers  and  companions,  by  his 
simple,  genial,  and  truthful  character.  Laboring  under  disadvantages  arising  from  deficient 
training,  especially  in  the  structure  and  use  of  the  Euglish  language,  by  force  of  will  and 
sincere  love  of  stud}'  he  mastered  steadily  the  difficulties  of  his  course,  and  was  developing 
all  the  true  characteristics  of  successful  scholarship.  He  was  possessed  eminently  of  that 
spirit  essential  to  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of 
grace — the  spirit  of  "a  little  child  " — and  the  truth  ever  found  him  attentive  and  receptive. 

At  the  end  of  a  single  year  in  the  preparatory  department  he  passed  the  examination  required 
for  admission  to  the  college,  and  entered  the  Freshman  class.  During  the  two  terms  he 
remained  in  that  class  his  course  was  marked  by  the  same  perseverance  and  earnestness,  and 
he  ranked  as  second  in  scholarship.  He  had  a  strong  and  healthy  organization,  and  gave 
promise  of  a  long,  progressive,  and  useful  life.  He  had  had  no  experience  of  sickness,  and  in 
his  muscular  form  there  was  no  indication  that  disease  could  stop  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
college  course  and  bring  him  to  the  grave.  On  Monday,  April  13,  he  was  unwell,  but  appa- 
rently suffering  temporarily  from  some  imprudence,  and  no  apprehension  was  felt  that  he  was 
dangerously  ill.  The  next  day  the  disturbance  continued,  and  the  physician  found  intercep- 
tion of  the  bowels  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  his  recovery  doubtful.  During  Wednes- 
day there  was  some  hope  that  he  might  recover.  He  passed  a  quiet  and  comfortable  night, 
and  on  Thursday  morning  seemed  better;  but  at  10  o'clock  his  strength  yielded  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  and  death  came. 

That  mornincr,  in  conversation  with  President  Gallaudet,  he  was  informed  of  his  condition, 
and  the  possibility  that  he  might  not  recover;  but,  while  he  disclaimed  all  merits  of  his  own 
and  all  fitness  to  meet  death,  he  expressed  himself  as  not  afraid  to  die,  and  willing  to  trust 
himself  to  the  Saviour  who  had  died  for  him. 

During  his  first  year  he  joined  the  company  of  students  who  met  for  prayers  Sunday  even- 
ings, and  has  borne  an  efficient  part  in  sustaining  those  meetings.    By  this  he  understood 
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that  he  made  a  public  avowal  of  his  love  to  Christ,  and  his  determination  to  lead  a  Christian 
life,  and  his  whole  career  was  consistent  with  that  avowal.  He  was  an  earnest  student  of 
the  Bible,  and  a  reverential  attendant  upon  all  religious  services;  a  truthful  and  pure  com- 
panion, an  obedient  and  conscientious  student,  and  apparently  a  sincere  Christian. 

As  a  faculty  we  record  most  cheerful  testimony  to  his  exemplary  character;  heartfelt  sor- 
row over  his  earl}''  death;  sympathy  for  his  parents  and  friends  in  their  bereavement;  and 
assurance  that  for  him  to  die  is  gain. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  students : 

Whereas,  God,  in  his  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  has  removed  by  death  our  beloved  friend 
and  companion,  Anthony  J.  Kull;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  his  integrity  of  character  and  nobleness  of  heart  have  endeared  him  to  us 
in  all  his  relations  as  a  class-mate  and  friend,  and  that  our  grief  at  the  loss  of  one  so  uni- 
versally respected  and  loved  will  prompt  us  to  cherish  his  memory  with  great  affection. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  warmest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  friends  of  our  comrade, 
while  we  rejoice  in  his  firm  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Resolved,  That  we  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Deaf-Mute  Gazette 
for  publication,  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

CHANGES  IN  CORPS  OF  OFFICERS. 

In  March  last,  Mr.  William  L.  Gallaudet,  of  New  York  city,  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  position  of  family  supervisor.  Mr.  Gallaudet  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  deaf-mutes  acquired  in 
early  life,  and  has  proved  himself  in  other  respects  well  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  he  has  been  called  to  assume. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  our  matron,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bliss, 
finding  her  health  somewhat  impaired  by  her  labors  here,  and  fearing  a 
still  further  undermining  of  her  strength  if  she  remained,  resigned  her 
position.  She  was  faithful  and  untiring  in  the  performance  of  her  duty, 
and  the  necessity  for  her  retirement  was  a  matter  of  much  regret  among 
officers  and  pupils. 

Miss  Anna  A.  Pratt,  our  former  efficient  assistant  matron,  has  been 
appointed  matron,  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of  her  duties  the 
1st  of  August  last. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Denison,  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  successful  teacher 
of  a  class  in  the  primary  department,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
matron,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  assistance  of  these 
ladies,  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  institution  will  be  conducted  to  our 
entire  satisfaction. 

THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  progress  of  this  department  has  been  satisfactory,  and  has  been 
marked  by  no  unusual  event,  save  the  withdrawal  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  who  are,  by  the  action  of  the  city  council,  to  be 
taught  hereafter  in  an  institution  recently  opened  in  Frederick  City, 
Maryland.  A  number  of  Maryland  beneficiaries  have  also  been  with- 
drawn by  their  parents  and  placed  in  the  new  institution. 

The  effect  of  these  removals  is  to  reduce  the  number  in  our  primary 
department  about  fifty. 

The  legislative  provision  for  the  support  of  beneficiaries  from  Maryland 
remains,  however,  unchanged,  and  new  pupils  may  be  received  hereafter, 
as  heretofore,  from  any  part  of  the  State,  on  proper  application  through 
the  county  commissioners,  or  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  to  the 
governor. 

The  reduction  of  numbers  just  alluded  to,  attended,  as  it  is,  by  a  con- 
siderable abatement  of  our  revenue,  has  led  us  to  .postpone  the  introduc- 
tion of  articulation,  as  proposed  in  our  last  report,  until  our  next 
academic  year. 
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It  is,  however,  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  recommendations  of  our  last  report  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips  are  likely  to  find 
support  in  a  majority  of  the  established  institutions  of  the  country  at  an 
early  day. 

In  the' month  of  May  last  a  national  conference  of  principals  of  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  held  in  this  city,  to  which  every  princi- 
pal in  the  United  States  was  invited.  Of  the  22  institutions  then  in 
operation  L4  were  represented,  within  whose  walls  are  assembled  more 
than  2,000  pupils  from  22  States  of  the  Union,  constituting  four-fifths  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  now  under  instruction  in  the  country.  So  important  a 
meeting  of  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  has  never  before  been  convened,  and 
its  decisions  may  justly  be  taken  as  the  judgment  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  After  full  discussion  and  mature  delibera- 
tion the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  the  duty  of  all  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting  instruction  in  articu- 
lation and  lip  readiug  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able  to  engage  with  profit  in  exercises 
of  this  nature. 

Resolved,  That  while  in  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf  chil- 
dren every  facility  for  retaining  and  improving  any  power  of  articulate  speech  they  may 
possess,  it  is  not  profitable,  except  in  promising  cases,  discovered  after  fair  experiment,  to 
carry  congenital  mutes  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  articulation. 

Resolved,  That  to  attain  success  in  this  depart  ment  of  instruction,  an  added  force  of  instruct- 
ors will  be  necessary,  and  this  conference  hereby  recommends  to  boards  of  directors  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  provide  the  funds  needed  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

A  comparison  of  these  resolutions  with  the  recommendations  of  our 
last  report  (1  and  3  on  page  54)  will  show  how  nearly  a  coincidence  of 
views  has  been  reached.  In  several  of  the  larger  institutions  of  the 
country  measures  have  been  promptly  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  conference,  and  the  hope  may,  we  think,  be  reasonably 
indulged  that  at  no  distant  day  the  deaf-mute  institutions  of  America 
will  combine  in  their  course  of  instruction  the  desirable  features  of  the 
conflicting  systems  of  Heinicke  and  de  FEpee,  justly  retaining  the  position 
they  have  long  held  in  the  front  rank  of  such  establishments  throughout 
the  world. 

The  conference  of  principals  had  before  it  many  subjects  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  profession,  which  were  brought  forward  in  able  papers.  These 
essays,  together  with  the  debates,  resolutions,  and  other  proceedings, 
are  submitted  as  an  appendix  to  this  report,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  all  who  have  to  do  in  any  way  with  the 
care  or  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  One  subject  discussed,  relating  to  the 
work  of  our  own  institution,  demands  special  notice  in  this  report  since 
it  bears  directly  on  a  question  in  reference  to  which  opposite  opinions 
have  been  entertained  in  certain  quarters.  The  collegiate  work  we  have 
undertaken  here  since  1804,  being  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
educational  effort,  naturally  engendered  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  as 
to  its  desirableness  and  practicability.  There  were  teachers  even  of  deaf- 
mutes,  not  to  speak  of  others  less  familiar  with  the  capabilities  of  this 
class  of  persons,  who  exx>ressed  the  opinion  that  a  college  was  hardly 
needed  for  those  who  had  the  life-long  disability  of  deafness  to  contend 
with.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  us  that  the 
assembled  principals,  after  free  examination  of  the  daily  workings  of  the 
college,  and  after  full  discussion  in  their  conference  on  the  subject  of  col- 
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legiate  education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  saw  fit  unanimously  to  adopt 
the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  does  hereby  give  its  hearty  approval  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Deaf-Mute  College,  regarding  it  as  an  institution  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
national  system  of  deaf-mute  education. 

Resolved,  That  an  increase  at  an  early  day  of  the  number  of  free  State  students  now  author- 
ized by  Congress  is  called  for  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  expediency;  and  our 
senators  and  representatives  are  hereby  requested  to  make  such  amendments  in  the  law 
of  March  2,  1867  as  may  secure  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  States  equal  privileges  in 
the  college;  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact  that  immense 
portions  of  the  national  domain  have  been  appropriated  for  the  endowment  of  universities  and 
colleges  for  hearing  and  speaking  youth,  in  the  advantages  of  which  deaf-mutes  cannot  par- 
ticipate ;  hence  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference  it  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  a  college 
for  this  class  of  persons  shut  out  until  recently  from  the  benefits  of  collegiate  education,  should 
be  perfected  and  maintained  on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  national  government. 

These  we  would  respectfully  commend  to  your  consideration  and  to 
the  notice  of  Congress  as  expressing  from  a  body  of  men  representing 
every  section  of  the  land,  and  competent  above  others  to  judge  in  the 
matter,  an  opinion  certainly  entitled  to  great  weight  in  determining  the 
action  of  the  government  with  regard  to  our  institution  hereafter. 

GENERAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

It  may  perhaps  be  not  improper  in  this  report  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
relations  now  sustained  by  the  institution  to  the  government  and  the 
country  at  large,  since  by  successive  acts  during  the  past  four  years  Con- 
gress has  materially  changed  the  character  of  the  institution  and  widened 
the  scope  of  its  operations.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  has  been 
explained  from  time  to  time  in  our  reports,  but  as  the  changes  produced 
have  been  gradual  it  is  proper  that  the  results  as  finally  attained  should 
be  distinctly  understood.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  primary  object  in 
the  establishment  of  this  institution  was  to  provide  instruction  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1857  a  law  amendatory 
to  the  organic  act  was  passed  by  Congress  making  full  provision  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  admitting,  without  charge,  the  child- 
ren of  men  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  prescribed  for  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  six  years  the  institution  continued  its  operations  within  the  limits 
above  indicated,  when  the  question  arose  whether  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  carrying  our  pupils  through  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  as 
had  been  done  in  the  State  institutions,  or  go  further  and  endeavor  to 
conduct  such  of  them  as  were  qualified  through  a  high  school  and  colle- 
giate course. 

Our  organic  act  placed  no  restrictions  upon  us  as  to  the  period  of 
pupilage  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  government;  it  also  allowed  us  to 
receive  and  instruct  deaf-mutes  from  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  ourselves.  [See  act  of 
February  16,  1857.]  We  needed  nothing  for  the  legal  organization  of  a 
college  save  the  authority  to  confer  degrees. 

This  lack  was  supplied  by  Congress  in  the  passage  of  an  act,  approved 
April  8,  1864,  authorizing  us  to  grant  such  degrees  and  diplomas  as  are 
usually  conferred  in  colleges. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  above  act  we  decided  to  establish  a 
collegiate  department,  and  succeeded  in  so  doing  in  September,  1861. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  organization  and  inauguration  of  the 
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college,  together  with  the  considerations  which  urged  us  thereto,  we 
would  refer  to  our  seventh  annual  report.  And  for  further  information 
as  to  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  our  institution  we  would  direct 
attention  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  reports,  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  your  department. 

Each  year  that  has  passed  since  the  opening  of  the  college  we  have 
taken  pains  to  inform  the  government,  through  onr  reports,  of  the  de- 
velopment and  needs  of  the  work  we  are  carrying  forward;  and  at  each 
returning  session  Congress  has  accorded  its  approval  by  making  the  ap- 
propriations for  which  we  asked. 

In  March,  18G7,  Congress  provided  for  the  free  admission  of  ten  stu- 
dents into  our  college  from  any  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  was  shortly  filled  up,  and  in  July  last  was 
increased  to  twenty-five,  and  this  latter  number  is  now  likewise  full. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  for  buildings,  for  lands,  for  books,  for 
illustrative  apparatus,  and  for  the  salaries  of  professors  and  teachers. 
Students  other  than  the  United  States  beneficiaries  have  been  admitted 
on  the  payment,  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  of  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. Mutes  from  the  District  have  also  entered  the  college  until,  from 
a  beginning  with  five  students  in  1864,  our  numbers  in  this  department 
have  risen  to  forty  during  the  past  year.  And  these  represent  the 
States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

That  such  an  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  midst  of  exhausting  civil 
war,  that  appropriations  have  been  liberally  made  for  its  support  and 
development  during  a  period  when  the  demands  upon  the  public 
treasury  have  been  heavy  beyond  precedent  in  times  of  peaee,  that  it 
stands  out  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  reflects  lasting  honor  upon 
our  government. 

That  this  action  of  Congress  in  providing  collegiate  education  for  the 
deaf-mutes  of  the  country  is  but  a  deed  of  equitable  benevolence  to  a 
worthy,  intelligent  and  large  class  in  the  community,  will  appear  on  a 
fair  consideration  of  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  second  resolution. 
For  none  will  deny  that  a  government  which  has  appropriated  many 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  will,  in  every  quarter  of  the  country  through  all  coming 
time,  dispense  the  blessings  of  scientific  and  literary  culture  to  hearing 
and  speaking  youth,  must,  to  be  even  consistent  with  itself,  make  some 
similar  provision  for  the  deaf;  while  a  due  regard  to  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  latter  labor  in  the  emulations  of  life,  would  to  most 
minds  present  an  appeal  for  more  liberal  assistance  during  the  depend- 
ent and  formative  years  of  youth. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  the  States  should  do  this  work  in  their 
respective  institutions,  and  that  the  government  should  not  be  charged 
with  the  expense. 

To  this  objection  we  would  present,  in  reply,  the  question  whether  the 
hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  mute  youth  in  the  country  deserving  and 
needing  a  collegiate  education  (and  the  number  will  not  probably  be 
greater  than  this  at  any  one  time  during  the  present  century)  could  be 
as  well  or  more  cheaply  taught  in  thirty  different  establishments,  under 
an  equal  or  greater  number  of  instructors  as  in  one  well  organized 
college  with  a  corps  of  six  or  eight  professors.  And  again  the  question 
will  be  pertinent  whether  the  disintegration  of  all  our  colleges  and  the 
scattering  of  the  fragments  among  the  district  schools  of  the  country 
would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  public  education  or  public  economy. 
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And  will  the  States  economize  when  they  tax  themselves  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  half  doing  a  work  which 
the  general  government  can  do  well  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  less  than 
half  this  sum  % 

As  bearing  on  the  importance  of  a  collegiate  education  to  those  deaf- 
mutes  who  are  capable  of  profiting  thereby,  we  would  direct  especial 
attention  to  our  ninth  report,  (Appendix  C,)  and  in  particular  to  a  paper 
read  before  the  conference  of  principals,  which  will  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings appended  hereto,  entitled  "The  College." 

THE  COLLEGE. 

We  take  pleasure  in  reporting  a  more  marked  advancement  in  this 
branch  of  our  institution  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  preceding 
period  of  equal  length. 

The  following  schedule  of  studies  will  indicate  the  range  of  instruc- 
tion afforded,  and  we  feel  justified  in  claiming  that  our  students  make 
as  creditable  attainments  in  their  respective  years  as  the  average  of 
hearing  and  speaking  youth. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Physical  Geography,  Elements  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  and  Botany,  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  Latin. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Algebra,  (completed,)  Geometry,  Latin,  Greek,  English  Composition, 
Book-keeping.* 

STUDIES  OF  THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Spherical  and  Solid  Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  Trigonometry,  Mensu- 
ration, Navigation,  and  Surveying.  Latin,  Greek,*  French,  Chemistry, 
English  Philology,  History. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  German,  Latin, 
Bhetoric,  Greek,*  History  of  Civilization. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Zoology,  Logic,  Mental  Philosophy,  Politi- 
cal Science,  and  Constitution,  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, English  Literature,  ^Esthetics. 

Instruction  in  Art  is  also  given  to  those  who  desire  it. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  BUILDINGS. 

In  our  last  report  We  asked  an  appropriation  of  $48,000  to  be  made 
available  in  the  first  quarter  of  1868,  that  we  might  prepare  for  occu- 
pancy this  year  a  section  of  the  main  central  building,  then  standing  one 
story  high. 

Action  was,  however,  deferred  on  the  appropriation  until  the  closing- 
day  of  the  session,  so  that  when  it  passed,  July  27,  the  season  for  build- 
ing operations  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  the  completion  of  any 
portion  of  the  building  in  time  for  the  opening  of  our  fall  term  in  Sep- 
tember. 

We  have  therefore  determined  to  defer  the  resumption  of  the  work  on 


*  Optional  studies. 
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this  building  until  next  spring,  taking  advantage  of  the  winter  months 
for  the  preparation  of  material,  cutting  of  stone  and  such  other  preli- 
minary work  as  may  enable  us  to  press  forward  in  March  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  is  consistent  with  substantial  construction. 

The  president's  dwelling-house  alluded  to  in  our  last  report  as  being 
under  roof  is  now  nearly  completed  and  will  be  habitable  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

The  completion  of  the  main  central  building,  which  we  hope  to  effect 
during  1869,  will  leave  only  the  college  extension  indicated  on  the  plans 
submitted  in  our  ninth  report  to  be  constructed,  and  the  buildings  needed 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  departments  of  the  institution  will  be  pro- 
vided. An  extension  of  the  shop,  and  other  dwelling  houses  for  the  pro- 
fessors, may  in  future  years  be  required,  but  the  cost  of  these  will  be 
small  compared  with  the  expenditures  of  the  last,  the  present,  or  the 
next  year. 

We  may  therefore  point  to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when  our  demands 
on  the  public  treasury  will  be  limited  to  a  provision  for  current  expenses 
and  repairs. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  Congress  and  by  yourself  to  the  fact  that 
the  title  to  real  estate  purchased  and  buildings  erected  out  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  general  government  should  be  vested  in  the  United 
States  and  not  in  an  incorporated  body. 

The  law  of  July  27,  1808,  restricts  us  from  disposing  of  any  real  estate, 
except  as  authorized  by  special  act  of  Congress,  and  would  seem  to  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  property  we 
have  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  bounty  of  the  government.  But  lest 
there  should  still  be  objections  raised  in  Congress  or  elsewhere  to  the 
propriety  of  the  appropriations  we  shall  need  to  complete  our  buildings, 
avc  desire  to  record  our  entire  willingness  that  the  title  to  all  property 
purchased  with  the  public  funds  should  be  vested  in  the  United  States. 
And  we  hold  ourselves  ready,  if  Congress  shall  so  desire,  to  make  over 
the  title  to  all  property  we  have  heretofore  acquired  in  the  manner  above 
indicated,  provided  only  it  shall  be  agreed  that  the  property  shall  be 
held  sacred  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  heretofore  been  set  apart. 

THE  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

for  the  year  ending  June  30, 186*8,  will  appear  from  the  following  de- 
tailed statements. 

I. — Support  of  the  institution. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  accounts   $1,368  07 

Received  from  treasury  United  States   24,  873  34 

State  of  Maryland  for  support  of  pupils   6,  156  00 

city  of  Baltimore  for  support  of  pupils   2,750  00 

board  and  tuition   1,  155  50 

scholarships   1,350  00 

students  for  books,  &c   288  79 

pupils  for  clothing   41  60 

damage  to  grounds  by  cattle   10  00 

work  done  in  shop.  ...  91  12 

loan  First  National  Bank   4,  000  00 

sale  of  old  barn  and  house   450  00 

sale  of  pigs   70  00 

balance   1,  064  85 


43,669  27 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   $17, 1 17  53 

medical  attendance  and  dentist's  services   795  50 

medicine  and  chemicals   238  90 

fuel  and  light   1,  79S  21 

oats  and  grain   467  71 

blacksmithing   110  76 

two  carriages   700  00 

carriage  repairs  and  harness   328  03 

freight   134  41 

queensware   114  81 

hardware   92  35 

tuition  refunded   28  88 

clothing  and  dry  goods   240  80 

carriage  hire   57  50 

funeral  expenses   114  67 

paint,  glass,  &c    192  50 

silver  plating   21  85 

travelling  expenses   1,295  76 

butter  and  eggs   3,  163  52 

household  expenses,  vegetables,  &c   1,715  48 

books,  stationary  and  printing   732  54 

repairs  on  buildings   818  00 

groceries   3,408  73 

bread   2,513  84 

meats   5,634  71 

milk   949  07 

furniture  and  household  articles   566  21 

kitchen  utensils  and  repairing  „   88  55 

shoes  and  repairing   163  45 

whitewashing   70  00 


43,669  27 


II. — Erection  of  buildings. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  appropriation   $54,  675  00 

balance  due  the  president   1,971  95 


56,646  95 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Balance  from  last  account   $32  83 

Paid  James  G.  Naylor  on  contracts.   44,650  50 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros.,  for  completing  gas  works  and  laying  mains   3,  1(J4  03 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros.,  for  plumbing.   2,512  80 

for  building  materials  and  hardware   1,  685  44 

E.  S.  Friedrich,  for  services  as  supervising  architect   1,430  33 

Vaux,  Withers  &-  Co.,  for  preparing  plans  and  specifications   1,500  00 

for  furniture   1,210  52 

for  wages  and  labor   520  50 


56,646  95 


III. — Increased  supply  of  Potomac  water. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  appropriation   $5,000  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid  A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros,  for  laying  a  4-inch  pipe  from  the  junction  of  Third 

street  east,  and  M  street  north,  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution  $3, 148  90 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros,  for  running  pipes  and  placing  fixtures  in  buildings.  716  20 
Balance  due  the  United  States  July  1,  1863   1,  134  90 


5,000  00 

IV. — Enlargement  and  improvement  of  grounds. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance  from  old  accounts.. 
Received  from  appropriation 
Balance  due  the  president  . . . 

11,402  79 


$3,783  24 
7,500  00 
J  79  55 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid  Mrs.  Catharine  Pearson  for  land  purchased  March  27,  1S67   $9,000  00 

for  fencing   J  56  25 

for  grading   863  97 

for  draining   779  40 

for  paving  and  curbing   347  12 

for  gardener's  wages   316  05 


1 1 , 462  79 


ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

1.  For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  $1,000  for  books  and 
illustrative  apparatus,  $31,500. 

2.  For  continuing  the  work  on  the  buildings  in  accordance  with  plans 
heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  $66,000. 

3.  For  continuing  the  work  on  the  enclosure  and  improvement  of  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  $4,000. 

The  amount  asked  for  the  support  of  the  institution  is  $3,500  in  excess 
of  the  appropriations  for  last  year,  and  $1,500  greater  than  the  amount 
required  for  the  present  year,  the  increase  being  to  provide  for  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  our  United  States  beneficiaries. 

The  second  appropriation  is  needed  to  complete  the  main  central  build- 
ing, referred  to  earlier  in  this  report.  The  importance  of  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  this  building  will  be  apparent  on  an  inspection  of  the  works 
as  they  now  stand,  and  an  examination  into  the  crowded  condition  of 
nearly  every  available  portion  of  the  occupied  buildings. 

Especially  in  the  domestic  department  is  the  need  of  more  room  most 
plainly  evident. 

The  kitchen,  laundry  and  dining-rooms  now  in  use  are  utterly  insuffi- 
cient for  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  functions  they  are  made  to  perform, 
and  are  wholly  temporary  and  provisional,  their  proper  location  being 
in  the  building  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  which  the  appropri- 
ation asked  for  is  designed  to  complete. 

The  third  estimate  is  needed  for  the  purposes  indicated,  and  its  appro- 
priation will  conduce  to  the  safety  of  our  property,  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  our  inmates  by  providing  suitable  walks  for  exercise,  and  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  grounds  set  apart  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural purposes. 
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During  the  summer  just  closed  the  products  from  our  cultivated  grounds 
have  been  more  valuable  than  in  any  previous  year,  heavy  crops  of  hay, 
corn  and  vegetables  having  been  secured,  all  of  which  have  gone  to  les- 
sen the  expense  of  maintaining  the  institution.  The  labor  of  pupils  has 
been  largely  employed  in  the  field  and  garden,  and  may  be  made  still 
more  available  when  our  grounds  shall  have  been  fully  improved. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  a  further  estimate  to  meet 
a  deficiency  which  will  arise  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  esti- 
mate submitted  by  us  and  by  you  for  the  support  of  the  institution 
during  the  present  year  was  for  $25,000.  Approved  of  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  it  was  opposed  in  the 
House  in  the  following  language  : 

"  And  now,  sir,  the  Senate  have  put  in  this  sum  of  $25,000  for  expenses 
&c,  for  the  coming  year.  I  have  submitted  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  $12,500.  In  1866  there  were  twenty-two  pupils,  and  we 
gave  them  $12,500 ;  I  propose  to  give  them  the  same  amount  for  this 
year;  it  is  to  pay  the  teachers  for  this  institution,  and  for  the  education 
of  the  twenty-five  pupils  whom  we  undertake  to  educate." 

A  reference  to  the  records  of  the  institution  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
in  1866  there  were  twen  ty-seven  United  States  beneficiaries  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  amount  provided  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion was  $15,937  50,  while  last  year  the  number  of  United  States  pupils 
had  risen  to  forty-one,  and  the  amount  appropriated  was  $20,434  14. 
For  the  present  year,  from  the  action  of  Congress  itself  in  the  act  of 
July  27, 1868,  and  by  the  regular  accessions  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, our  number  will  be  increased  to  upwards  of  sixty. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  so  grave  a  misapprehension  of  facts  should 
have  existed,  for  in  the  hurry  of  closing  legislation,  when  no  opportunity 
was  offered  us  of  correcting  the  errors,  the  amendment  proposed  became 
a  law,  leaving  us  without  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  tasks  which  Con- 
gress by  its  own  legislation  had  imposed  upon  us.  We  cannot  think 
otherwise,  however,  than  that  those  who  sustained  the  amendment  will 
clearly  see  the  justice  of  a  deficiency  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
and  be  prompt  to  allow  the  needed  appropriation. 

The  number  of  sixty  government  pupils  for  whose  support  and  instruc- 
tion we  are  called  upon  to  provide  the  present  year  would,  by  the  scale  of 
allowances  proposed  in  the  amendment,  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $35,000. 
We,  however,  estimate  that  by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  we  shall 
be  able  to  meet  the  current  burdens  of  the  year  with  $30,000. 

Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  having  been  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $17,500  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1869.    The  following  estimate  is  therefore  submitted  : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869, 
|17.500. 

In  view  of  all  the  considerations  above  recited,  and  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  commend  themselves  to  you  and  to  Congress,  we  respectfully 
recommend  that  appropriations  be  asked  at  the  approaching  session  of 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  estimates  submitted  in  this  report. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors : 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  President. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Broavning, 

Secretary  of  the  In  terior. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 
In  the  college. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATE. 

Mellville  Ballard,  B.  S   Maine. 

SENIORS. 


JolmB.  Hotchkiss   Connecticut. 

James  H.  Logan   Pennsylvania. 


Joseph  G.  Parkinson  Vermont. 


JUNIORS. 


William  L.  Bird   Connecticut. 

Samuel  T.  Greene   Maine 

Louis  A.  Houghton   New  York. 


Robert  Patterson. 
Louis  C.  Tuck  . . . 


Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts. 


SOPHOMORES. 


Philip  S.  Engelhardt   Wisconsin. 

*  Anthony  J.  Kull   Wisconsin. 

*  Decease* 


t  George  W.  McAtee   Maryland. 


t  Expelled. 


FRESHMEN. 


James  E.  Beller   New  York. 

David  H.  Carroll   Ohio. 

Cyrus  Chambers   Iowa. 

John  Donnell   Wisconsin. 

Amos  G.  Draper   Illinois. 

Charles  B.  Hibbard   Michigan. 

William  L.  Hill   Massachusetts. 


Thomas  A.  Jones  

William  B.  Lathrop  

John  N.  Lowry  

Robert  McGregor  

Frederick  L.  de  B.  Reid. 
John  W.  Scott  


Wisconsin. 
Georgia. 
Michigan. 
Ohio. 

New  York. 
Pennsylvania. 


PREPARATORY  CLASS. 


Robert  W.Branch   North  Carolina. 

Edward  L.  Chapin   Dist.  Columbia. 

Julius  C.  Dargan   South  Carolina. 

Ransom  A.  Goodell   Michigan. 

Robert  M.Henderson   Pennsylvania. 

John  C.  Hummer   Iowa. 

William  S.  Johnson   Georgia. 


Isaac  Kaufmann.. 
Marcus  H.  Kerr. .  . 
Jacob  H.  Knoedler. 
William  J.  Nelson. 

John  Quinu  

David  S.  Rogers.. . 
Charles  G.  Rooks.. 


Dist.  Columbia. 
Michigan. 
Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 
Dist.  Columbia. 
South  Carolina. 
Michigan. 


In  the  primary  department. 


FEMALES. 


Justina  Bevan   Maryland. 

Melinda  Blair   Maryland. 

Sarah  B.Blair   Maryland. 

Marietta  Chambers   Fortress  Monroe. 

Elizabeth  Feldpusch   Maryland. 

Mary  Feldpusch   Maryland. 

Grace  A.  Freeman   Maryland. 

Sarah  A.  Gourley   Maryland. 

Catharine  Haldy   Maryland. 

Mary  M.  Ijams   Dist.  Columbia. 

Amanda  M.  Karnes   Maryland. 

Lydia  Lightner   Maryland. 

Caroline  Mades   Dist.  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  McCormick   Maryland. 

Lydia  A.Mitchell   Maryland. 


Mary  E.  McDonald  

Virginia  A.  Patterson... 

Jane  Pimes  

Hestor  M.  Porter  

Sarah  E.  Preston  

Georgiana  Pritchard  

Amelia  Riveaux  

Josephine  Sardo  

Floritida  C.  Snyder  

Catharine  T.  Steigelman. 

Grace  Webster  

Sarah  J.Wells  

Sophia  R.  Weller  

Sarah  A.  E.  Williams  


Dist.  Columbia. 
U.  S.  Army. 
Maryland. 
Maryland. 
Maryland. 
Maryland. 
Dist.  Columbia. 
Dist.  Columbia. 
Dist.  Columbia. 
Maryland. 
Maryland. 
Maryland. 
Dist.  Columbia. 
Dist.  Columbia. 
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H.  F.  Achy   Maryland. 

J.  O.  Amoss   Maryland. 

Joseph  Barnes.    Dist.  Columbia. 

James  D.  Bitzer   Maryland. 

Julius  W.  Bissett   Maryland. 

David  Blair   Maryland. 

Arthur  D.Bryant   Dist.  Columbia. 

John  E.  Bull   Maryland. 

Edward  T.  Burns   Dist.  Columbia. 

Edward  Carter   Dist.  Columbia. 

Edmund  Clark   Dist.  Columbia. 

John  Carlisle   Maryland. 

James  E.  Colleberry   Maryland. 

William  A.  Connolly   Dist.  Columbia. 

Henry  D ah  1   Maryland. 

Charles  Dashiell   Maryland. 

William  F.  Deeble   Dist.  Columbia. 

John  W.  Dechard   Dist.  Columbia. 

Alexander  W.Dennis   Dist.  Columbia. 

Peter  Duffy   Maryland. 

Lewis  C.Easterday   Maryland. 

Frederick  Eisenmann   U.  S.  Army. 

Robert  Ehlert   Maryland. 

John  P.  Fitzpatrick   Maryland. 

Abram  Frantz   Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Hagerty   Dist.  Columbia. 

Thomas  Hays   Maryland. 


IMS. 

Edward  Humphrey   Dist.  Columbia. 

R.  Plummer  Ijams   Dist.  Columbia. 

Edward  Jennings   Maryland. 

David  Kennedy   Maryland. 

John  Kennedy   Maryland. 

Frank  M.  Maslin   Maryland. 

Charles  Mathaei   Maryland. 

G.  E.  Messenburg   Maryland. 

William  H.  Myers   Dist.  Columbia. 

William  McElroy   Maryland. 

James  McBride   Dist.  Columbia. 

James  H.  Mooney   Maryland. 

William  Moriarty   Dist.  Columbia. 

Henry  O.  Nicol   U.  S.  Army. 

James  H.  Purvis   Dist.  Columbia. 

George  Rommal   Maryland. 

George  F.  Rodenmayer   Maryland. 

Charles  Schilliuger   Maryland. 

Aaron  B.  Showman   Maryland. 

Thomas  J.  Sprague   Maryland. 

Charles  W.  Stevenson   Maryland. 

Henry  Trieschmann,  jr.  Maryland. 

John  C.  Wagner   Dist.  Columbia. 

Henry  C.  Wentz   Maryland. 

Louis  Whittington   Dist.  Columbia. 

William  Wirrlein   Maryland. 

Samuel  Wisner   Maryland. 


REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  beginning 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber ;  the  second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last 
Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January, 
and  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  second  Thursday  in  Sep- 
tember. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Easter. 

IY.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations 
and  at  the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some 
special  urgent  reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by 
their  friends  must  be  paid  semi-annually  in  advance. 

YI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum 
covers  all  expenses  except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of 
those  who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the 
army  or  navy,  provided  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education. 

VIII.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  insti- 
tution of  deaf-mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the 
applicants  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  the 
State  for  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  application,  and  are  of  good 
mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions 
above  referred  to  are  requested  to  address  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with 
clothing,  and  it  is  important  that  upon  en  tering  or  returning  to  the  insti- 
tution they  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year. 
All  clothing  should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should 
be  addressed  to  the  president. 


APPENDIX. 


Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  principals  of  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  held  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  May  12,  13, 
14,  15,  and  16,  1868. 

In  March,  1868,  the  following  invitation  was  extended  by  the  officers 
of  the  Columbia  Institution  to  the  principals  of  all  the  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States: 

Washington,  D.  C,  March,  1868. 

Sir  :  The  increased  interest  manifested  by  the  public  during  the  past  year  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  taking-  in  certain  localities  the  form  of  hostility  to  the  system 
of  instruction  successfully  practiced  in  this  country  for  a  half  century,  has  led  the  officers 
of  this  institution  to  consider  the  present  an  opportune  time  for  the  assembling  in  conference 
of  those  best  fitted  by  practical  experience  and  long  study  to  judge  what  .measures  and 
methods  will  most  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  country. 

Besides  the  issues  iuvolved  in  what  may  be  termed  the  articulation  controversy,  there  are 
other  and  more  important  subjects  which  would  naturally  be  suggested  in  a  conference  of  the 
character  referred  to,  the  discussion  of  which  could  not  fail  to  elicit  an  interchange  of  ideas 
valuable  to  our  profession,  and  tending  to  benefit  those  for  whose  advancement  all  our  labors 
are  put  forth.. 

We  have,  therefore,  determined  to  invite  the  principals  of  the  regular  institutions  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  here  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  May  next,  to  discuss  on  the  three 
following  days  such  questions  as  may  be  brought  forward  relating  to  the  work  of  deaf-mute 
education.  To  this  conference  we  would  respectfully  and  cordially  invite  your  attendance, 
aud  would  suggest  that  you  prepare  for  presentation  one  or  more  papers  on  such  subjects  as 
may  have  received  your  particular  attention,  or  which  you  may  deem  of  special  importance 
in  our  work. 

Accommodations  for  all  who  may  attend  will  be  provided  in  or  very  near  the  institution. 
It  is  therefore  requested  that  intentions  to  be  present  may  be  communicated  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  those  who  design  to  submit  papers  announce  the  titles  in  advance. 
In  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  Columbia  Institution: 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  President. 

In  accordance  with  this  invitation  the  principals  met  for  organization 
in  the  library  of  the  Columbia  Institution  on  Tuesday,  May  12,  at  eight 
o'clock  p.  m.,  twelve  institutions  being  represented.  Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Institution,  expressed  his  great  pleasure  in 
greeting  so  many  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  in 
response  to  the  call  sent  forth,  had  come  hither  to  consult  upon  interests 
which  all  had  at  heart,  and  to  deliberate  for  the  welfare  of  those  to  whom 
they  had  given  their  life's  work;  and  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  institution,  extended  to  all  present  a  most  hearty  welcome, 
promising  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  the  institution,  sincere  efforts 
to  make  their  stay  profitable  and  agreeable.  He  then  nominated  Dr.  H. 
P.  Peet,  of  the  New  York  institution,  whom  he  styled  the  Nestor  of  the 
profession,  and  to  whom  he  personally  expressed  pleasure  that  he  was 
able  to  be  present,  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  preliminary  meeting.  Dr. 
Peet,  having  been  unanimously  chosen  to  this  office,  in  taking  the  chair 
thanked  the  conference  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  alluded  to 
the  topics  which  would  be  likely  to  engage  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference, and  the  great  benefits  to  those  present  and  the  institutions  they 
represented,  to  be  derived  from  a  full  and  free  interchange  of  views.  He 
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also  gave  account  of  the  accidental  presentation  to  him  by  a  tutor  in 
Yale  college  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  II.  Gallaudet,  applying  for  a 
new  teacher,  which  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing deaf-mutes,  and  of  a  casual  ride  in  a  stage-coach  with  the  present 
president  of  the  Columbia  Institution,  which,  occurring  just  before  appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  for  a  suitable  person  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  institution  at  Washington,  directed  his  attention  to 
Mr.  Gallaudet  as  the  right  man  for  the  place  and  led  to  his  appointment 
to  the  position,  showing  that  a  man's  life-work  is  often  determined  by 
events  which  at  the  time  seem  slight  and  insignificant.  He  congratu- 
lated the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  remarkable  success  that  had  fol- 
lowed it,  and  especially  in  the  organization  of  the  college  and  in  the  broad 
and  comprehensive  work  there  undertaken.  He  spoke  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  institution  into  a  national  high  school  as  having  been  a 
favorite  thought  in  his  mind  when  the  organization  of  an  institution  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  first  brought  to  his  notice,  and  he  rejoiced 
.  in  all  that  had  here  been  accomplished. 

Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  one  of#the  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution 
and  its  first  president,  then  followed,  saying,  that  he  joined  heartily  with 
the  president  of  the  institution  in  welcoming  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence to  this  city  and  this  institution,  and  that  he  personally  felt  great 
gratification  in  meeting  so  many  earnest  workers  in  a  good  cause.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  early  history  of  the  institution,  the  bringing  together 
of  a  few  poor  children,  whose  case  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
of  Washington,  and  whose  condition  led  to  an  examination  of  their  wants 
and  of  those  in  the  District,  and  that  to  a  legal  transfer  of  their  case  to 
himself ;  then  of  the  organization  of  the  institution  and  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  its  superintendency.  He  attributed  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  institution  under  God  to  the  energy,  fidelity,  and  wisdom  with 
which  its  affairs  had  been  conducted  by  the  president.  He  spoke  of  the 
college  as  a  marked  feature  in  the  work  here,  and  of  its  success  as 
justly  an  occasion  of  pride  and  gratification.  Alluding  to  the  subject  of 
different  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  said  that  this  insti- 
tution, feeling  it  desirable  that  American  institutions  should  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  suggestions  gained  from  observation  of  the  work  in  other 
countries,  had  commissioned  the  president  to  go  to  Europe  and  examine 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  he  had  gone  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
results  of  his  investigation  had  been  given  to  the  Avorld  in  his  able  and 
clear  report  published  soon  after  his  return.  Following  his  suggestions, 
this  institution  has  already  voted  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent 
instructor  in  articulation,  whose  time  should  be  devoted  to  training  such 
of  the  pupils  as  gave  promise  of  improvement  by  that  method.  They 
hoped  to  have  such  a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term.  He 
concluded  by  expressing  his  interest  in  the  objects  which  had  brought 
them  together  and  his  appreciation  of  the  great  importance  and  value 
of  the  work  in  which  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  engaged,  a 
work  that  must  be  dear  to  the  Saviour  of  men. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  of  New  York,  Professor  Edward 
A.  Fay,  of  the  National  Deaf-mute  College,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  a  business  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  chair,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gallaudet  of  Washington,  Turner  of 
Hartford,  Milligan  of  Wisconsin,  and  Palmer  of  North  Carolina,  to  report 
roll  of  members,  nominate  permanent  officers,  recommend  order  of  busi- 
ness and  topics  for  discussion. 
2  D  D 
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Waiting  the  report  of  this  committee,  a  motion  to  adjourn  having  been 
made,  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  led  the  meeting 
in  prayer,  after  which  the  conference  adjourned  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning. 

After  the  adjournment,  an  informal  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  prin- 
cipals present  were  called  upon  for  reports  from  their  several  institutions. 
These  reports,  giving  various  items  of  interest,  such  as  number  of  pupils, 
number  of  teachers,  length  of  course,  condition  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings, incidents  in  the  history,  were  very  interesting,  especially  those  from 
the  institutions  of  the  south,  which  had  experienced  greatest  interruption 
on  account  of  the  war.  Mr.  Palmer  gave  many  illustrations  of  the  dif- 
ficulties he  experienced  in  maintaining  his  institution  and  keeping  it 
from  molestation  from  the  armies  alternately  in  possession  of  Raleigh. 
I  lis  polities  had  alwa\  s  been  "to  honor  the  powers  that  be  and  take  care 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.'7  This  meeting,  which  was  free  and  cordial,  put 
the  members  of  the  conference  en  rapport  with  each  other,  giving  to  each 
a  knowledge  of  the  others'  position,  difficulties  and  peculiarities,  and  was 
a  lit  ting  prelude  to  the  harmonious  discussions  that  followed. 

Wednesday  Morning. 

Conference  met  at  the  hour  for  morning  prayers  in  the  college  chapel, 
the  students  assembling  with  them.  Scriptures  were  read  by  President 
Gallaudet  and  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Collins  Stone.  Immediately 
ntrer  the  religious  exercises  the  chairman  called  the  conference  to  order. 
The  minutes  of  the  preliminary  meeting  were  read  by  Professor  E,  A. 
Fay,  the  secretary,  and  approved. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  accepted: 

The  committee  of  arrangements  respectfully  recommend  the  following  gentlemen  to  be  the 
permanent  officers  of  the  conference : 
It.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Phillip  G.  Gillett.,  Vice-Presidents, 
W.  J.  Palmer,  Lewellyn  Pratt,  Secretaries. 

The  committee  report  also  the  following  membership  of  the  conference; 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  ex-Principal  American  Asylum. 

jKev.  Collins  Stone,  Principal  American  Asylum. 

H.  P.  Peet,  Emeritus  Principal  Neio  York  Institution. 

Isaac  L.  Peet,  Principal  New  York  Institution. 

Gilbert  O.  Fay,  Principal  Ohio  Institution. 

J.  C.  Covell,  Principal  Virginia  Institution. 

Rev.  Thomas  Mclntire,  Principal  Indiana  Institution. 

Willie  J.  Palmer,  Principal  North  Carolina  Institution. 

Phillip  G.  Gillett,  Principal  Illinois  Institution. 

Wesley  O.  Connor,  Principal  Georgia  Institution. 

W.  D.  Kerr,  Principal  Missouri  Institution. 

E.  M,  Kerr,  Vice-Principal  Missouri  Institution. 

H.  W.  Milligan,  M.  D  ,  Principal  Wisconsin  Institution. 

Egbert  L.  Bangs,  Principal  Michigan  Institution. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Talbot,  Principal  Iowa  Institution. 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President  Columbia  Institution. 

Joseph  H.  Johnson,  M  D  ,  Principal  Alabama  Institution. 

*  Warring  Wilkinson,  Principal  California  Institution. 

*  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  written  that  he  expected  to  be  present  and  his  name  was  inserted  in 
the  list  of  members,  but  being  detained  on  the  steamer  did  not  reach  Washington  till  confer 
ence  had  adjourned. 
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AS  HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  of  Washington. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,V  New  York. 

Prof.  Samuel  Porter,  of  Washington. 

Prof.  Lewellyn  Pratt,  of  Washington. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Fay,  of  Washington 

Prof.  James  M.  Spencer,  of  Washington. 

Mr.  James  Denison,  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Mellville  Ballard,  of  Washington. 

And  that  the  instructors  and  officers  of  the  Columbia  Institution  be  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  conference. 

The  committee  also  recommend  that  meetings  be  held  Wednesday  morning,  Thursday 
morning  and  alternoon,  Friday  morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  and  that  the  order  of  busi- 
ness for  Wednesday  morning  be — 
i    1st.  Reading  of  letters. 

*2d.  Paper  by  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.  Subject:  The  order  of  the  first  lessons  in  language  for 
a  class  of  deaf-mutes. 

3d.  Paper  by  M.  L.  Brock.    Subject:  The  better  method  of  teaching  a  class  of  beginners. 
4th.  Paper  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Talbot.    Subject:  The  proper  age  for  admissions  to  the. 
institutions  for  the  dtaf  and  dumb. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  respecting  organization  and! 
order  of  business  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  officers  appointed, 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  first  business  was  the  reading  of  letters,  and  the  secretary  pre 
sen  ted  letters  from  J.  L.  Noyes,  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  institu- 
tion, Lewis  H.  Jenkins,  principal  Kansas  institution,  J.  Van  Nostrand,. 
superintendent  of  the  Texas  institution,  J.  A.  Jacobs,  principal  Kentucky 
institution,  and  Dr.  Milligan  delivered  a  verbal  message  from  A.  B.  Hut- 
ton,  principal  Pennsylvania  institution,  all  expressing  regret  that  they 
could  not  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  conference  and  interest  in; 
the  object  for  which  the  conference  had  assembled. 

Rev.  Collins  Stone,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  then  having  taken  the 
chair,  the  president,  Dr.  Peet,  read  the  first  paper. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  FIRST  LESSONS  TN  LANGUAGE  FOR  A  CLASS  OF 

DEAF-MUTES. 

Twenty-four  years  have  passed  since  the  first  publication  of  a  little' 
volume  entitled  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  This  w  ork 
was  welcomed  at  the  time  with  general  satisfaction,  almost  with  enthu- 
siasm, by  teachers  of  deaf-mutes,  as  supplying  a  want  that  had  long  been 
felt.  Carefully  revised  two  or  three  years  later,  it  has  been  in  use  ever 
since  in  the  New  York  institution,  and  in  several  other  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  as  a  first  book  to  be  used  in  the  younger  classes. 

The  plan  of  this  work  aimed  at  something  more  than  a  mere  miscella- 
neous collection  of  familiar  words  and  phrases.  It  embodied  the  most 
earnest  systematic  attempt  in  our  language  to  write  a  first  book  for  deaf- 
mutes  on  a  principle  of  philosophical  progress.  It  was  a  work  to  which 
had  been  given  careful  reflection  and  faithful  labor,  guided  by  long  experi- 
ence, and  by  diligent  study  of  previous  efforts  in  the  same  direction.. 

While  this  work  has  maintained  its  ground  during  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  as  the  book  in  more  general  esteem  and  demand  for  the  use 
of  a  class  of  deaf-mute  beginners,  it  has  never  been  claimed  for  it  that  it 
did  not  admit  much  further  improvement.    To  cite  from  a  paper  read  at 
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the  second  convention  of  the  American  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
nearly  17  years  ago: 

Though  resting  in  the  conviction,  confirmed  alike  by  reason  and  experience,  that  the  gen- 
eral plan  on  which  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  formed  is  the  true  one,  and  will,  iu  its 
main  features,  stand  the  test  of  time,  I  am  very  far  from  imagining  that  it  cannot  be 
improved,  that  in  some  parts  a  better  order  of  lessons  cannot  be  devised,  ttiat  more  happily 
chosen  examples  cannot  be  given.  It  is  only  through  repeated  revisions,  and  the  modifica- 
tions suggested  by  experience  of  many  years,  that  a  work  of  this  kind  can  be  expected  to 
reach  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.* 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  my  cares  and  responsibilities  have  been  so 
multitudinous  that  the  leisure  and  opportunity  to  carefully  revise  at 
least,  the  elementary  volume  of  the  course,  long  looked  forward  to,  never 
came.  Compelled  by  the  burden  of  advancing  years  to  leave  that  labor 
for  younger  teachers,  I  yet  feel  it  a  duty  to  put  on  record,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  coming  after  me,  the  results  of  my  experience,  study, 
and  reflection,  as  to  the  proper  order  in  which  the  difficulties  of  language 
should  be  presented  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Let  us  inquire  what  is  the 
point  of  departure,  the  point  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  general  principles 
that  should  guide  our  choice  of  our  route.  These  points  being  settled, 
w  e  shall  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  agree  on  the  most  advantageous 
route  through  the  vast  mazes  of  language,  a  route  necessarily  devious, 
and  presenting  at  many  points  difficulties  of  choice  which  only  experience 
can  solve.  My  present  object  is  to  show  that  the  elementary  lessons 
were  constructed  on  correct  principles.  These  principles  being  agreed 
on,  the  modifications  of  details  can  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
improvement. 

The  only  objections,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  have  been  made  to  the  plan 
and  execution  of  the  elementary  lessons,  are,  that  it  introduces  grammar 
too  early  in  the  course,  and  that  it  does  not  introduce  lessons  in  "  connected 
language"  early  enough.  The  first  objection  is  a  misconception.  There 
is  nothing  of  technical  grammar  in  the  elementary  lessons.  Words  are 
indeed  arranged  according  to  their  grammatical  affinities;  but  every 
teacher  will  admit  that  if  the  deaf-mute  pupil,  coming  to  us  wholly 
ignorant  of  words,  is  to  be  taught  the  meaning  and  right  use  of  words  at 
all,  he  must  be  taught  that  certain  words  are  names  of  objects,  that  certain 
words  are  joined  to  the  former  to  distinguish  them  by  their  qualities, 
and  that  certain  other  words,  expressing  assertion,  and  usually  also  action, 
have  different  inflections  and  a  different  place  in  the  sentence  from  the 
first.  Children  who  hear  learn  words  in  spite  of  the  miscellaneous  way 
in  which  words  are  presented  to  them.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  to  whose 
memories  words  are  a  much  greater  burden,  and  who  lose  most  of  that 
living  interest  which  is  given  by  the  simultaneity  of  wTords  and  facts, 
need  all  the  advantages  that  order  and  gradation  of  difficulties  can  give 
them. 

The  second  objection  may  seem  to  some  to  have  more  wTeight.  Yet 
all  teachers  will  admit  the  propriety  of  beginning  with  short  single  words, 
passing  to  short  simple  sentences,  and  not  introducing  lessons  in  "con- 
nected language"  till  they  can  be  introduced  with  advantage.  How  soon 
they  can  be  thus  introduced  depends  on  so  many  considerations  that 
we  shall  probably  never  see  entire  agreement  of  views  on  that  point. 
I  note,  however,  that  in  the  only  work  that  is  used  in  this  country  by 
some  teachers  in  x>reference  to  the  elementary  lessons,  though  profes- 
s  Mlly  introducing  lessons  in  connected  language  "  earlier  than  usual," 
does  not  in  fact  introduce  them  earlier  than  the  elementary  lessons. 
Several  serious  difficulties  of  language,  it  is  true,  by  being  introduced 
in  a  more  "  desultory  way,"  are  rapidly  reached. 


*Proceedings  of  the  second  convention,  p.  62. 
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In  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
point  of  departure,  in  most  cases,  is  utter  ignorance  of  words,  and  a 
mind  so  little  developed  as  to  be  destitute  of  nearly  all  the  ideas  which 
we  express  by  words,  beyond  the  images  of  visible  objects,  which,  with 
their  actions  and  qualities,  pass  through  the  mind  as  in  a  camera  obscura. 

Tliis  mind  is  to  be  led,  so  far  as  time  and  natural  capacity  will  admit, 
to  the  full  mastery  of  one  of  the  most  copious  languages  spoken  by  man. 
And  to  the  mastery  of  a  language  it  is  essential  that  the  student  should 
become  able  to  think  and  reason  in  the  words  and  sentences  of  that 
language — that  is  to  say,  in  this  case,  in  their  written  or  manually  spelled 
equivalents.  This  is  an  ability,  indeed,  seldom  attained  to  the  full  extent 
by  true  deaf-mutes;  still  we  should  make  it  the  mark  at  which  we  aim. 
The  more  nearly  that  mark  is  attained  the  more  useful  will  his  know- 
ledge of  our  language  be  to  the  pupil. 

There  are  two  principles  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  elementary  lessons  which  have  long  been  considered  as 
axioms,  and  which  have  been  the  guides  to  the  determination  of  the 
order  of  lessons :  First,  that  ideas  should  precede  words;  and  second, 
that  difficulties  should  be  divided  as  much  as  possible,  and  presented 
one  by  one  to  the  pupils. 

The  first  of  these  axioms  teaches  us  not  to  make  haste  to  introduce 
words  or  forms  of  construction  till  we  are  sure  the  pupil  can  grasp  the 
idea  they  represent ;  in  other  words,  to  let  the  development  of  his  les- 
sons in  language  wait  upon  the  development  of  his  ideas.  The  second 
teaches  us  to  begin  with  short  words  that  are  names  of  familiar  objects, 
and  to  introduce  one  by  one  the  elements  of  language  in  the  order  of 
their  simplicity,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  deaf-mute  will  use  them  cor- 
rectly and  intelligently  in  sentences  of  his  own.  The  first  axiom  has  a 
material  influence  on  the  practical  application  of  the  second,  for  in  a 
graduation  of  difficulties,  that  must  be  taken  to  be  the  least  which  is  the 
most  readily  comprehensible  to  a  deaf-mute.  Another  consideration 
of  great  moment  is,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  arrange  difficulties  so 
that  each  one  mastered  shall  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  next. 

There  are  other  principles  that  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  course  of  lessons,  such  as  the  advantage  of  illustrating  words 
and  phrases  by  contrast,  and  the  great  advantage  for  deaf-mute  children 
of  repeating  every  form  of  construction  in  a  sort  of  stanza  or  little  nur- 
sery form,  so  to  speak,  in  which,  under  the  same  form  of  construction, 
a  long  succession  of  pleasing  ideas  and  lively  figures  shall  be  called  up. 

Let  us  pass  to  details.  The  first  step  is  one  in  which  nearly  all  teach- 
ers of  deaf-mutes  agree.  We  present  to  the  pupil  several  familiar  ob- 
jects and  point  to  their  names,  printed  or  written.  A  more  advanced 
pupil  is  called  in,  who,  on  being  shown  any  one  of  the  names,  points  at 
once  to  the  object  it  represents  ;  and,  vice  versa,  the  object  being  shown, 
points  to  the  name.  This  process  is  repeated  till  the  pupil  has  thoroughly 
acquired  the  first  great  lesson  in  language,  that  certain  combinations  of 
letters  represent  certain  objects. 

This  lesson,  and  the  teaching  of  the  manual  alphabet,  will  be  to  the 
pupil  merely  interesting  plays.  The  study  of  set  lessons,  in  which  he  is 
to  commit  to  memory  daily  five  or  six  words,  will  be  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  a  mental  task.  The  pictures  in  which  these  lessons  are  illustrated 
will  make  them  more  attractive  ;  but  his  early  progress  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  ability  of  his  teacher  to  awaken  his  long  dormant  faculties 
and  interest  him  in  his  otherwise  dry  studies  by  means  of  little  descrip- 
tions and  incidents  connected  with  the  objects  of  his  lessons  related  in  a 
clear  and  graphic  pantomime. 
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In  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  more  especially,  the  motto  of 
the  teacher  should  be  repeat  and  revietv.  At  this  stage  of  his  progress 
the  pupil  has  scarcely  any  other  practice  in  the  use  of  words  than  that 
he  has  in  the  school  room ;  and  as  words  and  phrases  can  only  be  fixed 
in  his  memory  by  frequent  repetition,  the  teacher  must  so  arrange  his 
school  room  exercises  that  he  shall  use  many  times  every  word  he  has 
learned  in  different  combinations,  and  every  form  of  construction  with 
different  words.  Let  his  early  lessons  especially  be  indelibly  impressed 
on  his  memory  by  frequent  reviews.  It  is  self-evident  that  nothing  is 
gained  b\  such  hurry  of  progress  that,  while  seeming  to  advance  rapidly, 
the  pupil  is  in  fact  losing  his  acquisitions  as  fast  as  he  makes  them. 

And  yet  this  thoroughness  is  not  inconsistent  with  rapidity  of  pro- 
gress: several  new  words  should  be  taught  daily  ;  new  forms  of  construc- 
tion should  be  introduced  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  become  familiar.  When 
a  new  word  or  a  new  form  of  construction  is  introduced,  let  it  be  repeated 
in  sentences  in  which  as  many  as  possible  of  the  words  already  known 
shall  be  repeated.  This  should  be  done  to  some  extent  in  the  volume  of 
elementary  lessons  itself;  but  the  teacher  should  carry  out  the  principle 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  school-room. 

To  return:  the  second  step  of  the  course  is  one  in  which  most  teachers 
agree.  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  prefer  to  pass  at  once  from  the  little 
vocabulary  of  familiar  names,  long  enough  to  give  practice  in  writing- 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  short  sentences  embracing  a  noun  and 
a  verb  ;  but  the  majority  agree  with  the  celebrated  Bebian,  that  the 
adjective  more  naturally  follows  the  noun. 

The  adjective  is  much  more  easy  of  comprehension  to  a  deaf-mute  than 
the  verb  ;  for  while  the  former  represents  quality  simply,  (and  the  first 
adjectives  taught  should  express  the  most  obvious  qualities,  those  by 
which  objects  of  the  same  name  are  familiarly  distinguished  from  each 
other,)  the  latter  is  complicated  by  time,  assertion,  transit  iveness,  and 
other  modifications.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  explain  to  a  deaf-mute, 
the  actions  expressed  by  many  verbs,  but  the  essential  part  of  the  verb, 
its  reference  to  time  and  assertion,  will,  at  this  early  stage,  be  either 
vaguely  apprehended,  or  not  at  all.  Thus  the  pupil,  left  without  any 
other  guide  to  the  use  of  verbs  than  his  own  dialect  of  pantomime, 
necessarily  uses  them  incorrectly,  and  acquires  vicious  and  peculiar  modes 
of  expression,  of  which  it  is  difficult  afterward  to  break  him.  Moreover, 
in  teaching  adjectives,  we  have  in  our  language  no  variation  of  termi- 
nation to  embarrass  the  pupil,  (the  degrees  of  comparison  being  by  com- 
mon consent  reserved  to  a  much  later  period,)  while  the  use  of  the  sim- 
plest verbs  (unless  we  have  recourse  to  an  uncouth  jargon  for  the  early 
lessons,  like  some  of  the  German  teachers)  involves  the  necessity  of 
teaching  a  perplexing  variety  of  inflections.* 

We  also  hold  it  a  great  point  gained  when  we  can  lead  the  pupil  to 
combine  words  into  phrases  without  confusion  of  ideas,  and  to  perceive 
distinctly  that  two  or  more  words,  in  a  certain  customary  order,  repre- 
sent but  one  object.  By  practicing  him  early  in  writing  such  phrases  as 
"  A  white  horse,"  "  A  black  cat,"  "  A  yellow  flower,"  "  A  blue  ribbon," 
and  a  few  lessons  later,  u  A  large  white  horse"  "  A  large  black  cat,"  "  A 
wide  blue  ribbon,"  &c,  we  make  an  important  step  toward  teaching 
him  to  think  in  words,  and  enabling  him  to  attach  clear  and  correct  ideas 
to  collections  of  words  that  are  apt  to  puzzle  deaf-mutes  less  carefully 
and  systematically  instructed. 

For  these  reasons  we  prefer  to  teach,  before  coming  to  the  greater  dif- 


0  Proceedings  of  the  second  convention,  page  47. 
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Acuities  of  the  verb,  a  select  number  of  adjectives,  beginning  with  such 
as  ran  be  illustrated  by  cuts  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  derived  by 
contrast,  preferring  rather  to  introduce  first  the  same  name  combined 
with  different  ad  jectives,  than  the  same  adjectives  combined  with  differ- 
ent names.  These  are  classed  as  adjectives  of  color,  (section  2,)  and 
adjectives  of  form  and  dimension,  (section  3,)  and  these  are  in  sundry 
lessons,  to  be  indefinitely  extended  by  the  teacher  in  the  school-room, 
combined  with  the  singular  of  nouns  marked  by  the  article  a  or  an,  and 
with  the  plural,  marked  by  its  appropriate  termination. 

The  rules  for  the  plural  in  our  language  are  few  and  simple;  and  the 
irregular  plurals  in  common  use  present  so  small  a  burden  to  the  memory 
that  it  has  been  judged  best  to  teach  the  commonly  recurring  forms  of 
these  while  we  are  on  the  subject.  To  defer  to  a  later  period  the  plural 
of  such  common  words  as  baby,  ox,  foot,  sheep,  would  either  involve  the 
necessity  of  making  continual  corrections,  or  of  allowing  the  pupil  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  using-  such  words  erroneously.  It  is  better  to  give 
the  pupil  at  once  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  in  common  use. 
He  can  then  go  on  with  confidence  to  apply  his  general  rule  in  all  other 
eases  he  is  likely  to  meet  with.  In  fact,  the  irregular  plurals  present  no 
greater  difficulty  than  the  regular,  except  in  requiring  a  greater  effort 
of  the  memory.  The  real  difficulty,  or  stop  of  ascent  in  the  language' 
gained,  is  making  the  pupil  bear  in  mind  that  we  use  a  different  form  of 
the  word  when  more  than  one  object  of  the  same  kind  is  spoken  of. 

The  principle  of  the  remark  just  made  will  apply  to  other  cases.  The 
real  difficulties  of  language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  those  forms  and 
idioms  to  which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  their  own  natural 
dialect  in  gestures.  That  we  should  use  three  words  to  denote,  "Many 
fat  oxen?  or  u  two  fine  horses,"  or  five  words  to  say,  uMary  bought  three 
loaves  yesterday, v  or  six  to  say,  " Peter  hilled  two  snakes  last  summer,"  will 
appear  quite  natural  and  reasonable  to  a  deaf  mute  who  uses,  in  these 
cases  at  least,  just  as  many  signs  as  there  are  words.  The  order  of  the 
words  will  present  some  difficulty,  indeed,  and  it  will  require  consider- 
able practice  to  habituate  him  to  place  them  in  our  order.  But  still 
stranger  to  him  will  appear  the  change  of  form  of  the  words  horse,  ox,  loaf, 
andsn-ake  to  denote  more  than  one;  and  of  the  verbs  buy  and  Mil  to  denote 
past  time.  Let  it,  however,  be  once  fixed  in  his  mind  that  such  a  change 
must  be  made,  and  the  only  difficulty  of  the  irregular  terminations  is 
that  they  are  less  easily  remembered  than  the  regular  ones.  To  lessen 
this  last  difficulty,  after  allowing  sufficient  time  and  practice  for  the 
regular  termination  to  become  familiar,  the  most  common  Avoids  of 
irregular  termination  should  be  introduced,  classified  as  far  as  possible, 
and  well  impressed  on  the  memory  by  dint  of  repetition.  These  remarks 
are  rej>eated  from  a  paper  read  at  the  second  convention,  because  the 
early  teaching  of  the  irregular  inflections  of  words  has  been  objected  to 
as  if  it  presented  not  merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory,  but  a  serious 
difficulty  of  apprehension. 

Other  matters  are  introduced  before  coining  to  the  finite  verb,  as  well 
to  lend  interest  and  variety  to  the  lessons  and  favor  the  development  of 
the  pupil's  faculties,  as  to  collect  materials  from  which  sentences  are 
hereafter  to  be  formed.  We  teach  him  to  count,  (with  objects  of  course) 
as  far  as  31,  that  number  being  necessary  to  give  the  day  of  the  month, 
in  writing  dates;  we  introduce  two  or  three  verbs  in  the  imperative,  as 
bring,  lift,  strike;  we  vary  the  lessons  by  the  use  of  the  indefinite  pronouns 
some  and  many,  instead  of  definite  numbers;  in  contrast  with  the  indefi- 
nites a  and  some,  we  introduce  the  definite  pronouns  that  and  those;  we 
teach  the  pupil  to  comprehend  and  respond  to  the  interrogations,  How 
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many?  and  ye  test  his  intellectual  powers  in  making  the  most  easy  and 
obvious  classification  of  objects,  as  things  without  life,  animals  having 
lite,  and  persons  of  the  human  race.  Experience  has  shown  that  with 
many  deaf-mutes  this  last  exercise  is  very  interesting,  for  it  is  natural 
to  take  pleasure  in  exercising  new-found  powers,  whether  mental  or  physi- 
cal. We  give  them  some  practice,  also,  in  mental  arithmetic,  a  study 
which  cannot  be  begun  too  early:  and  teach  them  the  days  of  the  week 
and  month  by  requiring  each  to  write  the  date  every  morning  at  the 
head  of  his  slate.  Their  notions  of  time  must  be  enlarged  and  corrected 
before  we  can  profitably  teach  the  distinction  offenses. 

In  the  meantime  their  vocabulary  of  names  is  enlarging  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  and  in  section  VI  a  few 
additional  adjectives  are  introduced,  some  of  them  expressing  qualities 
which  cannot  easily  be  illustrated  by  cuts,  as  "a  good  watehf  "  a  bad  watch."* 
but  which  by  this  time  the  pupil  has  learned  to  distinguish  and  express 
by  signs.  One  of  the  lessons  in  this  section,  lesson  51,  is  devoted  to  im- 
pressing on  the  memory,  by  a  repetition  of  examples,  the  law  of  prece- 
dence between  two  adjectives  before  a  noun,  as  "A  large  white  horse,"'  or 
••A  little  yellow  bird."  not  a  Avhite  large  horse,  or  a  yellow  little  bird. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  though  in  the  course  of  the  first  fifty-live  lessons, 
occupying,  witli  a  class  of  fair  capacity,  and  a  teacher  of  tact  and  expe- 
rience, from  three  to  four  months,  no  complete  sentences  have  been 
introduced,  and  only  about  a  half  dozen  verbs  in  the  imperative  form, 
directing  actions  that  can  be  conveniently  performed  in  the  class,  (as 
bring,  lift,  &c.,)  still  much  more  has  been  done  than  merely  causing  the 
pupil  to  commit  to  memory  a  dry  list  of  words.  He  has  learned  that 
certain  words  represent  objects,  that  certain  other  words,  joined  to  these, 
mark  differences  of  color,  form,  quality,  and  the  words  thus  joined 
together  still  denote  but  one  object.  He  has  learned  to  count,  to  reckon 
time,  to  exercise  his  faculties  in  classifying  objects,  to  perceive  the  value 
of  one  written  form  of  interrogation,  to  know  that  some  phrases,  composed 
of  several  words  in  a  certain  order,  denote,  according  to  the  terminations 
of  the  last  word,  a  single  object  or  a  group  of  objects.  And  in  teaching 
all  this,  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  clearness  and  precision  of  ideas. 
Words  have  now  become  for  the  pupil  familiar  and  manageable  things. 
His  faculties  have  become  developed  by  conversations  in  signs  with  his 
teacher  and  his  schoolmates.  His  ideas  have  become  clearer ;  his  memory 
and  his  powers  of  discrimination  have  been  strengthened  by  daily  exer- 
cise during  several  months;  and  he  is  now  competent  to  advance  with 
somewhat  larger  strides,  and  to  scale  somewhat  steeper  ascents. 

Yet  we  still  adhere  to  our  principle  of  dividing  and  graduating  difficul- 
ties. The  participle  forms  an  easy  connecting  link  between  the  adjec- 
tive and  the  verb.  It  accurately  describes  the  pictures  or  real  scenes 
by  which  the  first  verbs  are  illustrated.  We  therefore  introduce  verbs 
first  in  the  form  of  the  participle,    A  boy  standing."  MA  girl  dancing," &c. 

The  propriety  of  beginning  with  the  participle  is  further  shown  when 
we  come  to  the  next  step.  To  illustrate  a  verb  by  a  picture  or  a  living 
example,  we  need  a  tense  strictly  present.  The  tense  usually  called  the 
present  is  not  in  our  language,  such  a  tense.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate 
for  our  pupils  that  the  most  simple  in  idea  of  our  tenses  separates  the 
a  ssertion  and  the  action.  John  is  walking.  Peter  is  not  walking.  Peter 
is  standing. 

This  form  being  well  impressed  in  the  pupil's  mind  by  repetition,  we 
endeavor  to  make  clear  to  him  the  important  distinction  between  the 
two  present  tenses,  a  distinction  which  we  have  known  deaf  unites  edu- 
cated in  a  desultory  method  to  labor  with  for  years  without  ever  compre 
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bending  it.  We  first  introduce  the  habitual  present  in  connection  with 
the  adverbs  sometimes  or  often,  and  contrast  it  with  the  actual  present. 
We  thus  endeavor  to  impress  in  the  pupil's  mind  that  the  latter  is  applied 
to  actions  going  on  at  the  moment,  Mary  is  writingjSLJid  that  the  former 
implies  a  habit  or  custom  of  performing  the  action.  Mary  dance*  some- 
times. She  is  not  dancing  noiv.  These  forms  mark  an  important  as  well 
as  simple  and  obvious  distinction.  A  clear  apprehension  of  it  will  greatly 
promote  the  correctness  with  which  the  pnpil  will  compose  sentences  of 
his  own. 

Here  then  is  room  for  the  teacher  to  spread  out  his  school-room  exer- 
cises in  many  series  of  sentences,  which  to  deaf  mutes  will  have  some- 
thing of  the  charm  which  nursery  rhymes  have  to  children  who  hear, 
yet  which  shall  be  strictly  rational.  Let  all  the  natural  or  characteristic 
actions  of  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  man,  a  woman,  a  horse,  a  bird,  &c.,be  described 
in  series  of  simple  sentences,  to  which  the  pupils  shall  be  encouraged  to 
make  additions  from  their  own  mental  stores,  e.  g. :  A  girl  sews  some- 
times. A  girl  dances  sometimes.  A  girl  runs  sometimes.  A  girl  plays 
sometimes.  A  girl  talks  sometimes.  A  girl  works  sometimes.  A  girl 
writes  sometimes.  A  girl  reads  sometimes.  A  girl  smiles  sometimes. 
A  girl  weeps  sometimes,  &c. 

These  are  then  connected  together  by  omitting  the  recurring  adverb. 
A  girl  sews.  A  girl  dances.  A  girl  runs.  A  girl  plays,  &c.  In  this 
way  collections  of  short  sentences  can  be  made  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
course,  which  for  our  deaf-mute  pupils  will  have  all  the  interest  of  "con- 
nected language." 

It  would  be  an  unnecessary  labor  to  follow  this  exposition  further. 
I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  to  show  that  the  order  of  the  lessons  was 
not  decided  on  without  careful  consideration,  and  that  there  were  reasons 
in  each  case  for  the  choice. 

It  occurs  to  me  here  to  observe  as  a  matter  of  much  practical  import- 
ance, not  indeed  referring  to  the  order  of  the  lessons,  but  to  the  manner 
of  teaching,  that  the  teacher  ought  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  practicable, 
to  lend  life  and  reality  to  his  lessons  in  language,  by  making  his  pupils 
write  sentences,  or  little  compositions  descriptive  of  objects,  or  pictures 
placed  before  them,  or  of  actions  performed,  or  scenes  acted  in  their 
presence.  You  have  all  probably  heard  of  the  German  man  of  science, 
who  seeing  a  public  exhibition  of  some  pupils  taught  after  the  method  of 
de  FEpee,  proposed  to  test  their  powers  of  independent  composition  by 
making  them  describe  an  action  performed  by  himself.  The  pupils, 
accustomed  only  to  write  from  the  dictation  of  signs,  failed  in  this  novel 
test. 

The}'  should  be  practiced  also  in  writing  out  stories  communicated  to 
them  in  pantomine,  which,  if  skilfully  made,  will  call  up  before  them  the 
scenes  of  life  with  almost  the  vividness  of  reality.  All  experienced  teach- 
ers know  that  it  is  a  much  better  mental  exercise,  and  a  far  better  test 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  language,  to  have  the  pupils  write  out  a  story  from 
a  natural  pantomime,  than  from  signs  in  the  order  of  the  words. 

While  the  order  of  lessons  which  I  adopted  appeared  to  me,  after  care- 
ful study,  to  be  the  best,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am 
sensible  it  might  be  improved  in  several  respects,  and  I  woidd  further 
say  that  I  am  far  from  disapproving  the  introduction  of  words,  or  even 
occasionally  of  difficulties  of  construction,  in  advance  of  their  order  in 
the  book,  when  they  are  needed  to  enable  the  pupil  to  express  correctly 
in  words  some  interesting  incident  that  may  break  the  general  monotony 
of  school  life,  especially  in  writing  letters  to  his  friends,  or  to  prepare 
him  with  a  stock  of  questions  and  answers  for  his  vacation.   A  course  of 
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instruction  for  deaf-mutes  should  be  regarded  as  furnishing  aids  and  not 
fetters  to  a  judicious  teacher. 

And.  finally,  1  would  repeat,  as  of  prime  importance,  the  maxim  to 
review,  review,  REVIEW,  every  lesson.  That  a  little  book  well  studied 
is  better  thau  a  library  skimmed  over  and  forgotten,  is  as  true  as  it  is 
that  a  little  farm  well  tilled  is  more  profitable  than  a  large  one  only 
scratched  over. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  one  written  by  M.  L.  Brock,  one  of  the 
instructors  in  the  Illinois  institution.  The  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Gillett, 
who,  in  presenting  it,  stated  that  it  was  originally  prepared  for  and  read 
before  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  their  institution,  and  not  designed 
to  have  a  wider  publicity,  but  that  he  had  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Brock  to 
permit  him  to  bring  it  to  this  meeting.    It  was  entitled — 

A  BETTER  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTING  A  CLASS  OF  BEGINNERS. 

As  each  autumn  returns  our  institution  receives  a  large  number  of  new 
pupils.  The  older  members  of  the  school  call  them  the  ignorant  class, 
a  name  certainly  not  inappropriate*  when  we  consider  their  position  as 
intellectual  beings.  They  are  very  ignorant.  They  live  in  the  lowest 
and  darkest  valleys  surrounding  that  "hill  of  science"  up  whose  sides 
we  propose  lo  conduct  them. 

Now,  that  we  may  enter  upon  this,  most  emphatically,  up-hill  work  v 
of  their  instruction,  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success,  we  must  first 
impure  into  their  condition,  and  see  what  foundation  there  is  upon  which 
to  build.  We  must  also  try  to  find  out  what  they  know,  and  then  deter- 
mine how  this  knowledge  already  possessed  may  be  best  used  in  imparting 
more. 

They  are  brought  to  us  at  various  ages,  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty 
years.  We  must  not  suppose  that  their  minds  have  remained  dormant 
up  to  the  time  of  their  coming  to  school.  There  is  only  one  thing  wanting 
to  make  many  of  them  as  bright  as  any  children  in  the  land  :  that  one 
thing  is  language.  The  rude,  self-acquired  gesture  language  which  they  use 
in  making  known  their  wants,  limits  their  conversation  to  a  very  small 
number  of  topics,  and  even  upon  these  they  may  entertain  very  incorrect 
views.  Whether  they  can  think  and  form  ideas  respecting  matters  upon 
which  they  cannot  converse,  is  a  question  too  metaphysical  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  paper  of  this  kind. 

Their  powers  of  observation  are  gem  rally  very  acute;  developed, 
perhaps,  more  than  in  speaking  children.  When  examining  some  object 
which  a  wakens  their  interest,  t  hey  often  manifest  great  curiosity  as  to  the 
uses  of  those  minor  parts,  which  would  escape  the  notice  of  more  educated 
persons.  This  faculty  in  the  mutes  of  seeing  and  noting  everything  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  equalled  by  their  aptness  in  imitating  forms.  But 
this  may  be  considered  the  result  of  constant  practice.  Even  the  signs 
which  they  use  in  talking  consist  merely  of  copies  of  motions  and  shapes. 
All  that  they  learn  up  to  the  time  of  entering  the  institution  is  from 
imitation.  Their  very  ideas  are  borrowed  from  surrounding  objects,  and 
stored  away  by  memory,  to  be  called  up  whenever  occasion  may  demand. 

If  they  ever  link  their  thoughts  together  so  as  to  reason,  either  from 
cause  to  effect  or  from  effects  "back  to  causes,  the  process  is  so  strange 
and  unnatural  as  to  be  as  incomprehensible  to  us  as  the  instinct  of  the 
brutes.  A  speaking  child,  by  associating  with  intelligent  persons,  will, 
without  effort,  imitate  their  modes  of  thinking  as  much  as  their  methods 
of  acting.   In  fact  one  of  the  results  of  education  seems  to  be  to  produce 
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in  different  minds  the  same  kind  of  channels  for  the  flowing  of  ideas. 
Give  two  men  similar  premises  and  we  expect  them  to  come  to  similar 
conclusions.  Two  persons  with  cultivated  minds  maybe  engaged  in 
conversation ;  a  pause  of  a  moment  may  occur,  and  then  one  of  them 
begin  talking  on  an  entirely  different  theme;  yet,  if  it  be  not  suggested 
bj'  some  outward  object,  his  companion  can  almost  invariably  replace 
the  missing  links  and  discover  the  connection  between  the  two  subjects. 
But  the  reasoning  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute,  whatever  his  methods 
may  be,  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  rules  which  belong  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  forms  no  fulcrum  upon  which  his  teacher  may 
place  a  lever  to  move  the  mind.  He  is  prevented  by  his  infirmity  from 
hearing  people  talk ;  does  not  understand  their  mental  operations  and 
therefore  cannot  imitate  them.  His  ideas  seem  to  come  at  random  and 
often  without  any  connection,  while  his  mind  is  as  destitute  of  channels 
as  a  level  floor.  This  is  proved  in  the  letters  of  some  of  the  older  pupils, 
in  which  their  parents  are  informed,  about  every  fourth  sentence,  that 
they  are  expected  to  u  write  a  letter  soon."  The  intervening  sentences 
are  usually  to  the  effect,  that  "  Dr.  Gillett  is  principal  of  this  institution." 
"  All  the  pupils  are  well ;  but  some  boys  and  girls  are  sick,"  and  u  all 
the  pupils  will  go  home  in  June."  All  very  interesting  information  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  becoming  rather  stale  by  being  repeated  too  often  in 
the  same  letter.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  whole  production  is  merely 
an  effort  of  the  memory.  We  may  then  safely  put  down  the  following 
three,  points  as  a  foundation  on  which  the  first  part  of  a  deaf-mute's 
education  must  be  built :  First;  an  acute  observation ;  second,  great 
aptitude  for  imitating  forms ;  and  third,  a  retentive  memory.  Upon 
these  the  teacher  must  begin  operating ;  bearing  in  mind,  however, 
that  his  work  for  the  present  is  to  teach  language ;  to  train  those  under 
his  care  to  express  themselves  in  writing;  instead  of  signs.  How  this 
can  be  best  accomplished  so  as  to  save  time  and  promote  accuracy  is 
the  all-important  question. 

By  reference  to  the  last  report  of  this  institution  we  find  that  the 
principal  has  stated :  "  The  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  yet 
in  its  infancy ;  and  the  best  methods  of  their  instruction  are  still  matters  of 
controversy,  and  will  probably  so  remain  for  years  to  come."  This  is 
undoubtedly  true;  controversy  will  only  cease  when  perfection  is  attained. 
Perfection  can  only  be  arrived  at  through  long  and  patient  experiment. 
It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  know  that  the  results  of  these  investi- 
gations are  not  limited  to  the  unfortunate.  They  extend  to  the  cause 
of  education  at  large.  It  is  a  fact  capable  of  proof  that  some  of  the  most 
improved  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  our  common  schools  have 
been  evolved  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And  such  men  as 
Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  others  who  have  labored  so  zealously  and 
efficiently  in  this  field,  deserve  not  only  the  thanks  of  the  mute,  but  the 
nation's  gratitude.  For  if  an  enlightened,  Christian  philanthrophy  no 
longer  demanded  the  establishment  and.  support  of  these  institutions, 
even  then  the  State  would  suiter  loss  by  having  them  swept  away.  We 
have  to  deal  with  mind  in  a  very  crude  condition:  are  compelled  to 
develop  the  most  natural  methods  of  presenting  truth,  consequently 
our  modes  of  teaching  are  found  to  be  among  the  best  for  all  classes  of 
children.  If  there  be  instructors,  who  do  these  things  better  than  we, 
they  will  be  found— not  in  our  colleges,  with  their  traditional  forms  and 
blind  attachment  to  old  ideas,  where  art  has  smothered  nature  and  lan- 
guages already  dead  are  again  murdered,  but  seldom  mastered,  by  being 
studied  backwards — but  they  will  be  found  laboring  with  a  still  lower 
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grade  of  intellect  in  those  recently  founded  schools  for  the  education  of 
idiots. 

In  the  absence  of  revelation,  man  can  find  no  better  guide  than  nature. 
This  is  especially  true  in  matters  pertaining  to  education.  The  teacher 
must  endeavor  to  find  the  most  natural  methods  of  imparting  instruction, 
resting  assured  that  they  are  the  best.  Just  in  the  proportion  that  he 
fails  of*  fi  nding  these  will  he  fail  of  success.  This  then  must  be  the  object 
ever  kept  in  view  by  one  who  takes  a  class  of  beginners,  lie  needs  very 
few  artificial  aids.  Some  pictures  of  Avell  known  objects,  and  the  school 
room  furniture  are  all  the  books  required.  No  child,  whether  speaking 
or  mute,  can  understand  the  use  of  a  letter,  consequently  no  time  ought 
to  be  lost  in  trying  to  teach  the  alphabet.  With  speaking  children, 
just  learning  to  read,  the  word  method  may  be  the  best,  because  they  use 
words  in  talking.  It  is  the  natural  process,  by  which  they  impart  and 
receive  ideas.  But  words  and  letters  are  alike  mysteries  to  the  mute. 
His  signs  represent  ideas  complete  in  themselves,  not  elementary  parts 
and  sounds.  The  first  thing  then  to  be  placed  before  the  class  should 
be  a  full,  simple  sentence.  It  should  be  the  written  expression  for 
some  very  familiar  occurrence,  and  one  which  they  can  easily  render 
into  signs.  They  should  be  requested  to  write  it  on  the  slate  immedi- 
ately.,  The  mind  must  understand  the  expression,  the  eye  take  in  the 
shape,  the  .hand,  not  the  tongue,  must  imitate,  and  the  memory  must 
retain  it. 

This  will  seem  to  be  a  work  too  difficult  for  young  minds  ;  yet  it  is 
neither  so  laborious  orfunnatural  as  the  old  dull  operation  of  first  master- 
ing the  alphabet.  It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  in  this  institution 
that  a  class  will  learn  twenty-six  sentences  more  easily  than  twenty-six 
letters. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  in  "The  Synopsis  of  Primary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
given  in  the  proceedings  of  the  fifth  convention,  says  uit  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  teach  him  (the  mute)  the  small  letter  only ;  he  will  acquire  the 
capitals  as  he  progresses  without  any  labor."  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  let  us  go  further.  Let  us  teach  him  sentences  and  he  will 
then  learn  the  use  of  both  letters  and  words. 

The  sentence  is  the  normal  condition  of  language.  The  most  simple 
idea  formed  in  the  chambers  of  the  brain,  when  dressed  for  expression, 
will  be  found  wearing  at  least  the  subject  and  predicate,  and  most  gen- 
erally the  object. 

Now  the  sign  language,  in  its  most  improved  state,  is  very  elliptical, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  literal  translation  into  English  will  not  make 
even  respectable  nonsense.  This  is  the  case  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  the  rude  pantomime  used  by  our  pupils  on  first  entering  school,  con- 
sequently to  judge  of  their  mental  operations  by  any  such  close  inter- 
pretations would  be  very  unjust.  Full  sentences  must  be  the  represen- 
tatives of  their  ideas. 

I  once  had  occasion  to  ask  a  group  of  boys  who  were  standing  idle 
when  they  ought  to  have  beeu  at  work,  what  emplojmient  had  been 
assigned  them.  They  all  very  readily  gave  the  desired  information, 
except  one  who  was  a  recent  arrival.  He,  after  some  hesitation,  made 
the  shape  of  a  horn  with  a  motion  of  hooking.  His  true  meaning,  which 
could  only  be  arrived  at  in  connection  with  the  question  asked  and 
answers  given  by  the  others,  was,  "  I  take  care  of  the  cattle."  If  I  had 
them  made  the  same  gestures,  written  out  the  sentence,  and  had  him 
copy  it  a  few  times,  he  would  thenceforth  have  been  able  to  tell  in  writing 
what  his  employment  was  out  of  school  hours.  And  he  would  have 
understood  the  true  import  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  though  he  had 
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been  at  school  only  a  few  days  and  knew  but  very  few  letters  of  tlie 
alphabet.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional  instance.  Their  language 
is  not  usually  so  meager.  What  I  wish  to  show  by  this  is  that  the 
teacher  must  go  to  the  pupils  for  ideas;  must  find  out  what  they  mean 
by  their  motions  and  then  give  them  the  same  meaning  expressed  in  the 
very  best  of  written  English.  If  possible,  have  them  communicating 
with  each  other  in  writing  the  very  first  day  at  school.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  ha  ving  them  translate  their  own  signs.  If  we  would 
pay  more  attention  to  this  mode  of  conversation,  introduce  it  early  and 
rigidly  adhere  to  it  throughout  the  course,  we  would  not  be  so  chagrined 
by  having  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  leave  the  institution  incapa- 
ble of  correctly  using  the  idioms  of  our  language. 

I  am  aware  that  there  maybe  objections  urged  to  the  sentence  method 
of  teaching.  One  of  the  first  will  be  that  it  introduces  all  the  parts  of 
speech  immediately,  and  will  produce  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
learner.  But  this  objection  is  founded  on  an  error.  The  child  has  no 
business  to  meddle  with  the  "parts  of  speech"  or  anything  else  as  taught 
in  our  common  school  grammars.  If  his  idea  require  the  pronoun  me  in 
in  his  first  sentence,  let  him  have  it.  Is  it  not  to  him,  as  to  each  one  of 
us,  the  most  important  word  in  the  English  language  f  Is  it  not  one  of 
the  first  sounds  intelligibly  uttered  by  the  young  prattler  %  Nothing  can 
be  more  unnatural  than  the  old  plan  of  dividing  words  into  classes  and 
then  teaching  them  separately.  Grammar  was  made  to  fit  language  and 
not  language  for  grammar. 

This  fondness,  which  we  all  more  or  less  manifest,  for  what  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  every  rule  of  common  sense,  is  the  result  not  of  investiga- 
tion but  of  filial  attachment  to  the  old  high  school  and  college,  curricu- 
lum ;  where  we  studied  first  the  grammar,  then  the  vocabulary,  followed 
by  translating  into  English,  and  lastly  the  forming  of  Greek  and  Latin 
sentences.  And  though  many  of  us  left  our  alma  maters  after  from  four 
to  six  years'  hard  study,  innocent  of  having  mastered  these  languages? 
yet  we  deem  any  departure  from  the  time-honored  regime  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  fifth  commandment,  and  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  cut- 
ting short  of  our  influence. 

Another  objection  to  this  method  will  be  that  it  requires  the  teacher 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sign  language,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  translate  the  crude  signs  of  his  pupils;  whereas  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  have  about  half  the  beginning  classes  taught  by  beginning 
teachers,  who  know  as  little  of  the  meaning  of  these  wild  gesticulations 
as  their  pupils  do  of  written  characters.  Sow  if  this  method  will  only 
succeed  in  breaking  up  this  pernicious  practice,  it  will  have  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  good  for  the  unfortunate  children  of  silence.  The  posi- 
tion of  instructor  of  the  beginning  classs  hould  be  considered,  as  it  really 
is,  the  post  of  honor  in  our  institutions.  To  that  work  should  be  assigned 
the  best  talent  and  largest  experience  contained  in  the  faculty.  The 
common  error  just  at  this  point  has  contributed  largely  to  the  failures 
which  disgrace  our  schools.  The  first  impressions  made  upon  the  minds 
of  these  children  are  the  most  lasting.  And  no  teacher  who  has  been 
engaged  in  this  profession  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  has  failed 
to  realize  that  mistakes,  either  learned  or  allowed  to  go  uncorrected 
during  the  first  year,  are  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  Our  novitiates, 
who  come  fresh  from  academies  and  colleges,  should  be  assigned  more 
advanced  classes,  where  the  mode  of  instruction  is  more  like  that  of  our 
common  schools  and  where  the  fewer  signs  used  the  better. 

But  after  all,  the  main  objection  will  be  that  the  sentence  is  too  heavy, 
and  if  the  pupils  do  learn  it,  it  will  only  be  as  the  parrot  learns  to  talk. 
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The  best  refutation  that  I  can  give  to  this  is  to  relate  a  little  ot  my  own 
experience.  A  few  years  ago,  after  having  graduated  my  class  in  June, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  term  I  was  permitted  to  take  charge  of  the 
beginning  class  for  a  few  weeks,  until  the  school  should  be  reorganized. 
I  still  retained  great  reverence  for  the  old  methods  of  instruction.  Let- 
ters, thought  I,  are  the  foundation  of  written  language,  therefore  it  is 
evident  that  letters  must  be  first  learned.  I,  however,  determined  not  to 
spend  time  in  trying  to  master  the  whole  of  the  alphabet,  but  wished  to 
pass  to  Avoids  and  then  to  sentences  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Acting  on 
this  idea,  the  first  thing  I  did  on  entering  the  school-room,  the  morning 
of  the  first  day,  was  to  playfully  make  a  dash  at  a  little  fellow's  face  and 
triumphantly  bear  off  his  nose,  represented  by  my  thumb  between  the 
first  and  second  fingers.  The  example  was  contagious.  Every  boy  be- 
came suddenly  enamored  of  his  neighbors  nose.  They  had  learned  that 
movement  at  home.  It  was  an  old  play.  But  that  is  our  sign  for  the 
letter  t,  so  they  wrote  f,  as  I  did,  on  the  large  slates,  and  never  forgot  it; 
though  they  never  knew  what  it  meant.  While  I  kept  the  class  I  could 
never  write  that  letter  without  some  boy  trying  to  take  some  other  boy's 
nose.  And  I  suppose,  that  for  as  much  as  a  year,  the  members  of  that 
class  thought  it  was  the  written  expression  for  pulling  the  nose.  The 
next  thing  I  did  was  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  c,  have  them  make 
it  and  write  it;  but  c  was  hard  to  learn.  There  was  no  interesting  asso- 
ciation to  attract  attention  and  aid  the  memory.  The  letter  a  was  equally 
unintelligible,  but  finally  mastered.  By  the  close  of  the  first  day  the 
whole  class  could  write  the  word  cat,  make  the  sign  for  the  animal,  and 
know  what  it  meant,  at  least  when  aided  by  a  large  picture. 

On  coming  together  the  next  morning,  I  examined  my  lot  of  pictures 
with  a  view  to  finding  some  animal  whose  appearance  should  be  as  famil- 
iar as  that  of  the  cat,  and  whose  name  should  contain  neatty  the  same 
letters.  The  rat  filled  these  conditions.  Only  one  new  letter  to  learn. 
That  was  considered  thoroughly  mastered  after  a  siege  of  about  two  hours. 
Then  the  picture  of  the  rat  was  placed  along  with  that  of  the  cat  on  the 
frame  of  the  large  slate ;  the  first  at  the  right-hand  corner,  the  latter  at 
the  left,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  looking  at  her  intended  victim.  No 
sooner  was  this  arrangement  made  than  one  little  fellow  said,  in  very 
expressive  signs,  that  the  cat  would  eat  the  rat.  It  was  something  that 
he  had  often  seen  occur.  Here,  then,  was  the  verb  we  wanted.  We  soon 
learned  the  new  letters,  e  and  s,  and  then  I  wrote  out  the  full  sentence, 
"A  cat  eats  a  rat."  This  closed  the  second  day.  Next  morning,  on  review, 
I  found  that  the  whole  class  would  write  out  the  sentence  from  signs  more 
readily  than  any  word  or  letter,  except  /,  which  helped  to  compose  it. 
Their  countenances  showed  that  they  understood  the  expression.  They 
could  write  it  to  each  other,  and  then  make  signs  for  it.  They  seemed 
to  realize  that  their  method  of  communication  by  gestures  was  not  the 
only  one,  after  all,  which  they  could  use,  but  that  those  white  characters 
on  the  board  meant  something  very  much  like  talking.  They  did,  how- 
ever, take  a  greater  interest  in  the  letter  t  than  they  did  in  the  full  sen- 
tence. But  this  resulted  from  the  fact  that  they,  like  many  older  per- 
sons, were  glad  of  any  excuse  which  would  allow  them  to  pull  a  neighbor's 
nose. 

I  then  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  my  improved  method,  for  an 
improvement  on  the  old  it  certainly  was,  amounted  to  relatively  nothing. 
It  was  about  as  sensible  as  if  one  should  try  to  aid  a  boy's  comprehen- 
sion of  the  shape  and  uses  of  a  house,  by  first  whipping  him  with  a  shingle 
and  then  showing  him  a  brick  and  a  nail.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
he  shoidd  receive  an  incorrect  impression  as  to  the  use  of  the  shingle, 
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while  the  brick  and  the  nail  would,  in  all  probability ?  suggest  nothing  to 
his  mind.  How  much  more  reasonable  to  let  him  examine  a  house  as  a 
whole,  furnished  and  complete,  and  there  learn  the  use  of  the  materials 
employed  in  its  construction.  This  he  would  easily  do,  requiring"  but  lit- 
tle if  any  assistance.  Then  he  would  retain  in  his  mind  the  shape  of  the 
house  with  its  windows,  doors,  and  chimneys  more  easily  than  the  form 
of  any  of  its  unattractive  parts.  But  if  permitted  to  examine  many  build  - 
ings, his  attention  would  be  a  wakened  to  the  uses  of  these  parts,  by  see- 
ing them  occupy  different  positions  in  different  structures.  In  like  man- 
ner it  was  far  better  to  give  the  learner  sentences  containing  interesting 
ideas,  and  let  him  there  learn  the  uses  and  meaning  of  words  and  letters., 
than  to  cause  in  him  a  disgust  and  hatred  for  schools  and  learning  by  com  - 
pelling him  to  con  over  a  lot  of  dry,  unintelligible  elementary  characters. 
It  is  a  cruel  mercy  which  administers  language  to  young  minds  in  homoeo- 
pathic doses. 

The  eye  can  see  a  full  sentence  just  as  easily  as  one  word  or  one  letter. 
If  that  sentence  be  the  expression  for  some  familiar  idea,  the  mind  can 
more  easily  comprehend  it  than  any  of  its  separate  parts,  and  of  course 
whatever  is  best  understood  is  most  easily  remembered. 

It  requires  the  education  and  scientific  knowledge  of  our  best  natural- 
ists to  take  a  tooth,  and  from  that  determine  the  shape,  size,  and  habits 
of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged,  though  a  man  of  very  ordinary  attain- 
ments can  decide  what  kind  of  teeth  ought  to  be  in  the  jaw  when  he  sees 
the  animal  engaged  in  eating.  The  synthetic  is  the  most  unnatural  of 
all  processes  of  reasoning,  yet  it  is  the  one  by  which  too  many  teachers 
expect  children  to  acquire  language.  Against  this  tyranny  the  pupil 
may  not  rebel.  He  may  prefer  nature  to  art,  but  must  not  set  up  his 
wishes  against  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  instructors.  The  right  to  show 
a  distaste  for  things  not  understood  rs  granted  only  to  infants,  and  even 
they  are  often  driven  to  half-way  submission.  I  suppose  every  one  has 
noticed  how  stupidly  and  carelessly  a  child  just  learning  to  talk  will  fol- 
low a  person  through  every  word  of  a  sentence  and  only  seem  to  grasp 
the  idea  when  the  last  word  is  repeated.  Then  the  countenance  will 
brighten,  and  perhaps  he  will  repeat  the  sentence  over  two  or  three  times 
very  rapidly  and  with  surprising  energy.  This  shows  that  children  like 
to  say  what  they  understand,  and  so  will  deaf-mutes  find  a  pleasure  in 
writing  a  sentence  the  meaning  of  which  they  fully  comprehend.  They 
are  not,  however,  going  to  be  satisfied  with  the  dry  bones  of  language 
thrown  to  them  one  at  a  time.  I  know  that  it  is  often  stated  that  the 
acquired  power  of  writing  the  names  of  objects  is  to  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child  a  source  of  great  joy — it  opens  to  his  mind  a  new  world.  This  is 
true  to  some  extent.  At  first  it  is  novel ;  but  he  soon  becomes  tired  of 
almost  every  name  but  his  own;  that  has  such  an  intimate  connection 
with  himself  that  it  cannot  grow  old.  If  the  others  be  not  made  to  form 
new  and  entertaining  combinations  they  will  soon  lose  their  interest. 
There  must  be  some  action  among  them,  and  verbs  are  to  be  called  to 
there  aid. 

Children's  minds  prefer  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  And  in  this  they 
only  resemble  the  older  members  of  the  human  family.  We  all  find 
pleasure  in  looking  at  a  cage  with  a  bird  in  it  j  though  we  should  feel 
considerable  disgust  at  any  one  who  should  expect  us  to  go  into  ecstacies 
over  a  stray  feather  or  a  bit  of  wire. 

Were  I  now  called  upon  to  take  a  new  class,  I  would  not  begin  with  t 
or  with  cat.  If  I  wished  to  use  the  sentence  before  referred  to,  I  should 
take  the  two  animals  to  the  school-room  and  have  the  eatings  operation 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils.   I  should  watch  for  their  signs. 
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and  then  give  them  the  same  idea  in  writing*  J  should  make  sure  that 
they  understood  the  written  expression;  this  should  he  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  their  minds.  Then,  when  sent  to 
the  board,  their  interest  would  not  allow  them  to  be  content  with  copy- 
ing the  sentence  once;  but  they  would  write  it  again  and  again  of  their 
own  accord.  And  it  would  not  be  long  before  that  interesting  piece  of 
information  would  be  heralded  abroad,  by  being  represented  in  large  let- 
ters on  every  out-building  surrounding  the  institution.  It  would  never 
be  forgotten.  The  great  cause  of  forgetfulness  is  a  want  of  interest  at 
the  time  of  learning  the  lesson.  We  complain  of  evanescent  impressions 
when  in  fact  there  were  no  impressions  made.  To  a  new  class  who  do 
not  know  why  they  come  to  school  or  why  they  should  try  to  acquire  an 
education,  the  teacher  must  supply  the  incentive.  The  mode  of  doing 
this  is  not  a  subject  for  rules.  It  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  his  own  com- 
mon sense  and  ingenuity.  To  borrow  a  figure  from  the  printing  office; 
if  interest  be  made  to  ink  the  dull  form  of  the  lesson,  the  impression  on 
memory's  sheet  will  be  lasting.  But  if  the  instructor  fail  to  impart  this 
he  must  not  be  astonished  if  he  find  no  impression  made. 

A  child  when  learning  to  sing,  is  encouraged  to  warble  the  simple  air 
fitted  to  words,  the  sentiment  of  which  very  much  increases  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  the  exercise.  If  this  ornamental  branch  of  his  edu- 
cation is  to  be  improved,  vocalizing  cadenzas  and  trills  are  introduced; 
but  not  until  he  can  comprehend  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
training.  Suppose  he  should  be  compelled  to  spend  his  precious  play- 
time in  learning  the  names  of  notes,  running  the  gamut  and  producing 
only  the  elementary  sounds,  would  it  not  result  in  developing  a  distaste 
for  music  ? 

Now  shape  is  to  the  eye  of  the  mute  what  sound  is  to  the  open  ear. 
And  upon  his  acquirement  of  written  language  must  depend  both  his 
happiness  and  usefulness;  consequently  no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
so  present  this  to  his  mind  that  his  interest  may  never  pall  while  in  the 
pursuit.  This  can  only  be  best  accomplished  by  having  him  practice 
giving  expression  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  The  written  char- 
acters are  thus  made  to  assume  a  personal  relation  to  himself.  They  are 
the  clothing  of  his  own  ideas,  and  his  parental  regard  will  induce  him  to 
see  to  it  that  every  part  occupies  its  proper  place.  His  eye  will  soon 
learn  to  detect  an  error  either  in  the  position  or  spelling  of  a  word  as 
easily  as  the  ear  discovers  a  discord.  And  by  this  means  he  will  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  shapes  and  meaning  of  words ;  and  event- 
ually with  the  signs  for,  and  offices  performed  by,  every  letter  in  the 
alphabet. 

Perfection ,  however,  is  not  claimed  for  this  method.  It  is  only  a sserted 
to  be  superior  to  the  old  system  of  instruction,  in  which  the  pupil  began 
by  learning  the  alphabet,  followed  by  a  long  vocabulary  of  nouns  and 
adjectives,  then  verbs,  and  when,  at  last,  he  was  called  upon  to  write  a 
sentence  it  was  not  his  own,  but  was  either  given  by  the  teacher  or 
taken  from  a  book.  This  superiority  claimed  consists  in  its  being  more 
natural.  It  will  certainly  tend  to  do  away  with  that  constant  complaint 
of  every  instructor  of  deaf-mutes,  "  my  pupils  won't  think."  And  may 
we  not  hope  that  it  will  also  remove  the  cause  of  that  mortification 
which  we  so  often  feel  as  we  see  many  of  our  pupils  taking  final  leave  of 
the  school,  and  yet  incapable  of  keeping  up  a  conversation  in  correctly 
written  language. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  remarked  that,  in  opening  the  discussion,  he  would  give 
expression  to  the  thoughts  that  occurred  at  first,  without  the  opportu- 
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nity  of  arranging  his  remarks  systematically .  He  would  feel  reluctance 
in  discarding  hastily  old  methods.  He  believed  that  the  labors  of  the 
older  teachers  had  led  to  right  results  because  their  methods  were  philo- 
sophical and  wise.  He  had  been  much  interested  in  the  paper  last  pre- 
sented, and  thought  there  were  many  valuable  suggestions  that  could  be 
followed  by  instructors.  He  was  delighted  with  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  writer  of  the  paper,  and  was  sure,  from  the  illustrations  given  of 
his  method  of  dealing  with  a  class,  that  he  was  a  successful  teacher.  Still, 
he  would  join  issue  with  the  idea  that  teaching  sentences  at  first  was  the 
natural  method.  He  found  that  children  beginning  to  talk  used  single 
words,  instancing  his  own  child  just  beginning  to  say  "papa,"  rather 
than  sentences,  and  he  would  expect  the  deaf  aud  dumb  to  begin  to  learn 
in  the  same  way.  While  an  educated  man,  in  acquiring  a  new  language, 
might  plunge  in  medias  res,  the  young  pupil  should  and  must  first  gain  the 
names  of  familiar  objects,  and  from  this  voeabulary  build  up  his  knowl- 
edge of  written  language  by  regular  additions.  He  believed  the  method 
recommended  by  the  president  in  his  elementary  lessons  and  the  paper 
read  this  morning  to  be  the  true  one.  While  this  method,  so  far,  might 
be  imperfectly  developed,  he  believed  we  might  take  this  as  a  basis,  and 
standing  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  had  gone  before  us,  and  improv- 
ing upon  their  work,  might  carry  forward  the  system  to  perfection.  Taking 
this  as  the  system,  the  teacher  might,  as  accessory  or  incidental,  intro- 
duce many  colloquial  expressions  that  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
pupils. 

Eev.  W.  W.  Turner  said  there  was  an  old  proverb  that  "truth  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well."  The  question  is,  how  to  get  it  out,  and  make  it 
available.  He  thought  there  was  truth  in  both  papers,  and  the  question 
to  be  considered  was,  which  has  the  most  truth  %  In  the  answer  to  this 
question  much  depends  on  the  pupils  to  be  taught.  He  instanced  the 
case  of  two  of  the  first  pupils  taught  by  Eev.  Dr.  Gallaudet.  In  the 
case  of  one  he  should  have  used  the  plan  proposed  in  the  first  paper, 
while  in  the  other,  who  was  possessed  of  a  lively  fancy,  he  should  have 
preferred  the  method  proposed  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Gillett.  In  a 
class  of  deaf  and  dumb,  we  find  the  talents  of  the  pupils  to  be  quite  various, 
and  therefore  he  would  recommend  that  both  methods  be  blended.  Let 
pupils  be  taught  part  of  the  day  from  the  book  and  part  according  to 
the  new  method.  He  had  used  the  vocabulary  prepared  by  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet, beginning  with  simple  words,  but  soon  introduced  short  sen- 
tences. 

He  thought,  however,  that  the  case  stated  by  Mr.  Peet  was  not  par- 
allel. The  infant  at  seven  months  can  say  "  papa,"  but  has  no  idea  of 
its  meaning ;  while  the  pupils,  as  they  come  to  the  institutions,  have  clear 
ideas  and  only  need  the  words  to  express  them.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Peet's 
should  not  be  discarded ;  the  precision  and  method  of  that  should  be 
combined  with  the  interest  and  rapidity  of  the  other. 

President  Gallaudet,  without  underrating  the  methods  advocated 
in  the  elementary  lessons  of  Dr.  Peet  and  the  paper  presented  by  him, 
would  add  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  other  method  recommended, 
because  he  believed  that  had  been  too  much  neglected.  He  had  had, 
recently,  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  method  of  learning 
by  sentences.  His  attention  had  been  more  fully  directed  to  this  method 
by  a  treatise  written  on  the  mastery  of  language  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pren- 
dergast.  This  treatise  starts  out  with  a  refutation  of  the  idea  that 
children  can  master  language  more  easily  than  adults,  and  advocates 
learning  foreign  languages  by  sentences,  as  children  learn  to  talk.  He- 
would  agree  with  Mr.  Turner  that  the  teaching  of  an  infant  with  its  few 
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crude  notions  and  indistinct  impressions  would  differ  much  from  the 
teaching  of  an  adult  or  even  the  deaf-mute  with  his  observations  some- 
what developed,  and  would  advocate4  a  different  process  for  the  latter 
class  than  for  the  former.  A  child  going  from  this  country  to  France 
or  Germany  would  begin  with  sentences  and  not  with  single  words,  and 
as  a  child  would  so  become  a  master  of  a  foreign  language,  so  he 
believed  by  a  similar  process  deaf-mutes  could  be  put  in  the  way  of  mas- 
tering language.  He  had  had  occasion,  during  his  recent  visit  in  Europe, 
to  put  in  practice  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  had 
been  so  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  that  system,  that  he  would  recom- 
mend all  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  to  examine  these  treatises,  feeling 
sure  that  they  would  gather  from  them  valuable  suggestions. 

Professor  Porter  regarded  it  important  to  have  a  systematic  course 
of  instruction  and  to  advance  the  pupils  step  by  step,  more  or  less  in  a 
grammatical  order.  He  called  attention  to  the  effort  made  by  Mr.  Keep 
to  combine  both  methods  in  his  book,  and  thought  the  result  of  experi- 
ment made  with  that  book  would  decide  its  practicability.  He  gave 
examples  from  Mr.  Keep's  book  and  thought  his  method  should  have  a 
fair  trial.  He  would  object  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Peet,  that  it  intro- 
duced too  many  general  sentences  at  the  first. 

Mr.  Bangs  had  given  much  attention  to  this  subject  in  considering 
the  best  method  of  starting  the  new  classes  in  the  institution  under  his 
charge.  He  had  employed  Dr.  Peet's  elementary  lessons  with  some 
modifications.  He  would  introduce  earlier,  than  is  done  in  those  lessons, 
some  few  comprehensive  terms  that  would  enable  the  pupils  to  make 
direct  assertions.  By  means  of  the  early  introduction  of  the  pronoun 
"  some,1'  he  had  put  the  pupils  in  possession  of  a  term  by  which  direct 
and  correct  assertion  could  be  made.  This  he  illustrated  by  several 
examples. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  said  that  one  advantage  of  the  conference 
was  the  giving  utterance  to  practical  thoughts.  From  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discussion  it  seemed  that  it  was  expedient  to  have  instruction  in 
sentences  given  in  connection  with  systematic  grammatical  training;  he 
asked  the  principals  present  to  experiment  on  this  sentence-teaching, 
whether  it  should  be  trusted  to  the  teacher  without  books,  giving  out 
sentences  by  writing  or  spelling  in  the  manual  alphabet  according  to 
the  daily  wants  and  experience  of  the  pupils,  or  whether  this  sentence- 
teaching  should  be  laid  down  regularly  in  books.  He  asked  that  other 
experiments  should  be  instituted  in  the  way  of  making  language  a  living 
thing  to  tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  as  to  general  exercises  for  all  the  pupils  in 
the  chapel,  or  having  classes  passed  from  one  teacher  to  another  in  reci- 
tation rooms  connected  with  a  general  study  room. 

Mr.  Stone  was  interested  in  both  papers.  He  had  followed  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  president,  and  believed  that  we  should  teach 
language  systematically  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  the  gram- 
matical relations  of  words  should  be  borne  in  mind  and  be  the  basis  of 
instruction.  The  principle  of  construction  must  be  taught,  or  there 
would  be  confusion  of  time  and  other  relations. 

Mr.  I.  L  .Peet  remarked  that  he  had  held  the  idea  of  general  instruc- 
tion proposed  by  Dr.  Gallaudet  as  a. favorite  one,  and  that  it  had  been 
put  in  practice  in  the  New  York  institution. 

31  r.  Talbot  said  that  Mr.  Brown,  while  at  the  head  of  the  Louisiana 
institution,  had  followed  the  plan  of  giving  general  instruction  in 
language. 

Mr.  Mclntire  felt  that  great  progress  had  been  made  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Elementary  Lessons"  by  Dr.  Peet.    He  had  sometimes 
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found  that  teachers,  by  depending  too  much  upon  the  elementary  les- 
sons, had  fallen  behind  others  who  depended  more  upon  their  own 
resources ;  but  he  believed  if  a  teacher  would  follow  the  method  recom- 
mended by  those  lessons,  and  supplement  this  by  his  own  suggestions  and 
illustrations  greater  progress  would  be  made  than  by  any  other  process. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Gillett  stated  that  the  method  proposed  in  Mr.  Brock's 
paper  had  been  tested  in  the  Illinois  institution  and  with  good  results. 
It  had  been  found  that  the  interest  of  the  pupil  could  more  easily  be 
aroused  and  retained.  While  there  were  advantages  for  some  minds  in 
the  method  advocated  by  Dr.  Peet,  and  which  had  been  so  long  in  use, 
his  observation  would  lead  him  to  avail  himself  of  this  more  natural 
method,  believing  that  pupils  would  advance  more  rapidly  and  with 
fewer  peculiarities  of  expression. 

Mr.  Mclntire  moved  that  the  subject  be  laid  on  the  table  and  that 
the  conference  accept  the  invitation  received  from  Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols  to 
visit  the  Government  Insane  Asylum  this  afternoon,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose do  now  (12  o'clock)  adjourn  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference in  visiting  the  Capitol  and  the  Insane  Asylum.  At  the  latter 
place  they  wrere  received  with  great  courtesy  by  Dr.  Mchols  and  his 
assistants,  and  were  afforded  every  facility  for  examining  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  large  and  admirably  planned  institution.  They  returned 
to  the  Columbia  Institution  at  a  late  hour,  after  enjoying  a  musical 
entertainment  and  bountiful  supper  provided  for  them  by  Dr.  Nichols. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

Conference  met  according  to  adjournment  in  the  college  chapel. 
The  Scripture  reading  and  prayer  were  conducted  by  I.  L.  Peet.  Minutes 
of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  of  arrangements,  through  their  chairman,  made  the 
following  report : 

"The  committee  of  arrangements  recommend  for  consideration  of  the 
conference  the  following  papers  : 

u Thursday  morning. — 1.  Discipline,  by  P.  G.  Gillett.  2.  Proper  age 
for  admission,  by  B.  Talbot.  3.  American  system  of  deaf  and  dumb 
instruction,  by  E.  M.  Gallaudet. 

u  Thursday  afternoon. — 4.  Mechanical  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
by  W.  J.  Palmer.    5.  Best  way  of  teaching  grammar,  by  S.  Porter. 

u Friday  morning. — 6.  Hereditary  deafness,  by  W.  W.  Turner.  7.  Initial 
signs,  by  I.  L.  Peet.  8.  The  college,  and  its  relations  to  the  institutions, 
by  L.  Pratt. 

"  Friday  afternoon. — 9.  Articulation,  by  J.  H.  Woods.  10.  Ladies  as 
teachers,  by  Miss  C.  Trask. 

'•The  committee  also  announce  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
have  a  photograph  of  the  members  of  the  conference  taken  immediately 
after  dinner  to-day  ;  and  that  an  exhibition  will  be  given  this  evening 
by  the  students  of  the  college,  to  which  all  are  invited." 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Turner  moved  that  the  discussion  of  the  papers  read  on  Wednes- 
day be  resumed.  This  being  agreed  to,  he  remarked  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Wednesday,  the  idea  was  conveyed  that  in  the  teaching  of 
grammatical  forms  there  would  be  more  system  and  regularity,  and 
that  the  teaching  of  sentences  would  be  necessarily  desultory  and  quickly 
forgotten .  This  idea  he  regarded  as  erroneous  and  by  illustration  showed 
that  there  could  be  progressive  and  systematic  instruction  given  in  the 
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practice  of  sentence  teaching.  He  also  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
repetition  and  the  method  of  teaching  by  grammatical  signs,  in  giving 
lessons,  and  recommended  that  these  be  employed  in  the  institutions 
generally. 

Mr.  Mclntire  said  that  while  it  would  be  interesting  to  continue  this 
discussion,  it  was  to  be  considered  that  a  large  number  of  papers  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  conference,  each  of  which  would  require  time, 
and  he  therefore  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare and  report  a  minute  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  conference  upon 
the  subject  of  the  two  papers  read  yesterday.  He  thought  it  would  be 
well  that  such  topics  be  thus  considered  by  a  committee,  and  that  the 
conclusions  reached  in  debate  be  made  a  matter  of  record,  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  understood  by  those  of  the  profession  not  present,  and  be 
conveniently  referred  to  by  ourselves  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GlLLETT.  I  understand  the  object  and  effect  of  this  motion  to  be 
to  settle  a  principle  by  which  the  conference  will  be  governed  throughout 
its  sessions — the  question  being  whether  we  will  now  adopt  the  principle 
of  appointing  committees  to  report  the  sense  of  the  conference,  and  thus 
shut  off  debate.  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  it  will  be  prudent  for 
this  conference  to  express  its  opinion  authoritatively  on  the  various 
subjects  that  may  be  brought  before  it.  Gentlemen  can  express  their 
views,  and  each  adopt  such  as  to  him  appear  most  judicious  and  philo- 
sophical; but,  for  one.  I  desire  not  to  be  trammelled  by  authoritative 
declarations  of  this  conference  in  such  enterprises  as  the  future  may  call 
for  in  my  field  of  labor. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  we  cannot  settle  some  important  principles,  I  think 
we  shall  not  accomplish  the  object  for  which  we  have  come  together. 
We  must  agree  as  well  as  we  can  on  some  important  questions,  if  we  can 
agree;  but  if  not,  there  is  no  use  in  trying.  I  think  we  should  express 
our  views  on  those  points  in  regard  to  which  there  is  an  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  among  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  these  institutions, 
although  that  will  not  bind  anybody. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Gallatjdet.  I  should  regret  to  differ  from  my  honored  friend 
from  Indiana  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  this  committee;  but  I  fear 
that  if  we  undertake  in  all  cases  to  refer  matters  tocommittees  after  having 
discussed  them,  and  then  they  report,  and  we  again  discuss,  we  shall 
be  utterly  unable  to  give  attention,  not  to  speak  of  arriving  at  conclu- 
sions, to  subjects  which  are  before  the  conference,  whose  titles  have  been 
presented.  It  is  important  to  arrive  at  conclusions  if  we  can.  It  is  also 
important  to  have  a  full  interchange  of  individual  opinions  on  as  many 
sub  jects  as  we  can  profitably  discuss.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  not 
the  last  convention  of  principals,  and  that  we  may  have  many  meetings 
of  principals,  and  of  principals  and  teachers,  hereafter.  We  should  avoid 
laying  out  too  much  for  to-day  and  to-morrow,  for  we  must  close  our 
session,  probably,  to-morrow  evening,  and  we  have  many  subjects  to  con- 
sider. I  think  the  discussion  has  been  profitable  so  far,  and  that  the 
views  presented  have  been  received  with  a  great  degree  of  interest.  I 
think  we  may  as  well  act  out  our  better  judgment  after  the  presentation 
of  the  papers.  They  will  present  matters  which  diverge  but  to  converge 
again.  I  think  we  may  take  the  papers  and  digest  them,  and  let  results 
now  from  them,  without  undertaking  to  bring  the  conference  down  to  an 
agreement  on  this  point.  With  all  deference  to  my  friend,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  oppose  the  appointment  of  this  committee.  I  would  rather 
consider  that  we  have  sufficiently  discussed  this  subject,  and  would 
therefore  move  that  the  conference  listen  to  the  paper  on  discipline,  bv 
Mr.  Gillett  of  Illinois. 
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Mr.  Macintire.  The  object  of  the  resolution,  I  presume,  is  to  get  the 
judgment  of  the  conference  on  the  subject  discussed  in  these  papers. 
The  subject  of  the  best  method  of  instructing  beginners  is  of  vital 
interest,  and  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly.  There  are  two  papers 
in  which  are  presented  views  radically  different,  ^ow,  it  does  seem  to  me 
if  this  conference  has  any  proper  office  to  perforin,  it  is  to  decide  disputed 
questions  like  this.  Discussion  which  stops  short  of  conclusions,  how- 
ever earnest  or  eloquent,  is  mere  wrangling,  and  is  profitless.  But  it  is 
said,  leave  each  one  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Individual  opinion 
in  a  case  like  this,  especially  when  supported  by  long  experience,  ought 
to  have  weight  in  influencing  our  choice  of  methods  of  instruction ;  but 
the  decision  of  the  conference  with  the  most  of  us  would  be  decisive. 
However  long  we  may  discuss  these  disputed  questions,  yet  if  we  come 
to  no  decision  in  reference  to  them,  we  shall  lose  the  chief  benefit  for 
which  we  come  together.  I  am  therefore  in  favor  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  minute  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  conference  on  the 
subject  discussed  in  these  papers ;  I  think,  also,  that  other  important 
matters  after  discussion  should  be  referred  to  committees.  This  is  the 
usual  course  pursued  in  ecclesiastical  bodies.  When  the  report  is  brought 
in,  it  can  be  amended  and  discussed  further  if  the  conference  has  the 
time.  I  feel  like  calling  for  the  question  and  having  a  vote  on  it — whether 
we  shall  pursue  this  course,  or  whether  we  shall  have  a  desultory  discus- 
sion on  these  subjects  and  not  settle  anything  definitely. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Suppose  this  conference  declares  its  opinion  on  any 
question  and  the  gentleman  goes  home  to  Indiana  entirely  disagreeing 
with  the  sense  of  the  convention,  will  he  be  governed  by  the  action  of 
this  conference'?  What  power  have  we  to  enforce  our  sentiments  in  any 
State  in  the  land,  if  the  officers  of  any  institution  disagree  with  our 
opinion  expressed  by  resolution  of  this  conference  ? 

Mr.  Macintire.  I  came  here  as  a  delegate  from  the  Indiana  Institute 
under  the  appointment  of  the  trustees,  and  with  the  distinct  object  to 
get  the  judgment  of  the  more  experienced  superintendents  and  managers 
of  these  institutions  upon  these  great  and  practical  questions  which  enter 
into  the  life  of  every  institution  in  the  country.  A  mistake  here  may 
be  one  that  cannot  be  remedied  in  years.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  new  institutions  in  the  west.  If  the  majority  settle  a 
principle,  I  take  it  home  to  my  board  of  trustees  and  say :  "This  is  the 
judgment  of  the  conference."  It  will  have  more  influence  with  them  than 
the  opinion  of  an  individual.  They  can  adopt  or  reject  these  conclusions, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  will  be  governed  by  them  only  so  far  as  they 
see  fit.  Wre  do  not  propose  to  enact  laws,  but  to  give  recommendations. 
But  I  want  this  committee  to  bring  in  a  proposition  that  will  be  voted 
upon  here  and  get  a  decision,  if  possible,  to  use  in  the  manner  indicated. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  action  of  this  conference 
has  any  special  authority;  but  we  come  together  to  compare  our  views 
upon  important  points ;  and  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  we  should, 
after  we  have  compared  these  views,  ascertain  what  is  the  judgment  ot 
the  conference  respecting  them.  There  are  some  questions  which  are  to 
come  before  us,  upon  which  we  must  give  an  opinion ;  if  we  do  not  we 
have  come  together  in  vain.  Whether  this  is  a  question  of  that  kind  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.  But  there  are  other  questions  upon  which  we  must 
give  a  distinct  opinion.  We  came  together  specifically  for  this  purpose. 
I  do  not  understand  that  any  resolution  Ave  may  pass  here  is  to  bind  any 
gentleman  or  any  institution.  The  question  just  discussed  is  an  important 
one.  We  now  decide  this  point,  either,  that  on  no  question  discussed 
will  we  express  an  opinion,  or  that  we  will  do  it  on  those  which  are 
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important  enough  to  warrant  it.  I  wish  that  it  may  go  to  a  committee, 
and  then  we  can  adopt  or  reject  the  minute. 

Mr.  E.  M.  GajllAUDET.  I  would  not  be  considered  as  objecting- to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  if  that  seems  desirable.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  points  on  which  we  should  express  our  opinion.  I  did  not  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  one  on  which  we  should  express  a  formal 
opinion.  If  it  is  so  considered  I  would  not  object  to  a  committee;  indeed, 
alter  hearing  what  has  been  said,  my  preference  would  rather  be  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  agreed  to. 

The  president  appointed  as  the  committee,  Messrs.  Mclntire,  Gillett, 
and  Turner. 

Mr.  Turner  declined  the  appointment,  and  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  was  appointed 
in  his  place. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  reading  of  the  third  paper,  by 
Mr.  Gillett,  of  Illinois,  on 

DISCIPLINE. 

Every  well  regulated  organization,  from  a  small  family  to  a  nation, 
must  be  governed  by  certain  clearly  defined  and  avcII  understood  princi- 
ples. It  is  a  matter  relatively  trivial  how  these  principles  are  set  forth, 
so  that  they  are  comprehended  by  all  to  be  affected  by  them.  Where 
only  a  score  or  two  of  individuals  are  united  under  one  organization,  a 
\  ery  few  explicit  regulations  may  answer  all  requirements;  but  after  the 
number  comes  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  and  the  establishment  to 
unite  in  itself  a  variety  of  departments,  which  must  be  adjusted  to  one 
another,  there  must  be  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  more  elaborate, 
both  as  to  extent  and  definiteness.  In  either  case,  however,  but  especially 
in  the  latter,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prepare  a  statement  coextensive 
with  all  the  details  of  management. 

The  matter  of  discipline  in  an  institution  is  one  of  so  great  importance, 
that  failure  in  it  involves  failure  in  every  department  of  the  establishment. 
In  approaching  this  subject  at  the  present  time,  the  Avriter  is  not  influ- 
enced by  any  considerable  success  which  he  has  attained  during  his 
comparatively  limited  experience  of  superintendence,  but  rather  by  the 
hope  of  drawing  from  those,  who  have  grown  venerable  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  institution  affairs,  the  means  by  which  their  well  known  success 
has  been  achieved. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  that  "order  is  the  first  law  of  Heaven."  Until 
order  has  been  secured,  and  system  inaugurated  in  the  school-room,  and 
throughout  an  institution,  all  efforts  looking  to  permanent  beneficial 
results  will  be  futile.  That  order  and  system  may  prevail,  it  is  first  of 
all  necessary  that  each  individual  shall  understand  clearly  his  own  posi- 
tion, and  the  relations  which  such  position  brings  him  to  sustain  to  all 
others,  and  that  he  shall  conform  to  the  obligations  growing  out  of  such 
relations.  There  will  at  times  arise  honest  differences  of  opinion  respect- 
ing these  obligations,  in  which  event  it  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the 
superintendent  to  state  his  conception  of  them,  and  to  decide  what  shall 
be  the  rule  in  the  case.  There  are  two  important  considerations  why 
his  view  of  the  case  should  be  the  governing  one. 

I.  His  direct  and  personal  responsibility. 

The  organization  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  is  necessarily  such 
that  the  superintendent  is  brought  into  much  more  intimate  communi- 
cation with  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  than  any  other  officer  can 
be.    To  him  they  have  confided  their  children  and  wards  of  tender  years. 
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He  emphatically  stands Mm  loco  parentis."  With  the  oversight  of  the 
father  he  is  expected  to  unite  the  tenderness  of  the  mother.  He  is  at  once 
responsible  for  intellectual  improvement,  physical  development,  preser- 
vation of  health,  moral  culture,  and  x^ersonal  comfort.  "  The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  sorrow,"  but  who  among  these  superintendents  does 
not  recall  occasions  when  the  long  pent  up  anguish  of  a  tender  parent's 
bosom  would  fain  burst  forth  to  an  appreciating  ear,  having  been 
touched  by  a  ready  and  familiar  sympathy  with  misfortune.  Who  of 
you,  gentlemen,  has  not  at  times  found  himsef  the  unwilling  recipient 
of  confidences  hitherto  inviolable.  "Many  and  oft"  have  all  of  you  been 
moved  by  the  Implicit  trust  delicately  communicated  not  only  in  person 
but  in  letter.  And  when  that  saddest  of  all  events  in  an  institution, 
the  death  of  a  pupil,  has  taken  place,  how  tenderly  and  yet  how  deeply 
have  you  been  touched  by  the  continued  confidence  of  parents,  even 
when  they  could  not  say  "the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 

II.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  institution  is  such  that  he  is  better  prepared  to  exercise  an  intelligent 
judgment  than  any  other  person  can.  His  position  is  analogous  to  and 
may  be  illustrated  by  one  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  who  has  in  full 
view  the  entire  eminence  and  the  relations  of  its  various  parts  to  one 
another,  while  one  located  on  its  side  sees  only  that  portion  in  his  own 
immediate  vicinity,  and  knows  comparatively  little  of  what  occurs  on 
the  side  opposite  or  even  adjacent  to  him.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs 
that  a  certain  line  of  policy  seems  very  desirable  for  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  one  department  of  an  institution  which  would  be  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  prosperity  of  another,  and  thus  unconsciously  persons 
engaged  in  each  are  urging  totally  different  expedients.  In  the  com- 
mendable energy  of  enterprising  laborers  neither  would  willingly  yield  to 
the  other. 

For  these  reasons  the  greatest  good  of  the  largest  number,  as  well  as 
quiet  and  harmony,  require  that  there  should  be  lodged  in  the  executive 
head  of  every  institution  this  authority,  seemingly  arbitrary,  and  abso- 
lute. 

There  are  reasons  above  the  convenience  and  satisfaction  of  present 
order  for  the  enforcement  of  discipline.  The  impressibility  of  youthful 
character,  and  the  permanence  of  early  impressions,  are  subjects  so  com- 
mon place  that  their  mere  mention  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. The  highest  object  of  all  education  is  to  develop  the  character 
of  the  future  man.  While  the  study  of  language,  mathematics,  and  the 
sciences  is  the  best  means  of  cultivating  mental  acumen  and  of  storing 
away  knowledge  for  future  use,  the  discipline  to  which  one  is  subjected 
in  tender  years,  and  during  the  period  of  adolescence,  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  influences  conducive  to  the  formation  of  moral  character.  To  one 
of  our  pupils  the  institution  is  a  miniature  world.  The  characteristics 
established  under  our  tutelage  are  those  of  the  future  man  in  the  world's 
broader  field  of  strife.  Does  he  pass  from  our  guardianship  unstable, 
indolent,  there  is  little  hope  that  his  future  life  will  afford  us  much 
pleasure  in  reviewing  our  relations  to  him.  Does  he  succeed  by  indus- 
try, studiousness,  and  system  in  making  a  respectable  character  for 
himself,  the  regimen  of  his  earlier  years  will  be  acknowledged  as  the 
chief  agency  qualifying  him  for  his  later  achievements.  From  this 
standpoint,  should  the  executive  officer  of  every  institution  designed  for 
the  care  and  culture  of  young  persons  take  his  first  and  principal  survey 
of  his  responsibility,  and  by  such  considerations  should  he  be  governed 
in  his  administration  of  discipline.  What  is  here  stated  of  the  principal 
is  equally  true  of  all  subordinate  officers  in  their  respective  spheres. 
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This  remark  suggests  the  thought,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  government  of  an  institution,  that  there  should  be,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  perfect  harmony  of  feeling  and  action  between  the  head  of 
an  institution  and  his  assistants,  and  also  between  those  assistants  them- 
selves. It  would  be  idle  here  to  discuss  the  effect  upon  a  body  of  pupils 
of  the  knowledge  that  officers  of  their  institution  were  seeking-  to  subvert 
each  other,  or  that  there  was  a  want  of  co-operation  between  them  which 
would  lead  one  to  overlook  any  dereliction  of  a  pupil  to  a  fellow  officer. 
The  unity  here  insisted  upon  is  not  to  the  extent  of  the  surrender  of  indi- 
viduality of  sentiment  or  independence  of  opinion  upon  the  part  of 
any  one,  for  one  so  devoid  of  stability  of  character  as  readily  to  yield 
honest  convictions  is  unsuited  for  the  direction  of  youthful  minds.  But, 
as  in  their  physical  systems  no  two  men  are  formed  physically  alike,  so 
in  their  mental  characteristics  men  are  so  constituted  that  reflecting 
persons  may  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  reasonably  expected  to  entertain 
precisely  similar  views.  Hence  differences  of  judgment  and  opinion 
must  inevitably  arise  with  more  or  less  frequency.  When  so  arising,  it 
is  now  claimed,  there  should  be  a  concession,  not  a  surrender,  of  indi- 
vidual preferences  to  the  extent  that,  to  the  view  of  all  pupils  and  persons 
not  CO  ordinate's,  there  is  but  one  mind,  and,  in  fact,  a  perfect  coincidence 
of  effort.  Nothing  less  than  this  can  be  at  all  compatible  with  good 
order  and  the  successful  advancement  of  the  aims  of  an  institution. 

Consequently  a  regard  for  the  welfare,  both  present  and  future,  of  the 
youth  who  are  the  wards  of  an  institution  will  prompt  an  honorable  and 
high  minded  officer  to  a  ready  acquiescence  with  these  principles.  When 
there  is  not  such  a  conformity  to  them  the  authority  of  the  superintend- 
ent must  be  exercised,  as  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper. 

In  the  administration  of  discipline  there  should  be  uniformity.  Not 
uniformity  of  method  in  all  cases  where  coercive  measures  become  neces- 
sary, but  a  constant  and  unremitting  vigilance,  which  avoids  a  spasmodic 
straightening  up  of  affairs,  and  running  them  with  due  order  and  pro- 
priety for  a  limited  period,  and  then  relaxing,  suffers  them  to  run  at  loose 
ends,  growing  worse  and  worse  until  they  become  absolutely  unendurable. 
Such  discipline,  though  not  worse  than  none,  is  entitled  to  very  little 
respect,  and  will  exert  relatively  a  pernicious  influence  upon  an  institu- 
tion and  the  character  of  its  inmates.  It  defeats  its  own  purpose,  and 
is  far  more  difficult  of  enforcement  than  that  which  is  steady  and  equa- 
ble. It  presents  to  a  bevy  of  youth,  in  the  persons  of  those  whom  they 
reasonably  expect  to  be  patterns  of  propriety,  system,  and  order,  exam- 
ples of  fickleness,  indecision,  and  instability.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  such  are  usually  persons  of  extreme  dilatoriness  and  procrastina- 
tion when  duties  present  themselves,  and  of  great  bluster  when  anything 
is  finally  attempted.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  more 
powerful  means  of  maintaining  discipline  than  a  consistant  regard  for  the 
established  rules  of  an  institution  exemplified  in  their  observance  by  all 
the  officers,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  them.  Example  is  a  far  more  power- 
ful teacher  than  precept,  and  one  who  does  not  himself  regard  rules  can, 
with  very  little  reason,  expect  to  compel  their  observance  by  others. 

The  expedients  available  in  maintaining  discipline  are  various.  Prefer- 
able to  any  punitive  measures  following  an  offence  is  that  manner  of  dis- 
cipline which  in  a  measure  forecasts  events  and  anticipating  a  derelic- 
tion, prevents  its  occurrence,  either  by  an  adroit  change  of  affairs  for  the 
time  being,  or  by  friendly  admonition,  inducing  the  exercise  of  better 
judgment. 

The  conscience  presents  to  the  guardian  of  youth  not  only  a  field  of 
moral  culture  but  also  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  maintaining  becoming  or- 
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der  and  system.  When  the  morale  of  a  school  is  a  sense  of  duty,  rather 
than  of  compulsory  obligation,  the  further  task  of  disci])! in e  is  compa- 
ratively light,  and  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  he  is  the  best  disciplin- 
arian who  is  most  successful  in  fostering  among  his  pupils  such  a  motive 
to  correct  demeanor,  impressing  his  wards  that  the  rules  prescribed  for 
their  observance  are  solely  designed  for  their  good  and  happiness.  He 
who  has  succeeded  in  this  has  not  only  established  his  government,  but  has 
also  obtained  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  the  condition  which  must  precede 
all  successful  instruction  ;  unless  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  so  related  to 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  as  to  be  receptive  of  the  truth  to  be  taught,  no 
amount  of  dignity  or  austerity  can  impart  valuable  instruction.  This 
receptive  condition  of  mind  is  secured  far  more,  by  kindness  and  affa- 
bility than  by  strength  of  muscle  and  birch  rods.  This  kindness  of  dis- 
cipline is  like  the  permeating  heat  which  softens  the  rigid  metal  for  the 
fashioning  of  the  mechanic,  when  no  pounding  of  however  long  continu- 
ance could  have  shaped  the  cold  iron.    It  has  been  remarked  of  nations, 

that  is  the  best  government  which  is  least  felt  and  observed."  It  is 
also  true  of  institutions  like  ours. 

Yet  human  nature  sometimes  presents  us,  even  in  youth,  instances  of 
perversity  which  only  chastisement  more  or  less  severe  will  correct.  The 
means  to  be  used  in  such  cases  may  not  properly  always  be  the  same, 
even  for  similar  offences.  Retributive  justice  is  by  no  means  to  be  had 
in  view  in  the  correction  of  a  youthful  offender.  The  excision  of  bad 
habits,  the  arrest  of  vicious  tendencies,  with  the  consequent  turning  to 
their  opposites  under  a  deep  impression  of  the  truth  that  has  passed  into 
a  proverb  u  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  are  the  considerations  which 
should  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  any  pjerson  whose  unpleasant  duty 
it  has  become  to  inflict  some  form  of  punishment.  This  is  a  duty  which 
it  becomes  one  to  enter  upon  resolutely  yet  with  deliberation.  Hence  it 
is  a  prudent  course,  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  the  particular  punish- 
ment, and  to  carry  it  out  on  the  day  following  the  offence.  This  is  the 
more  so,  from  the  fact  that  it  sometimes  occurs,  that  one  finds  himself  at 
once  in  the  position  of  law-maker,  plaintiff,  judge,  jury,  witness,  attor- 
ney, and  executor  of  the  sentence  ;  a  combination  of  relations  which, 
though  unavoidable,  need  to  be  borne  with  circumspection.  It  was  said 
by  the  wise  man  many  centuries  ago,  "  because  sentence  against  an  evil 
work  is  not  executed  speedily,  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set 
in  them  to  do  evil."  It  is  still  true  that  in  some  cases,  as  of  insolence  and 
insubordination,  a  respect  for  one's  authority  will  not  brook  delay,  but 
even  in  these  cases  punishment  should  never  be  inflicted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  passion. 

Aptness  to  teach  and  tact  in  government  are  qualities  which,  however 
desirable  in  their  association,  are  not  always  found  coupled  together. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  more  unusual  than  the  former.  Nevertheless,  one 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  should  also 
be  clothed  with  authority  to  visit  chastisement  upon  the  unruly.  With- 
out it,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  retain  the  respect  of  his  pupils  for  his 
authority  that  his  position  renders  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  pos- 
sess. Consequently  punishment  should  be  determined,  and  in  most  cases 
inflicted,  by  the  officer  against  whom  or  under  whose  supervision  the 
offence  has  been  committed. 

The  kind  of  punishment  inflicted  should  be  suited  to  the  temperament 
of  the  offending  party  as  well  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  Correc- 
tion may  be  administered  on  one  with  decidedly  salutary  results,  which 
similarly  visited  upon  another,  whose  mental  and  moral  constitution  is 
different,  would  inevitably  aggravate  the  evil  sought  to  be  reformed,  and 
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would  tend  to  confirm  the  offender  in  his  wrong  disposition.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult,  indeed,  impossible,  to  state  in  advance  precisely 
what  manner  of  correction  should  follow  particular  offences,  there  are  so 
many  qualifying  circumstances  beside  temperament  whose  proper  consi- 
deration so  far  modifies  the  punitive  judgment  to  be  arrived  at. 

Of  punitive  instrumentalities  the  rod  is  the  dernier  resort,  but  one 
which  the  writer  has  used  with  less  frequency  as  time  has  elapsed,  but 
when  used,  so  applied  as  not  to  be  soon  or  readily  forgotten.  Demerit 
marks,  private  and  public  reprimands,  temporary  imprisonment,  depri- 
vation of  a  meal,  withholding  favorite  articles  of  diet,  the  assignment  of 
an  onerous  task  requiring  continued  and  fatiguing  physical  effort,  are 
among  those  of  more  frequent  occurrence  of  later  years. 

There  are  other  means  of  maintaining  order  to  which  no  reference 
has  yet  been  made,  whose  exercise  is  a  virtual  acknowledgement  of  total 
failure  of  government  or  of  reformatory  influences  upon  the  individual 
who  suffers  it.  Yet  as  the  success  of  a  school,  as  well  as  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  its  individual  members  sometimes  renders  expulsion  neces- 
sary, it  is  not  inappropriate  to  such  a  paper  as  this.  In  the  common 
schools  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  institutions  tff  a  higher  grade, 
expulsion  is  not  so  calamitous  to  the  sufferer  as  in  institutions  for  special 
classes.  A  youth  haying  been  expelled  from  one  of  our  speaking  schools 
can  readily  gain  admission  to  another,  and  may  by  timely  reformation 
retrieve  his  lost  character.  But  in  the  case  of  a  deaf  mute,  institutions 
for  him  are  so  few,  and  all,  except  the  one  from  which  shut  out,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  State,  final  dismission  is  tantamount  to  utterly 
cutting  off  from  him  all  hopes  of  further  improvement,  intellectual  and 
moral.  Hence,  with  our  peculiar  beneficiaries,  this  means  of  discipline 
should  be  exercised  only  when  the  failure  of  every  other  instrumentality 
for  their  reformation  has  shown  them  to  be  absolutely  incorrigible,  and 
when  the  future  character  of  their  associates  requires  the  removal  of  their 
contaminating  influences.  This  is  analogous  to  the  surgeon's  scalpel, 
which  is  only  used  when  the  safety  of  the  system  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  a  limb. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Gillett,  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet 
inquired  if  the  writer  allowed  the  use  of  demerit  marks. 
Mr.  Gillett  replied  affirmatively. 

Mr.  Peet  further  inquired  if  Mr.  Gillett  insisted  that  the  punishment  of 
an  offence  should  be  visited  upon  the  offender  by  the  person  or  officer 
against  whom  the  offence  was  committed. 

Mr.  Gillett  replied,  that  he  thought  every  officer  of  an  institution  should 
be  clothed  with  such  authority,  and  that  if  any  officer  was  incapable  of 
wisely  determining  upon  the  nature  of  chastisement  suited  to  an  offence 
he  was  unfitted  for  his  position. 

Mr.  Peet  then  remarked,  in  substance,  that  in  his  opinion  such  punish- 
ment should  never  be  inflicted  except  by  the  principal,  especially  in  a 
large  institution  where  there  were  many  teachers  of  different  temper- 
aments, and  that  to  secure  perfect  uniformity  of  government  all  cases 
requiring  discipline,  other  than  those  which  could  be  corrected  by  simple 
rebuke  and  advice,  should  be  reported  to  the  principal.  With  this  exception 
the  paper  which  had  been  read  met  his  hearty  concurrence,  and  to  this 
end  he  offered  a  resolution  that  the  paper  in  question  should  be  adopted 
by  the  convention  as  expressing  its  sense  of  the  subject. 

The  president  stated  that  resolutions  were  not  now  in  order. 

The  fourth  paper  was  then  read  by  Kev.  Benj.  Talbot,  principal  of  the 
Iowa  Institution,  as  follows  : 
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THE  PROPER  AGE  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

To  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven. — Solomon. 

To  those  who  have  the  management  and  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  in 
charge,  it  is  a  highly  important  question  at  what  age  they  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  our  institutions  ;  and  the  answer  we  give  it  in  practice  will  seriously 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  that  of  each  partic- 
ular pupil  received.  There  is  a  reasonable  as  well  as  a  seasonable  period 
in  each  one's  life  at  which  the  work  of  instruction  and  education  can  best 
be  carried  on,  and  if  we  have  the  wisdom  to  seize  the  proper  time  for  its 
beginning,  we  may  fairly  hope  to  secure  the  best  results. 

In  practice  we  find  two  difficulties  to  contend  with.  On  the  one  hand 
some  parents  are  urgent  to  crowd  their  children  into  school  as  early  as 
possible,  partly  from  a  natural  desire  to  have  them  learning,  and  a  sense 
of  their  own  incapacity  to  teach  them,  and  partly  to  break  up  bad  habits 
and  associates,  and  have  them  under  proper  control.  Their  motives  are 
good,  but  wisdom  is  questionable. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  in  many  cases  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  school  early  enough.  Often,  through  a 
mistaken  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  children,  oftener  through  an 
undue  though  tender  clinging  to  their  unfortunate  offspring,  parents  will 
keep  them  at  home  year  after  year,  long  beyond  the  proper  time  for 
schooling.  In  such  cases  the  motive  deserves  respect,  though  it  leads  to 
action  that  is  unreasona  ble  and  injurious.  The  highest  good  of  the  child 
should  be  sought  ,  and  neither  the  child's  feelings,  nor  those  of  the  parent 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 

Often,  again,  especially  in  the  newer  States,  there  is  an  economical 
hindrance  and  obstacle ;  parents  are,  or  think  they  are,  too  poor  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  Sometimes  they  cannot  easily  raise  the  means 
to  clothe  them  properly ;  sometimes  they  think  they  must  have  their 
childrens  labor  at  home  on  the  farm,  or  about  the  house,  and  cannot  be 
induced  to  spare  them  for  the  purposes  of  education.  If  the  poverty  be 
real  it  deserves  pity,  and  aid  should  be  given  by  the  State,  or  by  local 
authorities ;  if  it  be  assumed  it  is  only  niggardly,  stingy  parsimony, 
which  deserves  contempt  and  ought  to  be  scourged  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  till  it  is  bled  into  a  healthy  generosity  and  charity,  at  least  that 
which  "  begins  at  home." 

The  result  of  these  two  opposite  tendencies,  the  undue  pressure  of  some 
parents  for  an  early  education,  and  the  culpable  negligence  of  others,  is 
apparent  in  the  great  disparity  in  the  ages  of  our  pupils,  which  range 
from  nine  or  ten  years  to  twenty-five  and  upwards,  sometimes  even  in 
the  newest  classes.  Every  one  familiar  with  deaf  and  dumb  institutions 
will  see  the  absolute  impossibility,  especially  in  small  schools,  of  a  proper 
classification.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  be  found  in  securing 
the  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  the  proper  age. 

The  old  English  rule  for  the  management  of  children,  "seven  years  at 
home,  seven  years  at  school,  and  seven  years  at  a  trade,"  bringing  a 
person  to  his  majority,  equipped  for  life's  work,  was  perhaps  a  good  one 
for  its  time,  and  for  English  ideas,  but  it  coidd  hardly  be  made  to  work 
in  the  New  World,  and  at  least  needs  modification  for  our  specialty  of 
deaf-mute  education. 

Of  course  we  cannot  presume  to  fix  an  inflexible  rule  for  the  admission 
of  pupils,  like  a  procrustean  bed,  which  shall  be  our  invariable  standard. 
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Maturity  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  personal  habits,  mental  peculiarities, 
the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  home  life,  and  still  other  elements, 
are  to  be  taken  into  account  to  assist  in  making  a  correct  decision  in 
each  particular  case.  Yet  there  are  certain  facts  of  experience  and 
observation  that  will  help  us  to  a  general  rule,  which  will  be  approxi- 
mately correct. 

The"  candidate  for  admission  should  be  neither  too  old  nor  too  young. 
The  mistake  made  by  delaying  too  long  to  begin  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  readily  apparent,  and  is  the  same  as  that  committed 
in  allowing  a  speaking  child  to  grow  up  in  ignorance;  though  the  evil 
is  greatly  aggravated  in  the  case  of  deaf-mutes,  from  the  fact  that  they 
get  little  or  none  of  the  unconscious  and  necessary  education  which  the 
speaking  child  receives  by  contact  with  others.  The  youth  who  is  sub- 
jected to  this  calamity  in  addition  to  the  infirmity  of  deafness  comes  to 
the  institution  lacking  mental  vigor  and  activity,  and  too  often  incapable 
of  intellectual  development.  The  mind  that  was  plastic  and  capable  of 
expansion  has  by  disuse  become  stiff  and  shrivelled,  so  that  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  teacher,  and  the  greatest  diligence  of  the  pupil,  too 
often  fail  to  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  and  so,  for  lack  of  develop- 
ment at  the  proper  time,  it  must  forever  remain  narrow  and  contracted, 
and  its  acquisitions  will  be  slight  and  unsatisfactory.  If  the  pupil  in 
this  condition  is  in  the  least  degree  sensitive,  the  contact  which  will 
unavoidably  appear  to  all  (even  to  himself)  between  him  and  the  younger 
and  brighter  children,  will  fill  him  with  mortification,  and  still  further 
embarrass  and  discourage  him.  With  the  most  faithful  instruction,  and 
the  most  careful  management,  the  education  of  such  pupils  is  compara- 
tive, and  in  most  cases  a  decided  failure.  Like  the  feeble-minded  among 
their  number,  they  lay  up  some  valuable  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
and  are  aided  in  forming  correct  habits ;  but  in  the  knowledge  of  books 
and  language,  and  in  ability  to  communicate  intelligently  with  others, 
they  must  remain  forever  most  lamentably  deficient. 

In  addition  to  this  want  of  success,  and  the  consequent  discredit  on 
deaf-mute  education,  the  institution  suffers  in  such  cases  from  the  neces- 
sary di  sparity  in  the  classes,  and  the  impossibility  of  perfect  classification, 
and  still  further  from  the  difficulty  of  managing  those  who  have  come  to 
the  school  so  confirmed  in  evil  habits  and  bad  dispositions  that  they 
cannot  be  set  right.  Such  pupils  not  unfrequently  must  be  dismissed, 
not  only  with  imperfect  mental  development,  but  also  with  deficient 
moral  training,  to  prove  a  curse  to  society  and  an  expense  to  the  State. 

Would  that  some  mighty  voice  could  arouse  to  their  duty  those  careless 
parents  who  are  even  now  inflicting  this  grievous  wrong  on  their  children, 
and  preparing  a  future  woe  for  them  and  all  that  may  have  to  do  with 
them.  There  are  a  few  exceptional  cases  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as 
among  hearing  and  speaking  youths,  in  which  this  rusting  and  blunting 
of  the  mental  powers  does  not  occur,  and  where  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  loss  by  the  delay  to  enter  school.  Persons  do  come  to  our  insti- 
tution at  a  comparatively  advanced  age,  whose  minds  are  yet  as  vigorous 
and  active  as  those  of  their  younger  fellows,  or  whose  strong  determina- 
tion to  learn  enables  them  to  overcome  all  hindrances,  and  stimulates 
them  to  such  diligence  that  they  make  good  progress,  and  stand  well  in 
their  classes.  But  such  exceptions  only  serve  to  prove  the  adverse  rule; 
and  who  can  say  that  their  acquisitions  would  not  have  been  greater, 
and  more  easily  made,  if  they  had  commenced  their  studies  earlier! 

The  experience  and  observation  of  all  will  agree  in  the  recommendation 
that  the  age  for  admission  should  be  low  enough  to  give  time  for  the 
proper  mental  development,  and  to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  moral 
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training  and  discipline  of  the  institution  will  secure  correct  habits.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  caution  should  be  used  that  pupils  be  not  admitted 
too  early  in  life.  Serious  evils  arise  from  an  error  in  this  direction  as 
well  as  in  the  other;  evils  against  which  those  in  charge  of  an  institution 
may  and  should  guard.  These  evils  also  affect  both  the  institution  and 
the  individual  pupil,  entailing  extra  care  and  expense  of  management  on 
the  former,  and  a  loss  of  time  and  acquisition  on  the  latter.  They  will 
be  suggested  more  at  length  as  we  proceed  to  lay  down  certain  rales  for 
our  guidance  in  fixing  the  lower  limit  of  admission. 

In  the  first  place,  on  the  physical  side,  the  pupils  before  coming  to 
school  should  have  attained  a  good  degree  of  health  and  strength,  and 
some  measure  of  bodily  maturity.  They  must  be  old  enough  and  strong- 
enough  to  bear  the  confinement  of  the  school-room  and  of  application  to 
study,  without  injury  to  their  physical  health.  It  will  be  all  the  better 
if  they  have  had  at  home  the  usual  contagious  diseases  of  childhood, 
that  the  officers  of  the  institution  may  not  have  to  bear  the  anxiety  and 
care  attendant  upon  such  sickness.  The  pupils  should  also  be  both  able 
and  accustomed  to  take  reasonable  care  of  their  own  persons  and  apparel, 
in  order  to  lighten  as  far  as  possible  the  labor  of  the  officers.  While  the 
management  of  the  institution  should  be  parental,  and  even  motherly, 
in  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  and  while  the  older  brothers  and 
sisters  in  this  great  family  should  be  taught  and  required  to  assist  in  the 
care  of  the  younger,  yet  we  may,  and  must,  and  will  protest  against  our 
institutions  becoming  nurseries  for  such  as  are  not  old  enough  to  leave 
a  mother's  care. 

Intellectually,  too,  the  pupil  should  have  come  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  maturity  at  his  first  admission.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  drift  of  enlightened  public  sentiment  is  in  the  main  against 
infant  schools  and  undue  forcing  of  tender  minds.  The  lower  limit  of 
the  school  age,  as  fixed  by  law,  is  five  years  in  the  newTer,  instead  of  four 
as  in  the  older,  States;  and  some  educators  are  firmly  convinced  and  say 
positively  that  children  should  not  enter  school  before  the  age  of  seven. 
In  many  respects  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  of  ten  is  less  mature  than  a 
speaking  child  of  seven.  As  his  advantages  have  been  fewer,  so  his 
capacity  is  less,  or  at  least  less  perfectly  developed;  and  therefore  less 
may  be  expected  of  him  in  school. 

Now,  our  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  have  no  slight  task  before  them  in 
the  six  or  seven  years  usually  allowed  them  in  school.  To  master  a 
vocabulary  of  English  words  and  idioms  sufficient  for  ordinary  reading 
and  writing;  to  become  familiar  enough  with  the  rules  of  arithmetic  to 
transact  the  business  of  common  life  safely;  and  to  lay  up  such  stores 
of  historical,  geographical,  and  scientific  knowledge  as  shall  enable  the 
possessor  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  reading  of  ordinary  books  and 
papers ;  this  is  a  work,  which,  if  crowded  into  seven  years,  (as  in  most 
cases  it  must  be,)  surely  demands  that  they  be  the  seven  years  of  all  the 
life  that  are  best  adapted  to  such  acquisitions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
some  children  enter  our  institutions  quite  too  young  to  grapple  with  this 
work  successfully,  because  their  minds  lack  the  necessary  degree  of 
strength  and  power  of  application.  Like  other  children  they  are  restless 
and  inattentive,  and  in  many  cases  have  not  the  power  of  will  and  the 
self  control  requisite  to  concentrate  their  minds  upon  their  studies.  In 
their  tender  years  they  w^aste  much  time,  either  in  learning  how  to  learn, 
or  in  acquiring  the  power;  and  so  fail  to  make  the  most  satisfactory 
progress. 

Again,  instruction  in  trades  and  handicraft  generally,  (so  important 
to  a  complete  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  so  desirable  in  all 
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our  institutions,)  cannot  be  profitably  given  to  mere  children.  This 
needs  physical  strength  and  power  of  endurance,  skill,  and  aptitude  for 
the  use  of  tools,  and  some  measure  of  judgment  and  discretion;  which 
requisites  are  as  a  rule  found  only  in  those  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  childhood  and  are  approaching  maturity.  Without  these,  material 
will  be  wasted,  work  will  be  poorly  done,  and  the  instruction  will  be 
thrown  away,  to  the  loss  both  of  the  institution  and  of  the  pupil  con- 
cerned. 

Lastly,  this  period  of  early  youth  is  the  very  best  time  for  that  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  which  should  underlie  and  prompt 
all  our  efforts  for  them.  The  years  of  tender  childhood  are  the  years 
when  the  moral  effect  of  home  life  and  influences  should  be  secured — 
when  the  child  should  have  his  heart  so  filled  with  the  love  of  parents 
and  the  home  circle,  and  should  so  learn  the  lesson  of  home  duties  and 
the  value  of  home  privileges,  that  the  family  tie  shall  never  be  wilfully 
broken.  As  he  advances  in  life  and  approaches  the  time  for  taking  his 
place  in  society,  he  needs  instruction  in  the  mutual  relations  and  acknow- 
ledged obligations  of  social  life;  and  these  he  can  learn,  both  by  precept 
and  exam  pie,  in  school  better  than  he  can  at  home.  Here,  too,  under 
proper  managers  and  teachers,  fitted  by  nature,  education,  and  practice, 
for  their  work,  he  may  hope  to  receive  those  moral  and  religious 
lessons  which  shall  form  his  character  aright,  and  which,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, shall  make  him  wise  unto  salvation  and  eternal  life. 

We  would  make  no  argument  in  favor  of  delaying  for  a  single  day  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  any  more  than  of 
speaking  children.  They  should  from  the  first  learn  the  lessons  of  obe- 
dience and  love,  and  should  as  early  as  possible  receive  instruction  in 
heavenly  things;  but,  all  things  considered,  youth  rather  than  childhood 
is  the  period  at  which  this  instruction  should  be  expected  of  our  insti- 
tutions. For  we  are  not  only,  if  possible,  to  bring  our  pupils  into  the 
right  way,  but  also  to  impart  to  them  such  lessons  of  wisdom  and  patience 
as  shall  fit  them  for  the  duties,  the  cares,  and  the  trials  of  life.  Espe- 
cially are  we  to  unfold  and  explain  to  them  God's  holy  word,  and  to  qualify 
them  to  understand  what  they  read  therein,  that  they  may  be  able  through 
all  their  lives  to  draw  instruction  and  comfort  from  this  unfailing  spring; 
a  work  which  certainly  cannot  be  successfully  done  in  the  tender  and  less 
mature  years  of  childhood,  but  which  requires  some  advancement  in 
intellectual  strength. 

The  sum  of  this  discussion  then  is,  that  in  admitting  pupils  to  our 
deaf  and  dumb  institutions  we  should  seek  for  the  golden  mean — taking 
them,  if  possible,  neither  too  young  nor  too  old.  If  asked  to  name  some 
age  as  a  proper  guide,  I  should  say,  with  my  present  light,  from  11  to 
13,  according  to  the  degree  of  maturity  displayed  in  mind  and  body 
jointly,  Perhaps  the  rule  once  suggested  by  Mr.  Carlin,  10  for  girls  and 
12  for  boys,  would  be  found  to  be  not  far  out  of  the  way.  Let  there  be 
no  delay  beyond  the  limit  above  named,  except  to  secure  established 
health;  neither  let  the  lower  limit  be  anticipated,  except  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  break  up  bad  habits  and  associations. 

The  next  paper  was  presented  by  President  Gallaudet,  of  the  Colum- 
bia Institution,  which  was  introduced  with  some  explanatory  remarks, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President  :  Before  presenting  the  paper  which  I  purpose  with 
your  indulgence  to  read  to  the  conference,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  ex- 
planation, with  reference  to  the  position  which  it  has  been  assumed  in 
certain  quarters  I  hold  with  regard  to  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute 
instruction. 
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In  the  controversy  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  New 
England,  certain  parties  opposed  to  the  theory  and  to  the  practice  of  the 
American  system,  as  it  now  exists  in  our  established  institutions,  have 
claimed  me  as  a  friend  to  their  views.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  recent 
publication,  issued  in  Boston  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  1  am  in  favor  of  teaching  all  deaf-mutes  by  articulation. 

And  in  other  places,  as  I  have  learned  from  time  to  time,  the  parties 
to  this  controversy  have  undertaken  to  claim  me  as  thinking  with  them 
and  as  desiring  to  act  with  them,  and  as  differing  in  my  views  from  my 
honored  father  in  regard  to  the  work  which  he  did  something  to  initiate 
and  to  upbuild. 

Before  reading  this  paper,  therefore,  which  by  its  title  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  I  am  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  present  practice,  I 
desire  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  by  the  gentlemen  of  this  confer- 
ence that  I  have  in  no  sense  departed  from  the  views  and  opinions  that 
were  set  forth  by  my  father,  and  that  have  been  maintained  by  those  who 
have  followed  him  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  down  to 
the  present  time.  And  I  am  not  to  be  claimed  as  a  convert  to  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  articulation,  which  system  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  ignores  the  use  of  signs. 

And,  moreover,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  my  feelings  and  sen- 
timents are  in  entire  harmony,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  with  the  opinions  of 
the  gentlemen  who  compose  our  conference,  and  who  represent  our  insti- 
tutions, or  what  may  be  termed  the  great  body  of  American  instructors 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  make  this  explanation, 
so  that  in  the  statement  of  views  I  now  bring  before  you,  I  may  not  be 
understood  as  occupying,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  position  of  an  un- 
friendly critic,  or  of  a  questionable  friend. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  will  now  proceed  to  read  a 
paper  entitled 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  DEAF-MUTE  INSTRUCTION,  ITS  INCIDENTAL 
DEFECTS  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  can  there  be  said  to  exist  at  the  present  time 
a  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  which  may  be  properly  termed  national. 

In  France,  while  the  methods  of  de  l'Epee  still  form  the  basis  of  effort 
in  this  branch  of  educational  labor,  in  many,  but  not  in  all  schools,  some 
of  the  distinctive  ideas  of  Heinicke  are  accorded  a  position  of  consider- 
able importance. 

In  Germany,  where  the  practices  of  this  last-named  pioneer  are  still 
maintained  to  a  wellnigh  universal  extent,  modifications  have  been  intro- 
duced in  certain  places  by  his  successors;  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
of  the  theory  of  the  great  French  teacher  has  been  accepted  and  adopted 
as  to  remove  from  the  method  once  called  the  German  many  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing features. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  precepts  laid  down  by  Braidwood  and  the  elder 
Watson  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  articulation  are  now  but  little 
regarded,  and  while  perhaps  in  this  country  a  greater  concord  exists 
than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  system  can  hardly  be  called  national. 

The  United  States  alone,  of  all  the  nations  where  public  educational 
establishments  are  maintained  on  an  extended  scale,  presents  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  uniformity  so  nearly  entire  as  to  justify  the  application  of  the 
national  adjective  to  the  system  of  instructing  the  class  of  persons  whose 
interests  we  are  now  considering. 

Twenty-four  widely  separated  institutions,  founded  from  time  to  time 
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during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  governed  by  organizations  entirely  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  covering  in  their  benevolent  work  every  square  mile 
of  our  settled  territory,  employing  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
instructors,  and  sheltering  within  their  walls  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred children,  may  be  seen  to-day  following  the  methods  and  maintaining 
without  essential  change  the  system  introduced  into  the  country  by  Dr. 
Gallaudet  in  181G. 

A  harmony  so  wide-spread  and  long  continued  could  scarcely  have 
resulted  from  the  accidental*  transplanting  of  an  inferior  system  from 
Europe.  Especially  does  this  seem  impossible  when  we  consider  the  free 
intercourse  that  has  existed  between  this  country  and  the  old  world;  the 
immense  tide  of  immigration  that  has  poured  in  upon  us;  the  untram- 
melled condition  of  the  press  and  the  disposition  of  educated  Americans 
to  travel  in  Europe  and  report  to  their  countrymen  the  results  of  their 
observations. 

The  entirely  unprofessional  observer,  in  weighing  the  considerations 
suggested  by  this  remarkable  unison  among  our  deaf-mute  institutions, 
could  not  escape  the  conviction  that  much  of  truth  and  reason  must 
dwell  where  such  a  coincidence  of  opinion  and  practice  was  found. 

Nor  is  the  force  of  this  position  to  be  weakend  by  the  fact  that  within 
the  past  two  years  schools  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  have  been 
opened  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  in  New  York  city,  the  sup- 
porters and  teachers  of  which  call  to  naught  the  old  system  and  profess 
to  be  in  possession  of  methods  of  far  greater  value  than  those  hitherto 
approved  in  the  established  institutions. 

For  it  has  not  yet  appeared  that  these  new  schools  are  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  their  founders;  nor  yet  that  those  who  conduct  them  will  not 
go  further  than  they  have  already  done  in  recognizing  the  correctness 
of  views  and  the  necessity  of  methods  they  but  a  short  time  since  com- 
bat fed  and  decried.t 

It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  in  reviewing  the 
American  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  that  it  has  the  endorsement  of 
national  unanimity,  extending  over  a  period  fully  half  as  great  as  is 
embraced  in  the  entire  record  of  organized  effort  in  this  peculiar  field  of 
benevolence. 

With  this  weighty  testimony  in  its  favor  the  writer  of  this  paper  will 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  features  of  the  system,  as  it  is  at 
present  practiced,  which  invite  criticism.  Defects  they  may  be  called;  not 
organic,  however,  or  inherent,  but  functional,  wholly  incidental,  remova- 
ble, curable. 

Fear  of  criticism  is  a  direct  concession  of  weakness,  at  least  in  orga- 
1 1  i  zed  i f  not  in  individual  effort.  So  also  is  an  indisposition  to  acknowledge 
a  palpable  error  when  even  an  unfriendly  eye  has  discovered  it  and  an 
opposing  hand  has  pointed  it  out. 

The  writer  will  not  therefore  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  either  of  these  feelings  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  this  paper  is 
primarily  presented,  and  will  offer  no  apology  for  calling  attention  to 
those  defects  his  friendly  eye  sees  in  the  practical  workings  of  a  system 
to  the  upbuilding  and  perfecting  of  which  he  has  devoted  the  best  years 
of  his  life ;  a  system  that  is  endeared  to  him  by  every  consideration  of 
filial  respect. 

*  See  Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard's  pamphlet. 

t  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  present  that  the  supporters  of  the  institution  now  located 
at  Northampton,  when  it  was  located  at  Chelmsford,  came  before  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  gravely  asserted  that  in  the  instruction  imparted  in  that  institution,  signs  were 
not  to  be  used.  Now,  in  the  report  of  the  institution,  as  it  comes  to  us  this  year,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors  distinctly  makes  the  admission  that  signs  are  to  be  used,  the 
discovery  having  been  made  that  the  execution  of  an  impossibility  had  been  undertaken. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all  whose  experience  in 
teaching  deaf-mutes  has  extended  over  a  series  of  years  that  many  pupils 
of  fair  intelligence  and  industrious  habits  of  study,  having  enjoyed  a 
period  of  five,  six,  or  seven  years  of  instruction,  leave  their  respective 
institutions  without  having  acquired  the  ability  to  express  ideas,  even 
on  common  subjects,  in  absolutely  correct  written  language. 

We  may  go  further  and  claim  that  very  few  congenital  mutes,  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  seven  years,  are  able  so  to  express  ideas  they  may 
desire  to  communicate  to  others,  that  their  deaf-muteness  will  not  be 
made  immediately  apparent  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  errors  com- 
mon to  such  persons. 

Possibly  it  may  be  thought  to  be  saying  too  much,  but  the  writer  fears 
it  is  true  that  many  deaf-mutes,  of  good  mind  and  a  willingness  to  learn, 
leave  school  after  having  enjoyed  the  time  of  a  full  primary  course,  wholly 
unable  to  produce  a  page  of  original  composition  that  shall  be  free  from 
errors  of  grammar  or  of  idiom. 

Certain  parties  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  circumstance 
have  immediately  inferred  and  claimed  that  it  gave  evidence  of  an 
organic  defect  in  the  system  of  instruction  and  have  used  it  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  acceptance  of  another,  widely  different  in  its  theory  and 
practice,  losing  sight,  however,  of  the  fact  that  in  Germany  whence  they 
would  draw  their  proposed  substitute  the  same  unsatisfactory  results 
are  found  in  the  working  out  of  the  methods  sought  to  be  introduced.* 

All  teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb,  and  most  persons  who  are  in  any 
degree  familiar  with  them,  understand  that  the  imparting  of  the  power 
to  use  and  comprehend  the  full  force  of  written  language  constitutes  the 
chief  labor  of  their  education. 

With  the  great  majority  of  this  class  there  undoubtedly  exists  the 
mental  capacity  to  master  language  perfectly.  Why  this  is  not  done  in 
a  great  many  cases  and  how  it  may  be  achieved  is  our  purpose  now  to 
inquire. 

Three  causes  present  themselves,  which,  in  our  judgment,  fully  account 
for  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  referred  to,  the  removal  of  which  is 
believed  to  be  entirely  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

That  in  six  or  seven  years  congenitally  deaf  pupils  with  specially  quick 
and  retentive  minds,  under  circumstances  uninterruptedly  favorable,  may 
acquire  a  tolerably  perfect  command  of  language  is  true ;  but  to  expect 
this  of  the  mass  is  unreasonable. 

What  proportion  of  hearing  children  of  the  age  of  eight  years  are 
found  to  be  free  from  errors  of  grammar  or  of  idiom  in  their  utterance  of 
language?  And  yet  these  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  deaf-mutes 
whose  opportunities  for  acquiring  language  have  been  limited  to  six  or 
seven  years'  course  of  instruction. 

The  education  of  a  hearing  child  begins  with  the  first  loving  inquiry  of 
nurse  or  mother,  and  long  before  the  babe  can  say  papa  or  mama,  it  com- 
prehends much  that  is  addressed  to  its  susceptible  ear.  This  education 
continues  during  well-nigh  every  waking  moment  until  the  years  of 

*  It  should  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  the  writer  found  in  Europe,  last  summer, 
teachers  who  followed  the  plan  of  instructing  by  articulation,  ready  to  admit,  almost  without 
an  exception,  that  difficulties  were  experienced  in  their  schools  in  imparting- language  cor- 
rectly to  their  pupils  ;  that  very  many  o*f  their  pupils  left  school  after  a  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion quite  unable  to  write  their  vernacular  with  correctness,  or  so  to  use  the  terms  of  the 
language  that  their  deaf-mutism  would  not  be  discovered  readily.  This  is  mentioned  to 
direct  attention  to  the  point  claimed  by  many  persons  as  an  excellence  of  the  system  of 
teaching  by  articulation,  that  it  imparts  language  far  more  correctly  than  the  other  system 
does.  / 
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maturity  are  reached.  Nor  need  precious  time  be  taken  from  the  years 
of  iit  tendance  upon  school  for  special  instruction  in  language. 

But  how  different  is  the  case  of  the  congenital  mute!  With  him  the 
acquisition  of  language  other  than  that  of  pantomime  is  a  conscious  and 
oftentimes. painful  effort  at  every  step.  Possessing  absolutely  nothing 
of  it  when  the  age  of  10  years  is  reached,  he  enters  school  and  finds  his 
chief  labor  to  be  the  securing  of  that  which  his  more  favored  brother  has 
gained  without  teachers  and  without  special  exertion.  And  besides  this 
he  is  to  lay  in  what  stores  of  knowledge  he  may  in  a  period  not  longer 
than  that  allowed  to  children  free  from  the  disabilities  under  which  he 
labors. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  work,  when  grave  doubts  existed  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  whether  the  enlightenment  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  possible 
beyond  a  very  limited  range ;  when  would-be  economists  begrudged  the 
expense  of  boarding  as  well  as  teaching  this  class  of  children  at  public 
charge,  and  accorded  the  minimum  number  of  years;  when  a  deaf-mute  was 
looked  upon  as  a  creature  widely  differing  in  mental  construction  from 
his  fellows,  almost  a  monster,  whose  disenthralment  was  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  interesting  experiment  than  a  work  of  practical  value  to 
the  community ;  when  pai  ents,  even,  could  be  induced  with  difficulty 
to  consent  to  their  children's  remaining  at  school  for  three  or  four  years ; 
in  those  days  of  uncertainty  it  was  plainly  wiser  to  accept  for  the  chil- 
dren of  silence  the  boon  of  an  imperfect  education,  than  to  leave  them 
in  ignorance. 

But  now,  when  the  right  of  these  persons  to  education  is  universally 
admitted;  when  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  expenditures  involved 
yield  a  rich  return  of  actual  wealth  to  the  state  in  the  increased  value 
of  the  intelligent  labor  of  the  mutes ;  when  enlarged  facilities  for  the 
education  of  speaking  youth  are  being  multiplied  by  national,  state  and 
individual  bounty;  when  in  most  of  our  large  cities  and  in  many  of  our 
rural  towns  children  may  spend  twelve  years  in  the  public  schools  pre- 
paring for  college  or  for  business  pursuits ;  shall  the  friends  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  be  satisfied  with  a  course  of  study  limited  to  five,  six,  or  seven 
years  f 

What  speaking  child,  beginning  his  alphabet  at  the  age  of  seven  and 
quitting  school  at  eleven,  could  be  said  to  have  had  a  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  enable  him  to  win  his  way  in  the  world  %  And  yet  four  years  to 
him  is  surely  as  much  as  seven  years  for  the  deaf-mute. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  in  several  States  the  term  of  study  has  been 
extended  to  nine  or  ten  years,  and  that  high  classes  have  been  success- 
fully maintained.  This  does  not  reach  the  difficulty,  since  these  advanced 
classes  are  for  a  selected  few,  one  in  ten  perchance  or  one  in  twenty  of 
the  whole  number,  While  the  mass  are  in  no  way  directly  benefited. 
And  it  will  not  be  denied  that  diplomas  have  been  granted  even  to 
graduating  members  of  these  high  classes,  who  would  find  it  difficult 
to  write  a  dozen  pages  of  original  composition  which  should  be  abso- 
lutely correct  in  grammatical  construction  and  idiomatic  expression. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  further  that  high  classes  are  designed  only 
for  those  who  evince  special  aptitude  in  study,  and  are  not  intended  to 
benefit  the  many  whose  deficiencies  in  language  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. 

The  defect,  therefore,  for  which  we  are  aiming  to  account  will  not  be 
remedied  by  the  general  establishment  of  high  classes.  The  reform 
should  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  course,  and  infant  classes,  or  juvenile 
departments,  or  better  still  separate  schools  rigidly  held  down  to  the 
work  of  elementary  instruction,  should  be  established  or  patronized  by 
every  State  in  the  Union. 
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In  these  infant  schools  a  course  of  four  years  might  be  afforded  5  in 
the  institutions  of  higher  grade  at  least  six  years  should  be  given  to  all 
save  those  plainly  deficient  in  intellect,  and  then  the  high  class  should 
be  added  for  the  further  advancement  of  those  who  evince  special  talent 
and  may  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  college  or  for  the  pursuit  of  voca- 
tions requiring  more  than  an  elementary  education. 

The  limits  laid  down  for  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  a  more  extended 
allusion  to  the  important  subject  of  infant  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.* 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  example  set  some  years  ago  by 
Professor  D.  E.  Bartlett  in  his  private  school  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  and  more  recently  by  the  Institution  at  New  York  city,  and 
by  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton,  of  bringing  the  deaf-mute 
child  under  instruction  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  maybe  followed 
till  the  practice  shall  have  become  a  distinguishing  feature  of  our  national 
system,  the  successful  introduction  of  which  into  our  work  will,  it  is 
believed,  go  very  far  to  remove  the  defect  we  are  now  specially  con- 
sidering. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  many  intelligent  deaf-mutes  fail  to 
acquire  the  power  of  expressing  their  thoughts  in  correct  written 
language. 

The  language  of  signs  in  its  present  state  of  development  furnishes 
so  easy  and  exact  and  beautiful  a  means  of  communication  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  that  the  temptation  is  strong  to  use  it  to  an  extent 
which  may  operate  unfavorably  upon  the  pupil.  A  little  reflection  will 
readily  show  how  this  occurs  ;  and  while  the  writer  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  underrating  the  importance  of  signs,  but  rather  as  according 
them  a  high  office  at  each  and  every  stage  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  he  would  urge  that  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language,  its 
practice  should  be  aimed  at  on  all  possible  occasions.  Hence  in  the 
mastery  of  artificial  language  by  the  deaf-mute,  every  opportunity  should 
be  embraced  by  him  and  by  his  teacher  to  use  the  incoming  language, 
and  just  so  soon  as  enough  of  it  can  be  secured  to  suffice  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  wants  and  thoughts  of  the  pupil  and  to  convey  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  teacher,  should  the  new  language  be  given  the  preference. 

Here  it  is  believed  lies  a  grave  fault  in  the  practice  of  our  insti- 
tutions. 

Teachers  and  officers  use  signs  far  too  freely ;  pupils  are  allowed  to 
use  them  long  after  they  might  employ  the  finger  alphabet  in  many  of 
their  communications. 

In  how  many  of  our  schools  are  teachers  in  the  habit  of  communicating 
by  manual  spelling  new  facts,  in  the  shape  of  miniature  lectures,  couched 
in  language  they  are  sure  their  pupils  can  comprehend  ?  How  often  are 
pupils  assembled  in  pleasant  social  gathering  wherein  all  conversation 
is  required  to  be  in  finger  spelling  %  How  general  is  the  rule  that  all  favors 
of  the  principal  asked  by  pupils  of  over  three  years'  standing  must  be 
asked  in  correctly- spelled  language  or  be  denied?  How  often  is  the 
jj  brake  of  dactylology  applied  to  that  well-known  ever-moving  propensity 
to  talk  in  the  school-room?1  Is  it  not  true  that  in  a  great  majority  of* 
cases  the  actual  use  by  the  pupil  of  the  forms  of  his  vernacular  is  con- 

*  It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection,  that  at  Manchester,  in  England,  at  the  present- 
time,  there  is  a  very  successful  infant  school  in  connection  with  the  larger  institution  for  the  • 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  has  existed  for  many  years.  It  forms  a  distinct  department,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  ladies.  The  meals  are  taken  entirely  separate  from  those  of  the  higher 
department,  and  the  sleeping  apartments  are  distinct:  the  hours  of  stud}' also  differ.  The 
whole  programme  of  operations  from  day  to  day  for  this  infant  department  is  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  adapting  it  to  the  capabilities  of  infants.  Children  are  received  as  young- 
as  five  j ears  old,  and  are  retained  until  prepared  to  go  into  the  higher  department. 
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lined  to  the  hours  of  school  and  study,  and  that  even  here  signs  are 
largely  employed  at  times  when  they  might  be  dispensed  with?  When 
speaking  children  are  sent  to  French  or  German  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  the  languages  spoken  by  the  teachers  of  those  schools, 
are  they  not  expected,  after  a  short  time,  to  make  the  new  languages  the 
media  of  communication  with  all  around  them?  Why  then  should  not 
the  ease  be  so  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  %  In  coming  to  our  institutions 
the  learning  of  the  sign  language  is  not  their  most  important  task. 
Their  lives  are  not  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  be  passed  among  deaf- 
mutes,  but  in  association  with  speaking  people,  and  their  great  object 
is  to  acquire  a  means  of  communicating  accurately  with  the  world  in 
general.  The  failure  to  do  this,  manifest  in  too  many  of  the  graduates 
of  our  institutions,  stands  forth  as  the  gravest  practical  defect  of  our 
system,  and  is  largely  attributable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  the 
cause  just  recited,  which  may  so  readily  be  removed. 

But  another  source  of  difficulty  is  found  to  exist  in  many  of  our  insti- 
tutions, which  operates  to  produce  the  result  we  are  now  considering. 
And  in  naming  this  the  writer  wishes  to  avoid  if  possible  giving  offence 
to  those  hard-working  faithful  teachers,  who  are  striving  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  in  a  profession  they  are  not  fitted  by  nature  or  previous 
training  to  adorn. 

In  alluding  to  the  fact  that  incompetent  teachers  are  now  being 
employed  in  many  of  our  institutions,  the  writer  would  expressly  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  reflecting  personally  on  them,  or  yet  on  the  prin- 
cipals who  are  compelled  to  employ  such  as  are  willing  to  work  at  low 
rates  of  compensation.  But  he  would  charge  home  on  boards  of  direct- 
ors the  grave  responsibility  of  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  of  degrading  the  profession  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
show  of  great  economy.  The  idea  is  lamentably  prevalent  that  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  successfully  performed  by  persons 
whose  own  training  has  been  no  more  extended  than  that  they  would  seek 
to  impart.    Than  which  a  more  fatal  error  does  not  exist. 

In  the  education  of  speaking  youth,  is  it  not  essential  to  the  highest 
success  that  the  teacher  should  have  carried  his  own  culture  to  a  point 
far  beyond  that  to  which  he  seeks  to  lead  his  pupils  ?  What  fitness 
would  the  college  professor  be  thought  to  possess,  who  had  limited  his 
range  of  study  to  the  mere  curriculum  of  the  college  course  ?  Why  is  a 
previous  college  training  requisite  in  a  man  who  would  make  a  success- 
ful principal  of  a  grammar  school?  And  why  should  the  teacher  of  a 
primary  school  be  required  to  graduate  from  a  high  school  before  being 
regarded  as  fitted  for  his  or  her  work  ?  And  if  the  obvious  answer  to 
these  questions  be  the  enunciation  of  a  sound  principle  in  the  case  of 
schools  for  the  speaking,  is  it  not  even  more  essential  in  the  work  of 
instructing  children  deprived  of  language  and  hearing,  where  are  to  be 
encountered  unusual  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  that  only 
highly  cultivated  and  talented  instructors  should  be  employed  ? 

The  founder  of  our  American  system  was  of  this  opinion,  and  gathered 
around  him  men  of  large  intellectual  endowments  and  as  liberal  educa- 
tion as  was  then  required  in  college  professors. 

The  success  of  those  early  days  in  teaching  language  to  deaf  mutes  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  later  times.  It  is  even  to  be  feared  that  in  many 
instances  the  results  of  recent  effort  will  compare  unfavorably  with  the 
work  of  former  years.  That  this  is  in  large  measure  attributable  to  the 
cause  just  now  considered  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  managers  of  our  institu- 
tions whether  the  saving  to  the  public  treasury  of  a  few  dollars  can  jus- 
tify the  continuance  of  so  grave  an  evil. 
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Second  in  importance  only  to  the  employment  of  competent  teachers 
in  the  work  of  instructing'  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  the  possession  of  text 
books,  prepared  with  particular  reference  to  the  growing  capabilities  of 
the  deaf-mute  mind.  The  great  lack  of  a  precise  language  and  the  fact 
of  its  slow  and  painful  acquirement,  make  it  important  that  the  pupil 
should  have  offered  to  him,  at  the  successive  stages  of  his  advancement, 
books  whose  terms  and  style  shall  be  within  his  comprehension. 

The  practice  of  explaining  by  signs  the  daily  lessons  of  a  class  is,  it  is 
believed,  often  carried  to  an  extreme  which  produces  evil  results. 

In  the  structure  of  conventional  language,  aimed  to  be  completed  in 
the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute,  grammatical,  idiomatic  sentences  are  the 
blocks  and  columns  of  stone  that  are  to  give  strength  and  beauty  to  the 
edifice.  The  language  of  pantomime  is  the  mortar,  necessary  to  join  the 
parts  together,  but  to  be  used  sparingly,  and  to  be  pressed  out,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  weightier  material  which  is  to  give  character  and  durability 
to  the  work.  Should  it  be  used  in  excess  the  base  of  the  building  will 
surely  crumble  before  the  cap  stone  is  laid. 

The  course  of  instruction  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  measure  of  language  first  acquired  may  be  made  use  of  to  explain 
what  is  to  come  after. 

As  soon  as  possible,  language  should  be  built  upon  language. 

But  the  style  of  text  books  at  present  available  does  not  admit  of  this, 
and  not  until  a  complete  series,  embracing  language  lessons,  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science,  shall  have  been 
successfully  prepared,  will  our  system  attain  to  its  greatest  effectiveness. 

And  then  text  books  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  grasped 
by  pupils,  with  a  minimum  of  sign  explanation,  to  the  end  that  before 
the  close  of  the  primary  course  they  may  have  acquired  the  power  of 
apprehending  the  full  force  of  language  as  they  meet  it  in  books,  without 
depending  on  pantomimic  elucidations  from  the  teacher. 

In  the  progress  of  the  college,  embracing  as  it  does  representatives  of 
eleven  of  the  State  institutions,  this  inability  on  the  part  of  students  to 
use  text  books  to  the  best  advantage  is  plainly  and  sometimes  painfully 
evident ;  indicating  that  the  pupil  had  been  suffered  to  depend  on  his 
teacher  for  the  meaning  of  whatever  may  have  presented  a  difficulty  in  the 
books  he  was  using,  or  worse  yet  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  go 
forward  without  understanding  what  his  mind  had  attempted  to  grasp. 

In  the  school  education  of  youth,  the  sum  of  information  secured  on 
the  various  subjects  that  enter  into  the  course  of  study  is  by  no  means 
the  only  result  to  be  considered  and  valued,  nor  does  it  even  occupy  the 
place  of  greatest  importance.  Of  far  higher  moment  is  it  than  that  the 
pupil  should  gorge  his  memory  with  facts,  that  he  should  have  his  mind 
so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  continue  successfully  that  longer  and  grander 
course  of  study  which  is  to  terminate  only  with  life  itself.  Here  the 
student's  greatest  power  lies  in  his  ability  to  receive  the  full  import  of 
books,  they  being  his  chief  preceptors  in  this  highest  earthly  school. 

The  true  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  school  or  the  college,  when  the 
eternal  development  of  the  intellect  is  considered,  is  to  impart  to  the 
student  the  power  of  independent  study. 

To  him  who  may  devote  himself  to  literature  or  science  this  power  is 
as  the  breath  of  life,  while  to  him  whose  tastes  or  necessities  lead  to 
mechanical  employments  or  business  pursuits,  it  will  constitute  a  source 
of  high  enjoyment,  and  a  means  of  development  in  the  hours  of  relaxation 
from  labor,  the  value  of  which  cannot  well  be  over  estimated.  > 

In  the  acquisition  of  this  power  the  deaf-mute  finds  himself  surrounded 
with  peculiar  difficulties,  which,  however,  cease  to  exist  the  moment  he 
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finds  himself  able  to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  written  language.  So 
long*  as  he  depends  on  the  sign  explanations  of  his  teacher  for  his  under- 
standing of  the  books  he  is  using,  must  he  be  considered  as  an  infant 
taking  his  first  uncertain  steps,  sure  to  fall  to  the  ground  whenever  the 
essential  support  of  finger  or  chair  is  removed. 

If  the  experience  of  our  college  work  may  be  taken  as  an  index,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  too  many,  even  of  our  intelligent  deaf-mutes,  fail  to 
acquire  the  power  of  walking  alone,  and  so  go  through  life  stumbling 
among  the  intricacies  of  language  over  which  they  have  not  learned  to 
step,  and  clinging  to  that  helpful  and  useful,  but  sometimes  hurtful  pan- 
tomime, weak  and  uncertain  in  their  movements,  and  this  through  no 
organic  feebleness,  nor  yet  from  any  inherent  defect  of  the  system  under 
which  they  are  educated,  but  because  of  the  existence  of  the  removable 
evils  we  have  briefly  rehearsed. 

Leaving  now,  for  a  time,  the  consideration  of  imperfections  found 
actually  to  exist  in  the  working  of  our  system,  let  us  direct  our  attention 
to  a  branch  of  a  deaf-mute  instruction  which  has  been  made  a casum  belli 
in  former  years  by  prominent  European  teachers,  and  in  regard  to  which 
the  public  mind  in  this  country  has  been  interested  of  late  to  an  unusual 
extent.  The  teaching  of  artificial  speech  to  deaf-mutes,  (or  to  persons 
classed  as  such,)  while  it  has,  in  several  of  our  institutions,  been  prac- 
ticed to  a  very  limited  extent,  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  at  any  time 
an  essential  feature  of  our  system. 

The  subject,  therefore,  can  only  claim  a  place  in  this  paper,  on  the 
assumption  that  its  omission  from  our  practice  constitutes  a  defect. 

On  the  settlement  of  this  point  hang,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
issues  of  the  gravest  consequence  in  the  great  and  growing  work  devolv- 
ing upon  our  institutions.  Not  that  the  thing  itself  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  a  majority  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  it  affects  practically 
but  a  minority  and  to  them  is  not  a  vital  interest;  but  because  it  may  be 
made  the  means,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  raising  up  a  conflict  of 
opinion,  an  opposition  of  effort  which  can  be  only  productive  of  evil  to 
those  whose  interests  are  most  intimately  involved.  In  a  certain  sense, 
articulation  may  be  called  the  will-o'  the-wisp — the  mirage  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  their  friends. 

The  avidity  with  which  people  follow  after  it,  and  the  willingness  they 
manifest  to  be  deceived  by  it,  are  attributable  to  the  same  causes  which 
operate  to  fill  the  audience  chambers  and  the  pockets  of  quacks  and 
charlatans. 

Who  Avill  not  run  some  risk  of  being  swindled  and  deceived,  when  the 
probability  seems  fair  of  regaining  strength  in  a  paralyzed  limb,  a  sight- 
less eye,  or  a  palsied  ear. 

When  we  consider  what  is  promised  by  teachers  of  articulation  ;  when 
we  reflect  on  the  wonderful  proofs  they  are  able  to  give  in  exceptional  or 
half-explained  cases;  and  when  wTe  remember  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  with  its  proneness  to  accept  shams  when  the  possibility  of  advan- 
tage can  be  made  to  appear ;  the  wonder  that  so  many  are  deceived  will 
be  very  greatly  abated. 

The  important  question,  however,  remains,  whether  we  shall  carefully 
analyze  the  whole  system  of  articulation,  accepting  and  adopting  in  good 
faith  those  elements  that  are  plainly  or  even  probably  valuable,  and 
so  satisfy  the  public  demand  that  attention  shall  be  paid  to  this  branch 
of  deaf-mute  instruction,  or  whether  we  shall  by  negative  action  or  a 
hostile  attitude  foster  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  opposing  systems,  only 
to  renew  in  this  country  the  dissensions  and  discussions  of  Heinicke  and 
de  l'Epee  and  their  successors,  which  are  now  well  nigh  at  an  end  in  an 
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arena  where  both  parties  are  approaching  agreement  in  a  system  com- 
bining all  the  advantages  of  the  once  rival  systems. 

That  establishments  which  purport  to  be  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  make  use  of  all  means  which  can  be  shown 
to  be  of  service  in  the  work  they  undertake  to  perforin,  needs  not  to  be 
urged  in  the  presence  of  Americans.  Ours  is  a  country  distinguished 
above  others  for  its  liberal  ideas — our  public  institutions  are  eminently 
progressive,  we  do  not  pay  an  abject  homage  to  precedents,  and  in  the 
schools  under  our  charge  we  need  not  say  "  Articulation  has  never  been 
made  a  regular  feature  in  our  system  of  instruction,  therefore  we  will 
ignore  its  claims."  Nor  yet  are  we  to  fortify  ourselves  in  an  antagonistic 
position  by  citing  the  opinions  of  others  that  "the  German  system  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  French."  Our  duty  is  to  determine  whether  any- 
thing in  the  system  of  Heinicke  can  be  made  of  practical  value  to  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  class  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  if  this 
question  is  decided  in  the  affirmative  to  proceed  at  once  to  give  effect  to 
the  decision. 

In  the  official  examination  of  the  deaf-mute  schools  of  Europe,  insti- 
tuted by  the  managers  of  several  of  our  American  institutions,  much 
testimony  has  been  collected  on  this  subject  and  is  available  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  the  form  of  reports.  It  will  be  instructive  to  refer  to  these 
documents  and  ascertain  what  their  authors  recommend. 

In  the  year  1844,  two  distinguished  instructors — Prof.  G.  E.Day,  of  the 
New  York  institution,  and  Lewis  Weld,  the  principal  of  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford  were  directed  by  the  authorities  of  their  respective 
institutions  to  examine  critically  the  European  schools  for  deaf-mutes 
and  report  the  results  of  their  investigations.  While  accordin  g  a  decided 
superiority  to  the  American  over  the  European  schools,  and  preferring 
the  system  of  de  PEpee  to  that  of  Heinicke  for  the  mass,  their  testimony 
was  agreed  that  for  a  portion  of  the  so-called  deaf  and  dumb,  especially 
those  whose  deprivation  of  hearing  and  speech  was  only  partial,  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  was  desirable.* 

Mr.  Weld  went  even  further  and  said,  "  There  is  still  another  class 
whom  I  would  not  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  a  fair  experiment.  I  mean 
those,  few  indeed  in  number,  but  yet  sometimes  found,  who,  possessed 
of  superior  natural  powers  and  in  all  respects  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, are  anxious  to  undertake  the  labor,  and  are  found  so  per  severing 
and  successful  as  to  warrant  its  continuance." 

Professor  Leon  Yaisse,  then  an  instructor  in  the  institution  at  Paris, 
now  its  distinguished  head,  who  travelled  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Weld, 
bearing  a  part  in  the  observations  he  was  making,  gave  even  a  more 
decided  testimony  in  favor  of  articulation,  in  a  letter  appended  to  Mr. 
Weld's  report,  as  follows : 

"As  for  myself,  I  now  think,  as  I  did  before  our  tour,  that  articulation 
can  with  success,  and  consequently  must  be  taught  to  such  deaf  and  dumb 
as  once  spoke;  to  such  as,  though  never  having  spoken,  have  some  hear- 
ing; and  to  such  also  as  through  great  acuteness  of  perception  can  make 
up  for  want  of  hearing  by  the  sense  of  sight  and  touch.  The  number 
of  these  pupils  may  amount  to  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  sometimes 

*  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  in  this  connection  to  cite  the  opinions  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  who  reported  on  European  deaf-mute  institutions  in  the  year  1844,  further  than 
to  say  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  the  German  system  for  the  one  then  and 
now  in  use  in  the  American  institutions. 

His  testimony  is  entitled  to  little  weight  from  the  fact  that  he  went  abroad  quite  unfamiliar 
with  the  workings  of  our  system  and  had  had  no  experience  in  the  care  or  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  he  should  fall  into  the  many  errors  of  judg- 
ment which  render  his  report  on  this  subject  of  little  practical  value. 
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upwards  of  it.  The  experiment  ought  then  to  be  made  with  all  during 
the  first  year ;  the  second  year  such  should  be  retained  under  instruction 
in  articulation  as  come  within  the  above-named  categories,  and  they 
should  continue  daily  to  practice  speech,  having  regular  lessons  out  of 
the  ordinary  school  hours,  and  practicing  still  to  some  extent  in  the 
common  school-room,  where  the  instructor,  as  often  as  consistent  with 
the  order  of  the  lesson,  should  address  such  pupils  in  speech,  and  require 
them  also  to  speak  their  answers." 

In  1851  and  1852,  Dr.  Peet,  then  the  respected  president  of  the  New 
York  institution,  and  now  the  honored  Nestor  of  our  profession,  made 
an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  visiting  many  of  the  articulating  schools. 
While  sustaining  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  as  to  the  general  supe- 
riority of  the  American  schools  over  those  of  Europe,  he  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  subject  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  speak:  "On  this  head,  I  can 
but  repeat  and  confirm  the  views  expressed  in  the  able  report  of  the  Kev. 
George  E.  Day,  made  to  the  board  seven  years  ago." 

Ten  years  later,  Professor  Day,  at  the  instance  of  the  directors  of  the 
New  York  institution,  made  a  second  examination  of  schools  where  articu- 
lation was  extensively  taught,  and  in  his  report  he  says:  "A  certain 
portion  of  deaf-mutes  may,  with  sufficient  expenditure  of  time  and  labor, 
be  taught,  with  more  or  less  advantage,  to  articulate  mechanically  and  to 
read  from  the  lips.  This  class  consists  of  semi-mutes,  mutes  who  became 
deaf  after  having  once  learned  to  speak,  and  now  and  then  those  who 
possess  special  aptitude,  mentally  and  physically,  for  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. 

"  While  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  the  labial  alphabet  should  be 
confined  to  the  proportionally  small  number  of  so-called  deaf-mutes  who 
are  specially  qualified  to  receive  it,  no  pains  on  the  other  hand  should 
be  spared  in  faithfully  laboring  to  teach  this  peculiar  class  to  speak 
and  read  upon  the  lips.  Experience  shows,  within  the  limits  which  have 
been  described,  its  feasibility.  Every  consideration  of  justice  and  human- 
ity requires  that  the  means  should  be  used  with  the  most  steady  and 
conscientious  diligence.  If  the  unfounded  assertions  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  persons,  who  are  either  interested  witnesses  or  else  incom- 
petent judges,  shall  have  the  effect  of  calling  attention  to  the  duty  of 
providing  special  instruction  in  oral  language  for  the  limited  number  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  who  will  surely  be  benefited  by  it,  an  important  and 
desirable  result  will  be  secured." 

When  we  consider  the  sources  from  which  this  strong  testimony  in  favor 
of  instruction  in  articulation  is  derived — that  it  comes  from  gentlemen 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  de  PEpee;  from  gentlemen 
whose  sympathies  are  identified  with  the  American  and  French  methods 
as  formerly  opposed  to  the  German ;  from  gentlemen  who  have  had  in 
each  case  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb — is  there  not  reasonable  ground  for  surprise,  that  in  all  the 
twenty-four  years  which  have  passed  since  the  first  of  the  reports  cited 
was  issued,  no  fair  trial  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  deaf-mute  education 
has  ever  been  made  in  any  of  our  regular  institutions  ? 

In  this  particular  we  are  far  behind  the  schools  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  day.  Professor  Vaisse,  true  to  the  ideas  announced  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  is  winning  in  articulation  as  substantial  success  in  the 
old  institution  at  Paris  as  can  be  seen  in  the  school  of  Heinicke  at  Leip- 
sic.* 

*  The  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  claim  that  as  decided  and  marked  evidences  of  success  in 
articulation  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  Paris  institution,  where  the  groundwork  of  instruc- 
tion is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  our  own  institutions,  as  in  Leipsic,  where  the  traditions 
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In  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Russia,  in  Sweden, 
and  in  Denmark,  articulation,  as  subordinate  and  secondary  to  signs,  is 
entering  into  the  work  of  deaf  mute  instruction  to  a  degree  far  in  advance 
of  what  was  found  to  be  the  case  by  Messrs.  Weld  and  Day,  in  their 
tours  of  inspection,  and  at  the  same  time  the  value  and  necessity  of  signs 
are  recognized  in  the  German  schools  almost  without  an  exception.* 

The  rapidly  approaching  harmony  in  Europe  between  the  two  opposing 
systems,  indicated  by  the  current  of  these  events,  is*  so  admirably  dis- 
cussed by  the  Hon.  Canon  De  Hasrne,  director  of  the  royal  institution 
for  deaf-mute  girls  at  Brussels,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  special  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  a  translation  of  a  few  pages  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  interesting  in  this  connection. 

After  a  full  review  of  the  methods  of  de  Pl^pee  and  Heinicke,  he  writes 
as  follows : 

We  see,  from  what  precedes,  that  the  two  methods,  French  and  German,  founded  on  tradi- 
tion, have  each  an  unquestionable  merit,  and  that  both  ought  to  have  their  respective  places 
in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mures  The  one  should  by  no  means  eliminate  the  other  in  an 
absolute  manner;  the  one  should  not  be  exalted  unreservedly  to  the  detriment  of  the  other; 
the  recriminations  which  have  been  made  and  reciprocated  on  this  score  have  depreciated 
both  methods  and  inflicted  a  real  injury  on  the  progress  of  the  instruction  and  on  the  social 
relations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  unite  with  the  professor  of  deaf-mutes  at  Madrid,  M. 
Villabrille,  in  exclaiming  :  "  Let  us  renounce  angry  disputes ;  let  us  investigate  facts  ;  and 
let  us  take  into  account  the  special  circumstances  and  conditions  which  present  themselves 
in  the  different  children  attacked  in  any  degree  whatever  with  deaf-muteisni."  I  will  add: 
let  us  classify  them  as  much  as  possible  under  a  different  regime,  according  to  their  particular 
dispositions  and  their  fitness  for  articulation.  Separation  by  institutions,  as  in  Austria,  or 
by  classes,  as  elsewhere,  when  it  can  be  effected,  gives  the  solution  of  the  problem  which 
those  who  seek  to  better  the  lot  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  long  sought  to  solve. 

In  this  system,  we  may  also  take  into  account  the  difference  of  languages,  according  to 
the  difficulties  which  they  present  for  articulation,  and  make  the  classification  of  the  pupils 
according  to  this  consideration ;  which,  however,  has  but  a  secondary  value,  seeing  that 
these  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable,  where  separation  is  impossible,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, the  French  method  must  predominate  in  order  not  to  sacrifice  the  one  class  of 
pupils  to  the  other.  We  shall,  nevertheless,  endeavor  to  unite  as  we  best  can  the  two 
methods,  by  giving  to  articulation  all  the  importance  possible  for  deaf-mutes  who  can  be 
initiated  into  it.  This  union  has  been  wrought  in  several  establishments,  especially  in  Bel- 
gium, after  a  manner  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  German  method     The  tendency  to 

and  precepts  of  Heinicke  bear  undisputed  sway.  In  Paris  articulation  is  taught  to  all  the 
pupils  during  the  first  >ear,  at  regular  hours  ;  while  their  general  education  proceeds  as  with 
us.  After  the  first  year  only  those  are  continued  in  oral  exercises  who  evince  evident  capa- 
bility therefor.  During  the  whole  course  it  is  continued  with  these  last  described  pupils, 
but  as  an  accessory  only  to  the  main  line  of  instruction,  which  continues  as  in  the  Ameri- 
can schools. 

*  The  writer  has  received,  since  this  paper  was  completed,  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
M.  Hirsch,  of  Rotterdam,  the  tenor  of  which  enables  him  now  to  say  that  "the  value  and 
necessity  of  signs  are  recognized  in  the  German  schools  "  without  an  exception,  so  far  as  they 
were  examined  by  him  in  the  summer  of  1867. 

Director  Hirsch,  referring  to  the  writer's  report  of  October  23,  1867,  on  European  institutions, 
says  in  his  letter : 

"You  say  I  assumed  to  be  able,  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  to  dispense  with  the 
language  of  signs.  Dear  sir,  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  critics  who  would  think  such  an 
idea  as  foolish  and  ridiculous  as  possible.  'Whence  did  Mr.  Gallaudet  derive  such  an 
opinion  about  me? '  I  asked.  In  order  to  find  an  answer,  I  examined  carefully  the  docu- 
ments that  might  have  contained  the  source  of  the  error,  and  I  found  it  in  the  'Journal  de 
Gaud.'  A  single  omission,  but  one  word,  has  turned  the  signification  of  my  words  and 
made  them  nonsense. 

"In  the  paper  mentioned  you  read:  ' tt  ni  Valphabet  palpable,  ni  la  langue  des  signes  ne 
peuvent  s'y  ailier.1 

"If  you  will  only  be  so  kind  as  to  put  the  omitted  word  '  artificiels'  or  1  de  convention' 
after  the  word  'signes,'  you  will  see  that  the  next  paragraph  exhibits  no  inconsistency  with 
myself." 

M  Hirsch  adds  in  his  letter:  "The  same  opinions,  the  same  kind  of  practices  as  you  have 
found  at  Mr.  Hills,  for  example,  is  ours." 

When  it  is  remembered  how  strongly  Mr.  Hill  in  his  latest  work  commends  the  use  of 
natural  signs,  the  importance  of  M.  Hirsch's  agreement  with  him  will  be  properly  estimated. 
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affinity  between  the  two  dominant  methods  reveals  itself  more  openly  from  day  to  day, 
thanks  to  the  numerous  writings  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  ever- 
increasing  facility  of  commuications  which  permit  us  more  and  more  to  visit  the  different 
institutions  and  to  ascertain  the  line  of  march  followed  in  each  :  thanks,  also,  as  M.  Alings, 
teacher  of  the  establishment  at  Groningen,  remarks,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  no  longer 
allows  us  to  hide  under  a  bushel  the  secrets  which  we  believe  we  possess  in  matters  of 
instruction.  The  lamentable  weakness  was  unfortunately  but  too  common  formerly,  more 
particularly  in  the  specialty  which  concerns  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  a  specialty  which,  with 
some  instructors,  was  a  sort  of  privileged  industry  resembling  those  of  the  guilds  and  cor- 
porations of  a  former  age. 

Arguing  from  all  that  precedes,  especially  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter,  we 
ought  to  seek  conciliation  in  separation,  two  terms  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  negative  each 
other,  but  which  express  nothing  contradictory,  following  as  they  do  the  explanations  upon 
which  I  have  entered.  Conciliation  supposes  respect  for  the  two  methods  within  the  limits 
which  nature  assigns  to  each  of  them,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  pupils  whom  it 
is  under  discussion  to  separate  in  the  interest  of  their  advancement,  which  ought  to  be  the 
sole  end  of  every  method,  an  end  which  cannot  be  ignored  without  falling  into  the  most 
serious  troubles.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  remain  faithful  to  tradition,  while  marching  along 
the  path  of  progress,  the  two-fold  rule  to  be  observed  in  matters  of  instruction.  Tradition 
makes  known  the  elements  of  instruction  ;  progress  indicates  their  fairest  forms.  Tradition, 
however  far  back  we  trace  the  history  of  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  has  in  all  ages 
conseerated  the  use  of  the  two  great  means  of  intellectual  development,  namely,  artificial 
articulation  and  signs,  in  order  to  induct  these  unhappy  beings  into  society.  But  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  special  studies  and  experience  has  not  allowed  us  to  allot  its  fair  share  to  each  of 
the  systems,  which  have  thereby  presented  such  confusion  that  we  have  doubted  of  the  effi- 
cacy, now  of  the  one,  now  of  the  other,  according  to  the  medium  wherein  we  found  ourselves 
placed,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  deaf-mutes  whom  we  had  to  bring  up.  Progress,  favored 
by  time  and  circumstances,  tends  to  scatter  this  darkness  and  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  deriving  advantage  from  each  pedagogic  element,  while  applying  it  sagaciously.  But  we 
have  as  yet  made,  so  to  speak,  but  a  step  in  this  direction,  often  encountering  on  our  way 
serious  mateiial  obstacles  owing  to  our  lack  of  resources. 

Here  a  vast  perspective  likewise  opens  up  to  ameliorations  to  be  introduced,  with  the  view 
to  unity,  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  two  principal  methods ;  subdivisions  on  which  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  agree,  as  I  hope  to  prove  some  day  in  anoth'er  work,  until  we  shall  have 
decided  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  fundamental  methods,  of  which  special  mention  is 
made  in  this  book.  Let  it  suffice  to  have  indicated  the  path  whereon  we  must  enter  in  order 
to  attain  this  end,  taking  for  our  two  conducting  threads  in  this  pedagogic  labyrinth,  tradi- 
tion and  progress,  two  laws  that  preside  over  instruction  in  general,  and  especially  over  that 
of  deaf-mutes.  In  the  sphere  of  classical  studies,  which  comprise  ancient  languages  and 
elementary  sciences,  tradition,  as  I  have  said  above,  has  been  constantly  maintained,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  at  divers  epochs,  to  eliminate,  now  the  one,  now  the 
other  of  these  two  branches  of  human  knowledge.  By  protecting  tradition,  we  have  at  the 
same  time  followed  progress,  which  consists  in  giving  to  each  of  these  branches  the  import- 
ance it  demands,  according  to  the  circumstances,  dispositions,  and  vocations  of  the  pupils. 

With  the  opinion  of  the  learned  de  Hserne,  that  a  combination  of  the 
two  methods  of  Heinicke  and  de  l'Epee  would  be  to  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  writer  of  this  paper  fully  coincides. 

That  the  language  of  pantomime  should  be  made  the  basis  of  all  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  is  equally  well  convinced.  The  solution 
of  the  articulation  controversy,  so  far  as  our  institutions  are  concerned, 
seems  to  him,  therefore,  an  easy  one.  We  have  but  to  add  to  our  system, 
sound  as  it  is  in  theory  and  capable  of  the  highest  success  in  practice, 
facilities  for  affording  instruction  in  speech  and  lip-reading  for  all  pupils 
capable  of  profiting  by  it. 

In  each  institution  one  or  more  additional  teachers,  of  as  high  qualifi- 
cations as  the  most  accomplished  now  employed,  would  be  required,  who 
should  give  their  entire  time  to  this  branch.  An  increased  expenditure 
of  money,  it  is  true,  would  be  called  for;  it  would  be  desirable  also  that 
the  primary  course  of  study  should  be  lengthened,  so  that  no  existing 
feature  of  value  should  be  sacrificed ;  but  it  is  believed  the  advantages 
gained  to  those  capable  of  success  would  be  so  evident  as  to  satisfy  leg- 
islatures and  the  patrons  generally  of  our  institutions  of  the  entire  pro- 
priety of  the  outlay  of  time  and  money. 

At  all  events,  no  more  favorable  period  than  the  present  has  appeared 
within  the  past  thirty  years  for  an  appeal  for  increased  means  in  behalf  of 
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our  work.  The  public  mind  has  been  excited  to  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest  in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education  by  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  New  England. 

The  opinion  exists  in  many  localities  that  our  system  is  susceptible  of 
improvement ;  many  persons  of  intelligence  have  an  impression  even  that 
it  is  quite  behind  the  age.  In  no  way  can  these  ideas,  whether  they  be 
well  founded  or  not,  be  so  readily  eliminated  from  the  public  mind  as  by  the 
introduction  throughout  our  institutions  of  added  means  of  improving 
our  pupils. 

But  to  return  to  the  broad  question  which  we  have  undertaken  to  dis- 
cuss in  this  paper  :    Are  there  incidental  defects  in  our  system? 

Do  pupils  fail  to  acquire  facility  in  language  in  cases  where  they  might 
acquire  it? 

Are  deaf-mutes  inclined  to  depend  on  signs  and  their  teachers  rather 
than  on  books  and  themselves  ? 
Is  there  a  deficiency  of  suitable  text-books? 

Are  incompetent  and  unskilled  teachers  employed  for  the  sake  of  reduc- 
ing the  roll  of  expenses  ? 

Is  the  course  of  primary  study  too  short? 

Might  infant  schools  or  classes  be  established  to  advantage? 

Is  it  possible  to  impart  a  useful  power  of  articulation  and  lip-reading 
to  one-third  of  the  mass  of  so-called  deaf-mutes? 

And  if,  as  the  writer  believes,  all  these  questions  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  are  not  they  right  who  think  our  system  is  susceptible  of 
improvement  ?  Are  not  they  more  than  half  right  who  claim  that  it  is 
behind  the  age? 

But  happily  for  us,  all  these  evils  are  readily  removable.  The  theory 
of  our  system  is  irrefragable.  It  is  founded  on  sound  philosophy,  and  its 
cardinal  points  are  now  acknowledged  even  in  the  strongholds  of  its  old- 
time  enemies,  while  the  vertebral  column  of  Heinicke's  theory  athat 
speech  is  necessary  to  thought"  has  long  since  been  deprived  of  its 
strength  by  the  paralysis  of  unfavorable  practical  demonstration. 

Our  institutions  may  point  with  just  pride  to  the  record  they  have* made 
of  a  half-century  of  effective  useful  labor  in  behalf  of  the  class  for  whose 
benefit  they  exist.  Their  prestige  is,  however,  to-day  in  peril.  Institu- 
tions founded  on  opposing  principles  have  sprung  into  life,  and  are  even 
now  boldly  claiming  before  the  world  that  they  are  more  worthy  of  public 
patronage  than  ours;  that  they  will  do  more  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  than 
we  are  doing;  that  they  have  a  better  system  than  we;  and  not  a  few 
are  willing  to  accede  to  their  claims.  What,  then,  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  us?  To  rest  on  the  laurels  of  the  past,  and  to  cry  innovation,  char- 
latanism, quackery,  humbug?  To  ignore  the  good  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  opposing  system  because  of  its  being  well-nigh  hidden  under  a  mass 
of  impracticability  ?  To  distrust  the  liberality  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
through  their  representatives  have  shown  a  cheerful  readiness  to  respond 
to  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate?  To  allow  a  penny- wise,  pound-foolish 
notion  of  sparing  expense  to  economize  the  life  out  of  our  whole  work? 

No!  a  thousand  times,  no!  to  all  these  damaging  suggestions. 

We  will  the  rather  address  ourselves  seriously  to  the  task  of  ascertain- 
ing wherein  improvements  in  our  work  are  possible,  and  then  use  all 
means  in  our  power  to  realize  these  improvements. 

So  shall  we  best  retain  the  confidence  of  the  community;  so  shall  we 
best  subserve  the  interests  of  those  committed  to  our  care;  so  shall  we 
best  discharge  the  grave  responsibilities  devolved  upon  us,  and  so  shall 
we  best  obey  the  behests  of  Him  who  has  said:  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 
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Mr.  Gallaudet.  In  order  to  bring  the  subject  of  articulation  before 
the  conference  I  offer  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting  instruction  in  articu- 
lation and  lip  reading1,  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able  to  engage  with  profit  in  exercises 
of  this  nature. 

Resolved,  That  to  attain  success  in  this  department  of  instruction  an  added  force  of  instruc- 
tors will  be  necessary,  and  this  conference  hereby  recommends  to  boards  of  directors  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  that  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  president,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements  was  amended  so  that  the  paper  pre- 
pared  by  J.  H.  Woods,  of  Illinois,  be  advanced  from  its  position  and  be 
read  before  the  consideration  of  these  resolutions. 

The  sixth  paper  Avas  then  read  by  Mr.  Gillett — its  title,  Articulation.* 

Mr.  Gallaudet  moved  that  the  subject  of  articulation  be  the  special 
order  between  the  hours  of  three  and  six  this  afternoon,  or  so  much  of 
that  time  as  shall  be  required. 

The  conference  then  took  a  recess  till  3  o'clock. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  agreeably  to  the 
adjournment,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  president  stated  the  topic  for  discussion  this  afternoon  to  be  artic- 
ulation. 

The  resolutions  previously  offered  were  read. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  the  students  of  this  college  were  invited 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  conference. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet.  There  are  present  gentlemen  who  have  visited 
the  articulating  institution  at  Northampton,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  from  them  an  account  of  what  they  saw,  especially 
what  they  heard  there. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  in  order,  I  will  offer  another  resolution  in  addition  to 
those  before  the  conference  : 

Resolved,  That  while  in  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf  chil- 
dren every  facility  for  retaining  and  improving  any  power  of  articulate  speech  which  they  may 
possess,,  it  is  not  profitable,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  to  attempt  to  teach  congenital  mutes 
articulation. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  would  prefer  that  one  of  the  other  gentlemen  who 
visited  the  Clarke  school  should  make  this  report.  I  was  interested  in 
the  school  at  Northampton,  and  in  the  results  of  the  experiments  that 
are  being  made  there.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  ladies  teaching 
there,  and  the  gentleman  who  presides  over  the  institution,  are  laboring 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  a  class;  whether  they  are  laboring  upon  a  principle  which  shall 
be  fraught  with  better  results  to  that  class,  with  whose  interests  all  of 
our  lives  have  been  candidly,  and  I  suppose  in  God's  fear,  identified, 
than  the  system  which  we  follow,  or  not,  time  only  will  demonstrate. 
Whatever  local  circumstances  may  have  existed  in  Massachusetts  or 
elsewhere,  except  in  my  own  immediate  vicinity,  I  know  nothing  of. 
But  when  this  convention  was  called,  I  received  letters,  I  suppose  in 
common  with  others,  inquiring  my  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  it.  I 

*  This  paper  was  prepared  for  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  Illinois  institution,  was  read 
to  the  conference  by  consent  of  its  author,  but  he  prefers  not  to  have  it  published. 
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thought  it  important  that  we  should  have  such  a  consultation  and  com- 
parison of  views  as  we  had  here  yesterday,  are  having  to-day,  and 
shall  have  to-morrow.  I  supposed  we  should  have  a  discussion  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  system  of  articulation  and  the  system  of 
de  PEpee  and  Sicard.  With  the  method  of  articulation  I  have  had  little 
f  experience.  When  a  semi-mute  addresses  me  I  usually  request  him  to 
speak  orally,  because  I  comprehend  my  mother  tongue  better  than  I  do 
the  language  of  signs,  having  used  it  twice  as  long. 

Although  my  experience  of  17  years  as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  has  not  brought  me  to  the  high  appreciation  of  the  sign  language 
that  some  enjoy,  yet  I  have  not  formerly  had  any  leaning  to  the  method 
of  articulation.  Indeed  my  prejudices  against  it  were  strong,  and  my 
honest  convictions  were  that  it  was  a  miserable  piece  of  charlatanry, 
and  I  have  not  hesitated  at  times  so  to  express  myself  on  this  subject. 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  reputed  instances  of  success  in  teaching 
deaf-mutes  articulation  were  cases  of  semi-mutes  alone,  and  that  an  im- 
position was  thus  made  on  the  public.  Accordingly,  about  a  year  ago, 
being  directed  by  our  board  of  directors  to  give  a  number  of  exhibitions 
in  northern  Illinois,  I  took  with  me  several  semi-mutes,  knowing  that 
this  question  of  articulation  was  attracting  the  attention  of  the  intelligent 
of  our  State,  and  that  I  should  have  to  meet  it  while  on  this  tour.  My 
purpose  was  to  show  these  as  representatives  of  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  being  passed  upon  the  public  as  natural  mutes  who  had  been  taught 
to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  and  to  explain  that  the  semi-mutes  compose 
a  large  and  important  as  well  as  very  interesting  portion  of  the  pupils 
of  every  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  and  that  any  individual  or  institution 
so  imposing  upon  the  philanthropic  impulses  of  a  humane  public  deserved 
only  the  severest  reprehension. 

I  had  formed  these  opinions  in  pursuance  of  the  reports  on  the  subject 
made  by  the  honorable  president  of  this  conference  and  others,  and  also 
in  view  of  the  experiments  made  at  certain  eastern  institutions  and 
abandoned,  as  I  understood,  as  failures.  Circumstances,  hoAvever,  un- 
necessary now  to  name,  have  within  a  few  months  led  me  to  question 
the  correctness  of  these  views  and  to  seek  after  more  definite  and  intelli- 
gent information  on  the  subject. 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  Clarke  school  at  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, have  been  published  in  most  of  our  newspapers,  and  were  exciting 
considerable  interest  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  particularly  among  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  deaf-mutes.  I  felt  much  curiosity  and  anxiety 
to  see  this  institution,  and  accordingly  wrote  the  superintendents  of 
several  western  institutions,  suggesting  that  we  should  visit  that  institu- 
tion together  on  our  way  to  this  conference.  Three  gentlemen  who  are 
members  of  this  conference  met  there  last  week.  As  far  as  I  was  able 
I  divested  myself  of  prejudice  and  visited  this  establishment  as  a  candid 
inquirer  after  truth.  I  desired  to  see  it  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances for  itself,  precisely  as  we  all  like  to  exhibit  our  own  institu- 
tions. It  is  due  to  the  officers  of  that  institution  to  say — as  none  of 
them  are  here  present,  which  I  exceedingly  regret — that  our  visit  was 
to  them  apparently  a  source  of  the  utmost  gratification,  and  that  every 
facility  for  examining  the  school  was  cheerfully  rendered. 

There  are  twenty-one  pupils  in  this  school,  of  whom,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  fourteen  are  natural  mutes.  I  cannot  recall  all  the  exercises 
we  witnessed,  but  the  conviction  has  been  fastened  in  my  mind  that  my 
previous  ideas  of  the  ability  of  the  deaf-mute  to  learn  articulation  and 
lip-reading  have  been  wholly  wrong.  Some  of  the  exercises  and  pupils 
I  may  be  able  to  recall  to  mind,  but  as  I  have  not  expected  to  be  called 
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on  for  such  a  statement,  and  have  not  at  all  arranged  my  thoughts,  my 
statements  will  necessarily  be  quite  desultory.  One  little  hoy  of  about 
eight  years  of  age  now  comes,  to  my  mind,  who  readily  understood  the 
remarks  of  his  teacher,  as  was  evinced  by  a  quick  performance  of  all 
directions  given  him,  such  as  "walk  on  the  floor  softly,"  "run  up  stairs 
quick,"  "come  to  me,"  "walk  to  the  large  door  slowly,"  "come  fast." 
This  child  was  a  natural  mute,  and  in  communicating  with  him  the  teacher 
used  no  signs.  Another  exercise  was  with  the  youngest  pupils  in  the 
school,  numbering  perhaps  half  a  dozen.  This  consisted  in  exercising 
these  children  upon  the  powers  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  I  sup- 
pose this  is  the  hist  lesson  in  which  the  pupils  of  this  school  are  drilled. 
It  was  new  to  me,  but  impressed  me  as  being  philosophical,  and  the  skill 
in  uttering  the  appropriate  sounds  of  the  letters  which  these  children 
had  acquired  was  quite  wonderful,  as  it  then  seemed  to  me.  Words  such 
as  man,  boy,  large,  open,  woman,  walk,  were  given  these  children  to 
spell  by  articulate  sounds,  which  in  most  cases  was  correctly  done.  The 
names  of  the  letters  were  not  called,  but  the  powers  of  each  letter  in  the 
word  were  uttered.    Some  of  these  children,  I  think,  were  semi-mutes. 

Another  exercise  was  with  two  lads,  semi-mutes,  in  lip-reading,  in 
which  a  grammar  lesson  was  taught,  and  a  story  entirely  new  was  read 
by  the  teacher,  and  most  of  it  understood  by  the  youths  from  the  labial 
movements  alone.  Some  words  required  repetition,  among  which  I 
remember  was  the  word  "ill  f  this  word  was  fully  comprehended  only 
with  some  difficulty.  It  was  used  in  a  sense  new  to  them.  The  teacher 
and  pupils  at  this  time  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room. 

The  most  interesting,  and  to  me  the  most  striking  case  which  we  saw 
at  the  Clarke  school,  was  Miss  Teresa  Dudley,  whom  my  friend  Mr.  Stone 
has  known  for  some  years,  as  she  has  been  a  pupil  of  the  American 
Asylum.  This  girl  is  a  natural  mute,  and  obviously  has  enjoyed  valuable 
early  instruction,  and  the  advantages  of  refined  society.  She  has  been 
at  the  Clarke  school  six  months,  and  already  is  able  to  engage  in  intelli- 
gent oral  conversation.  Much  of  her  intelligence,  it  is  true,  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  instruction  received  at  Hartford.  But  the  fact  is  established 
that  she-can  be  taught  to  speak.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  an  oral 
conversation  between  her  and  a  fellow  pupil  during  the  evening,  in  which, 
no  use  was  made  of  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet.  The  young  man  Avith 
whom  she  was  conversing  was  a  semi-mute.  The  remarks  of  both  of  them 
were  clearly  intelligible  to  any  one  in  the  room.  The  conversation  was 
upon  miscellaneous  subjects,  and  well  sustained  on  all.  I  conversed 
frequently  with  Miss  Dudley  on  various  topics,  and  found  she  quite 
readily  read  my  lips  and  replied  in  a  distinct  though  not  rapid  utterance. 

A  point  that  impressed  me  particularly  was  that  these  children  might 
be  taught  to  understand  when  not  standing  in  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tion possible. 

I  saw  one  class  of  twelve  exercised  in  numbers.  No  one  saw  another  at 
the  front,  but  all  at  the  side,  and  they  easily  understood  each  other. 

Mr.  Stone.  Was  it  not  counting?  They  might  keep  the  number  easily 
if  so. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  species  of  deception  might  be  carried  on,  per- 
haps, but  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  disposition  to  deceive. 

Mr.  Stone.  There  may  have  been  no  deception  intended,  but  it  is  easy 
to  keep  the  count. 

Mr.  Glllett.  The  arrangement  of  these  pupils  in  the  class  was  such 
that  they  could  see  the  lips  of  other  members  of  the  class  only  from  the 
side. 

Since  my  visit  to  the  Clarke  school  my  mind  has  been  quite  unsettled 
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on  this  subject.  It  is  becoming  somewhat  annoying  to  me  because  I  am 
not  able  to  see  clearly  what  course  it  is  nost  expedient  to  pursue.  The 
introduction  of  articulatiou  into  our  institutions  seems  to  involve  a  very 
considerable  change  in  their  organizations.  I  do  not  as  yet  clearly  per- 
ceive whether  that  system  should  be  united  with  ours,  or  whether  deaf- 
mutes  susceptible  of  instruction  by  this  method  should  be  placed  in  en- 
tirely separate  institutions;  nor  do  I  yet  see  whether  it  will  be  wise  to 
encourage  the  adoption  of  the  method  of  articulation  at  all.  On  these 
points  I  now  have  no  settled  convictions,  but  am  seeking  knowledge. 

The  President.  What  we  want  is  your  views  from  what  you  saw. 
Did  you  hear  the  pupils  read? 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  Did  you  understand  what  they  read  ? 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood  perfectly.  I  gave  them  one  of 
your  books,  which  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  table;  and  turning  to 
any  point  in  the  book  the  pupil  read  correctly,  and  so  distinctly  that  I 
readily  understood.    This  was  Miss  Dudley. 

The" President.  How  many  did  you  hear  read! 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  did  not  keep  count  of  the  number. 

The  President.  How  long  were  you  there  % 

Mr.  Gillett.  About  a  day  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  wish  we  might  know  how  many  read.  Did  you  hear  five 
or  six  in  miscellaneous  reading  ? 

Mr.  Gillett.  there  were  some  semi-mutes  reading,  but  I  did  not 
propose  to  speak  of  them. 

Mr.  Stone.  This  is  an  important  point.  How  many  congenital  mutes 
could  read"?  As  a  general  rule  none  are  received  who  lost  their  hearing 
under  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Were  some  of  these  who  read  born  deaf? 

Mr.  Gillett.  About  half  were  born  deaf,  I  think. 

Mr.  Talbot.  I  spent  less  time  at  that  institution  than  Dr.  Milligan  or 
Mr.  Gillett ;  but  I  saw  and  heard  enough  while  there  to  satisfy  me  that 
I  had  labored,  as  Mr.  Gillett  says  he  did,  under  a  good  deal  of  a  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  teaching  articulation  to  deaf  and  diunb 
persons.  I  had  supposed,  from  the  literature  of  the  profession,  and  from 
my  own  observation  in  its  practice,  that  persons  who  were  born  deaf 
could  not  be  expected  to  learn  to  articulate.  In  that  I  found  I  was 
mistaken;  that  is,  that  there  are  at  least  some,  and  perhaps  a  good  many, 
exceptional  cases  to  that  rule.  I  base  this  change  of  opinion  not  simply 
upon  the  performances  of  Miss  Dudley,  who  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
case  of  articulation,  whether  she  got  her  instruction  at  home,  at  the 
Clarke  Institution,  or  at  the  American  Asylum,  but  I  base  it  further  on 
the  performances  of  the  younger  children  who  had  been  there  so  little  time. 
The  exercise  in  counting  was  a  satisfactory  one  to  me,  as  to  the  power 
of  the  children  to  learn  lip-reading  easily.  Not  a  single  child  was  in 
front  of  another,  and  they  did  not  see  each  other's  lips  in  front,  but  they 
showed  themselves  very  skilful  in  catching  up  the  proper  number  when 
the  counting  was  stopped. 

Mr.  Stone.  Were  the  numbers  in  regular  order  ? 

Mr.  Talbot.  No,  sir ;  they  skipped  about. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  teacher  would  tell  them  to  go  on  and  give  the  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  That  was  a  specimen  of  lip-reading,  then. 

Mr.  Talbot.  The  teacher  did  not  prompt,  except  in  one  or  two  cases. 
I  was  going  to  speak  of  the  vocalization  exercise,  by  which  I  mean  the 
giving  of  the  elementary  sounds,  which  they  did  from  charts  used  in  the 
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public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  little  observation  I  have 
given  to  that  subject  I  should  say  that  these  children  vocalized,  gave  the 
power  of  consonants,  vowels,  and  diphthongs  fully  as  well  as  children 
in  our  speaking  schools  do. 

This  may  seem  a  little  too  strong  a  statement,  but  that  was  the  impres- 
sion made  on  my  mind.  I  have  heard  children  in  common  schools  prac- 
ticing on  the  same  tables,  and  never  heard  them  do  better  than  a  part  of 
the  children  in  Northampton.  They  went  through  all  the  sounds  of  the 
letters. 

But  I  apprehend,  Mr.  President,  that  the  point  which  we,  as  practical 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  want  to  reach,  is  not  yet  settled.  We 
may  go  there  to  the  Clarke  Institution  and  see  one  and  another,  and 
perhaps  all  of  them,  go  through  these  wonders  in  vocal  gymnastics,  as 
we  might  call  them,  and  yet  it  might  be  true  that  it  would  be  but  a 
parrot  operation,  the  imitation  of  sound.  The  question  at  which  my 
mind  labors  and  which  we  cannot  now  settle  except  on  theory  and  on 
the  known  experience  of  institutions  in  the  past  ,  is  this — whether  all  this 
instruction  in  articulation  will  prove  in  the  end  any  more  profitable  than 
the  instruction  as  we  give  it  by  the  American  system.  Now,  I  say  that 
we  who  went  to  Northampton  cannot  answer  that  question  for  you  any 
better  than  you  can  for  yourselves.  And  there  I  think  we  need  to  see 
the  experiment  fairly  tried.  If  those  teachers,  communicating,  as  they 
claim,  simply  by  the  lips,  are  able  to  teach  language  faster  than  we  can 
by  using  signs  for  communication,  then  they  are  right,  and  we  are  wrong. 
But  I  suppose  we  are  none  of  us  ready  to  admit  that.  I  am  not,  because 
they  have  not  tested  it  thoroughly  enough.  Nor  do  I  think  they  them- 
selves think  they  have  tested  it  enough.  Mr  Hubbard  and  other  teachers 
expressed  themselves  as  trying  an  experiment  to  see  if  they  could  find  a 
better  way.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  did  not  feel  any  hostility  to 
our  institutions  as  such,  nor  to  the  men  who  manage  them.  Therefore, 
the  result  of  the  visit,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  yet  unsatisfactory 
and  unsettled.  We  found  certain  wonders  in  the  matter  of  articulation 
which  overthrew  my  previous  ideas  on  that  point.  But  I  do  not  feel 
satisfied  that  they  can  teach  any  better,  any  faster,  or  any  more  satisfac- 
torily than  we  can. 

The  President.  Without  intending  to  cross-examine  you,  I  think  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  conference  to  learn  what  was  actually  accom- 
plished, irrespective  of  any  views  you  might  entertain  before  you  went 
there.  In  the  first  place  when  you  went  into  the  room  you  saw  a  number 
of  persons.  WThat  was  the  first  exercise  when  you  got  there  ?  Was  it 
a  question  which  was  propounded  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupils  ? 

Mr  Talbot.  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly.  As  I  entered  the  yard  with 
the  other  gentlemen  the  most  of  the  children  were  out  of  doors  at  play  ; 
and  as  Ave  Avent  into  the  school  room  they  were  called  in.  Some  of  the 
little  pupils  were  in  the  school-room  Avhen  we  went  in.  The  first  exercise 
that  I  distinctly  remember  was  an  exercise  of  the  youngest  children 
giving  the  proper  sounds  and  force  of  the  consonants. 

The  President.  The  elementary  sounds? 

Mr.  Talbot.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  consonants. 

The  President.  Were  they  directed  to  do  this  by  the  teacher  ? 

Mr.  Talbot.  Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  From  her  A^oice? 

Mr.  Talbot.  She  told  them  by  speaking,  without  any  sign  whatever. 

Mr.  Stone.  Did  not  she  point  to  a  card? 

Mr.  Talbot.  Yes,  sir ;  when  they  gave  the  sounds. 

Mr.  Stone.  Did  not  she  call  attention  to  the  words  ? 
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Mr.  Talbot.  She  pointed  to  the  letters. 

The  President.  Did  she  go  further  and  point  to  words  and  syllables? 

Mr.  Talbot.  Yes,  sir ;  she  wrote  out  words  on  the  black-board  and 
required  the  pupils  to  repeat  thern  in  concert,  and  then  singly. 

The  President.  Was  their  utterance  intelligible? 

Mr.  Talbot.  It  was  ;  from  some  of  them  perfectly,  from  some  less  so. 
But  if  my  eyes  were  closed  I  could  have  made  out  what  was  written 
from  the  sounds. 

The  President.  Did  you  hear  any  exercise  where  words  were  in  com- 
bination— sentences,  or  short  expressions  ? 

Mr.  Talbot.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  was  a  short  sentence  written  out  upon 
the  board. 

The  President.  Did  you  hear  any  read  from  a  printed  book  or  card? 
Mr.  Talbot.  None,  except  Miss  Dudley. 

Mr.  Turner.  She  learned  at  the  American  asylum,  did  she  not  ? 
Mr.  Talbot.  I  suppose  she  did. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  Miss  Dudley  read  words  from  a  book  which  you 
had  not  previously  seen,  and  read  so  that  you  conld  understand  ? 
Mr.  Talbot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet.  I  have  visited  many  of  the  institutions  abroad  in  which 
articulation  was  the  basis  of  instruction.  I  have  also  seen  in  this  country 
many  persons  who  have  received  their  education  in  such  institutions. 
When  subjecting  them  to  this  test  reading  I  have  found  that  when  I 
followed  the  text  with  my  eye  it  was  almost  always  easy  to  recognize 
the  correspondence  of  the  spoken  with  the  printed  words.  In  many 
cases,  however,  when  I  did  not  see  the  text,  nor  glance  over  it  so  as  to 
discover  its  tenor,  I  could  hardly  catch  a  single  word. 

Mr.  Talbot.  I  did  not  test  it  very  thoroughly.  The  only  test  I  gave 
was,  I  opened  a  book  and  handed  it  to  her  and  asked  her  to  read  for  me. 
My  eye  was  on  the  top  of  the  paragraph,  and  I  heard  her  read  that,  and 
then  what  I  had  not  seen ;  and  I  understood  the  latter  part  as  well  as 
the  former. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  got  the  connection,  perhaps  ? 

Mr.  Talbot.  That  may  all  be ;  I  am  not  here  to  be  a  special  pleader 
for  any  one. 

The  President.  What  we  want  is  the  facts.  If  Miss  Dudley  could 
take  a  book  and  read  the  words  embodied  in  a  sentence  so  that  you  could 
understand,  it  would  be  a  very  satisfactory  test. 

Mr.  Talbot.  Her  articulation  was  quite  intelligible,  although  it  was 
labored.  She  had  to  work  hard  in  trying  to  make  some  of  the  combina- 
tions that  were  necessary,  but  I  found  we  could  understand  what  she  said 
better  than  she  could  understand  what  we  said.  I  sat  down  and  con- 
versed with  her,  and  she  would  repeat  what  I  said  to  her.  Sometimes  she 
wTould  fail  to  catch  my  words.  The  fault,  however,  was  probably  not 
hers,  but  mine.  When  the  teacher  repeated  the  word  to  her  she  under- 
stood it  perfectly. 

The  President.  Did  you  hear  different  individuals  of  the  school 
converse  % 

Mr.  Talbot.  I  heard  no  conversation  in  the  school  except  Miss 
Dudley's. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  if  your  visit  there  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  how  much  those  children  could  express  of  spoken 
words  % 

Mr.  Talbot.  It  was. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Then  I  understand  your  visit  was  unsatisfactory. 
5  D  D 
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Mr.  Talbot.  It  was  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  their  advan- 
cing' faster  by  that  system  than  by  our  system. 

Dr.  Milligan.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  in  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  said.  It  is  difficult  for  any  person  to  knock  over 
all  the  work  of  years ;  even  though  he  has  been  laboring  to  build  a  cob- 
house,  it  makes  him  feel  distressed  to  see  it  fall.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  our^teaching  has  been  of  the  cob-house  order.  I  went  to  North- 
ampton, not  believing,  for  physiological  reasons,  that  those  who  had 
no  auditory  nerve  could  ever  learn  to  speak  and  articulate ;  audit  is  not 
pleasant  to  me  to  find  out  that  they  can.  (Laughter.)  I  am  willing  to 
say  that,  I  am  disappointed  ;  but  it  is  so,  that  they  do  talk.  We  can- 
not" get  around  it,  and  we  have  got  to  put  up  with  it,  for  they  won't  stop 
talking  for  all  our  resolutions. 

The  President.   Is  that  just  what  we  want,  sir  ! 

Dr.  Milligan.  When  we  went  into  the  school- room,  the  smaller  ones 
were  called  in.  The  teacher,  Miss  Rogers,  arranged  them  in  a  row  on 
one  side  of  the  room.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  one  of  the  Boston 
common  school  charts,  with  the  letters  arranged  according  to  their 
sounds.  She  with  a  pointer  pointed  to  those  letters,  and  they  in  unison 
pronounced  them.  And  after  they  had  gone  down  a  column  or  two  she 
took  each  one  separately  and  pointed  to  those  characters,  and  they  pro- 
nounced them.  Once  in  a  while  she  would  come  to  a  pupil  who  could 
not  pronounce  a  particular  sound,  and  she  would  stand  before  the  pupil 
and  shape  her  organs  of  articulation  as  we  would  to  pronounce  it,  but 
making  no  noise j  and  the  children,  after  looking  at  her  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  would  make  that  sound.  Then  she  took  other  charts 
that  had  words  printed  on  them,  and  as  she  pointed  to  the  words  they 
would  pronounce  them.  Sometimes  they  would  fail  and  she  would  point 
to  the  word  again  and  then  they  would  pronounce  it  correctly. 

The  President.  Were  they  monosyllables  ? 

Dr.  Milligan.  Not  all  of  them.  Then  she  took  a  class  that  entered 
last  October,  and  they  pronounced  such  words  as  "  man,"  "house,"  &c. 
They  were  also  exercised  in  counting.  One  would  count  a  dozen  or 
half-a-dozen ;  then  she  would  point  to  another,  five  or  six  distant  from 
the  first,  and  he  would  take  it  up  where  the  other  left  off ;  and  then  she 
would  point  to  another;  skipping  around  in  the  class.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  them  were  congenital  mutes,  but  my  impression  is  that 
rather  more  than  half  of  the  youngest  class  were  congenital  mutes. 
But  there  was  another  class  that  came  from  Chelmsford  which  had 
another  teacher;  this  teacher  wrote  a  sentence  on  the  slate  and  then 
pointed  to  the  words,  and  the  class,  singly,  and  afterwards  in  unison, 
pronounced  the  words  "  please  bring  me  a  large  book  ;  please  bring  me 
a  slate."  Afterwards  she  said  "  George,  do"  so  and  so,  and"  Sarah,  do" 
so  and  so ;  and  the  person  called  upon  did  as  told  to  do.  Then  she 
would  tell  them  by  words,  not  speaking  aloud  as  I  speak  now,  and  some- 
times not  even  whispering,  but  merely  making  the  shape  of  the  words 
with  her  lips,  and  the  child  would  do  as  she  was  told  to  do.  One  was 
told  to  put  a  book  on  the  stairs ;  another  was  told  to  go  and  put  some- 
thing on  the  book.  While  the  teacher  was  standing  by  the  slate,  with- 
out making  any  noise,  when  the  child  was  on  the  stairway,  twenty-five 
feet  off,  the  child  would  do  whatever  she  told  it  to  do — the  teacher  merely 
moving  the  lips,  without  even  whispering. 

The  President.  Was  this  a  child  that  entered  last  September  % 

Dr.  Milligan.  No,  sir $  one  that  came  from  Chelmsford. 

Mr.  Gillett.  "  Please  go  out  doors  and  bring  me  some  grass,"  was 
one  direction. 
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Mr.  Stone.  Was  that  a  new  direction  ? 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  think  it  was  an  old  direction. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  same  thing  had  been  told  him,  I  presume,  forty 
times. 

A  Member.  Did  they  understand  those  directions  % 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  anything  was  said  or  written 
that  was  not  perfectly  understood  by  those  addressed. 

A  Member.  Were  those  directions  given  to  congenital  mutes  f 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes ;  the  directions  were  given  to  congenital  mutes. 

The  President.  Did  you  (to  Dr.  Milligan)  hold  any  conversation 
with  any  one  of  those  pupils  as  you  would  with  any  little  child  % 

Dr.  Millioan.  While  we  were  there  a  menagerie  passed  by,  and  the 
pupils  were  allowed  to  go  out.  And  I  asked  various  questions  about 
the  menagerie  to  such  of  the  pupils  as  happened  to  be  nearest.  It  was 
something  that  came  up  on  the  moment. 

The  President.  You  propounded  the  question  to  the  child  vocally, 
and  the  child  answered  you1? 

Dr.  Millioan.  Yes,  sir;  many  such  questions.  There  was  one  of 
these  who  was  a  young  man  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age — Eoscoe 
Greene. 

Mr.  Turner.  He  lost  his  hearing  at  seven  and  a  half. 

Dr.  Millioan.  The  teacher  was  sitting  down  at  some  distance,  and 
she  was  reading  the  physical  geography  lesson.  She  would  read  along 
two  or  three  verses,  and  then  she  would  come  to  a  word  that  she  did 
not  pronounce  distinctly,  and  he  (Greene)  would  stop  her;  and  she 
would  pronounce  it  again,  and  then  go  on.  That  was  a  mere  specimen 
of  lip  reading. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  of  New  York.  Did  you  have  means  of  noticing  the 
children  when  they  were  together  ?  Did  they  use  signs  or  use  their 
lips  ? 

Dr.  Millioan.  I  saw  the  children  playing,  and  they  had  signs  which 
I  did  not  understand.  These  signs  were  mostly  natural  gestures,  and 
consisted  of  pointing  towards  objects  or  some  other  equally  obvious  sign. 
I  heard  one  say  "  I  can't  speak  that  name  f  and  she  asked  her  mother 
to  pronounce  it  for  her.  The  word  was  "  hedge."  After  several  attempts 
to  speak  it  by  imitating  the  motions  of  another  person's  lips,  she  achieved 
the  correct  pronunciation. 

Eev.  Mr.  Turner.  In  regard  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  which  was 
read  this  morning,  I  differ  very  little  from  him  as  to  the  positions  which 
he  took  and  sustained  so  well.  In  fact,  I  approve  in  the  main  of  the 
sentiments  which  he  advanced.  I  think  it  an  able  paper,  and  am  glad  that 
one  able  paper,  without  disparagement  to  the  rest,  will  go  forth  from  this 
convention — one  which  I  think  important  to  go  before  the  public.  But 
we  can  all  criticise  better  than  we  can  originate.  There  are  only  one  or 
two  things  that  I  would  speak  of.  One  is  in  regard  to  the  point  which 
Mr.  Gallaudet  made  respecting  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  language 
acquired  by  our  students.  I  admit  the  fact  of  all  that  he  said  in  that 
respect.  What  I  claim  is,  that  the  time  allowed  us  by  the  patrons  and 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  thing 
which  he  desired  to  have  accomplished  ;  that  is,  the  ability  to  use  lan- 
guage perfectly  in  the  expression  of  thought.  That  is  the  very  last 
attainment  which  pupils  make  in  any  school.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
students  who  graduate  from  Yale  college  brought  forward  to  translate  a 
story  in  good  Latin  ;  I  would  like  to  see  them  express  any  given  sentence 
in  good  Latin ;  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  professor  tell  us  how  many  in 
a  class  are  able  to  write  Latin  correctly  on  common  subjects.    You  may 
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take  a  class  from  this  institution  that  will  reproduce  a  story  in  as  good 
English,  as  the  students  of  Yale  college  will  in  Latin.  That  does  not 
remove  the  difficulty;  it  only  shows  that  there  is  a  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come by  any  person  who  has  a  foreign  language  to  acquire,  and  ours  is  a 
foreign  language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  they  are  expected  to  acquire 
that  foreign  language  in  five  or  six  years  so  as  to  be  able  at  all  times 
and  on  all  subjects  to  use  that  language  with  perfect  accuracy. 

How  is  it  with  intelligent  foreigners  ?  A  Frenchman,  after  having  been 
here  some  years,  will  make  balks,,  as  we  say;  he  will  show  that  he  is  a 
Frenchman  by  the  imperfectness  with  which  he  uses  our  language. 
These  same  things  manifest  themselves  in  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But 
when  we  have  shown  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  intercommunication, 
for  the  writing  of  letters  to  their  friends,  and  for  all  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life,  they  do  use  the  language  with  so  much  correctness  as  to 
make  themselves  understood,  and  to  put  themselves  in  perfect  commu- 
nication with  others  around  them,  we  have  shown  that  the  great  object 
has  been  attained.  They  are  not  finished  scholars;  they  cannot  use 
language  as  we,  who  have  had  a  collegiate  or  an  academic  education,  can. 
I  consider  that  not  so  much  a  defect  of  our  system  as  one  of  the  intrin- 
sic difficulties  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  that  exists 
not  only  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  in  the  case  of  foreigners, 
and  those  who  have  nothing  but  a  common  school  education  in  the  coun- 
try ;  set  them  to  writing,  and  we  see  that  they  make  mistakes.  There  is 
a  want  of  a  perfect,  finished  culture. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  dactylology  I  think  it  is  used  too  little  in 
our  schools,  and  that  we  use  signs  too  much.  I  know  when  we  had  meet- 
ings of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  their  teachers,  where  the  conversation 
was  required  to  be  carried  on  by  spelling,  they  soon  became  irksome  and 
were  discontinued;  the  signs  were  so  much  easier  and  more  agreeable. 
I  think  as  Mr.  Gallaudet's  father  did,  that  if  the  language  of  signs  is  not 
the  best  language  for  all  on  earth,  it  may  be  the  language  that  will  be 
used  by  all  in  heaven.  Everybody  can  understand  that  language;  it  is 
a  universal  language  ;  but  we  may  not  be  able  to  understand  Arabic 
when  Ave  get  there.  There  is  a  play,  a  naturalness,  a  lifelike  expressive- 
ness about  the  language  of  signs,  that  makes  it  superior  to  any  other 
language.  However,  what  was  said  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Gallauclet 
is  very  important.  Teachers  cannot  be  urged  too  much  to  use  dactyl- 
ology in  the  school-room,  and  especially  to  do  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Stone, 
does  ;  when  a  pupil  comes  to  his  office  to  ask  for  anything ;  he  requires 
him  to  spell  out  the  request.  It  is  a  very  important  point  for  a  teacher 
to  carry  out. 

Then,  in  regard  to  incompetent  teachers;  they  are  not  worth  much 
anywhere.  Yet  I  think  our  profession  has  gone  quite  as  clear  of  them 
as  any  other  department  of  education.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
I  have  generally  found  that  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  under- 
stood their  business  well ;  that  there  are  and  have  been  intelligent  gentle- 
men at  the  heads  of  these  institutions.  I  attribute  whatever  of  .success 
I  may  have  had  to  the  fact  that  I  came  under  the  instruction  of  one  so 
competent  to  qualify  teachers  as  was  the  father  of  the  gentleman  who 
presides  over  this  institution. 

Another  point  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  made  I  think  was  well  sustained  ; 
that  is,  the  practice  of  explaining  to  death  the  lessons  beforehand  which 
we  give  out  to  our  pupils.  I  think  that  a  very  great  fault.  The  children 
should  be  taught  self-reliance  very  early,  and  they  should  be  constrained 
as  soon  as  possible  to  gather  the  meaning  of  a  word  from  the  dictionary. 
They  should  be  obliged  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  words,  and  they  should 
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'have  the  meaning  given  by  a  synonym  rather  than  by  spelling  it  out. 
In  that  respect  I  think  there  is  an  improvement  beyond  what  existed 
when  I  commenced  instruction.  When  we  had  no  text-book  except  a 
little  vocabulary,  we  were  required  to  make  a  small  dictionary.  I  -made 
one  containing  3,000  words,  and  we  would  take  these  new  words  and 
write  down  a  dozen  on  a  slate  beginning  with  the  letter  A,  and  so  on; 
and  we  would  give  the  exact  meaning,  word  after  word  down  the  column, 
and  explain  them  by  signs.  And  we  would  say  to  the  children,  take 
your  pencil  and  a  blank  paper  and  copy  them,  and  to-night  you  are  to 
commit  them  to  memory;  and  then  in  the  morning  you  are  to  give  the 
signs  for  the  words.  We  explained  the  dictionary  through,  and  that 
was  the  exercise  for  two  or  three  years  perhaps  every  other  evening. 
The  definitions  were  given  by  signs  in  all  cases. 

As  to  articulation,  the  omission  of  the  teaching  of  that  is  regarded  as 
a  defect  by  Mr.  Gallaudet.  After  Mr.  Weld  returned  from  Europe  he 
commenced  a  course,  with  the  sanction  of  our  directors  of  regular  instruc- 
tion, in  articulation  every  day  with  those  who  could  hear  some,  and  those 
who  could  speak  a  little,  and  they  were  portioned  out  to  the  hearing 
teachers.  I  took  all  in  my  class,  and  those  of  another  class  whose  teacher 
was  a  mute,  and  I  spent  twenty  minutes  each  day  in  articulating, 
maktng  these  children  speak  to  me  and  speaking  to  them,  hearing  what 
they  said  and  correcting  their  enunciation ;  the  time  being  spent  dili- 
gently in  teaching  and  improving  their  articulation.  That  was  done  for 
years  in  our  institution. 

When  I  became  principal,  in  1853,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Weld,  1  took 
a  step  in  advance.  I  employed  a  teacher,  an  intelligent  young  lady,  who 
gave  daily  lessons  to  all  in  our  institution  that  could  speak  and  hear  a^  little, 
and  to  some  congenital  deaf-mutes  who  had  a  little  aptness  at  speaking, 
and  she  accomplished  a  good  deal  witli  some  of  them  in  her  class.  I  beg 
the  president  of  this  institution  to  call  up  young  Greene,  one  of  his  own 
college  boys,  who  was  born  deaf  and  taught  by  her,  that  all  may  see  that 
the  American  system  has  accomplished  something  in  teaching  even  the 
congenitally  deaf  to  speak. 

[The  young  man,  Samuel  Greene,  was  accordingly  called  to  the  plat- 
form. 

Mr.  Turner  put  several  questions  to  him  by  the  motion  of  his  lips, 
barely  uttering  aloud  the  words,  but  with  careful  precision  in  the  use  of 
the  vocal  organs,  so  that  the  young  man  could  read  from  the  lips.] 

Mr.  Turner.  Question.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Answer.  I  am  24  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? 

A.  Samuel. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  the  asylum  .? 
A.  Twelve. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  well  ?  (whispered.) 
A.  I  am  very  well. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  taught  articulation  ? 
[This  question  was  repeated.] 
A.  Two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Turner.  This  shows  that  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  no  fair 
experiment  has  been  made,  as  Mr.  Gallaudet  said.  The  experiment  was 
made  so  as  to  satisfy  me  of  two  things :  First,  there  are  many  congenital 
deaf-mutes  who  can  be  taught  to  utter  a  few  plain  simple  words,  especially 
those  whose  enunciation  is  marked  and  sharp.  And  second,  a  few  who 
have  some  considerable  voice,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  make  noises, 
may  be  taught  to  use  that  voice  for  the  enunciation  of  words  and  sen- 
tences. 
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But,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  do  believe  that  the  time  spent  n 
communicating  articulation  to  congenital  deaf-mutes  is  almost  time 
wasted.  This  young  man  states  that  he  was  there  two  years  and  a  half 
taking  a  lesson  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  sometimes  more,  three  times 
in  a  week,  and  you  see  what  acquirements  he  has  made ;  I  therefore  come 
to  this  conclusion,  that  in  the  case  of  most  congenital  deaf-mutes  the 
time  spent  does  not  pay  for  the  acquisition. 

In  respect  to  the  case  of  Miss  Dudley,  although  I  never  heard  her 
speak,  I  know  that  she  is  a  congenital  deaf-mute.  She  came  to  the  Ameri- 
can asylum  as  a  pupil  at  the  age  of  nine.  When  four  years  of  age  the 
parents  brought  her  to  Hartford  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  why  she 
had  never  spoken ;  the  mother  would  not  believe  she  was  deaf.  I  therefore 
took  a  large  music  box  which  I  had  and  placed  it  in  a  position  so  that  I 
could  set  it  agoing,  having  first  called  her  attention  to  it,  I  then  requested 
her  to  look  at  something  out  of  the  window,  and  when  I  set  the  box 
agoing  she  took  no  notice  of  it.  I  whistled  very  loud  in  a  key  close  to  her 
ear  when  she  did  not  see  me,  and  she  paid  no  attention  to  it.  I  told  the 
mother  her  daughter  was  deaf.  She  was  very  much  distressed,  under 
the  conviction  that  she  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  child.  1  told  her  that  a 
dumb  child  must  be  either  deaf  or  an  idiot,  and  that  I  would  much  rather 
she  should  be  deaf  than  to  be  deprived  of  her  intellect.  I  then  showed 
her  the  intelligent  children  around  us,  and  how  much  they  could  do. 
At  a  proper  time  she  was  sent  to  the  institution,  and  remained  there 
about  two  years.  She  was  a  very  intelligent  child,  and  made  very 
uncommon  attainments. 

Mr.  Stone.  She  was  able  to  write  a  very  pretty  letter  when  she  came 
to  the  institution,  having  been  taught  by  her  mother,  and  by  an  educated 
deaf-mute.    She  could  express  her  own  thoughts  by  writing  very  well. 

Dr.  MilliGtAN.  The  triumph  of  Miss  Dudley  is  one  of  lip  reading  and 
articulating. 

Mr.  Turner.  This  articulation  she  has  acquired  within  a  year,  and 
very  likely  in  a  few  years  more  she  will  be  able  to  speak  with  facility. 
I  think  it  is  a  remarkable,  case  and  one  in  which  we  must  admit  the 
success  of  efforts  in  that  direction.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  girl, 
congenitally  deaf,  has  learned  to  articulate.  I  think  if  Samuel  Greene 
had  been  taken  when  seven  years  old  and  persevering  efforts  had  then 
been  made  with  him  by  an  intelligent  person,  he  might  have  been  taught 
to  articulate. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  would  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  Greene. 
He  has  been  taught  articulation  at  Hartford,  about  half  an  hour  a  week, 
or  perhaps  40  hours  in  a  year,  or  100  hours  in  the  two  years  and  a  half ;  which 
would  be,  at  five  hours  a  day,  teaching  20  days.  He  has  had  20  days, 
instruction  in  articulation,  and  you  hear  how  well  he  speaks.  I  cannot 
but  feel,  with  all  deference  to  the  officers  of  the  Hartford  institution, 
that  a  young  man  with  such  capabilities  as  Greene  is  seen  to  possess 
has  not  had  a  fair  trial  when  he  has  had  only  20  days  in  eight  or  nine 
years.  And  I  shall  go  further  and  say  that  I  have  taught  him  new  words ; 
I  have  taught  him  to  speak  and  to  understand  from  the  lips.  And  my 
experience  in  experimenting  with  congenital  mutes  in  lip  reading  has 
satisfied  me  that  if  he  had  had  one  entire  day  in  a  week,  during  his 
course  in  Hartford,  he  would  be  able  to  read  from  the  lips  of  others  as 
well  as  any  congenital  mute  could  be  expected  to  do.  Mrs.  Denison, 
who  is  a  congenital  mute,  understands  readily  what  is  said  by  the  lips. 
I  believe  if  such  as  they  could  have  had  a  regular  stated  hour  a  day,  or  a 
little  more,  through  a  course  of  seven  years,  in  the  practice  of  articula- 
tion and  lip  reading,  they  would  have  acquired  all  the  facility  they  could 
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be  expected  to  under  any  circumstances.  A  friend  has  handed  me  an 
accurate  computation  of  the  time  that  Greene  was  instructed,  and  he 
makes  it  13  days  only. 

Mr.  Peet.  How  many  pupils  could  a  single  teacher  instruct  in  a  day 
of  five  hours,  giving  each  pupil  an  hour  a  day  % 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  each 
pupil  an  hour  a  day.  I  think  each  teacher  could  teach  ten  pupils,  and 
teach  them  well.  Fifty  pupils  would  thus  come  under  his  instruction 
every  day.  I  saw  in  the  European  schools  that  ten  pupils  could  be  very 
well  taught  at  once.  They  would  sit  so  that  each  could  see  all  the  others ; 
and  not  only  the  teacher  could  then  correct  any  one  who  made  mistakes, 
but  the  pupils  could  correct  each  other.  I  should  consider  that  each  of 
the  ten  would  have  the  benefit  of  an  hour's  instruction. 

Mr.  Peet.  That  is  just  the  point  that  I  wished  to  have  answered. 

The  Presdent.  I  wish  to  inquire  if  you  ever  saw  a  teacher  giving 
individual  instruction  to  a  person  in  the  elementary  steps  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 

The  President.  Whether,  in  a  class  of  ten  pupils,  the  teacher  taught 
them  individually  or  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  As  a  whole,  generally ;  but  I  saw,  many  times,  cor- 
rections made,  or  the  teacher  would  address  himself  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  wish  to  know  how  many  hours  you  spent  in  learning 
German,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  bring  home  this  information  to  us. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  German  one  week. 
I  had  my  teacher  two'  hours  a  day,  and  then  occupied  myself  in  study- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  immaterial;  I  simply  wanted  to  intimate  that 
while  Samuel  Greene  was  receiving  instruction  with  several  others  daily, 
he  had  also  the  privilege  of  the  instruction  of  his  teacher  speaking  to 
him  occasionally.  I  admit  that,  if  we  had  taken  him  up  alone  and 
given  him  a  teacher  he  would  have  made  greater  progress. 

We  never  have  made  articulation  a  prominent  part  of  the  regular 
system  of  instruction.  This  came  in  by-the-by.  We  thought  we  ought 
to  do  it,  so  as  to  preserve  the  speech  of  some  who  could  speak. 

If  I  were  to  teach  articulation,  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
use  signs  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  words  before 
I  commenced  the  teaching  by  articulation,  so  that  when  we  came  to  teach 
them  short  sentences  they  would  understand  their  meaning  by  having 
learned  the  meaning  of  colloquial  phrases.  I  think  that  was  an  advan- 
tage to  Miss  Dudley.  I  believe  the  teachers  at  Northampton  have  com- 
menced at  the  wrong  end,  and  that  dactylology  and  signs,  instead  of 
being  a  hindrance,  would,  if  properly  used,  be  decidely  advantageous. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  incompetent  teachers,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
said  there  was  needed  a  graded  course  of  books.  I  have  some  doubt 
whether  it  is  best  to  have  any  book  prepared  especially  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  after  the  elementary  book.  But  as  soon  as  we  can  we  should  get 
our  pupils  into  the  use  of  books  that  are  made  for  hearing  children  in 
the  language  others  use.  Take,  for  instance,  Hillard's  First  Eeader,  a 
book  which  I  think  admirably  adapted  to  the  young,  admirably  contrived 
to  call  out  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  and  the  intellect  of  the  pupils. 
As  soon  as  we  can  put  books  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils — not  those 
written  in  a  hard  and  intricate  style,  but  those  written  in  a  clear,  simple 
style,  such  as  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  other  children — I  think  it 
best  to  put  such  books  into  the  hands  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  let  them 
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study  to  comprehend  them  just  as  other  children  do.  I  do  not  believe 
in  forming  a  set  of  readers,  histories,  and  geographies  adapted  especially 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  keep  them  on  a  style 
very  different  from  that  which  everybody  must  use  to  get  a  full  compre- 
hension of  the  English  language. 

Another  objection  to  signs  in  the  paper  was,  that  they  do  not  restore 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  society.  Whoever  supposed  they  did?  We  do 
not  imagine  that  society  will  ever  give  itself  to  learning  signs  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  signs  we  use 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  as  a  means  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  the  English 
language,  and  by  the  aid  of  dactylology  and  the  pencil  they  are  thus 
brought  into  communication  with  society.  We  claim  that  the  ability  to 
converse  by  writing  or  by  spelling  is  an  important  acquisition,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  that  everybody  is  not  taught  the  alphabet  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  We  have  as  much  right  to  demand  that  hearing  persons 
shall  be  taught  to  spell  with  the  fingers,  so  that  they  can  communicate 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  their  way,  as  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  shall  be 
required  to  speak. 

I  have  recently  been  called  to  stand  by  the  bedside  of  my  brother-in- 
law  and  see  him  pass  away;  and  when  he  Avas  so  far  gone  that  he  could 
not  articulate,  he  could  spell  with  his  fingers  so  as  to  make  known  clearly 
his  last  wishes  and  his  last  wants.  It  may  be  of  use  to  any  man  in  cer- 
tain  circumstances  to  know  how  to  use  dactylology.  He  may  meet  with 
an  accident,  or  have  a  disease  which  may  render  him  unable  to  speak, 
but  which  would  not  prevent  his  communicating  with  his  fingers ;  or  it 
may  be  of  use  to  others,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  that  woman  who,  when 
a  burgalr  demanded  money,  and  told  her,  as  he  hid  in  a  closet,  if  she 
made  any  disclosure  he  would  surely  kill  her,  spelled  with  her  fingers  to 
lie:  husband,  on  his  coming  in,  that  there  was  a  thief  in  the  closet.  So 
the  husband  obtained  help  and  secured  the  burglar.  I  say  there  may 
be  circumstances  when  every  man  will  need  to  know  it.  Let  us  demand 
that  every  child  in  the  common  schools  shall  learn  this  alphabet.  The 
signs  that  we  use  are  not  the  means  of  bringing  the  deaf  and  dumb  into 
society;  but  if  all  other  persons  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn  dac- 
tylology then  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  in  easy  communication  with 
them. 

Miss  Dudley  does  not  speak  as  rapidly  as  we  can  speak  on  our  fingers, 
or  as  we  can  write  with  a  pencil.  That  will  be  a  difficulty  when  deaf- 
mutes  learn  to  articulate;  they  will  often  require  to  have  what  is  said  to 
them  repeated,  and  others  may  not  understand  them  at  once ;  so  that  more 
time  will  be  taken  up  than  would  be  required  by  writing  or  spelling  with 
the  fingers. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  Will  Mr.  Turner  give  his  views  as  to  the  best  way  in 
which  this  plan  can  be  engrafted  on  our  present  system  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  go  further  than  some  would  deem  advisable.  I 
went  further  when  I  employed  a  teacher,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  teach 
articulation.  I  would  go  further  still  now.  I  would  have  a  teacher  who 
should  teach  by  articulation  the  pupils  committed  to  his  care,  and  I 
should  prefer  to  have  a  man.  I  understand  Miss  Rogers  is  almost 
entirely  exhausted  with  her  efforts,  and  feels  that  she  cannot  go  much 
further  with  this  terrible  strain  on  her  vocal  organs.  I  would  take  all 
the  semi-mutes,  perhaps  not  the  first  year,  but  all  in  the  second  year,  and 
put  them  into  a  class  by  themselves,  under  the  care  of  this  hearing  and 
speaking  teacher.  I  would  say  to  him  you  have  a  class  of  12  or  more  to 
be  taught  by  articulation.  Examine  and  see  what  their  capacity  for 
using  language  is;  make  two  or  three  divisions,  and  give  them  their  text 
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books.  Let  those  least  advanced  begin  with  simple  geography;  let  them 
get  their  lessons  and  recite  orally,  and  make  your  explanations  orally; 
using  signs  when  you  cannot  make  them  understand  yon  without.  Then 
form  those  who  have  made  more  progress  into  a  class  in  history;  give 
them  a  text  book  somewhat  more  elevated  in  style.  Then  another  class 
in  physiology  or  physical  geography,  and  require  them  all  to  study  and 
be  prepared  to  recite  a  lesson  every  day — one  division  at  9,  the  next 
at  10  and  the  next  at  11.  Have  them  recite  orally;  ask  them  questions 
orally,  helping  out  by  signs  if  necessary;  and  let  them  all  answer  in 
articulate  language.  1  would  prosecute  this  course  till  they  were  able 
to  enter  the  high  class.  In  addition  to  this,  I  would  have  a  female 
teacher  in  the  large  institutions,  who  should  take  the  semi-mutes  from 
each  newT  class  when  it  commences,  and  those  among  the  congenitally 
deaf  who  could  be  made  to  articulate  after  a  fair  trial,  and  give 
them  instruction  orally  in  several  divisions ;  let  her  employ  the  whole 
time  of  school  hours  in  that  way  for  the  first  two  years,  the  class  to  be 
then  handed  over  to  the  male  teacher.  That  has  occurred  to  me. as  a 
judicious  plan,  not  for  the  first  time  to-day,  but  a  long  time  ago.  If  we 
should  adopt  such  a  plan  I  think  we  would  satisfy  the  clamor  which  has 
been  raised  against  our  system  of  instruction,  causeless  and  unreasona- 
ble for  the  most  part,  and  yet  to  be  listened  to  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  im- 
portance. 

1  remember  that  in  the  course  of  my  experience  mothers  have  brought 
children  to  me  who  could  speak  a  little,  very  imperfectly  indeed,  but  could 
make  their  wants  known  to  them ;  and  they,  by  mouthing  and  shouting, 
could  make  themselves  understood.  And  I  have  heard  them  say,  To  you 
we  commit  our  children ;  and  if  they  lose  the  little  ability  to  speak  they  now 
have  while  with  you,  we  would  rather  they  had  never  seen  the  institu- 
tion, even  though  they  get  a  good  education  through  the  help  of  signs. 
I  have  heard  it  so  often  that  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  at  least  saving  to  those  pupils  the  articulation  which  they 
have,  and  which  their  friends  prize  so  highly. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  Would  you  advise  the  instruction  of  semi-mutes  at  all 
by  signs  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  No  ;  except  in  the  chapel  service. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  Why  not  send  them  to  the  common  schools  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Because  their  teachers  will  not  have  patience  to  teach 
them,  being  obliged  to  talk  with  them  individually,  and  seeing  how  it 
takes  up  the  time  of  the  school.  Children  have  come  to  our  institution 
who  could  hear  better  than  Professor  Porter,  on  account  of  the  complaints 
of  the  parents  that  the  teachers  in, their  common  schools  had  no  patience 
With  them. 

The  President.  As  a  criticism  has  been  made,  at  some  length,  on  the 
paper  presented  by  President  Gallaudet,  it  seems  proper  that  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  considered  in  a  more  formal  way.  If  they  are  considered 
properly,  they  would  embrace  the  ideas  suggested  by  Mr.  Gallaudet. 
[The  first  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  read.] 
Mr.  Stone.  There  are  many  points  in  this  general  subject  to  which  I 
would  like  to  allude.  I  will  confine  myself,  however,  to  the  resolution. 
I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  to  most  of 
which  I  heartily  respond.  We  all  agree  that  this  question  is  one  of  im- 
portance. Every  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  allows  that  there  are 
some  mutes  who  should  be  taught  to  speak.  Every  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  allows  that  some  of  this  class  cannot  be  taught  oral  language  profit- 
ably. Isow  the  great  question  is,  what  proportion  can  be  thus  taught? 
How  shall  we  get  at  the  numbers  in  each  class  respectively  ?   I  have  no 
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idea  whatever  that  the  line  runs  between  those  that  are  congenitally 
deaf  and  those  that  lose  their  hearing  at  four  or  five  years  of  age.  Some 
children  have  lost  hearing  at  five  or  six,  and  are  dull  and  have  little  per- 
ception. The  labor  of  oral  instruction  is  certainly  lost  on  that  class. 
Some  children  are  sharp,  with  retentive  memories;  in  some  the  voice  is 
so  unpleasant  that  you  find,  after  a  time,  it  is  not  profitable  to  continue 
to  teach  them.  My  position  is  just  this  :  I  wish  to  be  instructed.  I  have 
no  special  theory  to  advocate.  In  my  judgment,  and  upon  this  I  insist, 
this  experiment  has  been  fairly,  fully,  and  faithfully  tried.  Has  it,  or  has 
it  not1?  Has  not  this  matter  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  articulate  been 
fairly  tested  ?  And  what  do  the  gentlemen  say  who  have  tried  it  ?  Their 
testimony,  whatever  it  is,  is  of  great  importance  and  is  reliable,  and 
should  affect  our  judgment  materially.  Do  they  say,  after  trial,  that  in 
their  judgment  all  deaf-mutes,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  can 
profitably  be  taught  to  articulate — those  old  English  veterans  Anderson 
and  Baker  and  Watson,  who  have  taught  articulation  for  so  many  years'? 
At  first  they  had  faith  in  this  system.  They  considered  this  the  best — in 
fact,  the  only  way  of  teaching  deaf-mutes.  But  after  long  and  patient 
trial  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  semi-mutes  and  semi- 
deaf  can  be  profitably  taught.  Now  what  shall  we  do  with  the  experi- 
ence and  test  imony  of  these  able  men  ?  How  shall  we  dispose  of  it  ?  We 
cannot  deny  it;  it  is  vain  to  ignore  it;  and  unless  we  do  one  or  the  other 
we  may  fairly  regard  the  question  as  settled,  and  save  ourselves  the 
trouble  and  mortification  of  repeating  a  tedious  and  profitless  experiment. 
It  may  be  that  Yankees  are  sharper  than  Englishmen.  I  would  give  all 
credit  to  the  efforts  at  Northampton;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  faith,  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  will  come  out  at  a  much  higher  point  than  others 
who  have  travelled  the  same  path.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
these  gentlemen  who  went  to  Northampton.  One  thing  is  very  certain, 
their  previous  impressions  were  very  different  from  mine.  It  seems  they 
thought  congenital  deaf-mutes  could  not  be  taught  to  speak  words  at  all. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  parrots  can  be  taught  to  speak  words 
and  even  sentences;  I  know  many  deaf-mutes  can  be  taught  to  do  this; 
the  question  is,  how  many  can  be  taught  to  speak  so  intelligibly  as  to 
make  it  pay.  In  my  judgment,  spending  weeks  and  months  and  only 
acquiring  a  few  set  words  and  phrases  is  not  a  fair  return  for  the  labor 
expended.  We  wish  to  know  the  proportion  on  whom  these  labors  can 
be  spent  profitably.  It  is  very  small.  And  setting  theories  and  theorists 
aside,  I  claim  that  every  fair  experiment  yet  made  in  this  or  any  other 
country  in  the  English  language  shows  it  to  be  so.  The  result  of  my 
observation  in  visiting  the  schools  that  these  gentlemen  visited  was  some- 
what different.  I  visited  the  school  in,  Chelmsford.  Miss  Rogers  was 
teaching  there  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  general  impression  from  that 
visit,  most  freely  expressed  by  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  me,  was 
that  though  the  pupils  could  understand  their  teachers,  yet  strangers 
could  not  understand  them.  If  we  had  not  been  told  what  they  were 
about  to  speak,  in  many  instances  we  could  not  have  guessed  what  it  was. 
When  they  came  to  language,  they  had  given  them  these  simple  sentences, 
on  which  they  had  practiced  every  day:  "Shut  the  door;"  "Go  to  the 
door;"  "Go  to  the  stove."  These  children  have  now  been  longer  under 
instruction,  and  have  doubtless  made  progress.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  they  have  acquired  may  have  cost  more  than  it  is  worth,  and  that 
in  mental  development  and  culture  they  are  far  behind  what  they  would 
have  been  if  taught  by  a  different  method. 

Miss.  Dudley  is  an  exceptional  case.  No  institution  can  give  a  child 
the  instruction  she  has  received.    She  has  an  active,  brilliant  mind,  and 
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her  mother,  a  highly  cultivated  lady,  has  devoted  herself  most  success- 
fully to  her  education,  Part  of  the  time  she  has  had  a  private  instruc- 
tress. When  she  came  to  the  asylum,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  she  could 
write  letters,  using  the  simpler  forms  of  language,  correctly.  During 
her  two  years  of  instruction  there  she  made  rapid  progress ;  and  when 
she  left,  she  had  a  good  use  of  language  in  its  common  forms  of  con- 
*  struction.  She  was  familiar  also  with  most  words  in  common  use.  When 
she  began  to  articulate  she  had  to  learn,  not  the  meaning  of  words,  but 
how  to  enunciate  them.  Thus  far  her  knowledge  of  language  has  been 
acquired  mostly  by  signs  and  dactylology,  and  not  by  articulation,  and 
she  is  now  rapidly  acquiring  the  ability  to  communicate  by  speech.  Miss 
Dudley  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  cases,  in  my  judgment  rare,  in  which 
the  two  methods  may  be  properly  combined.  It  is  perfectly  idle,  how- 
ever, as  every  fair-minded  person  must  acknowledge,  to  adduce  her  case 
as  an  example  of  the  success  of  instruction  by  means  of  articulation,  or 
to  argue  from  it  with  regard  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  ordinary  pupils. 

To  one  point  I  wish  to  direct  special  attention.  These  instances  of  suc- 
cess in  educating  deaf-mutes  by  articulation,  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
are  almost  without  exception  in  a  foreign  language ;  they  are  not  in  our 
own.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  great  success  in  the  English  institutions. 
It  is  universally  outside  testimony.  Our  friends  in  Paris  swing  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  this  question,  now  warmly  favoring  articulation,  now 
in  a  great  measure  disusing  it.  I  was  impressed  with  Professor  Day's 
experiment  there.  While  in  the  class  taught  by  M.  Dubois,  the  most 
distinguished  teacher  of  articulation  in  the  Paris  institution,  he  took  an 
incident  from  a  paper  and  requested  the  teacher  to  give  it  to  the  pupils 
for  them  to  reproduce  in  writing.  It  was  almost  an  entire  failure.  Now 
this  is  a  fair  experiment.  If  you  take  an  item  of  news — a  telegraphic  item 
for  instance — and  give  it  to  a  class  by  the  lips,  and  they  can  reproduce  it 
correctly  in  written  language,  it  will  be  a  satisfactory  test  of  their  ability 
to  communicate  in  this  way.  Teaching  articulation  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  allowed  by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  be  a  very  exhaustive  work. 
I  fully  agree  that  semi-mutes  should  have  careful  and  continued  instruc- 
tion in  vocal  speech.  It  is  what  we  give  continually.  I  have  adopted 
the  method  of  putting  such  pupils  under  the  care  of  a  hearing  and  speak- 
ing teacher,  and  holding  with  them  constant  oral  communication.  It  is 
better  than  giving  instruction  10  or  15  minutes  at  a  time.  I  think  we 
should  provide  for  this  class  of  persons — those  who  are  semi-mute  and 
semi-deaf,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  You  would  continue  the  instruction  by  signs  also! 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  so,  decidedly.  My  own  judgment  would  not  be  at 
all  to  make  articulation  a  medium  of  instruction.  It  is  a  slow,  round- 
about, difficult  process. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  I  wished  to  know  if  you  would  use  signs  as  a  means  of 
instruction  in  articulation? 

Mr.  Stone.  Certainly  I  would.  I  think  they  would  advance  much 
faster  in  that  way.  With  regard  to  the  intimation  in  the  paper  read  that 
teachers  are  deteriorating,  we  have  seven  educated  gentlemen  as  instruct- 
ors in  our  institution,  and  I  never  engage  one  who  is  not  a  man  of  the 
highest  qualifications — none  but  graduates,  and  those  who  are  physically 
and  mentally  adapted  to  the  profession.  Our  institution  has  never  been 
better  manned,  to  my  knowledge,  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  paper,  that  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have 
deteriorated  of  late  years,  and  are  inferior  in  ability  to  what  they  were 
thirty  years  ago.  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  A  very  extensive  acquaint- 
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ance  with  teachers  east  and  west,  and  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  for  the  whole  of  the  period  mentioned,  leads  me  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  In  no  one  particular  have  the  western  institutions 
made  greater  advancement  than  in  the  selection  and  qualification  of  teach- 
ers. That  persons  are  sometimes  now  employed  who  are  not  qualified  to 
teach  is  true ;  so  there  were  thirty  years  ago,  but  not  in  as  great  proportion 
now  as  then.  I  have  met  very  many  of  the  pupils  who  were  graduated  in 
the  older  institutions  previously  to  1838,  and  in  their  knowledge  and  use 
of  our  language  they  fall  far  short  in  this  respect  to  the  mass  of  the  pupils 
who  have  gone  out  from  our  institutions  of  late  years.  The  imputation 
of  the  gentleman  is  certainly  erroneous.  We  have  now  employed  in  our 
institution  as  instructors  four  liberally  educated  speaking  gentlemen,  two 
graduates  of  the  high  class  of  the  New  York  institution,  two  of  our  own 
pupils,  and  one  speaking  lady. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  That  was  not  the  remark  to  which  Mr.  Stone  referred. 
It  was  in  connection  with  the  deterioration  in  the  average  standard  in 
acquiring  language. 

Mr.  MacLntire.  The  remark  was  as  to  the  inferiority  of  teachers  in 
giving  instruction  in  language. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  There  were  two  distinct  parts  of  my  paper. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  point  this  morning  was  in  regard  to  the  average  stand- 
ard of  attainment  in  instruction.    My  remark  was  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  hesitate  to  take  up  a  moment's  time.  I  will  speak 
only  in  regard  to  English  teachers.  I  had  an  interesting  interview  with 
Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Baker,  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  teaching  articulation  in  England.  Mr.  Stone's  idea  is  that 
they  are  now  on  the  side  of  opposition  to  articulation ;  that  they  would 
not  care  about  teaching  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  They  are  in  favor  of  teaching  a  certain  proportion.  My 
question  is  as  to  the  proportion.  I  believe  in  a  proportion  about  the 
same  that  their  experience  has  led  them  to  advocate. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  These  two  gentlemen  both  gave  me  very  decided 
testimony  that,  had  they  the  ability  to  make  their  course  of  study  eight 
or  nine  years,  they  would  make  articulation  a  part  of  the  instruction  to 
the  class  we  have  mentioned.  In  England  and  Scotland,  as  their  course 
is  only  five  or  six  years,  having  given  considerable  attention  to  articu- 
lation, they  now  give  it  up  almost  entirely,  even  with  the  semi-mutes, 
because,  having  but  a  limited  time  to  retain  them,  they  think  they  will 
waste  no  time  on  articulation,  even  with  those  who  have  some  special 
facility  in  acquiring  it ;  but  if  they  had  eight  or  nine  years  they  would 
recommend  it  as  I  have  recommended  it  in  connection  with  the  course. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  English  language 
by  congenital  mutes.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing,  when  in  London, 
with  one  who  understood  me  readily  by  the  motion  of  my  lips,  and  he 
understood  me,  although  I  spoke  to  him  across  the  room.  He  told  me, 
and  others  also,  that  he  was  born  deaf,  and  had  acquired  his  power  to 
articulate  from  the  father  of  the  present  principal  of  theTiondon  asylum, 
Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will,  with  permission,  read  Mr.  Anderson's  testimony  on 
this  point : 

The  experience  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  personal  deaf-mute  instruction  had  led  him  to 
abandon  all  efforts  at  articulation,  save  with  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute. 

In  another  place  he  says : 

On  looking  back  upon  an  experience  of  41  years  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  the  few  successful  instances  of  articulation  by  deaf-mutes  which  I 
have  witnessed  in  this  and  other  countries  were  very  inadequate  to  the  time  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  them. 
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Those  statements  I  find  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  this  institution 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1807. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  not  M.  Hirsch  say  the  English  language  is  much 
more  difficult  to  be  taught  orally  to  deaf-mutes  than  the  German  and 
the  French? 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  think  so;  and  I  also  understood  from  the  Germans, 
who  understood  something  of  the  English  language,  that  we  should 
probably  find  a  smaller  proportion  who  could  be  taught  than  they  did. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  would  ask  the  president  to  relate  his  own  experience 
with  the  London  gentleman  referred  to  in  Mr.  Weld's  report. 

The  President.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  educated  by  the  elder  Watson, 
who  prepared  a  book  on  the  subject  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  able  to  converse  pretty  well  by  vocal  speech  at  the  time  he  left  the 
London  institution.  He  studied  that  branch  of  law  embraced  in  con- 
veyancing. He  was  a  conveyancer  and  examiner  of  titles,  making  out 
deeds,  &c.  He  called  at  my  lodgings  in  London,  at  Eed  Lion  Square, 
and  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  was  present.  Mr.  Anderson  was  at  that 
time  an  advocate  for  articulation.  I  thought  it  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
coincidences  during  my  visit  that  I  had  met  this  crack  pupil  of  Dr. 
Watson,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  an  advocate  of  articulation.  I 
requested  Mr.  Anderson  to  engage  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Lowe. 
"What  shall  I  say  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Anderson.  Said  I,  "Ask  him  any 
common  question  that  you  please."  He  asked  him  this  question,  very 
deliberately :  "  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Watson  V 7  He  did  not  compre- 
hend the  question,  and  Mr.  Anderson  repeated  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Watson  was  his  teacher.  Mr.  Lowe  replied,  "  When  you  see- 
eh-eh-ehP  Mr.  Anderson  said,"  Mis-ter  Wat-son."  "Eh-eh-eM"  " Mis- 
ter Wat-son."  He  did  not  get  the  name,  and  Mr.  Anderson  was  obliged 
to  spell  it  to  him.  This  was  the  amount  of  the  conversation.  Mr.  Ander- 
son said :  "  I  think  I  could  converse  with  him  if  I  had  a  little  experience." 
Then,  in  the  conversation  by  writing  with  him,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
family.  He  said  he  had  a  wife  and  two  children.  "What  is  your 
medium  of  communication  with  your  wife  and  children1?  Is  it  by  speech, 
by  writing,  or  by  the  manual  alphabet?"  He  pointed  to  the  phrase  in 
the  question,  "By  the  manual  alphabet;"  and  then,  taking  the  pencil, 
wrote,  "  By  the  fingers  chiefly." 

Now,  here  is  a  man  who  has  been  taught  articulation.  He  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  ever  educated  in  the  London  institution,  and  he  has 
a  wife  and  two  children  who  can  hear,  and  still  does  not  use  vocal  speech 
in  communicating  with  them.  I  would  say,  however,  there  is  a  great 
difference,  almost  a  world-wide  difference,  between  the  power  to  articu- 
late and  the  ability  to  read  on  the  lip's.  In  some  instances  the  idea  can 
be  taken  from  the  lips  without  any  difficulty.  I  saw  a  remarkable  case 
in  Paris.  He  was  a  semi-mute,  who  could  read  from  the  lips  with  the 
utmost  facility;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  did  not  understand  the 
English  language.  But  I  pronounced  the  sentences  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  he  read  them  readily  from  my  lips;  he  repeated  them  orally 
from  my  lips.  We  were  within  two  feet  of  each  other.  It  was  the  most 
remarkable  case  I  ever  saw. 

In  a  paper  which  I  read  at  the  fourth  convention  of  American  instruct- 
ors of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  recorded  an  instance  of  this  mode  of  inter- 
communication that  occurred  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  where  an  older 
sister  was  able  to  communicate  with  a  deaf-mute,  and  indicated  every 
idea  that  was  desired.  It  was  a  case  of  affiliation,  and  the  attorney  for 
the  defendant  wrote  to  me  for  my  opinion,  and  I  wrote  my  answer.  I 
have  since  seen  one  of  the  judges  who  sat  on  the  bench  at  that  time,  and 
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he  says  that  the  fact  was  perfectly  established  of  the  ability  of  the  older 
sister  to  communicate  with  the  younger  one,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb. 
She  was  requested  to  do  a  great  many  things ;  for  instance,  to  carry  a 
paper  to  one  of  the  judges.  The  paper  was  under  half  a  dozen  books. 
She  went  and  took  off  the  books  from  the  top,  and  carried  the  paper  to 
the  judge.  She  was  told  to  go  down  to  the  basement  of  the  court-house 
and  get  an  umbrella.  She  went  down,  and  after  being  gone  some  time, 
she  came  back  without  it.  She  said  it  was  not  there.  The  statement 
was  made  to  the  hearing  and  speaking  sister,  and  she  communicated  by 
mouthing  to  her  deaf  and  dumb  sister.  In  going  down  before,  she  had 
taken  the  wrong  side  of  the  passage  way.  She  went  down  again,  and 
found  the  umbrella  and  brought  it  up.  Many  other  questions  were 
asked,  and  she  was  allowed  to  take  the  oath* 

Bev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  of  New  York.  There  are  difficulties  in  this  whole 
subject;  but,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  I  am  glad  they  are 
brought  up,  so  that  gentlemen  may  know  that  if  they  pass  that  resolu- 
tion, the  work  involved  will  be  no  easy  matter.  It  will  be  one  that  we 
shall  need  to  experiment  upon  for  years.  I  trust  the  resolution  will  pass. 
I  know  experiments  have  been  tried  in  many  institutions,  and  we  have 
tried  them  in  New  York ;  but  I  do  feel  that  we  have  not  come  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  articulate.  The 
smaller  institutions  will  not  have  the  means  perhaps,  but  the  older  ones 
may  make  a  point  of  it,  to  see  if  we  may  not  have  an  appropriation  for 
the  attempt.  I  would  put  at  the  head  of  it  a  fully  qualified  gentleman, 
and  we  should  find  out  by  experiment  whether  he  had  better  teach 
geography  and  history,  &c,  or  whether  he  had  better  teach  generally  as  we 
have  done  heretofore.  My  opinion  is  that  we  shall  find  out  that  we 
must  go  on  teaching  as  we  have  done  heretofore.  I  am  satisfied  that, 
in  order  to  give  the  best  education,  that  which  constitutes  character,  we 
need  the  sign  language  to  train  our  pupils  up  to  a  high  standard  of  moral 
and  spiritual  character.  But  articulation  must  be  taught  as  an  accom- 
plishment, as  pupils  in  other  institutions  are  taught  music.  The  general 
system  as  now  carried  out  in  this  country  I  believe  to  be  the  most  perfect. 
I  believe  we  have  added  to  it  as  it  was  obtained  from  the  French  pro- 
genitors of  the  system.  I  would,  therefore,  as  I  said,  put  a  gentleman 
fully  qualified  to  the  work,  and  I  would  make  up  a  class  for  training 
those  most  promising. 

If  this  gentleman  can  be  a  medical  man,  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  institution;  it  will  open  an  interesting  subject 
of  examination.  Not  but  that  the  whole  subject  has  been  looked  into 
carefully,  but  it  cannot  be  exhausted.  There  is  an  individual  in  New 
York  who  has  often  visited  our  institution,  who  has  a  new  idea  about 
the  whole  matter  of  hearing — as  to  the  auditory  nerve.  We  must  not 
settle  down  with  the  idea  that  because  others  have  examined  this  subject 
it  has  been  exhausted.  A  young  physician  may  strike  something  that 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  us  all.  If  in  small  institutions  they  can- 
not bring  in  a  physician,  they  may  find  a  resident  physician,  a  wide- 
awake man  who  is  enthusiastic;  who  would  come  like  a  true  philan- 
thropist to  see  what  good  he  could  do,  and  I  believe  he  would  do  much 
good  by  being  the  medical  man  of  the  institution  and  examining  the 
pupils  whenever  he  should  choose.    We  must  make  a  beginning. 

Mr.  Stone.  Would  you  have  him  the  principal  medical  man  of  the 
institution  ? 

Dr.  Gallaudet.  Yes ;  let  him  be  the  resident  physician  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  man  we  employ  could  not  be  employed  in  that  way. 
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Dr.  Gallaudet.  I  think  we  need  to  do  something  as  an  experiment, 
and  I  hope  the  whole  thing  will  have  a  fair  trial,  that  we  shall  have  in 
all  our  institutions  a  thorough  attempt  to  teach  articulation,  and  that  it 
shall  not  be  left  to  insufficient  efforts.  We  cannot,  as  now  conducted, 
turn  aside  in  our  institutions  to  talk  with  semi-mutes  so  as  to  make  it 
amount  to  training.    I  hope  the  resolution  will  pass. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  paid  little  attention  to  this  subject.  I  tried  last 
year  a  class  of  seven  semi-mutes.  I  found  three  of  the  number  to  suc- 
ceed very  well ;  four  I  thought  it  of  no  use  to  prosecute  my  labors  with 
further.  These  three  I  tried  first  in  reading  the  primer ;  now  they  use 
the  reader.  We  explain  it  by  signs  as  they  read.  We  are  very  careful 
about  giving  the  correct  pronunciation  to  the  different  words.  One  of 
them  his  father  brought  to  me  from  a  southern  State,  being  very  anxious 
that  his  language  should  be  improved.  He  was  accustomed  to  ask,  for 
instance,  when  he  wished  to  leave,  "  Me  go  down?7'  After  being  with 
us  a  few  months,  his  father  determined  to  have  him  remain  a  year  longer. 
We  only  devote  one  hour  a  day.  The  teacher  in  the  blind  department 
has  charge  of  them,  and  he  teaches  them  just  as  he  would  ordinary  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  institution  was  so  much  improved 
that  he  could  talk  readily  with  any  stranger.  I  have  endeavored  to  carry 
out,  in  some  measure,  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

The  President.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gallaudet  whether  he  discov- 
ered the  proportion  of  semi  mutes  to  be  the  same  in  Europe  as  it  is  in 
this  country  % 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  answer  that 
question  at  present. 

Mr.  Fay.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  they  are  accustomed  to  have 
in  a  class.  After  the  second  year  they  have  forty  in  a  class,  I  have  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  found  no  class  of  more  than  fifteen.  That  was  con- 
sidered as  a  maximum  number  that  could  be  taught  at  any  period. 

Mr.  Pay.  Are  the  scholars  selected,  or  do  they  receive  all  who  apply  % 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  The  practice,  as  I  am  informed  from  reliable  witnesses, 
is  that  they  receive  all  who  apply.  I  know  the  former  practice  was  to 
reject  many,  considering  that  they  could  not  be  taught.  Gentlemen  will 
find  that  many  of  the  German  pupils  are  unable  to  be  taught  by  the 
articulation  system.  Their  teachers  seriously  debated  the  question 
whether  they  should  teach  these  pupils  in  separate  classes,  or  have 
separate  institutions  for  them. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  wish  to  ask  about  the  case  of  Miss  Jennie  Lippitt. 

Mr.  Turner.  She  lost  hearing  at  about  six  years  of  age ;  I  saiv  her 
and  her  mother  soon  after.  She  had  learned  to  read,  and  could  speak 
well.  Immediately  on  losing  her  hearing  her  mother  began  her  instruc- 
tion, being  determined  her  daughter  should  not  know  anything  about 
signs.  Being  assured  by  a  physician  that  nothing  could  cure  her  deaf- 
ness, her  mother  asked  my  advice.  I  inquired  what  she  was  doing.  She 
said  she  was  devoting  five  hours  a  day  to  her  instruction ;  but  found 
great  trouble  in  teaching  her  to  pronounce  some  letters,  particularly  the 
aspirates.  I  told  her  not  to  let  the  child  go  to  any  institution  for  deaf- 
mutes  if  she  could  give  her  five  hours'  instruction  every  day ;  that  she 
would  be  more  likely  to  retain  and  improve  her  articulation  with  that 
instruction  than  by  attending  any  school. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  presume  that  my  friend  Mr.  Gallaudet  will  agree  that 
that  was  a  fair  trial.  I  have  been  informed  by  those  who  know  her  well 
that  she  converses  with  readiness,  and  so  as  to  be  easily  understood. 
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When  asked  this  question:  "Do  you  always  understand  when  strangers 
speak  to  you! 79  she  replied:  uNot  always ;  sometimes  I  do  not,  and  I  ask 
mother  to  help  me."  "  How  is  it  with  gentlemen  who  wear  mustaches?" 
I  asked.    "  I  don't  like  them  at  all,"  was  the  reply. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Gillett  read  extracts  from  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  Jennie  Lippitt,  speaking  of  the  great  progress  she  is  making  : 

Jennie  is  doing  well  at  school ;  the  young  ladies  are  classed  in  rooms  of  about  thirty  in  each, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  last  term  Jennie  ranked  No.  1,  the  best  scholar  in  her  room.  Her 
teacher  told  me  that  her  lessons  were  better  learned  and  better  recited  than  any  young  lady 
in  the  school  except  one,  and  best  iu  her  room.  That  she  could  understand  everything  Jen- 
nie said,  and  she  thought  Jennie  understood  all  the  explanations.  She  told  Jennie  that  she 
thought  it  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  she  ever  knew,  and  that  she  could  hardly  believe  it 
although  she  saw  it  every  day,  that  so  far  as  scholarship  and  acquirements  went  she  con- 
sidered Jennie's  loss  of  hearing  a  positive  advantage." 

Miss  Lippitt  is  attending  a  select  school  for  speaking  persons  in  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  President.  There  is  no  doubt  there  are  some  very  remarkable 
cases ;  but  that  proves  the  rule  to  be  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  had,  before  the  committee  of  the  legislature,  in 
Boston,  last  year,  as  proof  of  what  we  could  do,  some  of  our  pupils.  I 
called  up  one  young  man,  who  conversed  as  well  as  I  can.  William  M. 
Chamberlain  lost  his  hearing  at  five  years  of  age  5  came  to  our  school 
as  a  semi-mute ;  Mr.  Weld  taught  him,  when  he  came  back  from  Europe. 
I  exhibited  him  before  the  committee  in  Boston,  and  he  answered  any 
question  that  I  put  to  him  even  in  a  whisper.  There  are  other  similar 
cases  in  this  country.  In  regard  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  we 
could  understand  her  answer  when  we  knew  what  it  would  be  ;  but  when 
I  gave  her  a  little  book  and  opened  it  to  a  particular  place,  without  any 
of  us  knowing  what  she  was  about  to  read,  neither  the  committee  nor 
myself,  though  we  listened  with  attention,  could  understand  more  than 
one  or  two  words. 

Mr.  Peet.  In  regard  to  the  case  of  Miss  Lippitt,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  any  semi-mute  could  receive  the  amount  of  instruction  that  she  has 
received,  whatever  be  the  system,  a  much  greater  development  could  be 
gained  than  in  a  large  class,  especially  when  taken  so  young,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  loss  of  hearing,  before  the  language  of  childhood  had 
been  lost.  The  relations  she  was  brought  into  with  her  mother  would 
tend  to  the  development  of  the  mind.  But  the  question  is  not  with  re- 
gard to  the  points  which  we  are  discussing,  what  is  the  best  method  of 
instructing  where  money  and  time  is  no  object;  but  what  system  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  And  in  deciding  this 
question  iu  that  regard,  I  presume  we  shall  all  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, that  in  an  institution  in  which  we  are  teaching  a  great  number,  we 
should  pursue  the  system  which  will  accomplish  the  greatest  results  in 
the  most  economical  manner  ;  and  that  we  should  seek  to  engraft  upon 
it  those  benefits  to  individuals  which  the  means  of  the  parents,  or  which 
the  peculiar  circumstances  and  intelligence  of  the  child  will  admit.  We 
have  had  one  case  where  a  girl  was  taught  to  play  upon  a  piano.  It  was 
an  accomplishment;  she  had  no  hearing  whatever,  yet  she  was  taught  to 
play  sweet  pieces  very  well.  It  was  a  source  of  great  surprise  to  every- 
body. It  was  done  at  the  request  of  her  parents  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  people  open  their  eyes. 

I  will  read  some  extracts  from  my  last  report  to  the  directors  of  the 
Kew  York  institution,  to  show  how  this  question  is  regarded  with  us : 

Noons  doubts  ihat  most  deaf-mute  children,  even  those  congeuitally  deaf,  can,  if  the 
experim  nt  is  begun  sufficiently  early,  be  taught  to  utter  sounds  that,  to  those  accustomed 
to  hear  hem,  may  represent  words,  and  to  distinguish  some  strongly  marked  utterances  on 
the  lips  of  their  acquaintances.    But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  artificial  articulation, 
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however  far  it  may  be  carried,  is  not  speech  ;  it  is  simply  a  set  of  arbitrary  signs,  made  with 
the  lips  it  is  true,  but  associated  with  no  melody  of  sound;  with  no  intonations,  which,  by 
their  appropriateness,  seem  to  express  even  more  than  the  word  itself,  and  with  none  of  that 
mental  life  which  the  ear  breathes  in  from  the  atmosphere  of  social  intercourse.  Hence,  to 
him,  this  artificial  articulation  is  useless  as  a  medium  of  thought  and  reasoning-,  while  its 
value  as  an  instrument  of  communication  is  in  most  cases  less  than  that  of  several  other 
methods.  It  is  only  signs  that  can  in  any  measure  replace  to  the  deaf  what  speech  is  to  the 
hearing.  I  might  say  that  they  do  even  more  ;  for,  superior  in  one  respect  to  speech,  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  self-interpreting.  The  deaf  child,  introduced  into  the  society  of  the 
institution,  begins  at  once,  as  children  do  that  hear,  to  catch,  and  that  without  conscious 
effort,  the  ideas  current  in  the  world  around  him.  His  mind  is  stimulated  into  action,  and 
he  begins  to  express  thoughts  of  his  own,  and  thus,  in  his  case,  action  and  reaction  are 
found  equal.  The  teachers  associate  freely  with  him,  talk  with  him,  try  to  interest  him  at 
all  times  and  on  various  occasions,  and  thus  his  mind  is  elevated  by  coming  in  contact  with 
minds  more  fully  developed  than  his  own. 

After  speaking  of  the  two  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  natural  signs — which  consist,  in  the  first  place,  in  giving  the  pupil  a 
fixed  idea  in  the  natural  order,  and  requiring  him  to  reproduce  the  same 
in  appropriate  words  of  his  own  selection,  thus  giving  him  practice  in 
composition  and  obtaining  a  measure  of  his  progress  in  language,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  in  requiring  him  to  translate  a  given  passage  into 
signs,  thus  securing  an  infallible  test  of  his  comprehension  of  connected 
language — the  report  goes  on  to  say : 

So  soon  as,  through  signs,  the  miud  has  been  developed  and  alphabetic  language  has  been 
acquired,  the  deaf-mute  should  be  made  to  use  it  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  the,  manual  alphabet  and  by  writing.  With  the  former,  which  any  one  can  acquire, 
after  a  few  days  of  practice,  many  deaf-mutes  can  spell  out  sentences  as  rapidly  as  an  effective 
orator  would  speak  in  addressing  a  public  assembly. 

I  here  speak  from  my  own  experience.  I  can  translate  by  the  manual 
alphabet  so  that  my  wife  can  understand  perfectly  the  language  of  a 
speaker,  given  by  me  in  his  exact  words,  without  any  omissions.  I  go 
on  to  say : 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  I  would  advise  that  all  friends  of  deaf-mutes  should  acquire 
it,  and  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  all  the  common  schools  of  the  country. 

Then,  after  speaking  of  different  individuals  and  referring  to  the  very 
able  and  striking  report  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  I  have  been  able  to  say,  as 
representing  the  present  views  and  practice  of  the  IsTew  York  insti- 
tution : 

Stiil  there  are  cases  in  which  instruction  in  articulation  yields  not  altogether  too  insignifi- 
cant a  return  for  the  labor  and  time  it  demands.  There  are  two  classes  of  deaf  persons  to 
whom  the  value  of  articulation  is  undeniable:  those  who  possess  a  remnant  of  hearing 
sufficient  to  give  them,  with  more  or  less  labor,  a  tolerably  distinct  internal  sense  of  the 
words  they  attempt  to  utter,  and  those' more  numerous  cases,  technically  called  semi-mutes, 
who  learned  to  speak  more  or  less  fluently  before  they  lost  their  hearing.  These  last  already 
possess  the  precious  faculty  of  internal  speech,  and  cases  not  unfrequently  occur  when  the 
hearing  has  been  lost  at  an  age  just  at  the  verge  of  that  somewhat  variable  period 
at  which  the  loss  of  hearing  entails  deaf-dumbness.  In  such  cases  zealous  and  judicious 
attention  to  the  child's  articulation  may  sometimes  retain  and  advance,  in  the  class  of  semi- 
mutes,  one  who,  if  neglected,  may  slide  back  into  the  class  of  true  mutes.  I  do  not  here 
speak  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  because,  though  there  are  rare  but  well-authenticated  cases 
in  which  deaf-mutes  from  birth  have  become  able  to  speak  intelligibly  and  to  read  on  the 
lips  with  some  facility,  yet  such  cases  are  exceptional,  as  Paul  Morphy  in  chess  or  Zerah 
Colborn  in  mental  calculation ;  and  when  they  are  found,  demand  an  extra  amount  of  time, 
labor,  and  devotion,  which  would  involve  at  least  fifteen  times  the  cost  for  instruction  that  is 
required  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  education  practiced  in  our  institutions.  That  some  special 
provision  should  be  made  for  these  two  classes  has  long  been  fully  conceded,  and  several  of 
our  teachers  have,  in  past  years,  given  time  and  labor  to  such  cases.  That  more  was  not  done 
in  that  way  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  a  feeling  that  the  efforts  to  preserve  the  articulation  of  a 
child  which  had  become  deaf  after  learning  to  speak  a  little,  are  best  made  in  the  family  by 
its  own  parents  and  sisters,  and  in  those  tender  years  when  the  organs  of  speech  are  yet 
pliant,  and  the  habit  of  speaking  is  not  yet  lost  by  disuse.  Very  little  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  at  which  the  bulk  of  our  pupils  used  to  come  to 
us  But  now  that  we  have  so  large  a  number  of  small  children,  many  of  them  as  young  as 
six  or  seven,  it  seems  a  suitable  time  to  renew,  on  a  more  extensive  scale  and  in  a  more 
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systematic  maimer,  the  effort  to  improve  the  ability  possessed  by  many  of  our  pupils  to 
speak  and  read  on  the  lips. 

Accordingly  the  committee  of  instruction,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  is  chairman, 
at  its  last  meeting  in  September  authorized  me  to  confer  with  some  intelligent  young  man 
who  had  a  thorough  medical  education,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  professor  of  articula- 
tion in  the  institution. 

So  that  Dr.  Gallaudet  practically  introduced  the  idea  into  our  institution  which  he  has 
introduced  in  his  remarks  here. 

The  reason  for  selecting  a  physician,  rather  than  a  non-professional  man,  is  the  great  advan- 
tage arising  from  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  speech.  He 
might  thus  discover  important  principles  which  would  make  this  institution  in  this  respect, 
as  it  desires  to  be  in  every  respect,  foremost  in  its  specialty.  I  would  have  such  a  man,  more- 
over, make  a  study  of  aural  surgery,  for  which,  on  account  of  our  numbers,  he  would  have 
peculiar  advantages. 

Should  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man  that  would  devote  himself  to 
his  work  with  the  zeal  and  talent  that  made  the  name  of  Itard  illustrious,  we  should  be  more 
than  compensated  for  the  delay.  Perhaps  these  very  words  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  some 
such  man,  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  this  particular  field.  Meanwhile,  feeling  that  this  matter 
is  too  important  to  be  neglected,  I  have  appointed  O.  W.  Morris,  A.  M.,  the  most  experienced 
of  our  professors,  and  who  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  instructor  ad  interim 
in  artificial  speech  and  reading  on  the  lips;  and  from  his  systematic  and  enthusiastic  efforts 
in  this  direction,  I  augur  as  much  success  as  is  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  this  inter- 
esting experiment 

111  this  connection  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Morris  wished  me  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  his  knowledge  of  signs  was  a  great  help  in 
enabling  him  to  teach  articulation  to  his  pupils. 

Mr.  MacIntire  said  that  he  understood  that  Dr.  Howe,  Mr.  Sanborn, 
and  some  others,  insisted  that  instruction  in  articulation,  to  be  successful, 
should  be  carried  on  in  schools  distinct  and  separate  from  those  in  which 
signs  are  used.  If  any  gentleman  present  had  such  views  he  would  like 
to  hear  from  him.  He  thought,  however,  the  plan  proposed  in  the  reso- 
lutions now  before  the  conference  would  be  preferable. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  have  not  any  opinion  clearly  on  that  point,  but  I  am 
very  strongly  inclined  to  that  opinion.  But  I  understand  Mr.  Turner  to 
say  that  he  thought  the  class  in  articulation  should  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  other  class.    I  think  I  should  agree  in  that  view. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  said  I  would  in  the  older  institutions  have  a  teacher 
employed  who  should  take  the  pupils  after  having  been  instructed  in 
signs  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  understood  you  to  say  after  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  very  definite  as  to  time,  but  would 
be  governed  by  the  progress  the  pupils  had  made  in  knowledge.  After 
they  can  understand  signs  I  would  have  them  fitted  to  go  into  the  higher 
class  taught  by  articulation.  Their  recitations  to  their  teacher  should 
be  oral ;  but  if  there  was  any  difficulty  needing  explanation,  as  of  a  new 
word,  I  think  signs  should  be  brought  into  use. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  would  submit  to  the  conference,  whether  at  this 
stage  of  the  discussion  on  articulation,  having  spent  three  and  a  half 
hours  upon  it,  and  having  developed  a  very  gratifying  degree  of  unanimity 
in  the  general  idea,  we  might  not  very  properly  come  to  a  vote  on  these 
two  resolutions  which  I  offered  this  morning,  for,  designedly  I  avoided 
committing  ourselves  to  any  special  manner  of  doing  this  work.  It  must 
be  of  necessity  a  work  of  experiment  to  a  very  great  degree.  These 
resolutions  simply  express  what  has  been  expressed  by  every  gentleman 
who  has  spoken. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  read  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting  instruction  in  articu- 
lation and  in  lip-reading,  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able  to  engage  with  profit,  in  exer- 
cises of  this  nature. 
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Mr.  Stone  then  offered  the  following  as  the  second  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  while  in  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf 
children  every  facility  for  retaining  and  improving  any  power  of  articulate  speech  which  they 
may  possess,  it  is  not  profitable  except  in  very  rare  cases  to  attempt  to  teach  congenital 
mutes  articulation.  • 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  quite  agree  with  the  resolution.  We  may  experi- 
ment with  such  5  but  to  attempt  to  give  all  congenital  mutes  a  full  course 
of  instruction  in  articulation,  is,  lam  satisfied,  a  fruitless  expenditure  of 
time  aiid  money. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  troubles  me  is  the  question,  how  am  I  to  know 
the  exceptional  cases,  and  which  are  the  rare  cases  ? 

Dr.  MilliGtAn  did  not  think  it  right  to  force  an  opinion  upon  this 
body  by  a  majority. 

The  President.  Is  it  forcing  an  opinion  upon  the  conference  that 
semi-mutes  are  proper  subjects  of  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Milligan.  This  is  the  opinion  that  is  to  be  forced  upon  us — that 
it  is  not  profitable  except  in  rare  cases. 

After  some  further  suggestions  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  resolution,  it  was  adopted  in  the  form  above  given. 

The  second  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Avas  then  adopted  as 
the  third,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  to  attain  success  in  this  department  of  instruction  an  added  force  of  instruc- 
tors will  be  necessary,  and  this  conference  hereby  recommends  to  boards  of  directors  ol  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  that  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Stone  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  education,  as  practiced  and  developed  in 
the  institutions  of  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years,  commends  itself  by  the  best  of  all 
tests,  that  of  prolonged,  careful  and  successful  experiment,  as  in  the  highest  degree  adapted  to 
relieve  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  deaf-mute  and  restore  him  to  the  blessings  of  society. 

Pending  the  consideration  of  this  resolution  conference  adjourned  to 
Friday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  an  exhibition  was  given  by  the  students  of  the  college 
in  the  chapel  of  the  institution. 

Friday  Morning,  May  15, 1868. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  agreeably  to  adjournment,  and  the 
minutes  of  yesterday  were  read  by  the  secretary  and  approved. 

Mr.  Talbot.  I  desire,  at  the  instance  of  several  gentlemen,  to  move  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  second  resolution  yesterday, 
was  adopted.    I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an  amendment. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the  resolution  was  taken 
up  for  consideration,  and  the  following  was  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment  it  is  not  profitable,  except  in  promising  eases,  discovered 
after  fair  experiment,  to  carry  congenital  mutes  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  articu- 
lation. 

Dr.  Gallaudet,  of  New  York,  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  would  rather  prefer  the  old  word  "  rare,"  because  I  think 
the  results  sustain  us ;  but  if  the  conference  is  not  ready  for  the  "  rare," 
take  the  a  promising." 

The  substitute  was  then  adopted. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  offered  yes- 
terday by  Mr.  Stone,  to  constitute  the  fourth  of  the  series,  which  is  as 
follows : 

That  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  education,  as  practiced  and  developed  in  the 
institutions  of  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years,  commends  itself  by  the  best  of  all  tests,  that 
of  prolonged,  careful  and  successful  experiment,  as  in  the  highest  degree  adapted  to  relieve 
the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  deaf-mute,  and  restore  him  to  the  blessings  of  society. 
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Dr.  Johnson  offered  the  following  amendment : 

After  the  word  experiment  insert  the  words,  "  as  the  true  basis  of 
instruction  and  with  the  additions  proposed  in  the  foregoing  resolutions." 

Mr.  Stone.  I  would  not  object  very  seriously  to  the  amendment ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  first  resolution  provides  for  this  class  of  persons,  I  would 
not  add  to  it.  There  is  no  occasion  even  seemingly  to  find  fault  with  the 
system  which  we  have  found  to  be  so  successful.  We  have  always  pro- 
vided for  these  two  classes  of  persons.  It  seems  to  me  the  modification 
we  have  already  adopted  is  only  a  little  more  in  the  same  direction.  1 
should  prefer  to  have  our  testimony  to  the  American  system  strong,  dis- 
tinct and  emphatic,  and  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  is  a  proper  one. 
It  commends  itself  to  my  judgment  for  this  reason:  it  makes  the  last 
resolution  entirely  consistent  with  the  former  resolutions.  It  is  true  that 
articulation  has  received  attention  in  our  institutions ;  but  it  has  never 
received  any  formal  endorsement  by  any  body  of  teachers.  And  so  far 
as  our  recommendation  goes,  it  becomes  a  feature,  an  accomplishment 
which  we  desire  to  add  to,  and  have  take  a  place  in  our  system  of  in- 
struction. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  proper  for  us,  in  this 
last  resolution,  endorsing  the  American  system,  to  give  our  view  that  it 
is  the  true  basis  and  the  right  theory.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that,  to  make 
our  action  consistent,  we  need  to  recognize  this  formal  admission  of  the 
latter  amendment.    I  hope  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  conference. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  last  resolution  speaks  of  the  American  system  simply 
as  a  basis.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  experience  and  our  discussion 
have  shown  that  our  system  is  more  than  a  basis.  There  are  excep- 
tional cases,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  other  kind  of  instruction, 
and  inasmuch  as  we  say  all  we  desire  to  say  in  regard  to  articulation  in 
the  first  resolution,  we  should  leave  it  there.  We  can  endorse  this  sys- 
tem without  this  amendment,  and  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  resolution 
pass  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  MiLLiCrAN.  I  am  very  anxious  to  vote  the  compliment  to  the 
American  system,  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Hart- 
ford. I  am  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  also,  but  I  think 
the  resolution  will  be  more  easily  understood  if  we  leave  that  off,  and 
also  one  phrase  in  the  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Stone;  I  refer  to  these 
words:  "in  the  highest  degree."  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Hartford  if 
he  will  allow  those  words  to  be  left  out. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  The  words  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  contain  the 
very  substance  of  the  resolution,  and  without  them  it  would  have  very 
little  force.  A  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  method  of  instruction 
which  we  practice  and  the  system  based  upon  articulation  and  reading 
from  the  lips ;  and  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands  asserts  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  former.  The  only  school  in  this  country  of  the  latter  kind 
is  the  one  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts.  There  the  use  of 
signs  is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  communication  of  instruction  is 
made  to  depend  upon  articulation.  It  is  claimed  by  its  advocates  to  be 
a  better  method.  We  are  charged  with  practicing  an  inferior  system. 
They  have  made  no  new  discovery;  both  systems  have  been  practiced  in 
Europe  for  more  than  a  century.  The  question  for  us  to  decide  is,  which 
is  the  best  ?  Is  that  system  which  excludes  signs  altogether,  and  makes 
instruction  depend  upon  articulation  and  reading  from  the  lips,  to  be 
preferred  to  the  one  we  practice,  which,  while  it  makes  signs  a  basis  of 
instruction,  avails  itself  of  the  advantages  of  articulation  ?  The  claim  is 
not  that  our  system  isperfect,  but  that  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years 
does  prove  it  to  be  pre-eminent  over  that  of  articulation  and  in  the  high- 
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est  degree  efficient  for  the  education  of  this  class  of  persons.  There- 
fore I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MilliGtAN.  But  if  we  adopt  this  resolution,  we  say  that  no  other 
system  which  may  be  followed  hereafter  can  equal  the  American  system. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  No  ;  we  say  up  to  the  present  time  no  other  system 
has  proved  itself  equal,  much  less  superior  to  it. 

Mr.  MilliGtAN.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  says  in  regard  to  the  American 
system  that  it  is  pre-eminent  over  any  other  system,  either  of  the  past 
or  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Peet  suggested  that  the  words  " peculiarly  adapted"  be  substi- 
tuted. 

Mr.  Mill i Gf an  said  he  would  vote  for  " peculiarly  adapted.'7 
Mr.  Peet  further  urged  the  use  of  some  word  like  "addition,"  so  as 
to  indicate  that  this  was  in  addition  to  the  previous  wrork  of  the  Ameri- 
can system.  When  we  have  done  that,  he  said,  we  have  the  most  com- 
plete system  in  the  world,  and  wherever  an  attempt  is  made  to  overthrow 
our  system  we  can  defend  it  with  little  fear  of  being  worsted.  On  this 
basis  we  can  sustain  each  other  in  carrying  on  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  and  when  an  institution  is  started  which  proposes  to  do 
away  with  the  American  system  we  can  point  to  the  actual  success  we 
have  attained  in  giving  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  and  an  education  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  knowledge 
and  ask  if  it  can  promise  more,  and  in  this  matter  of  articulation,  if  that 
is  claimed  as  something  better,  we  can  say  we  do  not  regard  this  as  an 
essential,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  expressing  knowledge  otherwise 
acquired.  Signs  are  the  basis  and  the  best  basis  wdiich  can  be  devised, 
but  as  there  are  cases  in  which  we  consider  that  we  can  profitably  do  it, 
we  teach  articulation  too.  If  any  New  England  State  chooses  to  forego 
the  benefits  which  the  American  Asylum  offers  to  her  in  practically  pre- 
senting to  her  a  hundred  dollars  out  of  its  fund  for  every  pupil  she  may 
send,  we  will  not  offer  any  opposition  to  her  doing  so ;  but  when  an 
effort  is  made  to  seek  the  support  of  the  public  for  schools  established 
upon  a  different  basis  from  ours,  so  far  as  the  system  of  instruction  is 
concerned,  we  will  take  the  strong  ground  that  our  system  is  the  true 
one,  and  that  anything  which  can  be  done  or  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  accomplished  and  shall  be  accom- 
plished in  connection  with  it.  I  would  like  it  if  the  mover  would  agree 
to  substitute  the  words  "with  the  addition  proposed"  for  the  word  "im- 
provement." 

Mr.  Gtllett.  I  agree  with  some  of  the  remarks  of  Professor  Peet, 
and  disagree  with  some.  I  am  not  able  to  see  that  any  State  should  be 
discouraged  in  any  efforts  its  citizens  may  make  for  the  education  of 
their  deaf  and  dumb.  I  think  it  is  a  duty  that  is  incumbent  on  every 
commonwealth  to  be  satisfied  that  they  have  the  best  instruction  for  their 
deaf-mutes  and  the  best  institution  they  can  obtain.  My  position  on  the 
general  question  is  this:  that  the  American  system  had  shown  superior 
results  to  any  other  that  had  been  tested,  and  I  so  stated  in  the  eleventh 
report  of  the  Illinois  institution .  I  still  believe  that  to  be  true.  But  wrhen 
any  other  system  shall  show  itself  superior  to  ours,  I  am  ready  to  adopt 
that  system.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  give  up  the  system  we  now  have 
until  a  better  is  offered.  But  when  another  is  shown  to  be  better  I  will 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  Peet.  I  will  adopt  that  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Stone.  We  all  agree  to  that,  and  are  ready  to  adopt  the  best 
system. 
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I  understand  that  if  u peculiarly"  is  used  instead  of  "in  the  highest 
degree,"  the  resolutions  will  be  more  acceptable  to  some  gentlemen.  My 
object  is  to  do  away  with  the  last  proposed  amendment.  We  have  that 
in  the  first  resolution,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  repeating  it. 

Mr.  Fay.  The  word  ••peculiarly'' does  not  meet  my  approval.  There 
are  but  two  systems.  If  we  say  peculiarly,  which  is  the  other?  I 
would  prefer  the  words  "high  degree.7' 

Mr.  Peet.  As  I  understand,  this  is  only  provisional ;  that  is,  that 
we  will  amend  an  expression  and  let  it  down  from  uthe  highest  degree" 
provided  the  other  a  mendment  is  not  urged .  If  the  amendment  is  adopted 
1  shall  vote  against  letting  it  down  at  all.  But  I  woidd  like  to  state 
why  I  should  be  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  It  only  modifies  in  appear- 
ance the  first  resolution,  while  it  enables  us  to  go  before  the  public  and 
say  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  not  do  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  change  the  system  radically.  In  other  words,  our  sys- 
tem is  so  good  that  you  may  make  additions  where  it  is  necessary,  and 
we  will  adopt  them.  It  is  like  this  college  building,  which  can  have 
additions  made  to  it,  and  yet  be  perfect  all  the  while.  I  don't  think 
this  articulation  is  the  dome :  it  is  only  something  put  on  one  of  the 
towers,  to  be  followed  by  something  else  to  be  put  on  another  by  and 
by,  as  we  go  on  making  our  system  better. 

I  have  already  been  met  with  this  subject.  A  little  school  was  started 
in  Xew  York  by  a  German  who  came  over  at  the  instance  of  some  Ger- 
man Jews.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  children  he  has  taught;  we  have 
some  that  he  had  already  started,  who  have  been  brought  to  our  insti- 
tution, There  was  a  seance  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Xew  York,  to 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  an  invitation.  It  was  ostensibly  to  hear  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  a  German  physician,  of  considerable  eminence  as 
a  surgeon,  upon  deaf-dumbness.  Any  one  woidd  have  supposed  that 
this  subject  was  to  be  considered  from  a  medical  point  of  view.  But 
when  the  physician  rose  to  read,  the  question,  so  far  as  it  appertained  to 
physicians  and  surgeons,  was  entirely  ignored,  and  this  method  of  teach- 
ing by  articulation  was  brought  forth  as  something  wonderful  and 
astonishing,  and  they  had  there  this  German  teacher,  with  some  of  his 
children,  who  were  able  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  articulation,  and 
they  gave  a  little  exhibition.  And  after  the  exhibition,  one  of  the  physi- 
cians remarked  that  I  was  present,  and  said  he  desired  to  put  some 
questions.  He  did  so,  and  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
very  fully  the  subject  of  our  method  of  instruction  and  its  peculiar 
advantages:  and  then  I  was  able,  very  fortunately,  to  add  that  we  were 
already  giving  this  instruction  as  an  accomplishment;  that  we  consid- 
ered it  an  addition,  an  important  addition;  and  we  were  ready  to  do  this 
work  or  any  tiling  else  that  might  be  required  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  present  remarked  this  is  nothing 
but  an  accomplishment ;  it  cannot  be  radical.  And  one  in  particular, 
having  in  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  New  Englander.  containing  Mr.  Gallau- 
detfs  article  detailing  the  conclusions  he  had  reached  after  visiting  the 
schools  abroad,  read  passages  from  it  confirming  the  position  I  had 
assumed,  so  that  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  fully  represented  there  acci- 
dentally. 

There  was  no  further  discussion,  and  every  one  seemed  to  feel  that 
there  was  no  need  of  further  discussion.  I  had  also  the  further  pleasure 
of  having  the  writer  of  the  paper  coming  to  me  and  saying.  "  I  must 
apologize  that  I  did  not  invite  you  to  come  to  hear  my  paper,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  you  are  right."  Therefore,  if  we  put  ourselves  on  record, 
that  we  are  ready  to  do  everything  that  is  necessarv,  it  is  all  we  should 
do. 
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Mr.  MacIntire.  It  is  important  that  we  should  put  ourselves  on 
record,  not  only  as  to  what  we  stand  ready  to  attempt,  but  also  as  to 
the  estimate  we  put  upon  the  system  which  we  have  practiced  so  long, 
and  what  it  is  capable  of  effecting.  The  resolution  as  it  stands,  without 
the  amendment,  in  connection  with  the  previous  resolutions,  it  seems  to 
me,  fully  meets  the  case.  The  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  convey  an 
erroneous  impression.  It  expresses  the  idea  that  our  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  radically  deficient,  and  that,  by  recent  occurrences,  we  have  been 
forced  to  add  a  different  system,  and  one  too,  the  peculiar  advocates  of 
which,  in  this  country  at  least,  wholly  repudiate  the  use  of  the  language 
of  signs.  The  amendment  says  "  with  the  additions  proposed  in  the  fore- 
going resolutions."  Those  resolutions  do  not  propose  additions  to  the 
system  nor  to  change  the  basis  of  instruction,  but  they  recommend  that 
in  certain  specified  cases  greater  attention  be  given  to  articulation,  while 
they  expressly  deny  that  it  is  desirable,  except  in  rare  cases,  to  attempt 
to  instruct  in  this  way  congenital  mutes.  Are  we  prepared  to  abandon 
our  action  and  assume  new  ground  ?  Is  it  true  that  oral  language  is  now 
to  be  introduced  for  the  first  time  among  us  as  an  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion ?  It  will  not  be  denied  that  in  all  the  American  institutions  some 
attention  has  been  given  to  articulation,  not  as  much  as  ought  to  have 
been  given.  This  we  admit,  and  we  have  just  resolved  that  we  will  con- 
tinue this  work  not  only  with  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf-mutes,  but  will 
extend  its  benefits  to  promising  cases  of  congenital  mutes. 

Therefore,  I  most  heartily  believe  that  our  system  of  instruction  is 
better  adapted  to  promote  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  any 
other  yet  devised ;  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  this  in  the  highest  degree, 
not  the  highest  degree  possible ;  but  the  highest  degree  yet  attained  by 
any  other  system.  Entertaining  these  views,  I  cannot  agree  to  the 
amendment,  but  hope  it  will  be  voted  down  and  the  original  proposition 
adopted. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  One  word  more  before  the  question  is  taken 
on  the  amendment.  I  regret  to  differ  from  my  friend  from  Indiana.  I 
think  the  first  resolution,  if  adoped,  would  actually  commit  this  confer- 
ence to  say,  that  in  our  opinion,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  all  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  actually  been 
done.  Now,  by  the  action  of  our  conference  already  consummated,  we 
have  declared,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  we  have  not  always  done  all 
that  we  could. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.    Was  it  not  intended  by  you  to  say  that  it  was  the 
best  system  ? 
Mr.  Stone.  As  a  system. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  In  my  judgment,  if  the  present  development  in 
regard  to  articulation  had  come  twenty  five  years  ago,  the  history  of  the 
American  system  would  have  been  more  creditable.  What  I  was  going 
to  say  was,  that  we  are  regarding  our  system  as  the  basis.  I  think  it 
would  be  claiming  too  much  to  say  our  system  is  more  than  the  base. 
Human  work  is  ever  progressive ;  human  work  is  never  perfect.  God 
alone  perfects.  Man  is  constantly  striving  upward  and  onward  and 
forward.  And  to  contend  that  for  the  last  fiity  years  our  system  has 
attained  the  highest  possible  success,  I  think  would  be  a  mistake.  I  feel 
that  all  we  have  done  down  to  the  present  time  is  but  the  basis  for  future 
effort,  which  is  to  go  onward  for  many  centuries.  We  are  thinking  too 
little  of  the  vast  extent  of  time.  Our  country  is  new ;  we  jump  quick ;  we 
go  with  a  rush,  and  we  feel  in  our  enthusiasm  that  we  are  doing  all  that 
human  art  and  skill  can  devise.    That  is  well;  it  is  a  great  element  of 
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success;  but  I  think  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged  is  but  just  begun.  When  this  work  shall  have 
gone  forward  for  a  thousand  years:  when  our  work  shall  have  passed 
back  into  the  obscure,  uncertain  days  of  ancient  history,  it  will  seem  far 
from  just  and  right  and  commendable  for  us  to  have  adopted  such  a  reso- 
lution. I  feel  that  our  work  is  to  lay  the  foundations  in  the  broadest 
and  longest  sense.  We  are  now  aiming  to  make  that  foundation  good 
and  strong  and  true,  so  that  everything  desirable  may  be  built  upon  it. 
And  I  regard  the  matter  proposed  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  as  the  very  important  thing  we  should  address 
ourselves  to.  I  feel  that  we  should  do  ourselves  far  more  credit,  to  con- 
sider our  work  for  the  last  fifty  years  as  the  base,  and  then  to  say  that  we 
are  ready  to  build  upon  it  anything  useful.  I  think  we  should  consider 
that  our  building  is  by  no  means  complete ;  we  are  by  no  means  putting 
on  the  dome;  we  are  still  digging  in  the  ground  and  laying  in  the  heavy 
stones  on  which  the  future  generations  are  to  build  and  be  far  in  advance 
of  us:  and  when,  from  our  higher  and  more  perfect  sphere  of  existence 
hereafter,  we  look  down  upon  it,  we  shall  wonder  that  we  thought  Ave 
had  approximated  at  this  time  to  the  completion.  I  think  we  may 
properly  adopt  the  amendment  and  then  the  resolution.  I  feel  that  that 
will  be  the  sentiment  which  will  be  honorable  to  the  conference  and  which 
will  stand  the  record  of  time. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  Air.  President,  I  regret  to  prolong  this  discussion,  but 
feel  constrained  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  position  I  have 
taken  on  this  subject.  My  position  is  that  the  American  system  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  is  the  best  system  that  has  yet  been  devised,  and  that 
the  history  of  it,  as  practiced  in  this  country  for  the  last  50  years, 
shows  it  to  be  such  beyond  all  question :  and  that  it  is  capable,  with 
improvements  made,  making,  and  susceptible  of  being  made,  of  effecting 
the  work  before  us  in  the  highest  degree,  not  "  highest  degree"  possible, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  attained  or  attainable  by  any  other  system  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
things  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  country  that  ever  happened,  that, 
in  the  inception  of  the  work  here,  that  great  and  good  man,  the  father 
of  the  last  speaker,  was  led  to  adopt  the  French  system  of  instruction 
instead  of  the  one  then  practiced  in  England,  Scotland,  and  some  parts 
of  Germany.  Both  systems  have  a  common  object,  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  basis  of  the  one  is  the  language  of  signs,  and  of 
the  other,  articulation  and  reading  upon  the  lips.  These  processes  of 
instruction  have  been  practiced  for  more  than  a  century  in  Europe,  and 
in  this  country  for  half  a  century.  Of  their  merits  the  American  teach- 
ers are  not  wholly  ignorant.  The  subject  has  been  as  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  this  country  as  in  any  other.  The  thanks  of  the  profession 
and  the  public  are  due  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  ably  handled  it 
in  the  past,  and  especially  to  the  brethren  of  Hartford  for  their  triumph- 
ant defence  of  our  cause  before  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
not  less  to  the  president  of  the  college,  for  his  late  excellent  report  on 
foreign  systems  of  instruction.  But  what  is  the  practical  question  before 
the  conference  ?  At  Northampton,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  an 
institution  has  been  established  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  signs, 
as  an  instrument  of  instruction,  have  been  wholly  repudiated  as  injurious 
in  their  tendencies.  Rejecting  signs  and  using  articulation  is  heralded' 
abroad  over  the  country  as  the  better  method.  Why  do  we  not  give 
up  signs  and  teach  articulation  ?  We  meet  the  question  out  west.  Xow 
what  answer  does  the  conference  give  to  this  assumption  ?    In  the  res- 
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olutions  just  adopted  is  an  answer  distinct  and  to  the  point:  that  articu- 
lation excludes  from  its  benefits  a  large  part  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  but 
that  our  system  embraces  all  semi-mutes,  semi-deaf-mutes,  and  congen- 
ital mutes,  and  provides  for  instruction  in  articulation  for  all  that  can  be 
profited  by  it,  and  the  facilities  for  retaining  and  improving  the  power  of 
speech  in  any  that  may  not  wholly  have  lost  it.  This,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  conference,  is  what  our  system  is  capable  of  doing  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  we  thus  commend  it  to  the  public,  and  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  fifty  years,  as  this  system  has  been  practiced  in  this 
country,  to  show  that  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing  this  great  work 
better  and  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  system  which  makes  articulation 
a  basis  of  instruction. 

I  agree  most  heartily  in  all  that  my  friend,  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege, says  in  favor  of  progress,  and  fully  concur  in  his  remark  that  the 
art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  far  from  being  perfect,  and  will 
unite  with  him  and  any  others  in  the  onward  march  of  improvement  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  But  I  differ  from  him  in  the  estimate  he  puts 
upon  the  capabilities  of  the  American  system  of  instruction.  I  think  it 
has  done  more  and  is  capable  of  doing  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  than  any  other  system  that  has  yet  been  devised,  and  believing 
this,  I  think  it  is  eminently  proper  for  the  conference  to  affirm  it  distinctly, 
as  is  proposed  in  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  re-read  the  resolution  so  that  each  might  understand  it; 
and  proceeded :  "  Fifty  years;"  there  is  a  limited  period;  it  has  gone  into 
the  past,  and  cannot  be  changed. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  Thus  far. 

Mr.  Gallaitdet.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  "thus  far."  It  seems  to  me,  if 
I  can  understand  the  English  language,  that  this  resolution  takes  the 
record  of  the  last  fifty  years  and  brings  it  before  us,  and  points  us  to  the 
view  without  comparing  it  with  anything  in  the  past  or  present  or  in  the 
future.  It  says  it  is  "  in  the  highest  degree  adapted  to  relieve,"  &c. 
Now  this  amendment  proposes  to  make  this  change,  "  as  the  true  basis 
of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb."  Suppose  we  stop  there ;  what 
more  can  we  say?  What  more  have  we  a  right  to  say  ?  I  would  propose 
that  we  stop  there,  at  the  words  "  deaf  and  dumb."  What  comes  after 
has  been  objected  to ;  and  now,  if  we  stop  there,  we  simply  give  our 
entire  approval,  our  commendation  of  all  that  has  been  done,  and 
we  say  that  is  the  basis,  that  is  where  we  are  to  build ;  everything  else 
that  comes  in  must  come  in  as  an  added  pillar,  an  ornamental  capital, 
a  new  wall,  a  new  pediment.  Therefore  I  feel  disposed  to  move  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  Avords,  "  the 
true  basis  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb."  The  last  I  do  not  con- 
ceive to  be  of  any  essential  importance  to  our  action.  We  record  our 
opinion  as  to  the  basis,  and  we  say  it  commends  itself  by  the  best  tests. 
I  think  that  is  all  we  can  be  asked  to  commit  ourselves  to,  in  order  to 
stand  true  to  the  history  of  the  last  half  century. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  no  wish  to  prolong  this  discussion.  This  resolution 
has  expressed  an  opinion  respecting  our  work  for  the  last  fifty  years.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  president  of  this  institution.  With 
what  do  we  compare  it  I  It  is  simply  with  the  past  and,  we  are  surely 
ready,  or  ought  to  be,  to  take  that  ground  with  regard  to  this  system  of 
instruction.  The  men  who  have  labored  so  faithfully  in  our  profession 
for  the  last  fifty  years  have  done  something  more  than  lay  the  basis  of 
instruction.  That  is  a  very  weak  and  tame  word.  Bather,  upon  a  solid 
basis  we  have  erected  a  noble  superstructure.  You  may  have  a  strong- 
basis  and  a  rotten  superstructure.    I  do  not  know  what  may  be  in  the 
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future,  possibly  there  may  be  no  deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  have  little  hope 
of  such  a  golden  age.  I  claim  that  we  have  already  educated  deaf  and 
dumb  in  a  very  high  degree.  Our  system  has  already  produced  the  very 
highest  results.  No  person  can  take  the  reports  of  some  of  our  institu- 
tions and  read  the  compositions  of  some  of  those  who  have  been  educated 
there,  and  who  were  congenital  mutes  too,  without  agreeing  that  if  our 
system  can  produce  such  results,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  speak  of  it  as 
achieving  the  highest  success.  We  do  not  mean  it  is  perfect  like  God's 
work.  We  have  shown  something  worthy  of  being  called  more  than  a 
basis.  I  do  not  agree  that  adding  on  little  accomplishments  is  going 
to  reconstruct  or  renovate  this  system  for  all  time.  I  do  not  speak  for 
the  future ;  the  future  may  reveal  something  more  noble,  something  less 
fatiguing  than  our  present  processes.  Our  present  system  allows  this 
modification,  and  every  real  improvement.  I  hold  to  the  fact  that  our 
system  is  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared.  I  wish  to  give  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  what  we  have  been  about  in  this  country.  Gentle- 
men who  have  labored  in  the  profession  for  a  short  time  may  talk  about 
a  basis  if  they  please,  but  I  will  not  admit  that  I  have  spent  thirty-five 
years  working  so  near  the  ground.  For  the  last  fifty  years  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  all  the  records  of  deaf-mute  instruction  at  all  to  compare  with 
what  we  show  in  this  country  in  bringing  out  these  children  of  misfortune 
upon  the  highest  plane  of  culture.  Take  the  performance  of  last  evening 
for  a  specimen.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  articulation  ; 
but  this  is  the  result  of  instructing  children  into  the  knowledge  of  language 
by  means  of  signs.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  member  of  this  conference 
who  has  had  experience  can  heartily  endorse  this  resolution,  in  view  of 
the  results  we  have  attained.  Our  English  or  German  brethren  have 
never  shown  such  results  as  we  show  in  this  country.  When  our 
German  brethren  showr  something,  or  when  at  Northampton  they  show 
something  better  than  ours,  it  may  be  time  to  change  our  views.  It  may 
be  comparatively  easy  to  take  children  we  have  educated  and  put  through 
the  difficulties  of  language,  and  then  give  them  articulation.  But  if  they 
will  begin  at  the  beginning  and  beat  our  system  I  will  cheerfully 
acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  w^ould  like  to  have  the  word  "  practice"  changed. 

Mr.  Peet.  I  like  the  words  "highest  degree,"  and  I  like  the  word  "  best," 
and  wish  to  bring  them  both  in. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  word  "  developed,"  but  I  object 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  practiced  it.  I  differ  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Stone,)  that  the  compositions  published  in 
the  reports  of  the  New  York  institution  or  of  any  other  institution,  or 
the  exhibition  we  had  last  night,  are  fair  criteria.  The  young  men 
exhibited  last  evening  were  all  semi-mutes,  persons  who  have  heard  and 
can  now  talk.  They  have  been  selected  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  are  far  more  exceptional  cases  than  is  Miss  Dudley 
to  whom  Mr.  Stone  has  alluded  as  such.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  words 
"as  practiced,"  because  we  have  had — and  I  say  it  with  sorrow  and 
shame — large  numbers  of  children  who  might  have  been  fully  restored  to 
society ;  and  we  have  not  done  it. 

Mr.  Peet.  You  have  no  proof  of  that. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  of  it  this  morning.  I 
have  seen  a  lady  at  this  institution  who  speaks  a  little,  and  I  inquired 
if  she  had  been  taught  articulation  at  all,  and  she  said  she  had  not.  I 
believe  there  are  those  in  my  institution  that  have  been  sadly  neglected 
in  this  particular.  And  I  cannot  agree  that  the  practice  heretofore 
adopted  shall  be  similarly  continued.    If  we  choose  lo  improve  on  what 
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we  have  done,  I  wish  this  convention  to  leave  the  way  entirely  free  for 
all  to  make  any  improvements  that  may  be  found  practicable  in  the  course 
of  our  farther  experience. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  conference  voted  to  appoint  a  com  - 
mittee of  three,  to  whom  all  the  resolutions  were  referred,  to  bring  in 
such  resolutions  as  would  express  the  views  generally  concurred  in  this 
morning. 

Messrs.  Gallaudet,  Stone  and  Mcln  tire  were  appointed  as  the  commit  tee. 
The  conference  then  listened  to  the  seventh  paper  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Turner,  ex-principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  entitled — 

HEREDITARY  DEAFNESS. 

All  the  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on  conformably  to  general 
laws.  In  other  words,  God  has  enstamped  the  law  of  order  on  all  the 
works  of  His  hands.  The  planets  revolve,  each  on  its  own  axis,  and  all 
in  their  respective  orbits  round  a  common  centre.  Matter  in  all  its 
forms  is  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  Organized  matter  endued 
with  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  has  its  laws  of  growth,  of  nutri- 
tion, of  digestion,  of  reproduction,  which  are  fixed  and  essential  to  the 
continued  existence  of  these  organized  bodies.  It  is,  however,  the  law 
of  reproduction  only  that  relates  directly  to  our  snbj ect.  This  law  extend- 
ing through  all  classes  of  living  beings  may  be  concisely  stated  thus : 
Like  produces  like.  Individuals  of  each  and  every  species  ha  ve  the  power 
of  producing  germs  which,  however,  fertilized,  become  at  least  beings 
in  all  important  respects  similar  to  those  which  produced  them,  so  that 
the  plant  or  animal  of  any  given  species  at  the  present  time  differs  in 
nothing  essential  from  an  individual  of  the  same  species  of  a  thousand 
years  a  go.  In  i  ts  application  to  th  e  hum  an  family  this  law  is  not  confined 
to  its  single  species,  homo,  but  extends  to  the  several  races  which  it 
comprises.  The  children  of  each  race  are  uniformly  found  with  the 
peculiarities  of  their  parents,  so  that  those  of  Caucasian  parentage  differ 
from  those  born  of  negroes  in  all  cases  precisely  as  their  parents  differ 
from  each  other.  This  statement  presupposes  that  all  the  individuals 
included  in  it  exist  in  their  normal  condition,  and  does  not  apply  to  any 
superfluity  or  deficiency  of  parts  occasioned  by  disease  or  accident. 

It  is,  however,  a  well  known  fact  as  regards  domestic  animals  that 
certain  unusual  variations  of  form  or  color  which  sometimes  occur  among 
their  offspring  may,  by  a  careful  selection  of  others  similar,  and  by  a 
continual  breeding  of  like  with  like,  be  rendered  permanent,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  distinct  variety,  as  in  the  cas©  of  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 
The  same  course  adopted  and  pursued  in  the  human  race  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  the  same  result.  Even  as  marriages  are  now  arranged 
with  little  regard  to  similarity  of  size,  complexion,  or  features,  we  very 
frequently  find  the  children  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  or  both 
of  the  parents,  some  having  the  complexion,  the  eyes,  the  hair  of  the 
mother,  and  the  figure,  the  features  and  expression  of  the  father.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  certain  diseases  or  their  germs  are  transmitted 
from  parents  to  their  children,  such  as  insanity,  epilepsy,  consumption, 
scrofula,  rheumatism,  &c.  Not  that  the}r  are  born  with  these  diseases 
actually  upon  them,  but  that  they  inherit  certain  peculiarities  of  consti- 
tution which  predispose  them  in  after  life,  under  the  influence  of  excit- 
ing causes,  to  have  the  disease  with  which  one  or  both  of  the  parents  had 
been  afflicted.  Now,  if  these  constitutional  tendencies  and  peculiar  con- 
figuration of  external  organs  are  sometimes  transmitted  by  parents  to 
their  offspring,  as  they  certainly  are,  may  we  not  reasonably  infer  that 
the  same  is  true  of  the  internal  organs? 
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The  hearing  apparatus,  consisting  of  several  small  bones  with  their 
connecting  ligaments, membranes  and  nerves  is  a  complicated  structure, 
requiring  a  nice  adjustment  of  its  parts  in  order  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  its  appropriate  function.  A  slight  deviation  from  the  normal 
position,  size,  or  tension  of  any  of  these  parts  may  be  attended  with 
imperfect  hearing,  while  a  still  further  departure  in  the  same  direction 
may  result  in  partial  or  entire  deafness.  We  will  suppose  a  man  to  have 
been  born  with  a  slightly  imperfect  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  in- 
ternal ear.  He  ordinarily  hears  pretty  well,  but  at  times,  under  the 
influence  of  a  severe  cold,  with  difficulty.  It  may  be  that  in  old  age  he 
is  quite  deaf.  Suppose  him  to  have  married  a  woman  with  a  similar 
conformation  of  this  organ.  This  defect,  it  might  be  expected,  would  be 
intensified  in  some  of  their  children  to  such  a  degree  that  one  or  more 
of  them  should  be  congenitally  deaf.  Would  this  be  any  more  singular 
than  for  a  man  with  large,  flabby  ears,  a  hooked  or  upturned  nose,  to 
have  a  son  with  the  same,  or  aggravated  peculiarities  ?  Yet  this  is  no 
uncommon  thing.  Shall  it  then  be  thought  strange,  if  congenital  deaf- 
mutes  intermarry  and  have  children,  that  they  should  sometimes  trans- 
mit their  infirmity  to  those  begotten  by  them  %  Should  we  not  rather 
expect  that  in  conformity  with  the  general  law  of  propagation  most  of 
their  children  would  be  congenitally  deaf? 

Having  thus  stated  and  developed  our  theory,  without  stopping  to 
consider  other  supposable  causes  of  congenital  deafness,  as  climate,  mar- 
riage of  relatives,  accidents  to  the  mother,  her  mental  impressions,  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  under  certain  circumstances  and  in  peculiar  cases 
may  unfavorably  affect  the  hearing  of  children  previous  to  their 
birth,  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  conclusively  that  our  theory  is 
sustained  by  a  large  amount  of  facts,  carefully  selected  and  arranged, 
the  correctness  of  which  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

Our  first  argument  in  favor  of  this  theory  of  hereditary  deafness  is 
based  upon  a  number  of  cases  of  deaf  children  whose  father  or  mother 
was  known  to  be  partially  deaf.  Wq  present  a  few  of  these  from  many 
more  which  might  be  given.  There  is  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Connecticut  a 
woman  who  became  somewhat  deaf  in  early  life.  The  infirmity  has  in- 
creased with  her  years,  until  now  at  about  the  age  of  fifty  she  is  unable  to 
hear  what  is  said  by  those  about  her  without  the  help  of  an  ear- trumpet. 
Her  only  child  was  born  so  deaf  that  he  has  never  learned  to  speak. 
Many  years  ago  a  young  man  came  from  Massachusetts  as  a  pupil  to 
the  American  asylum  so  deaf  from  infancy  that  he  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  attending  a  common  school,  though  he  had  learned  to  speak  im- 
perfectly, whose  father  was  nearly  as  deaf  as  himself.  The  mother  of  a 
family  in  New  Hampshire,  partially  deaf,  had  a  son  born  in  the  same 
condition,  and  a  hearing  daughter  who  became  entirely  deaf  when  a  year 
old  in  consequence  of  a  severe  cold  in  the  head.  A  gentleman  who  died  in 
Connecticut  some  years  since  at  an  advanced  age  was  quite  deaf  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  He  had  one  daughter  afflicted  in  the  same  way, 
and  another  daughter  who  gradually  lost  her  hearing  so  as  to  prevent 
her  joining  in  the  conversation  of  the  family  without  artificial  aid  while 
yet  a  young  woman.  A  grand- daughter  of  his  is  becoming  deaf,  and  a 
great-grand-daughter  is  a  deaf-mute,  having  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age 
of  three  years  by  an  attack  of  measles. 

A  second  argument  in  support  of  our  theory  may  be  drawn  from 
another  class  of  cases  like  the  following,  where  one  child  in  a  family 
lost  hearing  by  disease  after  it  was  known  to  have  been  born  with  per- 
fect hearing,  and  one  or  more  other  children  were  born  deaf.  There  was 
a  family  in  New  Hampshire  of  seven  children,  of  whom  three  were  deaf- 
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unites.  The  deafness  of  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  was  congenital. 
The  other  lost  hearing  by  scarlet  fever  when  three  years  old.  In  a  family 
of  five  children  living  in  Maine,  one  lost  hearing  by  nlcers  in  the  ears  at 
three  years  of  age;  another,  seven  years  younger,  with  two  hearing 
children  between  them,  was  born  deaf.  A  man  living  in  Massachusetts 
has  a  family  of  five  children,  two  of  whom  are  deaf-mutes.  The  oldest 
of  them  was  born  so,  the  other  lost  his  hearing  by  a  cold  when  about 
five  years  of  age,  and  not  long  after  his  speech  also.  Two  sisters  in 
Vermont  were  afflicted  with  ulcers  in  their  ears,  each  at  about  the  age  of 
nine  months,  and  when  old  enough  to  ascertain  the  fact,  both  were  found 
to  be  entirely  deaf.  There  were  hearing  children  in  the  family  also. 
One  of  these  girls  married  a  congenital  deaf-mute,  and  h  ad  five  daughters, 
all  of  whom  could  hear  but  the  second,  and  was  born  deaf. 

A  third  argument  for  our  theory  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  deaf- 
ness exists  in  certain  families  and  is  transmitted  either  in  the  direct 
line  of  descent  or  in  collateral  Itranches,  and  sometimes  in  both.  There 
was  a  man  in  New  Hampshire  born  deaf  whose  wife  could  hear.  Their 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  were  born  deaf.  The  son  married 
a  congenitally  deaf  girl  aii(}  had  a  hearing  daughter  and  a  deaf  son. 
The  deaf  daughter  married  a  hearing  man  and  had  one  hearing  and  two 
deaf  sons.  One  of  the  latter  married  a  deaf-mute  and  had  four  hearing 
children,  one  of  whom  lost  her  hearing  by  measles  when  two  years  old. 
There  was  a  great-grandmother  in  Massachusetts  who  could  hear  and 
speak,  from  whom  descended,  in  several  different  families,  10  deaf-mute 
great-grandchildren.  Without  citing  any  more  individual  cases,  let  it 
suffice  to  state  that  of  the  1,700  deaf-mutes  who  have  been  received  as 
pupils  at  the  American  Asylum  about  100  have  collateral  relatives 
deaf  and  dumb,  not  counting  the  correlatives  of  those  enumerated. 
Quite  a  number  is  included  among  these  who  lost  hearing  in  early  child- 
hood. How  much  of  deafness  there  was  in  the  families  from  which  these 
pupils  came  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement : 

In  145  families  there  were  2  deaf-mutes  in  each ;  in  55  families  there 
were  3  deaf-mutes  in  each $  in  14  families  there  were  4  deaf-mutes  in 
each  5  in  11  families  there  were  5  deaf-mutes  in  each ;  in  1  family  there 
were  6  deaf-mutes  in  each ;  in  2  families  there  were  7  deaf-mutes  in 
each. 

Both  parents  of  these  228  families  could  hear  and  speak. 

The  last  and  most  conclusive  argument  in  support  of  our  theory  that 
deafness  is  hereditary  is  derived  from  the  well  known  fact  that  parents 
congenitally  deaf  have  frequently  had  children  born  like  themselves, 
without  hearing;  and  the  same  has  been  true  in  many  cases  when  only 
one  parent  Avas  born  deaf.  Without  referring  to  individual  cases  of 
hereditary  deafness  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  we  will 
give  a  summary  of  the  facts  we  have  collected  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
somewhat  in  tabular  form. 

Within  the  last  18  years  there  have  been  at  the  American  Asylum 
four  large  gatherings  or  conventions  of  educated  deaf-mutes  on  occasions 
of  so  much  interest  as  to  bring  together  nearly  all  living  in  New  Eng- 
land and  many  from  other  States.  The  whole  number  of  deaf-mutes 
present  at  these  different  times,  not  counting  the  same  person  twice, 
was  740.  Each  one  entered  his  or  her  name  in  the  register  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  stating  whether  married  or  single ;  whether  to  a  deaf- 
mute  or  hearing  person ;  how  many  children  in  the  family  ;  and  how 
many  of  them  were  deaf  and  dumb.  From  these  records,  carefully  col- 
lated and  classified,  we  have  obtained  the  following  results,  including 
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every  family  with  children,  having  one  or  both  parents  congenital 
deaf-mutes  and  no  others.    They  are  as  follows : 


Parents. 


One  hearing  and  one  congenitally  deaf  

One  incidentally  and  one  congenitally  deaf 
Both  congenitally  deaf  

Total  


No.  of 
Families. 


110 


No.  of  children. 


Deaf. 


38 


Hearing. 


77 
120 
40 


237 


Total 
children. 


92 
126 
57 


275 


From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  86  families  with  one  parent  a  con- 
genital deaf-mute,  there  were  218  children,  of  whom  21  were  deaf-mutes, 
or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  In  the  24  families  with  both  parents 
congenital  deaf-mutes,  there  were  57  children,  of  whom  17  were  deaf- 
mutes,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole ;  thus  making  the  proportion  of 
deaf-mute  children,  of  parents  both  congenitally  deaf,  more  than  three 
times  greater  than  of  parents  only  one  of  whom  is  congenitally  deaf. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  families  con- 
stituted as  above  had  deaf-mute  children  in  them.  Arranging  them  as 
before  we  have — 


Parents. 


Families. 


Families. 


On-i  hearing  and  one  congenitally  deaf  

One  incidentally  and  one  congenitally  deaf  . 
Both  congenitally  deaf  


One  or  more  deaf  mutes  in   5 

One  or  more  deaf  mutes  in   4 

One  or  more  deaf  mutes  in   9 


The  proportion  of  families  having  one  congenitally  deaf  parent  with 
at  least  one  deaf-mute  child  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  while  the 
proportion  of  the  families  having  both  parents  congenitally  deaf  with  a 
deaf-mute  child  or  children  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 

We  come  now  in  conclusion  to  the  application  of  these  classes  of  facts 
to  our  theory  of  propagated  deafness.  We  are  unable  to  obtain  from 
the  records  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  parents,  the  grand  parents, 
and  more  remote  progenitors  of  the  pupils  in  the  institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  regard  to  their  hearing,  except  in  a  comparatively  few  cases. 
Could  we  ascertain  the  facts  in  this  direction,  we  should  probably  find 
that  deafness,  partial  at  least,  had  been  in  the  family  at  some  time  pre- 
vious to  its  more  striking  development  in  utter  deafness.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  our  argument  to  show  that  the  amount  of  deafness  trans- 
mitted by  the  parents  should  correspond  in  their  children  to  their  own. 
In  many  families  having  among  their  children  two  or  more  born  deaf, 
we  have  found,  as  the  result  of  experiments  made  for  that  purpose,  that 
there  is  quite  a  difference  among  them  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  deaf- 
ness. While  one  cannot  be  made  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  human  voice 
another  of  the  same  family  can  perceive  and  reproduce  clear,  loud 
tones ;  and  there  may  be  still  others  who  can  hear  perfectly.  The  same 
is  true  when  either  of  the  parents  is  partially  deaf,  and  when  one 
both  cannot  hear  at  all ;  showing  that  the  transmission  of  a  slight  devi- 
ation from  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  hearing  in  the  parent  may 
produce  partial  deafness  in  the  child  ;  while  a  still  further  deviation  will 
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in  one  direction  result  in  entire  deafness,  and  in  the  other  direction  in 
perfect  hearing.  The  instances  above  cited  do,  however,  show  that 
parents  have  transmitted  this  infirmity,  that  some  of  their  children  have 
been  born  with  partial  or  entire  deafness,  and  others  of  them  though 
hearing-  at  first,  yet  with  organs  so  near  the  verge  of  deafness  as  to 
readily  lapse  into  it  by  the  further  derangement  caused  by  a  cold  or 
other  slight  disease.  To  what  other  cause  can  be  ascribed  the  existence 
of  so  much  deafness  in  families  and  their  collateral  branches  ?  Many  of 
the  assigned  causes  of  incidental  deafness  seem  to  be  altogether  inade- 
quate, while  those  given  as  reasons  for  congenital  deafness  are  in  most 
cases  quite  unsatisfactory.  When  certain  diseases  exist  in  families,  as 
consumption,  scrofula,  insanity,  and  the  like,  it  is  generally  considered 
by  medical  men  that  they  have  been  transmitted  from  parents  in  most 
cases,  or  at  least  the  tendency  to  the  disease  was  inherited.  Is  it  not 
equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  malady  of  deafness  is  inherited 
either  in  an  abnormal  or  strumous  condition  of  the  internal  organs  of 
hearing,  preventing  from  birth  their  appropriate  functions,  or  leading 
to  the  same  result  by  a  natural  development,  or  by  some  disease  or 
accident  in  early  childhood.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
causes  of  incidental  deafness  assigned  by  the  parents  of  those  brought  to 
us  for  instruction.  We  learn  from  the  forty -first  report  of  the  American 
Asylum  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  incidental  deafness  was,  next  to 
scarlet-fever,  inflammation,  or  ulcers  in  the  internal  ear.  Many  were 
made  deaf  by  a  fall,  or  a  blow  on  the  head.  Others  became  deaf  in 
infancy  by  a  cold,  or  lost  hearing  gradually  without  any  apparent  cause  ; 
all  going  to  show  that  there  existed  a  predisposition  to  deafness  which 
only  required  a  slight  disturbing  cause  for  its  full  development.  The 
reasons  sometimes  given  by  mothers  for  the  congenital  deafness  of  their 
children,  such  as  a  fright,  imminent  danger,  a  severe  injury,  mental 
impression  upon  seeing  a  deaf-mute  or  hearing  his  unnatural  utterances, 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  coincidence  than  a  cause  of  the  future 
deafness  of  the  unborn  child,  especially  if  the  same  mother,  as  it  often 
happens,  should  afterwards  have  another  deaf-mute  without  any  similar 
coincidence. 

When  we  consider  that  few  if  any  of  the  parents  included  in  the  fore- 
going tables  were  mutually  related  before  marriage,  or  had  suffered 
from  poverty  or  exposure  to  the  unfriendly  influences  of  climate  or  dis- 
ease ;  that  none  of  them  could  have  been  particularly  agitated  by  anxiety 
or  dread  regarding  the  deafness  of  their  children  before  their  birth,  unless 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  hearing  parents,  of  which  we  have  had  no 
intimation,  we  feel  confident  that  no  sufficient  cause  can  be  assigned 
for  the  deafness  existing  in  these  families  other  than  that  which  has 
been  already  indicated  as  the  result  of  the  law  of  reproduction. 

There  is  one  practical  question  growing  out  of  our  subject  which  officers 
of  institutions  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  especially  those  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  instruction,  ought  carefully  to  consider. 
Is  it  their  duty  tQ  discourage  marriages  among  the  congenitally  deaf 
pupils  intrusted  to  their  care  f  Should  they  endeavor  to  create  among 
them  a  public  sentiment,  that  in  view  of  the  probability  of  propagating 
and  increasing  the  calamity  of  deafness  by  such  unions  they  ought  never 
to  think  of  entering  the  marriage  state  ?  We  have  purposely  left  inci- 
dental deaf-mutes  out  of  the  account,  as  none  of  their  children,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  have  been  congenitally  deaf.  It  may 
rarely  happen  otherwise,  as  it  does  among  hearing  and  speaking  persons; 
but  certainly  such  a  contingency  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  not  marry.    If  a  person  born  deaf  marry  one  who  was 
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not,  there  is  a  probability  that  there  may  be  a  deaf-mute  among  their 
children.  It  appears  from  the  last  of  the  foregoing  tables  that  nine  out 
of  8b'  such  families  had  at  least  one  deaf-mute  child,  a  little  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whole.  The  amount  of  deafness  transmitted  in  such 
cases  is  so  small  that  interference  can  hardly  be  justified.  But  if  two 
eon geni tally  deaf-mutes  intermarry  and  have  children,  the  probability  that 
there  will  be  congenital  deafness  among  them  becomes  so  great,  (as  three 
to  five,)  that  every  consideration  of  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  congenitally  deaf  persons  themselves,  should  induce  their  teachers  and 
friends  to  urge  upon  them  the  impropriety  of  such  iutermarriages. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  this  paper  Mr.  Turner  stated  that  they 
had  kept  records  at  the  American  asylum,  showing  that  the  marriages 
formed  between  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  a  general  thing,  have  been  happy, 
or,  as  is  said,  successful ;  they  have  supported  themselves  and  families 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  as  a  general  thing  fewer  of  them  than 
of  any  other  class  have  become  paupers  or  criminals.  In  other  words, 
said  ho,  I  challenge  other  classes  of  society  to  present  as  fair  a  picture 
of  happiness  and  good  order  in  their  families  in  proportion  to  their 
number  as  can  be  found  among  the  married  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  next  topic  was initial  signs,"  the  eighth  paper,  read  by  Mr.  I.  L. 
Peet. 

Before  commencing  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  Peet  elucidated  his 
subject  by  rendering  in  signs  the  poem  which  appears  at  the  end  of  his 
paper. 

INITIAL  SIGNS. 

When  we  seek  to  make  improvements  on  a  system  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  a  round  century  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  of  a  full  half  century 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  be  sure  that  we 
do  not  make  rash  innovations,  and  that  what  we  do  should  be  rather  a 
development  of  principles  well  established,  than  an  attempt  at  progress 
from  a  new  starting  point.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  true  principles  of  instruc- 
tion have  been  settled  for  all  time  by  the  labors  of  the  venerated  De 
PEpee  and  his  able  successors,  our  improvements  should  be  in  the  way  of 
development  and  of  perfection  in  details,  in  what  is  accessory,  not  fun- 
damental. 

For  instance,  no  one  doubts  that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  articu- 
lation offers  advantages  in  cases  in  which  there  is  rational  hope  of  suc- 
cess, but  as  both  reason  and  careful  observation  teach  us  that  the  suc- 
cessful cases  will  be  comparatively  few,  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
to  the  bulk  of  our  pupils,  if,  in  a  zeal  for  this  accomplishment,  we  should 
ignore  that  medium  of  instruction  which  a  century  of  experience  has 
proved  to  be  the  natural  means  of  awakening  the  deaf-mute  mind,  and 
which  we  all  know  to  be  an  instrument  on  which,  in  all  cases  short  of 
idiocy,  we  can  rely,  with  far  more  certainty  than  on  any  other,  for  effect- 
ing such  a  mental  and  moral  development  as  shall  promote  the  social 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  deaf-mute,  and  for  imparting  as  much 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  written  language  as  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
and  the  time  of  instruction  will  admit. 

Instruction  in  grammar,  by  means  of  our  philosophical  system  of  sym- 
bolic analysis,  which,  by  the  labors  of  successive  teachers,  has  already 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection  hardly  admitting  further  improvement, 
is  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  become  familiar  with  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  our  processes  of  instruction,  but  this  does  not  lead 
us  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  graduated  and  inductive  system 
of  presenting  the  difficulties  of  language. 
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Thus  it  is  that  development  and  improvement,  in  one  direction,  should 
be  so  planned  and  carried  out  as  not  to  interfere  with  progress  in  another 
direction,  much  less  to  abandon  any  valuable  acquisition,  already  made, 
in  our  zeal  for  making  new  ones. 

So,  in  improving  and  perfecting  the  language  of  signs — the  true  basis 
4  of  deaf-mute  instruction — we  should  not  propose  to  disuse  any  signs  that 
have  been  Avell  established  and  have  found  general  acceptance,  but  rather, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  spoken  language,  to  follow  out  the  analogies  which 
have  developed  themselves,  to  go  as  fast  as  and  no  faster  than  we  find 
that  the  deaf-mute  mind  will  accept  and  assimilate  our  improvements. 

This  acceptance  would,  in  fact,  be  one  answer  to  the  question  which 
meets  us  at  the  outset:  Does  the  language  of  signs,  as  now  used  in  our 
schools,  need  any  improvement?  This  question  may  be  answered  by 
answering  this  other:  Is  it  a  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  language'?  The 
best  and  most  important  instrument  of  instruction  we  have,  as  prominent 
in  our  profession  as  the  plough  is  in  agriculture,  is  it  as  good  an  instru- 
ment as  it  ought  to  be  and  can  be  made  to  be  I 

And  here,  it  seems  important  to  say,  that  signs  as  a  language  should 
be  distinguished  from  pantomime.  Pantomime  is  a  sort  of  acting,  of  imi- 
tating movements,  forms  and  positions,  of  drawing  pictures  in  the  air, 
of  simulating  the  outward  manifestations  of  emotion,  which,  beyond  any 
other  mode  of  narration  or  description,  has  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination 
the  force  of  reality.  At  the  beginning  of  his  education,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  the  only  means,  and,  at  all  times,  far  the  most  effective  means  of 
securing  the  attention  of  the  deaf-mute  pupil,  of  impressing  a  given  idea 
on  his  memory,  and  of  making  him  take  interest  and  pleasure  in  his  les- 
sons. It  should,  therefore,  be  cultivated  by  all  instructors  who  wish,  so 
to  speak,  to  inspire  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  awaken  their  dormant 
faculties  to  pleasant  and  wholesome  life.  It  is  especially  useful  in  narra- 
tion, in  description,  and  in  illustration-,  and  the  teacher  who  is  a  skilful 
pantomimist  seldom  has  any  difficulty  in  arousing  the  faculties  and  sway- 
ing the  opinions  of  his  class,  or  in  establishing  among  them  a  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  tone. 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  the  language  of  signs,  we  refer  especially 
to  those  colloquial  expressions  in  which  thought  is  transmitted  rapidly 
from  the  hand  to  the  eye,  very  much  as  it  is  in  speech  from  the  lips  to 
the  ear,  in  which  argument,  explanation,  condensed  narrative,  and  fancy 
are  presented  in  continuous  discourse  without  stopping,  except  now  and 
then  for  graphic  effect,  to  represent  scenes  in  full,  as  a  painter  would 
sketch  them  on  the  canvas. 

This  language  is,  of  course,  ideological,  having  reference  to  ideas  rather 
than  to  words.  There  are  sign  phrases  and  a  sign  order  which  have 
been  gradually  introduced  and  established  by  use,  as  a  result  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  deaf-mutes  with  each  other.  In  short,  it  is  a  language  devel- 
oped by  natural  growth.  Beginning  in  an  abbreviated  pantomime,  it 
still  retains  the  characteristic  of  pantomime,  the  giving  first  the  princi- 
pal idea  or  figure,  and  adding  the  accessories  successively.  Hence,  its 
syntax  differs  widely  from  that  of  most  modern  languages,  approaching 
more  nearly  to  the  classic  tongues  of  antiquity,  but  differing  again  widely 
from  these  last,  in  its  lack  of  inflections.*  By  this  language  the  full 
exhibition  of  ideas  to  which  pantomime  is  adapted  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  compass  consistent  with  clearness,  and  a  rapidity  is  attained 


*  By  this  is  meant  that  inflections  are  omitted  in  practice.    Signs,  as  is  well  known,  have 
long  been  in  existence,  and,  when  necessary,  in  use,  whereby  every  grammatical  modifica- 
tion of  a  word  may  be  expressed. 
7  D  D 
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which,  on  familiar  subjects,  is  greater  than  that  of  speech  and  approaches 
that  of  thought  itself. 

To  translate  from  this  form  of  expression  into  written  language  requires, 
first,  a  comprehension  of  the  idea,  and  then,  such  an  analysis  thereof  as 
shall  enable  one  to  reproduce  it  in  the  grammatical  order  of  words. 
Thought  first,  and  language  afterwards,  is  more  eminently  the  rule  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  with  any  other  class  of  pupils. 

Whether  the  sign  language,  as  used  in  the  class  room,  has  what  may 
be  called  a  grammatical  construction  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  it 
is  capable  of  expressing  an  exact  thought  in  so  exact  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  accurately  reproduced  in  written  words  by  one  who  understands 
both  languages;  or,  vice  versa,  of  conveying  the  ideas  expressed  in  any 
given  paragraph  of  the  English  language.  To  give  this  precision  to  the 
language  of  signs  is  one  great  object  of  all  efforts  at  improving  it. 

Yet  it  is  unquestionably  also  useful  to  give  the  language  such  a  flexi- 
bility and  copiousness,  that  it  may  be  used  for  rendering  an  English  sen- 
tence intelligibly,  word  for  word.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  writer, 
when  explaining  a  lesson  taken  from  a  text-book,  to  make  the  signs  in 
the  order  of  the  words,  dwelling  on  and  analyzing  each  as  it  became  nec- 
essary, and  then,  to  give  the  whole  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  his  pupils, 
just  as  he  would  if  it  were  a  conception  of  his  own  mind.  The  latter  pro- 
cess secures  comprehension  of  the  ideas  involved  in  the  sentence  as  a 
whole,  the  former  calls  attention  to  the  force  of  the  individual  words  com- 
posing it,  and  to  the  proper  order  of  their  collocation. 

To  give  signs  in  the  order  of  words  pre-supposes  a  sign  for  each  word. 
Teachers  differ  in  their  practice  in  this  particular,  some  preferring  to  use 
only  ideological  signs  in  an  ideological  order,  others  confining  themselves 
to  making  signs  in  the  order  of  words,  and  others  still,  among  whom  the 
writer  counts  himself,  using  both  methods,  or  either,  as  convenience  or 
apparent  necessity  may  dictate.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
revive  the  old  controversy  on  this  subject.  The  general  opinion  agrees 
with  that  expressed  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,#  that  while  the  use  of  signs  in 
the  order  of  words  is  not  indispensable,  still  it  offers  advantages  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  teacher.  But,  whether  we  favor  teaching  signs  in  the 
order  of  words  or  not,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  language  of 
signs  has  not  yet  .attained  that  copiousness  which  is  required  to  meet  all 
the  demands  made  upon  it  in  the  processes  of  instruction. 

This  is  evident,  first,  from  the  fact  that  both  teacher  and  pupil  are 
obliged  to  spell  many  individual  words  in  the  course  of  any  extended 
remarks  either  may  make. 

No  doubt  the  language  of  signs,  as  used  in  our  institutions,  is  capable 
of  in  terpreting,  with  more  or  less  of  circumlocution  and  illustration,  every 
word  in  the  English  language,  copious  and  refined  though  the  latter  has 
become  by  the  improvements  of  many  centuries,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  former  is  of  much  more  recent  growth,  and  has  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  not  possessing  a  written  form.  But  this  method  of  interpre- 
tation, when  ideas  not  of  familiar  currency  among  our  pupils  are  involved, 
is  a  rather  slow  and  tedious  process.  Thought  runs  mainly  in  the  chan- 
nels of  their  usual  colloquial  dialect.  Ideas  for  which  their  own  language 
affords  no  adequate  expressions,  except  in  tedious  circumlocutions,  will 
not  be  readily  apprehended  by  them,  and  hence  the  written  phrases  ex- 
pressing such  ideas  will  be  imperfectly  comprehended,  and  used  stiffly 
and  awkwardly.  The  greater  the  number  of  signs  our  pupils  have  in  col- 
loquial use,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  generalizations,  to  the  nicer 

*See  articles  by  Dr.  Peet  iu  reply  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  "American  Annals,"  vols,  x  and  xi. 
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shades  of  meaning,  to  the  peculiar  turns  of  speech,  the  more  readily,  cor- 
rectly and  idiomatically  will  they  write. 

The  colloquial  language  of  signs,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  deficient  in 
general  terms.  In  the  New  York  institution,  till  within  a  few  years,  the 
general  terms  of  written  language  were,  for  the  most  part,  given  in 
signs,  by  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  with  a  gesture  expressive  of 
throwing  all  these  into  one.  Thus,  personal  character  was  expressed,  or 
rather  defined,  as  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  right  or  wrong:  religion, 
as  thinking  and  feeling  with  regard  to  God ;  morality,  as  thinking,  act- 
ing and  feeling  right  or  wrong  in  reference  to  men.  Other  sorts  of 
generalization,  color,  weather,  fruit,  productions,  &c,  were  equally 
defined  by  an  enumeration  of  particulars.  This  practice  originated  with 
De  PEpee  and  Sicard,*  who,  however,  endeavored  to  find  in  each  case  a  sign 
more  or  less  simple,  to  express  the  general  idea,  but,  probably,  most  of 
their  general  signs  were  too  complicated  to  obtain  currency  among  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  When,  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  the  views  of  Degerando 
prevailed  among  the  younger  and  more  active  French  and  American 
teachers,  the  theory  was  held  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  led  to 
read,  write  and  think,  in  alphabetic  language,  directly  by  mental  con- 
templation of  its  written  forms,  without  necessarily  associating  words 
with  any  particular  signs,  and  without  using  any  signs  but  those  they 
were  content  with  in  colloquial  discourse.  The  result  was  that  the  more 
intelligent  and  advanced  pupils  interwove  with  their  colloquial  signs 
many  words  which  they  spelled  with  their  fingers,  and  which  they  seemed 
to  adopt  as  signs  expressive  of  general  and  abstract  ideas;  but  these 
words  did  not,  in  most  cases,  become  so  familiar,  distinct  and  manageable 
to  them  as  a  simple  sign  would  have  been,  nor  did  they  come  into  as 
extended  use.  The  sign  would  have  become  a  part  of  the  language  wL  ich 
the  mass  of  the  pupils  used  out  of  the  school-room,  and  when,  afterward, 
the  word  was  interpreted  by  the  sign,  or  the  sign  by  the  word,  it  would 
have  been  indelibly  fixed  in  the  understanding  and  the  memory. 

Secondly.  The  deaf  and  dumb  themselves  are  constantly  seeking  to 
enlarge  their  vocabulary  of  signs,  thus  showing  their  sense  of  its  defec- 
tiveness, and  a  desire  to  remedy  it.  They  are  continually  inventing 
short  signs  to  express  general  ideas,  and  they  accept  and  use,  with 
avidity,  such  signs  if  convenient  and  founded  on  a  correct  analogy,  when 
offered  them  by  their  teachers. 

Thirdly.  In  translating  spoken  language,  pari  passu,  it  is  difficult  to 
interpret  many  of  the  general  propositions  that  abound  in  verbal  dis- 
course, by  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  and  yet  keep  up  with  the 
speaker.  By  these  considerations  I  think  it  proved  that  the  language 
of  signs  needs  cultivation  and  enlargement,  and  that  the  classes  of 
terms  in  which  it  has  been  most  deficient  are:  1.  Abstract  terms;  and 
2.  Signs  expressive  of  those  nice  distinctions  of  meaning  presented  by  the 
class  of  words  usually  called  synonyms,  widely  different  in  derivation,  it 
is  true,  but  approaching  so  nearly  in  signification,  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  express  them  colloquially  by  the  same  sign,  seldom  attending  to  or 
appreciating  their  points  of  difference.  By  giving  to  these  last  distinct 
signs,  we  aid  greatly  in  enabling  the  pupil  to  individualize  them  in  his 
own  mind,  and  thus  remember  their  correct  use. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  not  indispensable 
to  the  usefulness  or  acceptability  of  a  sign,  that  it  should  be  naturally 

*  Sieard's  celebrated  "Theorie  des  Signes  "  is  merely  a  collection  of  definitions  of  this  kind. 
The  simple  general  signs  Mr.  Clerc  brought  from  Paris  were  mainly  devised  by  the  deat  and 
dumb  themselves.  See  Dr.  Peet's  Historical  Sketch  in  the  proceedings  of  the  fitth  con- 
vention. 
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expressive.  Provided  it  is  simple  in  form,  violates  no  principle  of  analogy, 
and  is  convenient  to  remember  and  make,  usage  will  give  it  significance, 
as  usage  gives  significance  to  the  corresponding  words. 

Another  principle  of  evident  importance  is  that  such  signs  should 
possess  some  trait  that  would  be  an  aid  to  the  memory.  To  this  end, 
there  is  no  device  superior  or  even  equal  to  the  use  of  the  initial  letter 
of  the  word  as  part  of  the  sign. 

Most  of  our  signs  for  moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  and  many  for  visible 
objects,  are  founded  on  analogies  so  obvious  that  similar  signs  are  found 
to  prevail  among  deaf-mutes  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  signs  being 
taken  as  the  radicals,  the  combination  of  an  initial  letter,  taking  care  to 
give  that  enlivening  principle  of  all  signs  a  suitable  expression  of  the 
countenance,  will  give  us  a  variety  of  synonyms  corresponding  to  those 
of  verbal  language.  In  this  way,  with  but  little  additional  burden  to 
the  memory,  our  vocabulary  of  signs  may  be  greatly  extended  and  made 
much  more  precise. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that,  according  to  this  system,  when  a  word  has 
several  different  acceptations  a  single  radical  sign  is  given  for  all,  the 
peculiar  turn  of  thought  being  hinted  at  in  the  manner  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  countenance  E.  gr.  Virtue  is  strength  to  resist  and  power  to 
effect.    Love  is  desire  in  some  cases,  and  benevolence  in  others. 

On  the  same  principle,  in  the  case  of  a  family  of  words,  the  members 
of  which  show  such  differences  of  meaning,  we  use  one  radical  sign, 
joining  to  it  signs  for  the  inflections  which,  in  connection  with  the  appro- 
priate expression  of  countenance,  shall  most  nearly  suggest  the  meaning. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  family  of  words  formed  on  the  word  distinguish. 
The  sign  for  this  word  is  presented  by  making  the  letter  a  with  one  hand 
and  the  letter  d  with  the  other,  placing  them  together,  and  then  describ- 
ing with  the  latter  about  a  third  of  a  circle  in  the  air.  This  sign  bears 
an  analogy  to  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  to  separate  by  marks  or 
tokens,  while  it  is  sufficiently  indefinite  to  lend  itself,  by  usage,  aided  by 
appropriate  gesture  and  expression,  to  the  various  significations  of  the 
verb  and  of  its  derivatives,  distinct,  distinction,  distinguished.  We  dis- 
tinguish some  things  from  others  by  the  sight,  by  the  hearing,  by  the 
touch,  by  the  smell,  by  the  taste,  by  the  judgment,  by  honor  or  applause, 
by  rewards  and  even  by  the  reverse.  When  the  word  means  a  setting 
apart  for  honor  or  praise,  the  curve  takes  a  more  upward  sweep,  and  for 
the  adjective  distinct,  the  sign  for  clear  is  added.  I  will  cite  from  Webster's 
Dictionary  a  few  illustrations  of  this  family  of  words,  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing, by  actual  illustration,  how  one  radical  sign  may  be  adapted  to  all 
the  different  but  allied  significations  of  a  family  of  words  : 

We  observe  a  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit. 
Maid,  women,  wives,  without  distinction,  fall. 

In  classing  the  qualities  of  actions,  it  is  necessary  to  make  accurate  distinctions. 

No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man  than  of  his  outward  show. 

Homer  and  Virgil  are  distinguished  as  poets,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  as  orators. 

In  giving  these  illustrations,  the  writer  has  been  betrayed  into  antici- 
pating a  position  which  would  naturally  come  later  in  the  presentation 
of  this  subject.  He,  therefore,  turns  to  the  exemplification  of  the  signs 
for  synonyms,  in  which  several  distinct  words  of  kindred  meaning  are 
represented  by  combinations  of  different  initial  letters  with  one  radical 
sign. 

The  following  have  help  for  their  radical,  the  initial  being  added  with 
the  left  hand:  aid,  assist,  advantage,  important,  support. 

It  is  not  without  design  that  I  have  introduced  together  three  words 
beginning  with  the  same  letter.    The  signs  you  see  me  make  illustrate, 
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on  the  one  hand,  the  principle  of  using  initial  letters,  and  on  the  other 
that  of  ideological  variations  of  movement. 

And  here  I  would  explain,  that  I  cannot  undertake  in  the  compass  of 
this  paper,  or  in  the  brief  time  I  can  find  for  its  preparation,  to  give 
descriptions  of  signs.  Such  descriptions  may  possibly  be  given  hereafter. 
All  I  can  do  now  is  to  give  the  signs  themselves,  corresponding  to  a 
select  number  of  words. 

The  following  are  founded  on  law : 

Rule,  axiom,  maxim,  principle,  doctrine,  dogma,  the  last  two  having, 
combined  with  this  radical,  the  signs  for  teaching  and  thinking. 
The  following  have  feeling  for  this  radical : 

Morality,  religion,  character,  conscience,  honesty,  being  represented  by 
placing  the  initial  letter  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  heart,  the  meta- 
phorical seat  of  emotion. 

The  following  are  based  upon  whole: 

All,  complete,  entire,  perfect. 

The  following  upon  clean: 

Neat,  pure,  holy. 

The  following  have  fig urativeness  for  their  essential: 
Symbol,  emblem,  type,  metaphor,  allegory. 
Stay  is  the  root  of  the  following: 
Continue,  dwell,  reside,  abide,  state. 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  sign  for  the  prefix  con  is  made  with 
both  hands,  each  forming  the  letter  c. 
Death  shows  itself  as  the  radix  in  the  following: 
Perish,  perishable,  perdition,  mortal,  mortality. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  prefixes  in,  im,  un, 
&c,  are  designated  by  the  sign  for  negative,  thus:  immortal,  imperish- 
able, unchangeable. 

On  the  sign  for  confess  are  founded  acknowledge,  own,  avow,  that  last 
having  v  for  its  distinguishing  letter. 

On  respect,  are  formed,  hoyior,  worship,  dignity. 

Yield  is  the  radix  on  which  are  formed,  obey,  admit,  grant,  allow. 

Obligation  gives  duty,  debt. 

Class  gives  genus,  species,  kind,  sort,  and  by  a  slight  change,  society. 
Around  responsibility  are  grouped  authority,  blame,  fault,  merit. 
Growth  gives  vegetable,  fruit,  production,  &c. 

Found  is  the  radix  on  which  are  formed,  foundation,  establish,  institu- 
tion, church. 

Globe  gives  world,  sphere,  orb,  &c. 
Strength  gives  virtue,  force,  power,  &c. 

The  sash  over  the  left  shoulder,  worn  as  a  badge  of  high  authority, 
gives  the  various  titles,  Icing,  queen,  prince,  duke,  earl,  marquis,  count, 
baronet. 

The  simple  radical  tell  gives,  with  slight  variations  the  signs  for  declare, 
celebrate,  proclaim,  say  and  many  others. 
Large  gives  great,  big,  quantity,  bulk,  size,  &c. 
Roiv  gives  us  quality,  nature,  mode,  manner  and  the  like. 
New  gives  strange,  fresh,  virgin. 

The  shy,  as  in  most  other  languages,  is  the  root  of  heaven,  heavenly, 
celestial,  &c. 

We  will  now  pass  to  another  class  of  signs,  in  which  the  initial  letter 
is  made  to  perform  so  prominent  a  part,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
base,  as  in  the  old  signs  of  Wednesday  and  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
for  water,  for  vanity,  for  people,  and  for  some  of  the  colors.  While  to 
many  of  these  the  analogy  of  form  or  movement  gives  a  peculiar  sig- 
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nificance,  there  are  others  whose  significance  is  due  mainly  or  wholly  to 
usage. 

Metal  we  express  by  putting  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  on  an 
m  formed  by  the  fingers  of  the  left ;  and  metalloid,  by  crossing  the  m  with 
the  index  finger.  Different  metals  might  be  represented  on  the  same 
principle,  but  as  many  of  them  have  already  fixed  signs,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  make  a  change  in  regard  to  them. 

Time  follows  the  analogy  of  the  signs  for  clay,  year,  always,  &c,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  letter  t  revolving  once  in  a  large  circle.  The  same 
principle  is  applied  to  ever,  perpetual,  eternity,  &c. 

The  sign  for  work  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  vaguest  general  signs.  It 
has  been  variously  used  for  such  words  as  exert,  exercise,  perform,  act,  do 
and  tabor.  Under  the  present  system,  ivork  does  not  constitute  the  radi- 
cal for  the  expression  of  these  ideas,  but  the  initial  letter,  moved  in  an 
expressive  way,  is  made  the  base. 

The  letter  i,  with  the  movement  of  the  lever  given  to  it,  denotes  instru- 
ment. 

The  letter  p  made  with  the  right  hand  starting  from  the  forehead,  and 
ploughing  under  the  left  hand  placed  horizontally,  with  the  back  of  it 
uppermost,  gives  philosophy.  The  movement  is  ideological — intellect 
making  its  way  below  the  mere  surface  of  things,  and  the  initial  letter, 
by  its  peculiar  shape,  illustrates  the  conception,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
suggests  the  spelling. 

Noble,  generous,  magnanimous,  benevolent,  are  indicated  by  the  initial 
letter  made  with  the  right  hand  clapped  upon  the  left  breast,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  horizontal  wave  of  the  hand.  An  equally  good,  perhaps 
preferable  sign  might  be  made,  by  substituting  for  the  wave  with  the 
right  hand,  an  expanding  or  swelling  movement  of  both  hands. 

A  combination  of  the  sign  for  figurative,  with  a  p  coming  upon  the 
heart  gives  poetry  and  its  cognates. 

For  nation,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  who  makes  the 
n  of  the  right  hand  trace  a  little  circle  upon  the  surface  of  the  left  hand 
clenched  to  represent  the  globe. 

Air,  atmosphere,  and  weather,  are  formed  with  their  initials  in  combi- 
nation with  significant  movements.  The  last  two  require  to  have  the 
initial  made  with  both  hands. 

Animal  and  beast  are  also  distinguished  by  their  initials. 

Distingu  ish  and  its  cognates,  already  given,  may  serve  as  a  type  of  this 
whole  class  of  signs. 

Personal  signs,  or  signs  used  to  designate  individuals,  which,  from  their 
great  numbers,  can  no  longer  represent  peculiarities,  are  made  with 
initials.  Some  are  pure  initials,  merely  vibrated  in  the  air.  The  greater 
number  are  made  by  resting  or  shifting  the  initials  on  or  about  some 
part  of  the  person.  Thus  they  can  be  made  to  distinguish  between  two 
persons  whose  names  bear  the  same  initials,  by  reference  to  personal 
appearance,  dress,  office  or  station.  The  sign  for  Washington  is  a  type 
of  this  class.  I  would  advise  that  pains  be  taken,  in  every  institution, 
to  form  the  signs  for  new  pupils  by  means  of  the  initials  of  their  names 
made  on  some  prominent  part  of  the  face  or  dress.  In  this  way,  while 
the  sign  will  recall  the  personal  appearance,  the  sign  and  the  name  will 
mutually  suggest  each  other,  and  both  will  thus  be  more  easily  remem- 
bered. In  the  New  York  institution,  we  have  many  examples  of  such 
personal  signs. 

The  writer  thinks  that  whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  system 
may  be,  it  is  allowable  to  him  to  claim,  in  a  modified  sense,  the  author- 
ship of  mo'st  of  the  signs  he  has  indicated,  as  well  as  of  many  others  of 
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the  like  composition.  For  some  years,  as  teacher  of  intelligent  classes 
of  deaf-mutes,  he  has  labored  to  extend  and  improve  the  language  of  signs 
and  has  been  enthusiastically  aided  by  his  pupils.  To  them  he  has  been 
indebted  for  many  suggestions,  and  he  has  never  decisively  adopted  any 
new  signs  without  first  testing  it  by  submitting  it  to  their  instinctive 
perceptions  of  fitness,  surer,  in  such  cases,  than  his  own  judgment.  In 
many  instances,  he  had  received  valuable  aid  from  their  criticisms,  and 
has  been  obliged  to  try  and  try  again  before  he  could  satisfy  them.  In 
these  discussions,  signs  have  been  suggested  by  individual  deaf-mutes, 
which  have  been  at  once  adopted,  the  sign  already  given  for  philosophy 
being  one.  It  may  be,  that  when  subjected  to  a  wider  criticism,  many 
of  these  signs  may  give  place  to  others  that  may  be  devised,  more  sig- 
nificant or  convenient,  and  hence  more  useful.  It  is  not  the  particular 
form  of  his  signs  to  which  the  writer  attaches  much  importance.  The 
principle  he  has  endeavored  to  describe  and  illustrate  is  one  which  he 
th  inks  valuable,  and  which  he  trusts  will  survive  when  many  of  the  par- 
ticular forms  of  signs  may  be  forgotten. 

Of  the  value  of  the  principle  he  has  felt  convinced  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  signs  formed  on  it  have  been  adopted  by  the  pupils  of  the 
institution  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  are  there  in  common  collo- 
quial use.  He  has,  moreover,  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  to  an  intelli- 
gent deaf-mute,  who  had  not  been  conversant  with  the  individual  signs, 
but  to  whom  he  explained  the  principle,  more  than  200  consecutive  Avords 
taken  from  the  columns  of  a  dictionary,  at  a  single  sitting,  and  found 
him  able  to  spell  the  words  correctly  from  the  combination  of  the  ideolog- 
ical gesture  and  initial  letter,  making  only  three  mistakes. 

He  feels  justified,  therefore,  in  offering  this  principle  for  improving 
the  sign  language,  with,  whatever  may  be  valuable  in  his  own  labors  in 
carrying  it  out  to  his  brethren  in  the  profession,  as  his  humble  contribu- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  we  have  met  to  promote,  hoping 
that  they  will  thoroughly  test  it  by  experiment.  He  feels  sure  that  if 
it  passes  this  ordeal  they  will  adopt  it. 

The  following  little  poem,  by  a  well-known  man  of  letters  of  New 
York,*  has  been  recited,  sign  for  word,  at  some  of  our  public  exhibition  s, 
by  a  young  lady  distinguished  for  sprightliness  and  grace,  with  such 
pleasing  effect  that  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  what  are  called  systematic 
signs  may  be  so  used  as  to  render  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  and  orator 
with  much  of  their  own  significance,  while  adding  neAv  graces  appropriate 
to  the  new  medium  in  which  they  are  reproduced.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  contains  more  than  150  different  words,  to  each  of  which,  with  its 
inflection,  if  it  has  any,  a  distinct  sign  is  given. 

The  writer  will  repeat  it  in  signs,  while  his  friend  reads  the  words,  for 
the  sake  of  exemplifying  some  of  the  points  he  has  made : 

Scarcely  can  God's  strange  restriction, 

On  the  lip  and  on  the  ear, 
By  my  mind  be  deemed  affliction, 

From  the  sad  world  coming  here. 

Where  I  dwell,  those  clamors  mortal, 

Anger,  scorn,  detraction,  woe, 
Through  the  ear's  unguarded  portal, 

Throng  in  ceaseless  overflow. 

Here,  God  sets  his  unseen  angels 

At  the  gate  where  earth  comes  through — 

Naught  but  Heaven's  most  sweet  evangels 
Those  pure  guards  let  in  to  you. 


*  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow. 
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Where  I  dwell,  our  thoughts  unruly 

Have  uo  time  to  pause  and  sleep 
Till  their  step  beats  tune  truly 

With  the  march  that  Love  doth  keep. 

Here,  the  flying-  thought,  unspoken, 

In  review  floats  past  the  heart, 
Where  its  sting  is  gently  broken, 

Ere  its  rapid  wings  depart. 

God  hath  blessed  you  in  your  losses, 

Silent  daughter  of  his  care, 
Lifting  many  bitter  crosses 

From  yo«r  shoulders,  which  we  bear. 

Though  no  songs  your  ear  are  filling 

Such  as  move  us  to  delight, 
Thoughts  unstained  by  earth  are  thrilling 

Your  souFs  chambers  day  and  night. 

And  to  think  !  to  think  what  glory 

Waits  you  in  those  wondrous  peals 
From  the  harps  of  prophets  hoary 

When  God's  handy  our  senseunseals  ! 

The  great  singers  gone  before  us 

Wait  to  flood  your  virgin  ear 
With  their  unimagined  chorus 

As  the  first  sound  you  shall  hear  ! 

These  same  angel  guards  that  cover 

From  the  world  your  unjarred  sense 
Are  God's  harpers,  and  they  hover 

Waiting  with  your  recompense. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillett,  it  was  voted  that  the  paper  just  read  be 
referred  to  a  committee  with  instructions  to  present  a  resolution  upon  it. 
Messrs.  Gillett,  Palmer,  and  Mclntire  were  appointed  as  the  committee. 
The  next  paper  in  order  was  one  read  by  Prof.  Pratt  on 
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The  general  and  growing  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf  is  full  of  promise  and  hope  to  this  large  and  increasing  class. 
Already  the  discussions  respecting  methods  of  instruction  have  directed 
attention  to  their  numbers  and  wants  and  stimulated  to  new  efforts  in 
their  behalf. 

If  we  may  accept  the  partial  investigations  reported  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  State  Charities  as  furnishing  a  safe  basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States,  there  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time  over  25,000.  Some  present  to-day  may  live  to  see  the  time  when 
the  population  of  the  United  States  shall  be  100,000,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  deaf-mutes  65,000.  It  is  for  us  to  lay  plans  broad  and  compre- 
hensive to  meet  the  wants  of  this  great  number.  The  subject  of  their 
education  is  one  of  first  importance.  In  no  country  is  its  importance 
greater  than  in  our  own.  The  stability  of  our  government  depends  upon 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Ours  is  a  concern  in  which  every  man  is 
regarded  as  an  equal  partner.  The  vote  of  an  illiterate  deaf  man  weighs 
as  much  as  that  of  the  most  intelligent  man  jn  the  community.  The 
education  of  every  class  becomes  an  incumbent  duty.  Whatever  can  be 
urged  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  masses  in  general,  has  peculiar 
force  in  the  advocacy  of  the  necessity  of  education  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  for  while  by  social  intercourse  and  by  the  ordinary  interchange 
of  thought  the  otherwise  uneducated  masses  who  can  hear  and  speak 
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may  receive  knowledge  of  the  current  thought,  be  informed  of  the  polit- 
ical, social,  and  religious  questions  that  stir  the  public  mind  and  call 
for  decision  and  action  from  every  member  of  society,  may  listen  to  the 
arguments  of  the  most  educated  and  be  prepared  to  act  their  part  more 
or  less  intelligently  according  to  the  community  in  which  they  dwell, 
the  uneducated  deaf-mute  moves  an  ignorant  spectator,  shut  out  from 
all  means  of  information  of  the  thoughts  that  stir  and  the  words  that 
burn ;  even  in  communities  of  the  highest  advancement  incapable  of 
independent  conclusions  or  action. 

Admit  the  necessity  of  education  for  the  masses,  and  that  almost  neces- 
sarily carries  with  it  the  necessity  for  higher  education  for  those  who 
are  to  lead  public  opinion,  make  discoveries  in  science,  advance  new 
thought,  elevate  the  standard  and  teach  the  common  people.  Hence 
colleges  spring  up  wherever  a  regard  is  paid  to  general  education.  There 
must  be  profound  and  scientific  culture  somewhere,  in  some  portion  of 
community  at  least,  in  order  to  the  perpetuity  and  vitality  of  even  the 
common  information  of  society.  There  must  be  a  portion  more  highly 
educated  who  shall  lead  on  those  who  are  just  beginning  their  course. 
Some  place  must  be  provided  where  this  liberal  culture  can  be  secured. 
To  provide  such  a  place  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  the  object  in  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Deaf-mute  College.  The  same  arguments 
that  would  be  urged  for  the  organization  of  colleges  generally  apply  in 
this  case,  this  being  specially  adapted  to  educate  the  deaf-mute  because 
there  is  no  other  provision  for  them.  A  large  number  of  youth  are  found 
in  the  land  capable,  as  it  is  believed,  of  receiving  a  finished  education, 
who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  so  bountifully 
in  other  colleges,  hence  this  special  provision  for  them.  This  attempt 
involves  no  new  principle,  marks  out  for  itself  no  essentially  different 
course  of  study,  advances  no  radical  changes,  only  takes  the  advanced 
theories  of  instruction  and  applies  them  to  a  particular  class. 

The  aim  of  this  college  may  be  shown  by  considering  the  aim  of  colleges 
generally.  As  we  understand  it,  colleges  are  designed  to  give  a  general 
education,  classical,  literary,  and  scientific,  as  comprehensive  as  an  edu- 
cation can  well  be  which  is  professedly  preparatory  alike  for  all  professions 
and  pursuits.  They  afford  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  branches  with 
which  it  is  desirable  for  young  men  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  before 
directing  their  attention  to  a  particular  course  of  professional  study  such 
as  is  pursued  at  the  separate  schools,  law,  divinity,  and  medical.  The 
course  of  study  selected  is  that  which  is  fitted  to  train  men  for  all  the 
duties  and  offices  of  life,  in  that  general  culture  which  an  education  in  a 
profession  presupposes  and  which  a  man  without  a  profession  pre  emi- 
nently requires  in  order  to  be  a  practical  man.  The  great  object  of  a 
collegiate  education  is  to  give  expansion  and  balance  to  all  the  mental 
powers,  liberal  and  comprehensive  views,  and  well-adjusted  proportions 
of  character.  In  laying  the  foundation  for  a  thorough  education  the 
college  deems  it  necessary  that  all  the  important  mental  faculties  be 
called  into  exercise.  In  the  course  of  study  which  has  prevailed  in 
England  and  the  United  States  regard  is  paid  to  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  all  the  mental  powers.  Hence  mathematics  are  taught  to 
give  the  art  of  demonstrative  reasoning;  physical  science  and  history, 
facts,  processes  of  induction,  and  varieties  of  probable  evidence;  ancient 
literature,  the  finished  models  of  taste;  English  reading,  powers  of  one's 
own  language ;  logic  and  mental  philosophy,  the  art  of  thinking;  rhetoric, 
the  art  of  writing;  written  composition,  copiousness  and  accuracy 
of  expression;  discussions,  debates,  and  declamations,  promptness,  fluency, 
and  animation;  political  science,  relations  of  man  to  man;  aesthetics, 
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taste  and  love  of  beauty;  and  moral  philosophy  and  theology,  the  eternal 
interests  of  man  and  his  relation  to  his  Maker.  All  these  branches  the 
greatest  minds  in  England  and  the  United  States  have  decided  to  be 
most  important  for  intellectual  discipline  and  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  mind. 

The  aim  is  first  to  give  an  education  which  will  develop  the  mind  itself, 
irrespective  forHhe  time  being  of  the  uses  which  may  be  made  of  learn- 
ing, knowing  that  if  there  only  be  produced  within  the  youth  the  power 
to  work,  the  occasions  and  the  incitements  to  exercise  it  will  not  be 
wanting.  The  object  is  to  invigorate  and  discipline  the  mind  and  pre- 
pare it  to  grapple  with  whatever  subject  may  come  in  its  way,  and  to 
search  out  truth  in  whatever  path  of  industry  its  subsequent  course  may 
be;  thus  to  make  it  a  fountain  of  power  and  influence  prepared  to  com- 
municate from  its  abundance  to  others. 

This  education  and  development  is  rarely  obtained  except  in  colleges 
where  it  is  made  the  special  end.  Few  become  liberal  and  finished 
scholars  except  through  such  training.  The  combined  wisdom  of  many 
centuries  is  in  this  as  the  means  most  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
mind.  In  many  particulars  a  self-taught  man  may  surpass  others;  but 
in  most  he  is  an  untaught  man.  Particularly  is  the  necessity  of  such  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  process  of  training  manifest  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  for  they  are  cut  off  from  the  ordinary  means  of  self-teaching. 
They  need  as  do  other  students  the  quickening  influence  of  association 
with  others  who  are  pursuing  the  same  course  of  study,  and  a  corps  of 
instructors,  each  one  having  his  own  special  branch  of  study — whose 
number  shall  be  large  enough  to  secure  variety  of  intellectual  culture 
and  incitement.  They  need  as  do  other  students  the  abrading  influence 
of  college  life ;  friction  with  other  minds,  active  and  ardent  as  their  own, 
in  recitation,  in  debate,  on  the  play- ground ;  the  training  of  law  and  the 
restraint  of  authority ;  that  excrescences  of  character  may  be  worn  off 
and  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  choose  wisely  their  life's  work. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  deaf-mute  needs  systematic  and 
thorough  training  less  for  the  development  of  his  powers  than  his  speak- 
ing companion,  nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  education  afforded  by  the 
various  State  institutions,  however  good  of  its  kind  that  may  be,  is  or 
can  be  equal  to  that  of  our  best  colleges.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
deaf-mute  in  acquiring  knowledge  labors  under  special  disadvantages, 
is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  teachers,  needs  vastly  more  than  others  of 
his  age  general  and  comprehensive  views  and  knowledge  of  primary  and 
fundamental  truths,  needs  to  be  enlarged  and  broadened  and  grounded 
in  principles,  needs  the  balance  of  character  which  can  only  come  from 
the  training  of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind,  needs  mathematics, 
science,  language,  philosophy.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  limited  time  allowed  them  can  only  give  the  rudiments  of 
education,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Turner  in  his  paper  advocating  higher 
education,  "only  the  ability  to  read  and  write  the  ordinary  style  of  letters, 
narratives  and  conversations  more  or  less  correctly,  without  being  able 
to  comprehend  the  import  of  elaborate  essays  on  elevated  subjects,"  and 
even  if  the  time  were  extended,  and  the  few,  two  or  three  in  each  institu- 
tion, who  desire  and  are  capable  of  pursuing  an  advanced  course  were 
suffered  to  remain  four  years  beyond  the  time  now  allowed  for  the  high 
classes  as  established  in  some  institutions,  still  that  would  not,  however 
competent  might  be  their  teachers,  afford  them  the  advantages,  the 
stimulus  and  discipline  of  a  college.  It  would  substitute  at  the  best  a 
good  private  tutor  for  a  college.  While  it  must  be  thus  admitted  that 
the  deaf  mute  needs  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  and  cannot 
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secure  them  in  the  institution,  it  is  also  true  that  he  must  compete  in  life 
with  those  who  have  had  every  advantage  that  the  advancement  of  civi- 
lization can  afford.  Everywhere  he  must  struggle  for  his  place,  conscious 
oft  times  that  in  mental  ability  he  is  the  superior  of  many  of  his  fellows 
who  easily  succeed;  and  such  has  been  the  disadvantage  heretofore  that 
for  lack  of  education  most  of  the  best  scholars  of  our  schools  have  been 
thrust  into  inferior  and  subordinate  positions,  simply  because  their  edu- 
cation does  not  qualify  them  for  that  which  is  higher,  and  because  no 
means  had  been  provided  by  which  they  could  secure  the  needed  qualifi- 
cation. 

Almost  every  argument  that  can  be  used  in  favor  of  a  college  educa- 
tion at  all  can  be  employed  with  greater  force  in  favor  of  such  an  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf-mute.  Does  success  in  life  depend  upon  the  degree 
and  kind  of  education?  Eminently  so  with  the  deaf-mute.  Does  the 
power  of  influencing  others  depend  upon  the  education?  The  deaf-mute 
is  almost  isolated  by  the  deficiencies  of  his  education.  Does  position 
depend  upon  education  1  There  is  hardly  any  position  outside  of  mechani- 
cal and  physical  employment  that  the  mute,  as  ordinarily  trained,  is  fitted 
to  fill.  Do  character,  manhood,  moral  growth,  depend  upon  a  broad  and 
liberal  and  comprehensive  education?  If  these  questions  must  be 
answered  affirmatively  for  those  who  have  all  the  advantages  of  hearing 
and  speech,  and  all  the  training  and  education  incident  to  those,  then 
how  much  more  for  the  mute.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  by  virtue  of  his 
deprivation  he  is  so  superior  that  he  does  not  need  what  is  essential  for 
others.  Colleges  are  needed  for  completing  the  education  of  others,  why 
not  for  him  ?  Does  he  leap  at  one  bound  without  the  intermediate  agency 
to  the  full  development  of  his  powers  ? 

The  question  may  be  and  often  is  asked,  whether  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  capable  of  mastering  the  studies  of  a  college.  By  no  means  all 
are;  but  no  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  doubts  that  some  are.  We  have 
always  regarded  them  as  possessed  of  intellectual  endowments  equal  to 
those  of  others,  and  their  deficiency  to  have  been  deficiency  of  develop- 
ment merely.  The  progress  made  by  them  in  all  schools,  in  spite  of 
their  disadvantages,  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  capability.  Every  teacher 
has  been  so  convinced  of  this  that  he  has  felt  regret,  as  his  best  pupils 
have  left  the  institution,  that  their  education  must  stop  lvith  such 
unfinished  and  fragmentary  attainments.  Then  the  attainments  of  the 
few  whose  thirst  for  knowledge  has  afterwards  carried  them  through  all 
the  difficulties  of  acquisition,  through  self-help,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  native  ability  of  the  mind  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  experience  of 
the  four  years  since  the  college  was  inaugurated,  while  it  has  not  by  any 
means  reached  the  standard  we  have  in  mind,  has  been  sufficient  to  con- 
vince all  who  have  been  familiar  with  its  results  of  powers  worthy  of 
all  the  provisions  here  offered.  The  course  of  studies  pursued,  the 
appreciation  of  analytical  processes;  the  comprehension  of  abstract 
and  general  truths,  the  examinations  sustained,  have  evinced  talent  to 
which  many  who  have  watched  our  course  can  testify.  In  our  judgment 
there  need  be  a  special  college  for  them  only  because  the  method  of 
teaching  them  is  different  from  that  employed  in  colleges  generally — 
only  because  they  cannot  hear.  We  would  not  have  a  course  special  in 
any  accommodation  to  them  except  as  to  means,  not  as  to  matter  or 
thoroughness;  with  perhaps  this  qualification  in  the  present  state  of 
the  preparatory  work,  that  special  reference  should  be  paid  to  the  careful 
and  systematic  study  of  the  English  language,  and  of  this  it  is  hoped  by 
the  advancement  of  the  course  in  the  various  institutions  much  shail 
pass  away,  and  that  the  sole  difference  between  us  and  other  colleges 
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shall  be  that  we  speak  to  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear.  It  is  time  that 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  themselves  get  rid  of  the  notion 
and  rid  the  community  of  the  idea  that  the  deaf  are  a  peculiar  and  sepa- 
rate and  inferior  class — that  they  are  dummies.  They  are  men  and  women 
peculiar  in  this,  that  their  minds  must  be  reached  through  a  different 
avenue,  not  that  their  minds  are  different;  peculiar  as  scholars  only  that 
their  education  has  stopped  at  such  a  point  that  they  are  mere  children. 
The  notion  of  former  times  was  that  they  were  incapable  of  education ; 
that  has  long  since  been  exploded.  The  institutions  of  the  world  have 
proved  the  practicability  of  a  common  education  for  them.  Who  shall  fix 
a  limit  between  the  studies  of  the  academy  and  the  college,  and  say  to 
the  deaf-mute,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further." 

The  question  is  asked,  what  is  the  advantage  of  such  an  education  as 
is  proposed;  what  can  the  educated  mute  do;  what  new  spheres  of  life 
are  open  to  him  by  means  of  this  training  f  Our  prime  consideration  is 
not  to  qualify  students  for  any  particular  position  in  life.  That  is  a  very 
narrow  and  low  view  of  education  that  is  calculated  in  dollars  and  cents. 
The  object  here,  as  in  other  colleges,  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those 
who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  abundant  provision  made  in  every 
part  of  the  country — for  the  fuller  development  of  mental  power.  In  the 
various  institutions  are  found  minds  capable  of  the  highest  development, 
conscious  of  their  own  needs,  and  thirsting  for  an  opportunity  to  gain 
the  knowledge  and  power  possessed  by  others.  Provision  is  to  be  made 
for  these  so  that  whatever  may  be  their  future  position  in  life,  whether 
in  the  learned  professions  or  not,  they  may  be  men  in  the  full  meaning 
of  that  term,  prepared  to  take  the  part  of  men  in  thought,  in  investiga- 
tion, in  discovery  and  in  action,  prepared  to  exert  everywhere  the  influ- 
ence of  educated  and  well-balanced  characters.  The  object  is  to  furnish 
these  the  opportunity  to  stand,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  fair  competition  with 
those  now  more  favored  in  the  struggles  of  life,  to  set  aside  obstacles 
only  partially  removed  by  any  less  thorough  system  of  education,  and  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  show  to  the  world  for  themselves  what  they  can 
do.  They  ask  no  special  favors,  need  none,  only  to  be  allowed  a  fair 
chance  in  the  arena  of  life.  As  has  been  before  said  of  colleges  in  gen- 
eral, the  object  here  is  to  develop  the  mind  itself,  without  regard  at  first 
to  the  uses  which  may  be  made  of  learning,  knowing  that  if  there  be 
produced  the  power  to  work,  the  occasions  to  exercise  it  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  a  world  that  is  full  of  work.  A  habit  of  thinking  is  worth  far  more 
than  a  thousand  of  the  thoughts  to  which  the  habit  might  lead — the 
increase  of  power  far  more  than  a  multitude  of  things  accomplished  by 
the  power — a  man  far  more  than  any  position  he  occupies. 

But  the  students  coming  hither  are  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  and 
the  number  here  at  any  one  time  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  four  or 
five  from  each  State ;  it  would  indicate  a  marvellous  surfeit  if  the  vari- 
ous industries  and  activities  of  each  State  did  not  demand  and  could  not 
absorb,  the  addition  of  four  or  five  educated  deaf  men  every  year.  The 
college  training  does  not  disqualify  for  any  useful  occupation.  The  course 
of  study  is  not  specially  adapted  to  any  one  class  or  to  any  one  imrsuit 
in  life.  Those  who  aim  at  active  employments  need  the  education  of  col- 
lege as  well  as  those  who  enter  the  professions.  This  is  being  more  and 
more  understood  and  acted  upon  in  this  country,  and  those  who  design 
to  become  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  are  seeking  the  discipline 
and  thorough  training  of  the  college  to  fit  them  for  their  pursuits.  The 
range  is  that  which  every  influential  person  should  possess.  Business 
men  are  the  very  ones  to  reduce  the  principles  of  science  and  philosophy 
to  their  practical  application.    They  need  superior  education,  large,  lib- 
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eral  views,  solid  and  elegant  attainments  to  enable  them  to  adorn  society 
by  their  learning,  move  in  intellectual  circles,  and  to  make  such  applica- 
tion of  their  powers  as  shall  be  most  honorable  to  themselves  and  most 
beneficial  to  their  country  and  race.  The  greater  the  impulse  to  action 
the  greater  the  need  of  wise  and  skilful  guidance.  If  a  man  is  to  engage 
in  mechanical  employments  let  him  be  thoroughly  taught  the  principles 
of  his  art,  that  he  may  become  an  intelligent  workman,  well  versed  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  able  most  efficiently  to  avail  himself  of  her  aid. 
If  he  is  to  be  an  agriculturist,  let  him  not  be  content  to  till  his  laud  as 
his  fathers  have  done  before  him,  but  be  enabled,  by  a  skilful  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  science,  to  triumph  over  the  obstacles  of  nature 
and  with  more  truth  than  ever  uto  subdue  the  earth."  Especially  is  a 
higher  education  needed  for  the  deaf-mute,  that  he  may  gain  those  fund- 
amental principles  from  direct  instruction  which  others  find  everywhere 
current be  put  more  nearly  upon  a  level  with  those  who  can  hear,  and 
acquire  by  superior  knowledge  that  influence  which  his  native  talent  fits 
him  to  exert,  but  which  he  cannot  communicate  for  want  of  sufficient 
language.  For  all  the  ordinary  and  common  employments  of  life,  the 
deaf-mute  needs  thorough  training,  such  as  can  come  only  from  the  study 
of  various  branches,  that  he  may  have  possession  of  technical  and  scien- 
tific terms  and  idiomatic  expressions. 

But  our  answer  is  not  given  in  this  general  way  because  it  is  difficult 
to  suggest  positions  that  our  graduates  will  be  qualified  to  fill,  but  to 
assert  what  is  common  to  all  such  attempts,  that  our  primary  object  is 
not  to  fit  for  place  but  to  make  men.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  consider 
the  practical  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education  to  those  deaf-mutes 
capable  of  receiving  it  and  to  speak  of  positions  that  may  be  open  to 
them  in  future  which  they  cannot  now  fill,  I  may  quote  from  the  pub- 
lished statement  in  our  catalogue  of  1866  written  by  our  president  : 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  instruction  of  mutes  make  it  necessary  to  employ  one 
teacher  for  each  15  or  20  pupils.  Three  thousand  children  in  school  at  one  time  would  then 
demand  the  constant  attention  of  from  150  to  200  instructors. 

To  meet  the  vacancies  naturally  occurring  in  this  number  of  teachers  by  reason  of  resigna- 
tion, removal,  or  death,  an  accession  of  at  least  15  would  be  required  annually,  creating  a 
demand  in  the  very  institutions  from  which  they  come  for  the  services  ot  a  large  proportion 
of  the  yearly  graduates  of  the  college. 

In  reply  to  the  possible  question  whether  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture  is  an  essen- 
tial qualification  of  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  may  be  stated  as  the  result  of  an 
experience  of  50  years  in  this  country,  that  while,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  infant  classes, 
teachers  of  especial  natural  fitness  may  be  satisfactorily  employed  who  have  not  received  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  in  a  majority  of  the  classes  success  can  only  be  attained  by 
instructors  who  have  secured  the  acquisitions  and  mental  discipline  afforded  in  a  collegiate 
course  of  training. 

And  it  is  equally  true  that  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  ot  teachers,  even  of  the  elementary 
classes,  would  be  increased  were  their  own  grade  of  attainments  raised  above  its  present 
standard. 

No  error  can  be  greater,  nor  more  hurtful,  wherever  it  exercises  any  authority,  than  the 
supposition  that  it  is  an  easy  task  to  impart  the  elements  of  knoicledge  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  that  their  teachers  need  no  other  qualifications  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  sign  lan- 
guage, added  to  those  which  might  suffice  for  a  teacher  in  a  primary  school  for  the  hearing 
and  speaking 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  opening  the  darkened  and  bewildered  mind  of  the  deaf-mute 
to  the  intricacies  of  written  language  cannot  be  adequately  described  in  words,  and  all  who 
fairly  consider  the  subject,  having  had  an  insight  into  the  methods  necessarilj  employed, 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  successful  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
takes  rank,  as  an  intellectual  achievement,  with  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  14th  and  15th  annual  reports  of  the  directors  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (1832-3)  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection : 

"  We  all  know  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  an  unknown  tongue.  We  all  know  the  per 
ploxities  which  obstruct  our  progress  in  the  endeavor  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  Latin 
or  the  German.    And  how  few  among  those  who  can  read  these  and  other  languages  with 
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facility,  can  write  or  speak  either.  Yet  we  have,  in  the  very  beginning-,  an  instrument  to 
aid  us  which  gives  us  an  advantage  over  the  deaf  and  dumb,  like  that  which  the  mechanical 
powers  afford  above  mere  animal  strength,  directly  exerted.  This  instrument  is  grammar — 
for  grammar  is  not  peculiar  to  any  individual  language,  but  extends  itself  in  all  its  essential 
principles  over  the  whole  field  of  artificial  communication.  In  acquiring  the  French  or  the 
German,  we  have  only  to  substitute  new  names  and  new  inflections  for  others  already  known. 
We  construct  a  machine  of  new  materials,  with  certain  trivial  modifications,  upon  a  model 
before  our  eyes,  but  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  yet  to  learn  the  principles  on  which  the  machine 
was  originally  constructed.  They  have  not  merely  to  translate,  but  to  invent.  Are  not  tal- 
ents, are  not  ingenuity  and  mental  discipline  necessary  in  the  man  whose  task  is  to  lead  them 
onward  in  this  process  of  invention?  Few  persons  understand  how  artificial,  how  intricate, 
in  fact  how  anomalous  are  the  combinations  of  words  upon  their  lips  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Their  knowledge  of  language  has  been  imperceptibly  acquired,  and  they  do  not  reflect  that 
this  language  is  a  structure  which  has  been  growing  more  complicated  since  time  began. 
No  person,  in  fact,  can  be  conversant  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  any  space  of  time  without 
being  convinced  that  to  teach  them  even  the  elements  of  language,  requires  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  a  more  philosophical  acquaintance  with  the  great 
medium  of  communication,  and  a  more  thorough  intellectual  discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  than  is  required  in  any  other  branch  of  education. 

"  Talent  and  thorough  education  on  the  part  of  their  teachers  they  (the  directors)  have 
regarded  as  absolutely  essential.  In  fact,  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  they  can  hardly 
conceive  complete  success  without  these  qualifications.  The  nature  of  the  task,  indeed,  is 
as  widely  different  from  what  it  may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer,  as  order  is  remote 
from  chaotic  confusion,  or  as  the  certainty  of  science  is  exalted  above  the  vagueness  of  con- 
jecture. To  him  whose  business  it  is  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  children,  possessing  the 
privilege  of  speech,  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  an  acquaintance  with  mental  philosophy, 
or  a  familiarity  with  metaphysical  inquiries,  however  desirable,  is  not  deemed  indispensable. 
And  why  ?  It  belongs  to  him  to  impart  facts,  and  not  principles  ;  knowledge,  and  not  the 
artificial  medium  through  which  the  same  knowledge  is  to  be  made  to  reappear.  It  is  easy 
to  find  instructors  of  the  deaf,  possessing,  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  deaf  them- 
selves, the  power  of  communicating  to  others  facts  of  whatever  description,  independently 
of  sound,  while  they  may  still  be  incompetent  to  the  execution  of  the  task  to  which  they  are 
summoned.  And  the  reason  is,  simply,  that  this  great  task  consists  in  teaching,  not  facts, 
but  language ;  the  power  of  communicating  thought  through  a  medium  entirely  novel,  con- 
structed on  philosophical  principles,  out  of  materials  having  no  peculiar  adaptation  in  nature 
to  the  purposes  which  they  are  made  to  fulfil.  To  the  instructor  of  deaf-mutes,  therefore, 
the  philosophy  of  language  in  general  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  nomenclature  of  any 
one  in  particular,  and  the  study  of  mind  in  its  faculties  and  its  operations  is  essential  to 
success." 

To  perform  the  double  office  of  opening  to  mutes  higher  possibilities  in  the  position  of 
teacher,  and  to  furnish  a  reliable  source  whence  the  institutions  may  secure  talented  and  well- 
qualified  instructors,  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  college;  one  which  would  of  itself  warrant  all 
the  contemplated  expenditure  of  labor  and  money. 

Successful  teaching  requires  a  disciplined  mind,  the  power  of  tracing 
effects  to  a  cause,  of  making  nice  discriminations,  of  concentrating  atten- 
tion upon  a  single  object,  of  combining  truth  in  a  system.  Shall  they 
not,  from  their  own  difficulties,  be  able  to  apprehend  more  thoroughly 
the  difficulties  of  their  scholars,  and  adopt  means  of  relief?  Educated 
teachers  are  needed  in  the  profession,  and  the  chief  unfitness  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  has  been  the  want  of  a  thorough  education. 

Probably  the  number  of  positions  from  which  they  will  be  debarred 
forever  on  account  of  deafness  is  much  smaller  than  would  at  first  be 
thought,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  marvels  accomplished  by  the  teach- 
ing of  articulation  claimed  for  it  by  its  enthusiastic  advocates,  this  number 
will  hereafter  be  greatly  reduced.  If  we  except  the  three  professions, 
ministry,  law,  and  medicine,  what  position  requiring  literary  and  scien- 
tific education  is  not  open  to  them?  Not  to  attempt  to  enumerate  but  a 
few,  they  can  be  editors,  authors,  clerks,  accountants,  chemists,  draughts- 
men, designers,  architects,  engineers,  bankers;  can  hold  public  offices, 
like  that  of  recorder  of  deeds,  registers,  and  notaries  public.  Almost  all 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits  would  be  opened  to  them. 

It  may  seem  to  many  to  savor  of  enthusiasm  to  anticipate  distinctive 
triumphs  of  genius  in  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf,  but  it  is  shadowed 
forth  as  a  possibility,  from  our  experience  and  observation,  that  special 
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results  may  flow  from  their  powers  of  concentration  and  ability  to  work 
without  interruption,  and  from  their  thorough  study  of  language.  With 
them  each  step  is  toilsome,  and  requires  an  analysis  of  language,  such 
as  many  who  receive  it  by  acquiescence  and  daily  intercourse  with  others 
never  give.  Is  it  not  possible  that  these  who  enter  into  a  knowledge  of 
language  by  an  abnormal  process  may  discover  more  of  its  peculiarities 
and  structure  and  philosophy  than  those  who  acquire  facility  of  expres- 
sion almost  unconsciously?  A  blind  man  discovered  the  method  of 
measuring  the  waves  of  light  in  the  different  colors,  and  we  had  reason 
to  expect  that  one  of  our  students,  now  deceased,  who  was  deaf  from 
infancy,  would,  from  his  study  of  the  principles  of  the  English  language, 
have  revealed  much  that  would  have  been  valuable  to  others.  And 
then,  in  the  fields  of  science  and  careful  investigation,  may  we  not  antici- 
pate that  their  power  to  work  without  distraction  from  surrounding 
objects  is  to  be  crowned  with  abundant  success? 

It  has  been  objected  by  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  we 
are  attempting  to  educate  them  out  of  their  sphere.  If  their  sphere  is  a 
half-educated  state,  then  we  are  certainly  open  to  the  charge  of  attempt- 
ing to  educate  them  out  of  it.  If  this  objection  means  that  a  college 
education  will  tend  to  lift  them  up  to  a  position  in  advance  of  what  the 
class  has  hitherto  held,  we  reply  that  is  what  we  hope  to  do.  If  it  is 
meant  that  they  belong  to  a  peculiar  caste  above  which  they  must  not 
rise,  we  reply  that  there  is  uo  safe  lodgment  for  such  an  idea  in  all  this 
vast  country  since  slavery  was  abolished.  It  is  an  idea  derogatory  to 
manhood,  degrading  and  blasphemous.  It  is,  wherever  entertained,  the 
bane  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  a  noxious  thing  that  must  be  wholly 
uprooted  before  progress  can  be  healthy  and  vigorous.  It  might  as  well 
be  claimed  that  farmers'  sons  ought  not  to  go  to  college,  lest  they  be 
educated  out  of  their  sphere.  These  deaf-mutes  are  not  pariahs,  they 
are  of  us,  bone  of  our  bone,  of  our  cultivated  families,  fitted  to  adorn 
society  and  honor  their  Maker,  and  they  should  have  all  the  advantage 
that  is  afforded  by  the  best  instruction  in  the  land.  Since  they  are 
deprived  of  some  advantages,  compensation  should  be  made  as  far  as  it 
be  in  our  power,  and  they  should  be  educated  for  the  highest  ranks  of 
life,  and  regarded  as  the  equals  of  their  brothers  and  sisters ;  if  it  were 
possible,  should  be  educated  side  by  side  with  their  brothers,  and  have 
the  same  opportunities. 

Again  it  is  objected  that  the  common  education  of  the  institution  is 
sufficient,  that  the  mute  is  thus  fitted  to  secure  a  livelihood,  and  that 
is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  him.  This  is  equivalent  to  declaring 
the  mute,  because  of  his  infirmity,  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
bestowed  upon  others,  unworthy  the  privilege  of  mingling  with  scholars 
as  an  equal,  unworthy  the  joy  of  mental  acquisition  and  triumph,  unworthy 
the  refinement  and  culture  of  literature  and  science  and  art.  It  is  proba- 
bly overlooked  that  this  objection  holds  equally  well  against  any  advance 
or  improvement — the  lowest  equally  with  the  highest.  There  are  many 
stalwart  mutes  who  have  received  no  education  who  can  by  manual  labor 
earn  their  support,  therefore,  they  need  no  school.  When  Dr.  Gallaudet 
undertook  to  establish  a  school  for  them,  how  potent  an  argument  it 
would  have  been  against  his  visionary  schemes  that  they  can  plod  along 
well  enough  without  this  expenditure  in  their  behalf,  they  will  be  deaf 
and  dumb  after  all.  So  at  the  establishment  of  the  high  classes,  the 
same  objections  might  have  been  urged  against  any  advance  in  academi- 
cal studies.  The  objection  is  unworthy  any  intelligent  man,  unworthy 
the  age. 

If  we  pass  now  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  college  to  the  various 
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State  institutions,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  those  of  mutual  dependence 
and  co-operation.  They  are  not  conflicting  or  opposed.  Each  has  its  own 
proper  work  to  do.  The  one  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  other.  The  two 
are  not  independent  of  each  other,  like  two  different  machines,  but  are 
living  members  of  the  same  body,  and,  therefore,  the  one  cannot  say  to 
the  other,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  Of  the  difficulty  of  the  institutions 
attempting  to  educate  the  few  in  the  higher  branches,  let  me  quote  from 
Mr.  Turner's  paper  advocating  the  high  school,  read  before  the  second 
convention  held  in  Hartford  in  1851,  page  24  of  the  published  proceed- 
ings : 

In  saying-  this,  we  would  not  be  thought  to  speak  disparagingly  either  of  the  existing 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  them.  We  know 
that  these  institutions  are,  in  general,  well  managed,  and  are  answering  the  important  ends 
for  which  they  were  established.  We  also  know  that  those  who  teach  in  them  are  well  quali- 
fied by  their  talents,  education,  and  skill  to  carry  forward  their  pupils  to  any  desirable  extent. 
But  until  classes  of  pupils  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  than  six  years  under  instruction, 
we  shall  not  expect  to  see  much  more  accomplished  than  is  at  present.  It  is  true  that  the 
time  for  which  pupils  are  permitted  to  remain  in  these  institutions  is  not  limited,  and  that  a 
few  do  remain  seven  or  eight  years.  The  best  arrangement  is  made  for  the  improvement  of 
such  which  can  be  consistently  with  more  important  interests,  and  with  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  whole  time  of  an  experienced  teacher 
should  be  devoted  to  three  or  four  pupils  of  this  description.  Nor  can  they  be  expected  to 
prosecute  their  studies,  even  under  the  best  instructors,  with  the  zeal  and  success  they  would 
if  they  were  more  favorably  situated.  They  will  of  necessity  feel  that  they  are  staying 
beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  instruction;  that  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion are  adapted  to  a  different  class  of  pupils.  Having  but  few  associates  of  their  own 
standing,  there  will  be  little  of  that  generous  emulation  so  necessary  to  successful  study. 
Comparing  themselves  with  the  multitudes  below  them  in  attainments,  with  some  of  whom 
they  may  perhaps  be  classed,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  proud  of  what  they  know, 
instead  of  being  ambitious  of  knowing  more.  Their  position  would  be  very  much  like  that 
ol  a  young  man  who  should  attempt  the  acquirement  of  a  college  education  in  one  of  our 
academies  or  high  schools.  His  teachers  might  be  competent  to  aid  him,  and  he  might  spend 
in  study  the  usual  time  allotted  to  a  college  course  ;  but  it  would  belittle  short  of  a  miracle  if 
the  result  equalled  his  expectations.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  would  labor  to  acquire 
knowledge  are  unfavorable  to  success.  The  atmosphere  with  which  he  would  be  surrounded 
is  uncongenial  to  healthy  action.  He  would  lack  the  stimulus  of  ardent  compeditors  of 
college  honors  and  college  fame.  The  deaf-mute  who  attempts  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 
any  of  our  institutions  much  beyond  the  range  of  the  regular  classes  will  meet  with  similar 
embarrassments.  What  he  needs  is  a  school  expressly  provided  for  him  and  for  others  in  his 
circumstances,  a  high  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

If  the  institutions  are  flourishing  the  college  will  not  languish,  it 
requires  them  as  its  auxiliaries.  Every  reasonable  effort  should  be  put 
forth  to  improve  and  perfect  them.  Too  much  pains  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pended in  sustaining  and  protecting  them.  They  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  higher  education.  A  defect  here  extends  through  all  the  follow- 
ing stages. 

Bad  or  good  habits  are  here  formed  and  strengthened.  A  direction 
is  given  which  determines  the  destiny.  It  would  be  of  the  highest 
advantage  could  the  course  in  the  institutions  be  lengthened  both  by 
establishing  in  every  institution  younger  classes  and  beginning  with  all 
two  or  three  years  earlier,  and  also  by  forming  high  classes  for  the  most 
talented,  as  at  Hartford  and  New  York,  giving  to  these  latter  the  full 
time  of  one  or  more  experienced  and  capable  teachers,  and  adapting  the 
course  of  study  for  those  who  design  to  enter  college  to  the  examination 
required  for  admission  there.  Three  years  of  preparatory  training  is 
needed;  the  toil  of  the  ascent  should  there  be  ended;  the  student  be  so 
trained  that  he  shall  be  able  to  use  thorough  text-books,  and  be  already 
prepared  to  look  out  upon  a  wider  horizon.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
secure  harmony  of  action  in  this  latter  division  in  all  the  institutions, 
so  that  the  students  coming  hither  to  enter  any  one  class  might  be  of 
similar  attainments  and  training;  otherwise  those  of  superior  preparation 
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must  be  classed  with  others  much  inferior,  and  thus  the  whole  standard 
is  depressed.  If  the  standard  of  the  institutions  is  low  we  must  take  up 
the  work  where  they  drop  it;  if  they  advance,  as  we  trust  they  will, 
and  that  rapidly,  then  the  college  is  enabled  to  assume  sooner  the  posi- 
tion marked  out  for  it,  and  which  will  place  it  fully  on  the  level  with  the 
best  in  the  land.  And  we  feel  assured  the  college  will  make  full  return. 
It  will  enrich  the  soil  from  which  it  draws  its  nutriment.  It  cannot 
stand  alone.  It  will  awaken  the  spirit  of  education,  will  tend  to  system- 
atize courses  of  instruction,  be  the  means  of  establishing  high  classes, 
excite  ambition  among  the  pupils,  furnish  a  class  of  educated  teachers 
who  have  been  trained  together,  who  will  sympathize  with  and  stimulate 
each  other,  and  furnish  examples  of  cultivated  and  refined  young  men 
in  its  graduates  who  will  return  to  visit  their  old  schools.  One  student 
who  leaves  an  institution  for  college  will  induce  some  of  his  companions, 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  had  sufficient  ambition  to  prepare  to  go 
with  him,  and  many  others  who  cannot  go  will  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  literary  spirit.  Obvious  and  lasting  is  the  impetus  he  may  give  to 
the  mental  character  of  his  former  companions.  He  in  time  becomes 
a  teacher  in  his  own  institution  and  will  impart  to  young  minds  the 
benefits  of  his  generous  culture.  From  the  conversations  and  corre- 
spondence and  high  aims  of  these  scholars  there  must  diverge  a  quicken- 
ing influence  into  all  parts  of  the  country.  Is  not  this  reflex  action 
needed  by  the  institutions  ?  And  then  their  influence  upon  the  whole 
class  of  mutes  will  be  very  great.  They  will  be  the  leaders  and  controllers 
of  public  sentiment  among  them.  The  effect  of  the  high  classes  has 
been  good  upon  the  mutes  from  the  same  institution  ;  the  college  will 
send  out  an  educated  class,  representatives  from  the  various  institutions, 
to  raise  the  tone  and  sentiment  through  all  the  communities  and  society 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  higher  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  lower— 
a  fire  in  the  attic  brings  upward  the  air  from  the  basement — and  the 
standing  of  mutes  as  a  class  will  be  materially  raised  by  its  examples  of 
cultivated  and  finished  scholars.  At  the  inauguration  of  this  college  in 
1864,  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  now  senator  of  the  United  States,  then 
professor  in  Dartmouth  College,,used  these  words,  "  Gladly  do  I  welcome 
your  institution  to  the  circle  of  colleges  and  your  faculty  to  the  fellowship 
of  scholars  devoted  to  kindred  labors."  And  Eev.  L>.  E.  Goodwin,  D.  D., 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  wrote,  "As  I  cannot  be  with 
you  in  person,  I  desire  to  send  to  the  new  institution  on  this  clay  of  its 
joyful  birth,  or  rather  of  its  transformation  to  a  higher  form  and  state  of 
being,  most  cordial  greetings  and  congratulations,  not  only  in  my  own 
name  but  in  the  name  of  the  colleges  and  the  universities  of  the  country, 
so  far  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  represent  their  wishes  and  sentiments." 
Similar  sentiments  have  been  uttered  again  and  again  by  scholars  and 
literary  men  throughout  the  country,  revealing  the  recognition  of  the 
mutes  as  advancing  to  a  higher  plane ;  as  a  fellow  of  the  scholars  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  fitting  that  at  least  one  college,  out  of  the  hundreds  in  the  land, 
many  of  them  richly  endowed  by  public  appropriation  or  private  charity, 
should  be  so  conducted  that  those  who  gain  their  knowledge  through  the 
eye  should  enjoy  its  benefits.  It  is  fitting  that  this  first  college  of  the 
kind  be  established  in  a  country  like  ours.  Where  a  free  government 
gives  full  liberty  to  the  human  intellect  to  expand  and  operate,  education 
should  be  proportionately  liberal  and  ample.  It  is  fitting  that  it  be  here 
at  the  capital  of  the  country,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  States — that  a  college  national  in  its  work  should  have  a 
national  location. 
8dd 
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In  concluding,  I  wish  to  be  most  distinctly  understood  as  disclaiming 
any  desire  to  magnify  the  work  actually  accomplished  by  this  college, 
the  position  it  has  taken,  or  the  high  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received 
by  the  deaf-mutes,  their  friends  and  instructors,  and  by  educated  men 
generally.  None  can  feel  the  deficiences  in  the  actual  accomplishment 
more  deeply  than  do  we  who  have  seen  them  from  day  to  day.  Our  work 
is  but  just  begun,  our  plans  are  only  in  the  process  of  development,  our 
buildings,  apparatus  and  other  appliances,  our  corps  of  instructors  are 
not  complete,  our  students  are  not  so  fully  and  uniformly  prepared  for 
the  course  of  study  as  we  hope  to  find  succeeding  classes,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  more  or  less  scepticism  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  have  not  seen  us  regarding  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking. 

We  would  not  magnify  our  work,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  with 
all  confidence  and  joy  of  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of 
the  necessity  and  practicability  of  a  college  for  them,  and  of  the  promise — 
to  be  fulfilled,  perhaps,  under  abler  and  better  men — that  is  already 
given  here.  We  present  the  college,  not  because  it  is  now,  providentially 
as  wji  believe,  under  our  charge,  but  because  it  is  a  college  towards  which 
the  aspirations  of  those  for  whom  you  labor  maybe  directed,  and  where 
your  labors  may  be  supplemented  and  crowned  with  more  abundant 
success.  We  present  not  our  college,  but  your  college,  the  fruitage  of 
the  American  system  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  to  which  every 
educator  of  this  class  in  America  may  turn  with  just  exultation,  as  the 
standing  proof  that  whatever  may  be  done  by  other  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, this  system  of  ours  can  and  does  educate  men.  We  may  challenge 
the  world  to  resist  this  argument,  the  practicable  development  of  the 
American  system. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  engaged  in  one  work.  Its  peculiarities  and  difficul- 
ties are  encountered  by  you,  and  if  those  are  entitled  to  the  greatest 
honor  who  as  pioneers  meet  and  triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  discover- 
ing, possessing,  and  subduing  new  fields,  than  those  who  enter  in  and 
reap  where  those  have  sown,  then  we  shall  not  be  perplexed  in  assigning 
the  meed  of  praise  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due. 

We  must  carry  forward  this  good  work  intrusted  to  us,  in  the  spirit 
of  our  Master,  who  could  answer  the  question,  "Art  thou  he  that  should 
come,  or  look  we  for  another?"  u  Go  and  shew  those  things  which  ye  do 
hear  and  see.  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  and  the 
dear  hear,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them remembering 
that  Christianity  is  diffusive  and  equalizing ;  that  we  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  above  paper  was  not  concluded  at  the  hour  of  adjournment  for 
dinner,  and  the  reading  was  resumed  and  closed  as  the  first  exercise  at 
the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  at  3  o'clock. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Gillett,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  on  additional  initial  signs,  reported  as  follows: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  paper  of  I.  L.  Peet,  on  "  Initial  Signs,"  have  had 
the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg-  leave  to  report  the  following  resolution  : 

Frsnlced,  That  the  conference  has  listened  to  the  reading  of  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet's  paper  on 
11  Initial  Signs  "  with  great  pleasure  and  profit,  and  recommend  its  careful  consideration  to  all 
peisons  who  labor  for,  or  are  associated  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  end  that  they  maj 
use  their  earnest  endeavors  in  bringing  this  language  to  the  greatest  possible  perfection. 
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Deeming  the  principles  enunciated  in  this  paper  as  philosophical  and  susceptible  of  extensive 
application,  and  appreciating  the  talent,  experience,  and  labor  required  in  its  preparation, 
the  members  of  the  conference  hereby  tender  to  Mr.  Peet  their  sincere  thanks  for  this  valuable 
and  practical  contribution  to  the  literature  of  our  profession. 

PHILIP  a.  GILLETT, 
W.  J.  PALMER, 

Committee. 

The  resolution  reported  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  Talbot.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolution,  suggested 
by  the  paper  just  read  by  Professor  Pratt: 

Rtsolvet/,  That  this  conference  recommend  the  establishment  of  high  classes  in  all  the  insti- 
tutions where  these  do  not  now  exist,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  course  of  study  in  these  high  classes  be  as  far  as 
possible  in  harmony  with  the  course  required  for  admission  to  the  National  Deaf-mute  College, 
that  those  students  who  desire  it  may  be  prepared  for  the  college  classes. 

The  President.  It  strikes  me  that  that  might  be  left  to  the  action  of 
the  separate  institutions  throughout  the  country.  Circumstances  might 
require  that  the  establishment  of  a  higli  class  should  be  postponed,  or  not 
acted  upon  immediately. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Peet.  The  thought  has  struck  me  that  as  there  would  be 
considerable  expense  in  the  establishment  of  a  high  class  in  an  institu- 
tion where  there  might  not  be  sufficient  numbers  to  support  a  teacher  of 
a  grade  that  should  be  employed  in  the  instruction  of  high  class,  we 
might  modify  the  resolution  so  as  to  suggest  that  it  be  tried  where  it  can 
be  done  satsfactorily.  I  can  suppose  there  may  be  two  or  three  in  an 
institution,  and  yet  the  principal  could  not  himself  find  time  to  prepare 
them,  but  could  send  them  here  to  be  prepared  for  college,  as  well  as  to 
send  them  after  being  prepared. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  college,  if  rightly  recommended  to  other  institu- 
tions, will  have  a  happy  effect  in  stimulating  them  to  a  greater  effort  at 
home.  If  their  pupils  may  be  led  to  look  forward  to  a  higher  place  of 
usefulness  and  profit,  it  may  be  a  means  of  promoting  the  very  best 
interests  of  the  individual  institutions  as  well  as  of  their  pupils  them- 
selves. 

In  regard  to  the  benefit  of  a  college  course  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
there  can  be  no  more  doubt  than  there  is  of  its  usefulness  to  those  who 
can  hear  and  speak.  The  fact  that  we  advocate  the  college  is  no  dispar- 
agement to  other  institutions.  We  should  not  think  it  wise  for  an 
academy  to  set  up  a  claim  that  colleges  were  not  necessary  because 
academies  could  carry  forward  students  as  far  as  it  was  desirable  for  them 
to  go,  and  that  if  any  of  them  wished  to  remain  for  a  five  or  six  years' 
course  they  could  be  taught  there  as  well  as  in  a  college.  There  is  a 
province  in  every  institution  beyond  which  it  cannot  successfully  operate. 
The  primary  school  must  be  confined  to  the  first  steps  in  an  education ; 
the  grammar  school  must  take  up  the  course  and  then  the  academy. 
The  college  must  take  students  where  the  academy  leaves  them  and  put 
them  through  a  course  of  scientific  and  classical  study,  and  finally  the 
students  must  pass  on  to  the  law  school,  the  theological  seminary,  or  the 
medical  college,  and  these  institutions  must  lay  the  head-stone  upon  the 
entire  educational  structure,  and  thus  prepare  the  young  men  for  future 
fields  of  usefulness.  Division  of  labor  and  division  of  departments,  each 
doing  its  own  work  and  each  advancing  the  student  step  by  step  until 
he  arrives  at  the  summit,  is  just  as  necessary  and  important  in  education 
as  it  is  in  art  or  in  the  mechanical  operations.  Nobody  can  doubt  it. 
While  we  advocate  the  college,  we  do  not  detract  an  iota  from  the  insti- 
tutions now  established  in  the  country.  Most  of  them,  if  not  all,  have 
done  their  allotted  work  faithfully  and  well,  and  they  will,  I  trust,  con- 
tinue to  do  that  work  in  all  future  time,  and  will  raise  the  deaf  and  dumb 
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to  positions  of  usefulness  and  profit  in  which  they  may  be  successful  and 
happy  members  of  society.  But  there  is  a  work  beyond  this  which  our 
existing  schools  cannot  as  successfully  accomplish  as  institutions  desiged 
expressly  for  that  scale  of  perfection,  that  advanced  stage  in  the  process 
of  education  needed  and  aspired  to  by  a  portion  of  deaf-mute  young  men 
which  the  officers  of  our  schools  in  the  different  States  should  feel  willing 
to  give  up  to  a  college.  We  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  college 
will  absorb  all  collegiate  effort  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  country  for 
all  time.  We  are  prepared  to  expect  in  the  future,  that  not  only  the 
United  States  will  have  its  college,  but  that  New  York  will  have  one  of 
its  own,  and  the  States  of  the  west  will  have  theirs  also  for  the  students 
of  the  west.  We  are  prepared  to  expect  great  things.  We  all  know  that 
the  lamented  Professor  Gary  many  years  ago  advanced  the  idea  that 
the  first  college  should  be  located  at  the  national  capital,  and  should 
come  under  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  general  government,  as 
the  initiatory  college  of  the  United  States.  And  if  he  were  alive  I 
think  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  he  to  see  the  image  he  then  had  of 
the  future  institution  reflected  back  as  it  is  here  this  day  realized. 

In  advocating  these  resolutions  I  trust  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  the 
members  of  this  conference  when  I  say  that  it  will  be  a  direct  and 
powerful  means  of  stimulating  all  the  students  of  State  institutions  to 
a  higher  and  more  vigorous  effort,  in  the  hope  that  the  way  may  be  pre- 
pared for  them  to  become  members  of  this  institution,  and  that  they  may 
here  receive  an  education  which  will  eminently  qualify  them  for  positions 
as  teachers  in  our  State  institutions  and  for  various  other  useful  and 
honorable  situations  in  society. 

Dr.  MilliGtAN.  There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  in  favor  of  these 
resolutions,  and  that  is,  that  although  all  of  our  western  institutions  are 
not  prepared  to  have  high  classes,  yet  we  all  expect  to  have  them  here- 
after. The  greatest  objection  in  some,  if  not  in  all,  is  the  doubt  existing 
in  the  minds  of  the  directors  whether  it  is  advisable  or  not.  An  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  this  conference  would  do  a  great  deal  to  remove  that 
doubt  and  to  establish  a  belief  in  the  desirability  of  such  classes.  For 
that  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  these  resolutions.  I  hope  they  will  pass 
for  the  sake  of  the  younger  institutions  at  the  west. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  would  like  to  have  the  resolutions  so  framed  as  to 
apply  to  institutions  Avhere  it  is  practicable.  It  is  useless  to  recommend, 
and  I  know  it  is  not  practicable  to  establish,  high  classes  in  some  of  our 
institutions.  We  hope  at  some  time  to  do  so,  but  in  fact  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it  in  some  institutions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  say  frankly  there  was  a  time  when  I  had  little  faith 
in  such  a  course  of  instruction.  My  great  objection  was  that  the  standard 
of  education  proposed  to  be  taken  would  be  so  low  that  it  would  amount 
to  little.  A  name  of  itself  amounts  to  little.  A  man  is  called  a  professor 
sometimes  who  brushes  shoes  as  a  business ;  I  remember  our  sweeper 
in  college  bore  the  title  of  "  professor"  of  dust  and  ashes.  That  was  the 
view  I  was  inclined  to  take  of  this  enterprise  at  its  inception.  We  pro- 
pose to  teach  in  our  institution  whatever  the  deaf  and  dumb  desire  to 
learn.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  much  better  to  advance  certain 
students  in  the  way  here  proposed.  I  am  convinced,  also,  that  the 
standard  of  this  college  is  higher  than  I  had  supposed  it  would  be. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  My  expe- 
rience in  Indiana  leads  me  to  speak  with  confidence  upon  the  subject. 
In  Indiana,  when  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  commenced 
the  condition  of  common  school  instruction  was,  I  suppose,  about  as  low 
as  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  except,  perhaps,  in  North  Carolina.    In  the 
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education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  demand  for  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction  was  very  small  indeed.  The  records  of  our  institution  show 
for  the  first  decade  of  its  history  the  average  time  spent  under  instruc- 
tion, of  over  200  pupils,  to  be  less  than  three  years  and  a  half.  A  very 
different  state  of  things  exists  to-day  in  respect  to  education  generally 
from  what  was  found  there  15  or  20  years  ago.  We  have  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  schools  in  operation  all  over  the  State.  We  have  primary  schools 
in  the  towns,  high  schools  in  the  cities,  and  a  State  university,  in  all  of 
which  tuition  is  entirely  free.  We  have  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
schools  funds  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  amounting  to  87,000.000.  the 
proceeds  of  which,  with  the  annual  tax  assessed  for  the  purpose,  enables 
us  to  maintain  the  annual  sessions  of  our  schools  more  than  double  the 
length  of  time  formerly  done.  Our  institution  has  participated  in  this 
prosperity,  and  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. To  the  pupils  we  have  dismissed  of  late  years  double  the  amount 
of  time  and  labor  has  been  given,  compared  with  what  was  asked  and 
bestowed  formerly. 

When  the  idea  of  a  college  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  first  suggested 
it  struck  me  as  not  practicable  in  itself;  not  that  there  was  anything 
in  the  nature  of  our  system  of  instruction  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out ; 
but  I  feared  it  would  fail  from  a  want  of  students.  I  judged  there  would 
not  be  pupils  enough  in  all  the  United  States  to  support  ir.  In  reference  to 
the  college  I  was  in  about  the  same  state  of  mind  that  the  friends  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Connecticut  were,  when  they  founded  the  institution 
at  Hartford.  They  supposed  from  what  they  saw  around  them  that  there 
were  only  pupils  enough  in  all  North  America  to  support  one  institution, 
and  therefore  they  called  it  the  American  Asylum. 

Mr.  Peet.  The  American  Asylum  was  originally  the  Connecticut 
Asylum:  but  after  the  general  government  gave  it  a  donation  of  land, 
it  was  called  the  American  Asylum. 

Mr.  Tuener.  It  is  true,  however,  that  they  thought  there  were  just 
about  pupils  enough  for  one  institution,  and  therefore  they  objected  to 
the  forming  of  one  in  Xew  York. 

Mr.  MacLxtiee.  When  the  idea  was  first  presented  to  me  in  a  letter 
of  the  president  of  this  institution  it  seemed  to  me  almost  chimerical  to 
attempt  it.  With  this  feeling  my  annual  report  was  written,  which  was 
published  and  sent  to  the  other  institutions,  in  which  I  stated  that  I 
doubted  the  practicability  of  succeeding  in  the  establishment  of  such  a 
college.  The  time  when  such  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  would 
be  demanded  in  this  country  seemed  to  me  then  so  far  in  the  future  that 
I  was  unable  to  see  it.  Three  years  have  passed  away  since  then.  I 
have  considered  the  matter  more  carefully.  The  enterprise  presents 
itself  to  my  mind  in  a  far  different  light  now.  and  especially  since  I  have 
come  here  and  been  privileged  to  witness  what  I  have  in  the  last  few 
days.  The  establishment  of  a  college  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.  I  therefore  say.  with  Mr.  Stone,  that  all  my  doubts  have 
disappeared.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all,  not  only  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
can  be  taught  to  the  extent  that  others  can,  but  also  that  the  country 
will  supply  students  enough  to  sustain  such  an  institution. 

Closely  connected  with  the  college  is  the  organization  of  high  classes. 
I  fully  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  such  classes  should  be  estab- 
lished in  all  our  State  institutions  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable :  and 
that  the  course  of  study  in  them  should  be  shaped,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  reference  to  the  requirements  for  entering  the  regular  classes  of  the 
national  institution.  I  suppose  this  could  not  not  be  carried  out  at  once 
in  some  of  the  newer  institutions  :  but  even  these  ought,  and  I  have  no 
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doubt  will,  shape  their  course  with  reference  to  the  attainment  of  so 
desirable  an  object.  Influenced  by  the  example  of  some  of  the  older 
institutions,  we  made  the  attempt  in  our  State  three  years  ago.  Our 
success  has  been  beyond  our  expectations.  We  have  a  class  of  21  stu- 
dents, who  have  completed  the  primary  course  of  study,  and  who  are 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  higher  branches.  Therefore  I  think  that  it  is 
eminently  proper  that  such  a  resolution  as  this  should  go  out  from  this 
conference.  It  will  have  a  good  effect,  especially  on  the  newer  institu- 
tions. It  will  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  deaf-mute  education,  and 
will  stimulate  to  greater  exertions  in  this  noble  work. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  institutions  with 
us  knows  we  cannot  establish  such  institutions  as  the  resolution  recom- 
mends now.  I  don't  know  how  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  MacIn- 
tire) got  his  idea  of  the  state  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  unless  he 
got  it  from  his  residence  in  East  Tennessee.  I  hope  he  will  not  judge  us 
from  that  residence. 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  L  L.  Peet.  I  rise  to  present  a  resolution  which  perhaps  is  of  as 
great  importance  as  any  that  could  be  brought  before  this  conference. 
I  do  it  with  very  great  pleasure ;  for  since  I  have  come  here  I  have  been 
strengthened  in  an  idea  which  I  had  before,  that  this  college  was  per- 
forming a  great  and  good  work ;  that  it  was,  in  the  present  state  of  deaf- 
mute  education,  a  national  institution.  It  may  not  be  a  necessity  in 
regard  to  every  State  in  the  country.  It  is  possible  that  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  if  we  can  retain  tbe  right  men  for  teachers,  if  the  State  is 
sufficiently  liberal,  if  our  property  increases  so  that  we  can  afford  it,  we 
may  work  up  our  high  class  into  a  college,  and  our  lower  into  high 
classes,  as  we  can  take  our  pupils  at  six  and  keep  them  till  they  are  19 
or  20;  for  notwithstanding  what  has  been  advanced  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  eastern  States,  the  State  of  New  York  is  as  liberal  as  any  State  in 
this  Union  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  New  York 
provides  for  sending  us  pupils  at  the  age  of  six  and  for  keeping  them  till 
12,  and  then  allows  them  to  continue  eight  years  more,  and  in  some 
cases  11. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Alabama  has  never  refused  me,  for  the  cause  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction.  I  take  them  at  five  years  old,  and  if  I  wish  I  can  keep 
them  till  they  are  50.  I  have  one  37  now.  I  have  several  little  orphan 
girls.    There  is  no  limit  as  to  age. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  I  first  went  to  the  American  Asylum  there  came 
a  pupil  50  years  of  age,  who  was  brought  to  the  school  by  his  youngest 
son.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MacIntire.  We  can  receive  children  at  any  age  we  please.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  State  to  limit  it ;  the  age  of  admission  is  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  our  own  constitution  there  is  a  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  in  the  State  without  any  limitation  as 
regards  years  or  anything.  Therefore  we  will  be  even  with  Indiana  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  We  have  had  such  a  provision  ever  since  1852.  The 
constitution  of  our  State  provides  as  securely  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  as  it  does  for  defraying  any  other  of  the  expenses  of  the 
State  government. 

Mr.  Peet.  These  remarks  only  corroborate  what  I  said  in  regard  to 
the  claims  which  have  been  made  by  another  State.  I  do  not  wish  to 
glorify  New  York.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  her;  I  think  she  is  a  noble 
State,  noble  in  all  her  acts  and  feelings  and  purposes.    And  I  can  claim 
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for  her  justly  that  she  has  not  been  outdone  by  the  State  for  which  this 
claim  had  been  publicly  set  up.  And  now,  I  find  that  other  States  also 
have  as  liberal  a  system  as  can  be  conceived.  We  ought  therefore  to 
feel  great  encouragement  that  these  provisions  can  be  sustained  and  that 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  carried  to  the  highest  limit. 
I  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  result  in  my  State  and  other  States  as 
to  the  amount  of  education  they  will  succeed  in  giving  wisely  and  well 
to  the  deaf-mutes.  But  I  do  think  this  college  is  a  practical  success, 
and  that  it  is  destined  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
that  if  it  will  promise  not  to  get  from  us  our  best  teachers  as  soon  as  we 
have  given  them  a  thorough  training,  I  will  promise  to  speak  well  of  it. 
I  did  have  hard  feelings  when  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  man  whom 
I  had  selected  for  my  high-class  teacher,  and  I  felt  that  I  would  rather 
the  college  was  not  in  existence.  But  still  1  have  the  same  friendship 
for  him  and  for  the  president  of  the  college  who  induced  him  to  come 
here  that  I  ever  had,  and  I  think  I  have  an  increased  friendship,  for  it 
was  ever  founded  on  respect. 

Therefore,  while  I  do  not  commit  our  institution  to  any  course,  I  frankly 
say  that  I  shall  sustain  this  college  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  shall 
encourage  it  in  every  way ;  and  I  take  great  pleasure  here  in  offering  to 
the  conference  these  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  does  hereby  give  its  hearty  approval  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Deaf  Mute  College,  regarding  it  us  an  institution  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
national  system  of  deaf-mute  education.  t 

Resolved,  That  an  increase,  at  an  early  day,  of  the  number  of  free  State  students,  now' 
authorized  by  Congress  is  called  for  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  expediency  and  our 
senators  and  representatives  are  hereby  requested  to  make  such  amendments  in  the  law  of 
March  2,  Jbo7,  as  may  secure  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States  equal  privileges  in 
the  college,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact  that  immense 
portions  of  the  national  domain  have  been  appropriated  for  the  endowment  of  universities  and 
colleges  for  hearing  and  speaking  youths,  in  ihe  advantages  of  which  deaf-mutes  cannot 
participate ;  hence,  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  it  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  a 
college  for  this  class  of  persons — shut  out,  until  recently,  from  the  benefits  of  collegiate 
education— should  be  perfected  and  maintained  on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  national  government. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Maclntire,  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  papers  read 
by  Dr.  Peet,  on  a  course  of  elementary  lessons  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  one  by  Professor  Brock,  on  a  better  method  for  beginners,  made 
a  report: 

That  there  were  valuable  suggestions  of  great  practical  utility  to  teachers  of  this  class  of 
persons  in  those  papers,  and  that  the  greater  progress  will  be  secured  by  such  a  union  of 
the  two  methods  suggested  in  these  papers  as  shall  give  the  pupils  an  early  and  practical 
use  of  the  English  language,  and  interest  and  variety  to  their  daily  lessons. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Gallaudet,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Stone,  with  the  several  proposed  amendments,  reported  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  regarded  as  embodying  the  essential 
portions  of  all  the  amendments,  and  which  the  committee  recommended 
to  be  placed  as  the  first  in  the  series  of  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  education,  as  practiced  and  developed  in 
the  institutions  of  this  country  for  the  last  50  years,  commends  itself  by  the  best  of  all  tests, 
that  of  prolonged,  careful,  and  successful  experiment,  as  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  adapted  to 
relieve  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  deaf-mutes  as  a  class,  and  restore  them  to  the  blessings  of 
society. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  would  very  briefly  call  attention  to  the  effect  of 
this  resolution.  It  allows  us  to  recognize  the  claims  of  all  those  persons 
who  may  receive  benefit  from  instruction  in  articulation.  We  speak  of 
them  in  a  class,  including  all  who  come  under  the  division  of  deaf-mutes, 
and  therefore  we  are  entirely  safe,  when  we  speak  of  this  class  of  persons, 
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that  the  system  has  succeeded  better  than  any  other  system  with  which 
we  have  been  acquainted.  That  for  a  portion  some  other  system  may 
be  better,  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  speak  of  the  mass.  Then  its  applica- 
tion is  to  the  relieving  of  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  deaf  and  duinb, 
and  we  say  we  believe  this  is  done  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 

Mr.  Turner  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  as  to  the  order  of  the  resolutions. 

Dr.  Milligan.  I  have  the  same  objection  to  the  resolution  which  I  had 
to  the  resolution  this  morning.  There  is  the  word  " pre-eminent"  still  in 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Peet.  I  have  the  feeling  that  Dr.  Milligan  has  a  perfect  right  to 
have  an  objection.  I  would  prefer  that  we  should  be  unanimous  j  but  if 
we  are  not,  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  unanimously,  and  being  taken  resulted 
as  follows : 

Yeas— W.  W.  Turner,  C.  Stone,  H.  P.  Peet,  I.  L.  Peet,  G.  O.  Fav, 
T.  Maclntire,  W.  D.  Kerr,  E.  M.  Kerr,  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  W.  J.  Palmer, 
Benj.  Talbot,  W.  O.  Connor,  E.  L.  Bangs,  J.  H.  Johnson. 

Nays — P.  G.  Gillett,  H.  W.  Milligan. 

The  resolution  was  accordingly  adopted. 

Mr.  Bangs  offered  the  following  resolution,  saying  that  he  presented 
it  merely  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  conference: 

Resolvcl,  That  the  best  interests  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will 
be  promutad  by  intrusting  the  instruction  of  classes  after  the  third  year  to  the  liberally  edu- 
cated hearing  and  speaking  male  teachers. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  I  do  hope  that  resolution  will  not  be  sprung  upon  us 
now.  It  will  be  more  proper  to  be  considered  among  the  different  insti- 
tutions themselves.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  boards 
of  trustees,  and  it  can  be  settled  better  by  local  opinions  than  by  the 
vote  of  this  conference. 

Mr.  Peet.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  this  college  is 
that  it  raises  up  a  class  of  educated  deaf-mutes ;  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
for  no  class  of  men  have  I  a  greater  respect  than  for  a  skilful  deaf-mute 
teacher.  They  may  carry  their  pupils  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  year, 
better  than  some  educated  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  teach  can  do 
it.  Mr.  Tillinghast,  who  is  a  graduate,  is  teaching  a  high  class  in  our 
institution,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  man  who  can  teach  an 
advanced  class  better  than  he  can.  While  we  should  try  to  get  as  good 
hearing  and  speaking  teachers  as  we  can,  I  think  we  should  not  limit  a 
principal  to  the  exact  position  to  which  he  would  assign  a  teacher.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  be  limited  by  any  such  resolution  myself. 

Mr.  Bangs.  My  object  in  offering  the  resolution  is  accomplished.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  is  adopted  or  put  on  record.  I  simply  desired  to 
have  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  respect  for  deaf  and  dumb  teachers ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  have  any  comparison  made.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary. 
I  do  not  believe  a  man  is  a  better  teacher  because  he  is  deaf  and  dumb. 
Whether  a  man  is  a  good  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  not  depends  on 
his  peculiar  qualifications,  and  his  education.  In  my  judgment,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  teacher  is  not  as  good.    His  disability  affects  him  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Peet.  The  habit  of  thought  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  may  fit  him 
better  for  his  work.  The  hearing  man  sometimes  fails  in  that  particular. 
The  more  we  can  put  ourselves  in  a  condition  like  the  deaf-mutes,  the 
more  nearly  we  come  in  contact  with  their  minds. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  agree  that  some  deaf-mutes  can  teach  better  than  some 
speaking  gentlemen,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  their  want  of  power  to 
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speak  and  hear  adds  to  their  ability  to  teach  well.  The  loss  of  hearing* 
is  a  disability.  Those  who  become  accomplished  as  teachers  do  not  do 
so  because  they  are  deaf  and  dumb,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

Mr.  E.  M.  (tALLAUdet.  I  trust  the  resolution  may  not  be  withdrawn. 
I  regard  this  little  discussion  as  of  importance,  and  I  desire  to  say  one 
word  in  reference  to  the  resolution,  because  it  affects  our  own  institution. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  such  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  conference, 
or  by  any  meeting  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  my  practice 
has  been  quite  in  favor  of  employing  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  instructors, 
and  giving  them  every  position  of  respect  and  emolument  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  We  have  one  who  is  generally  termed  a  semi-mute,  for 
whom  we  have  a  very  high  respect;  I  refer  to  Mr.  Denison.  He  fills  the 
position  of  senior  instructor  in  the  primary  department  in  our  institution. 
He  has  carried  pupils  through  a  course  of  seven  years  with  great  credit, 
and  has  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  New  York,  and  of  bach- 
elor of  philosophy  from  the  Columbian  College  in  this  District.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  a  resolution  adopted  which  would  reflect  on  a  gentleman 
so  well  qualified  to  teach.  Mr.  Ballard,  a  congenital  deaf-mute,  is  as  well 
qualified  to  teach  as  any  one  in  the  profession.  He  received  the  benefits 
of  the  high  class  at  Hartford;  he  entered  our  college  at  its  opening,  and 
went  through  its  scientific  course  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  science.  On  his  account,  therefore,  I  should  regret  the  passage 
of  this  resolution.  I  think  our  whole  discussion  has  been  in  favor  of 
raising  to  and  continuing  every  deaf-mute  in  as  high  a  position  as  he  can 
fill. 

Mr.  Bangs.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  wishes  to  elevate  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  I  desired  to  get  the  views  of  the  conference.  My  board  have 
wished  me  to  get  hearing  and  speaking  teachers,  and-  in  all  honesty  I 
desired  an  expression  of  opinion,  for  our  boards  may  need  enlightenment 
on  this  subject.  I  am  willing  to  withdraw  the  resolution,  having  accom- 
plished my  object  in  offering  it. 

Mr.  Gallaudet.  I  trust  that  the  gentleman  will  submit  a  resolution 
that  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications  should  be  employed  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  He  may  put  it  in  such  shape  as  he  pleases,  in  that 
respect,  and  I  will  assist  him. 

Mr.  Bangs.  No  one  has  doubted  that  we  desired  teachers  of  the  high- 
est qualifications ;  therefore  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  a  resolution  of 
that  kind.  I  wish  to  withdraw  the  resolution,  and  let  the  discussion  be 
informal. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Fay  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 
The  next  exercise  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Palmer  on 

THE  MECHANICAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAE  AND  DUMB. 

During  the  past  year  a  greater  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this  country  than  at  any  previous  period. 
The  system  of  intellectual  instruction  pursued  by  the  fathers  of  our  pro- 
fession, those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  devising  the  best  method 
of  imparting  knowledge  to  this  unfortunate  class,  has  been  attacked  and 
other  plans  and  systems  recommended  by  those  who  have  had  but  limited, 
if  any,  actual  experience  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  controversy  which  has  been  recently  carried  on,  only  the  sub- 
jects of  intellectual  education  and  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  been  considered,  and  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  our  chief 
object  was  to  make  accomplished  scholars,  without  sufficient  regard  to  the 
future  welfare  of  those  intrusted  to  our  charge.  When  we  consider  the 
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fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  admitted  into  our  institu- 
tion are  poor  and  have  no  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  after  com- 
pleting their  education,  should  we  not  give  more  attention  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  question,  how  they  shall  be  taught  to  use  practically  in 
after  life  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  during  their  connection  with 
an  institution? 

While  we  think  that  this  subject  has  not  received  that  attention  to 
which  it  was  entitled,  yet  it  has  not  altogether  been  neglected.  It  has 
received  some  attention  in  the  annual  reports  of  most  of  our  institutions. 
The  venerable  ex-principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  in  his  last  report  previous  to  his  resignation  of  that  important 
position  which  he  had  so  ably  filled  for  many  years,  in  alluding  to  a 
report  of  the  examination  of  the  high  class,  says: 

We  cannot  read  the  report  of  the  great  advances  in  all  the  branches  of  a  good  education, 
including  in  some  cases  ancient  and  modern  languages,  made  by  the  members  of  this  class, 
without  a  painful  degree  of  solicitude  for  their  future.  The  range  of  remunerative  occupa- 
tions for  which  education  lequiied,  open  to  a  deaf-mute,  is  restricted,  and  those  situations 
for  whi>  h  they  are  best  qualir.ed  are  be>et  with  a  crowd  or  hearing  and  speaking  competitors. 

After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  some  of  his  former  pupils  had  obtained 
clerkships  in  the  public  service,  and  the  difficulty  they  generally  have  of 
obtaining  positions  for  which  they  are  qualified,  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  hear  and  speak,  he  says  further: 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  so  long  hoped  for  when  we  shall  have  the  means  of  adding  to  our 
very  restricted  choice  of  trades,  th<>se  more  attractive  to  deaf-mutes  of  superior  talents  and 
mental  cultivation,  such  as  printing,  drawing  and  wood  engraving,  all  of  which  we  have 
tried  in  former  years  with  encouraging  results,  though  on  a  small  scale. 

An  examination  of  the  practical  working  of  most  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  gives  evidence  that  the  attention 
has  not  been  paid  to  their  industrial  training  which  its  importance  to  their 
future  welfare  demands.  The  difference  between  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  their  intellectual  and  mechanical  training  shows  clearly  the 
importance  attached  to  each  respectively,  and  proves  the  necessity  of 
some  change  in  our  present  system.  We  should  not,  as  heretofore,  so 
greatly  undervalue  the  mechanical  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
comparison  with  the  care  bestowed  on  their  intellectual  culture  and 
advancement. 

Fully  admitting  the  prime  importance  of  a  good  solid  English  education 
to  every  deaf-mute  capable  of  acquiring  it,  we  can  see  no  just  reason  wrhy 
their  practical  training  should  not  be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  a  degree 
commensurate  with  its  importance  in  enabling  them,  instead  of  being  a 
burden  to  their  families  and  friends,  to  become  self-reliant  and  valuable 
citizens. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  who  has  spent  almost  a  half  century  in  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mntes,  in  a  recent  report,  says:  " Intellectual  education,  whether  of  deaf- 
mutes  or  of  speaking  persons,  unless  accompanied  with  industrial  train- 
ing and  qualification  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  is  not  a  benefaction."  If  this 
be  true — and  we  think  the  assertion  cannot  be  successfully  contradicted — 
do  not  we  assume  a  great  responsibility  if  we  develop  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  those  committed  to  our  charge,  thus  emancipating  them  from 
mental  darkness,  and  neglect  to  make  the  education  we  have  imparted  a 
source  of  lasting  good'? 

As  before  remarked,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  our  insti- 
tutions are  from  the  humbler  A^alks  of  life,  and  are  supported  by  the 
State  during  the  period  of  their  education.  After  their  education  is 
completed,  their  only  reliance  for  self-support  and  independence  will  be 
the  trades  or  occupations  taught  them  while  at  school.    They  cannot 
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enter  any  of  the  learned  professions,  and  in  only  a  few  instances  do 
they  develop  and  cultivate  sufficient  talent  for  the  fine  arts  to  enable 
them  to  engage  in  painting,  drawing,  engraving  or  kindred  pursuits  as 
a  means  of  support.  There  are  many,  also,  whose  capacity  for  acquiring 
an  education  is  extremely  limited,  but  who  evince  considerable  mechani- 
/  cal  talent.  With  these  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  instructed 
in  some  useful  handicraft  which  will  prepare  them  for  the  straggle  of 
life.  Indeed,  we  think  that  in  such  cases  it  is  eminently  wise  and  proper 
that  the  larger  portion  of  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  receiving 
mechanical  instruction.  In  fact,  the  importance  to  every  pupil  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  some  good  trade  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Competent  instructors  should  be  secured,  and  a  certain  portion  of 
time  allotted  each  day  to  mechanical  instruction.  If  this  is  neglected 
during  the  period  of  their  education,  it  has  been  found  that  very  few 
persons  are  willing  to  undertake  their  instruction  in  mechanical  or  other 
pursuits,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  time  which  could  be  devoted  to  their  mechanical  instruc- 
tion during  the  period  of  their  connection  with  an  institution  is  too 
limited  to  enable  them  to  learn  any  trade  ;  but  experience  has  shoTn 
that  those  who,  after  their  education  is  completed,  apply  themselves 
diligently  to  the  trade  they  have  learned,  always  earn  a  competent 
livelihood. 

We  are  satisfied,  from  our  own  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  others, 
that  if  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  properly  instructed  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits, as  large  a  proportion  will  succeed  in  after  life  as  among  the  same 
number  of  speaking  persons,  taken  promiscuously  from  tbe  population. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  can  deaf-mutes  acquire  a  trade  as 
easily  as  speaking  persons  I  The  following  extract  from  an  article  in 
relation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  recently  published  in  the  ••  English  Cyclo- 
pedia,fully  answers  this  question  : 

"  One  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  made  the  following  inquiries 
in  relation  to  former  pupils  : 

ul.  In  what  occupation  has  A.  B.  been  engaged  since  he  left  school  ? 

"2.  Is  it  found  that  hehas  acquired  that  business  with  the  same  facility, 
or  nearly  so.  as  those  who  hear  and  speak  ! 

"  In  response  it  was  found  that  174  boys  had  been  put  to  the  fol- 
lowing trades:  22  shoemakers,  boot-closers,  cordwainers;  28  laborers 
or  farm  servants ;  10  tailors ;  12  employed  in  mills,  factories,  and  cloth- 
ing trades ;  10  cutlery  and  Sheffields ;  9  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  carvers, 
turners,  French  polishers:  8  letterpress  printers  or  compositors;  8 
engravers  or  wood  engravers ;  7  engineers,  mechanics,  moulders,  pattern- 
makers ;  5  farmers ;  4  lithographers  or  lithographic  printers :  1  pattern- 
designers  ;  4  quarrynien ;  3  book-binders ;  3  gardeners ;  2  clerks ;  2 
painters  and  decorators  ;  2  bakers;  2  artists;  2  nail-makers  ;  11  at  sun- 
dry occupations,  viz  :  1  assistant  at  institution ;  lstenciller:  1  hawker; 
1  brick-maker ;  1  modeller :  1  type-founder ;  1  collier ;  1  miller ;  1 
watch-maker  ;  1  porter  ;  1  hair-dresser. 

a  The  next  important  object  was  to  ascertain  the  facility  with  which 
the  pupils  who  had  been  put  to  trades  acquired  them,  in  comparison 
with  young  people  not  deaf  and  dumb.  Of  132  boys  it  is  found  that  80 
acquired  their  business  as  well  as  others,  28  nearly  as  well  as  others,  9 
more  readily  than  those  not  deaf  and  dumb,  and  10  not  so  well  as  those 
who  hear  and  speak ;  5  cases  are  doubtful. 

•;  A  conclusion  very  favorable  to  the  pupils  may  therefore  be  formed  ; 
they  are,  to  say  the  least,  equal  to  young  people  endowed  with  all  their 
faculties.    *    *    *    *    And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  nearly  all 
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cases  these  children  were  under  the  disadvantages  (referred  to  by  their 
employers)  of  associating  with  parties  not  accustomed  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  found  it  difficult  to  explain  their  precise  meaning,  or  give 
directions  with  any  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the 
employers  are  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  express  their  willingness 
to  take  other  pupils  from  the  institution.  Enough  has  been  ascertained 
with  regard  to  the  facility  of  the  pupils  in  acquiring  trades,  to  force 
this  conclusion  upon  the  public  mind,  namely :  '  That  the  dea  f  and  dumb 
as  a  body  acquire  trades  quite  as  well  as  those  icho  hear  and  speak.1" 

The  importance  of  mechanical  instruction  being  acknowledged,  the 
question  then  arises,  what  trades  are  best  suited  to  the  deaf  and  dumb? 
The  following  list  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  the  trades  are  held 
in  the  several  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  trades  are  taught 
as  follows : 

American  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Cabinet-making,  shoe-making, 
and  tailoring. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Cabinet-making,  shoe- 
making,  and  tailoring. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Shoe-making  and  tail- 
oring. 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Shoe-making  and  cabinet- 
making. 

Indiana  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Cabinet-making,  shoe-making, 
and  tailoring. 

Illinois  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Cabinet-making  and  shoe- 
making. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. — Printing  and 
photography. 

Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. — Shoe- 
making. 

California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. — Shoe- 
making. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Dea  f  and  Dumb. — Cabinet-making. 

Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. — Printing, 
book-binding,  and  tailoring. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Gardening. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Printing,  book-binding,  and 
shoe-making. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Dea  f  and  Dumb. — Printing,  book- 
binding, and  shoe-making. 

Georgia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Shoe-making. 

In  Iowa.  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri,  no  trades  are 
taught  at  this  time. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  11  institutions  teach  shoe-making;  6 
cabinet-making.  5  tailoring,  1  printing,  3  binding,  and  one  each  photo- 
graphy and  gardening,  neither  of  which  can  be  considered  as  a  trade. 

In  our  opinion  shoe-making,  cabinet-making,  and  tailoring  are  the 
trades  best  suited  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  can  be  pursued  in  almost 
any  locality  with  success  and  profit. 

A  printing  office  and  book-bindery  are  useful  adjuncts  to  an  institu- 
tion, and  the  trades  of  printing  and  book-binding  are  well  suited  to  such 
deat-mutes  as  live  in  localities  where  thev  can  be  prosecuted  success- 
fully. • 

We  think  that,  as  far  as  possible,  facilities  should  be  afforded  to 
vary  the  number  of  trades  taught  in  an  institution,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  be  assigned  to  the  trade  for  which  he  has  an  aptitude  or  inclination. 
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If  this  is  done,  and  the  acquisition  is  made  pleasant,  he  will  engage  in 
it  with  interest,  and  will  be  apt  to  succeed  in  its  acquisition. 

One  great  error  has  existed  in  the  management  of  the  mechanical 
departments  of  our  institutions.  It  has  been  generally  expected  that 
they  should  be  a  source  of  profit,  or  at  least  be  self-sustaining:  and  in 
the  anxiety  to  make  them  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  point  <>f  view  the 
permanent  benefit  of  the  pupil  has  been  too  often  overlooked.  This 
error  should  be  collected,  and  such  care  and  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  mechanical  instruction  of  our  deaf-mute  pupils,  as  will  enable 
them,  when  their  education  is  completed,  to  enter  the  ••  world's  broad 
field  of  battle."  and  contend  successfully  with  those  who  are  blessed 
with  the  possession  of  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech. 

In  our  own  institution  we  have  beeninuch  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  some  of  our  pupils,  who  learned  a  trade  during  the  period  of  their 
education.  Instead  of  being  in  part  a  burden  to  their  Mends,  and  eking 
out  a  bare  subsistence  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  are  now  earning 
a  competent  livelihood,  and  have  become  valuable  and  useful  citizens. 
And  although  the  success  of  those  who  have  acquired  trades  has  not 
been  so  great  as  we  could  have  wished,  yet  the  fact  that  some  have  suc- 
ceeded under  our  present  imperfect  system  of  mechanical  training,  and 
under  the  many  great  disadvantages  they  have  had  to  contend  against 
in  entering  upon  the  busy  stage  of  life,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  mechanical  departments. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  discussed  must  be  acknowledged  by  all: 
and  if  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  awakening  a  more  lively  interest  in 
the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  country,  he 
will  feel  that  his  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  Peet.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution  to  this  effect: 

Resolved.  That  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  r^per  o:  Mr.  Pihtr.er  hive  the  hearty  con- 
currence ot"  the  members  of  this  conference,  and  that  we  urge  on  all  directors  of  institutions 
that  they  foster,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  th*  mechanical  departments  in  each  institution. 

I  think  this  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  that  the  deaf-mute,  while 
in  the  institution,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  language  and  of  those  facts 
which  will  benefit  him  through  life,  should  acquire  habits  of  industry, 
and  prepare  himself  to  be  a  useful  member  of  the  community.  Xo  man 
who  eats  the  bread  of  idleness  is  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  any  man 
who  contributes  to  the  well  being  of  society  is  to  be  respected.  TTe 
should  impress  upon  our  pupils  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
combined  with  that  idea  should  be  the  virtues  of  frugality,  honesty,  and 
an  effort  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  those  nearest  to  them,  and  to  do 
something  for  benevolent  purposes.  I  think  we  should  associate  with 
this  idea  of  learning  a  trade  the  idea  that  it  is  a  great  blessing,  a  great 
privilege  to  do  it.  I  would  offer  every  encouragement  to  the  pupils  to 
make  every  effort  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  department  of  education 
in  our  several  institutions.  The  gentleman  said  horticulture  was  not  a 
trade,  but  I  think  some  of  its  principles  should  be  taught.  I  asked  our 
gardener  to  procure  seedling  apple  trees,  so  that  the  pupils  might  be  taught 
to  bud  them.  I  would  encourage  them  in  every  way,  so  that  they  may 
procure  a  farm  if  possible,  and  labor  on  it  and  support  themselves.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  one  employment  in  which  a  deaf-mute  t  an  finally 
settle  and  be  happier,  and  in  which  his  (Usability  will  trouble  him  lesx. 
than  in  farming.  Two  members  of  our  high  class  went  to  farming  after 
going  through  the  course.  One  had  studied  chemistry,  and  made  an 
admirable  farmer.    Another  is  really  a  very  able  nurseryman. 

Mr.  Palmer  stated  that  he  intended  to  bring  in  remarks  in  favor  of 
other  industrial  pursuits;  but  the  limited  time  he  had  been  able  to  give 
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to  the  preparation  of  his  paper  prevented.  He  would  favor  the  idea  of 
giving  instruction  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Professor  Peet. 

Mr.  Peet  further  suggested  reasons  for  encouraging  deaf-mutes  to 
qualify  themselves  for  horticultural  or  agricultural  pursuits.  He  thought 
them  appropriate  and  respectable  pursuits,  and  that  the  more  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  educated  in  regard  to  nature  and  to  all  the  beautiful  sugges- 
tions that  nature  gives  to  the  mind,  the  more  enjoyment  they  will  have 
in  living  in  the  country.    They  will  be  happier  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Fay  inquired  if  it  was  considered  advisable  to  have  the  practice 
of  trades  extend  through  the  course,  including  the  high  class. 

Mr.  Peet  wished  the  principal  of  the  Hartford  institution  would  answer 
that  question,  partly  for  his  own  instruction  ;  for,  practically,  there  was 
no  principle  established  on  the  subject.  Our  pupils,  as  members  of  the 
high  class,  said  he,  do  not  work  at  a  trade;  but  the  reason  why  they 
do  not,  is  that  they  are  obliged  to  give  place  to  others  who  wish  to  learn 
a  trade  also.  We  have  not  accommodations  for  all.  What  our  course 
would  be  when  we  had  full  accommodations,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
'  Mr.  MacIntire.  We  consider  it  important  that  pupils  continue  the 
practice  of  trades,  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  primary  department,  that 
they  may  prepare  themselves  for  self-support,  after  leaving  the  institu- 
tion, either  in  intellectual  pursuits  or  by  labor.  But  few  can  expect  to 
get  situations  as  teachers,  and  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  encourage  them 
to  expect  that  when  they  get  through  a  high  class  or  a  college  they  will 
be  sure  to  be  employed  as  teachers.  We  have  all  the  male  pupils  of  the 
higii  class  working  their  regular  hours  at  their  chosen  trades. 

Mr.  Stone.  When  I  first  went  to  Hartford  our  high  class  worked  in 
the  shop.  About  that  time  a  strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  that  they  should  be  as  free  as  the  pupils  in  New  York.  There  were 
other  reasons  for  the  change.  They  had  worked  six  or  seven  years,  and 
it  was  thought  they  might  fairly  be  free.  We  needed  the  room  also. 
For  the  last  three  years  of  the  course  they  do  not  work  in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Gallatjdet.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  some  statement  in 
regard  to  the  particular  trades  which  were  seen  by  me  to  be  in  use  in 
Europe  might  be  interesting.  I  will  not,  however,  occupy  time  in  speak- 
ing of  them,  as  they  have  been  fully  reported  upon  by  yourself,  Mr. 
President,  and  by  other  gentlemen.  But  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  one  branch  of  instruction  which  I  found,  which  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  of  great  importance  in  this  connection.  I  found  in  Italy  an 
unusual  degree  of  attention  paid  to  instruction  in  art — in  painting,  draw- 
ing, and  in  the  plastic  arts.  In  the  Royal  Institution  of  Milan  wood 
engraving  is  taught,  modelling  and  sculpture  by  another  teacher,  paint- 
ing by  another,  and  drawing  by  still  another.  There  are  regularly 
prepared  studios  for  each,  beautifully  f  tt  ?d  up,  and  supplied  with  all  the 
needful  appliances  of  labor  in  this  direction,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
great  degiee  of  success.  I  found  in  Paris  wood  carving,  and  there,  also, 
modelling  and  painting.  In  several  other  institutions  which  I  visited  I 
found  more  or  less  attention  paid  to  this  subject;  and  I  think  it  might 
be  made  a  very  important  means  of  education,  and  might  open  many 
new  avenues  of  employment.  I  therefore  desire  to  commend  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  institutions. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  will  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  but  will  mention  a  change  made  in  the  time-table  in  our  institu- 
tion, to  contribute  to  what  was  thought  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
this  department,  without  affecting  the  facilities  for  the  exercises  of  the 
school.  We  have  practiced  it  a  year  and  a  half  with  satisfactory  results 
both  to  the  intellectual  and  industrial  departments,  and  after  such  a  trial 
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I  can  recommend  it  to  any  institution  having  an  industrial  department 
as  an  improvement  on  the  old  plan  of  dividing  i  p  the  day.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  time-table  was  sncli  that  the  exer<  ises  of  the  school  were  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  those  of  the  iuc  ustrial  department  were 
in  the  afternoon.  We  found  bjr  this  arrangen : i,X.t  that  the  dulness  or  dila- 
toriness  likely  to  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  a  warm  day  was  avoided,  and 
that  time  was  saved,  which  before  was  spei  t  m  exchanging  apparel  for 
wrork,  and  then  again  for  the  school-room  and  in  passing  from  one 
employment  to  another. 

The  President.  Will  Mr.  Gillett  state  at  what  hour  the  school  began, 
and  how  long  were  the  school  exercises? 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  school  exercises  began  at  8.30  a.  m.  and  continued 
until  1  p.  m.,  there  being  one  recess  for  older  classes  and  two  for  primary 
classes.  The  hours  of  work  were  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  This  time-table  is 
printed  in  the  tenth  report  of  the  Illinois  institution. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  pursue  that  plan  now  ? 

Mr.  Gillett.  No;  because  I  cannot,  having  been  overruled  by  the 
superior  ivisdom  of  our  board  of  directors.  We  now  have  two  seasons  of 
school  and  two  seasons  of  labor  each  day. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  We  have  taught  trades  from  the  first,  and  our  trades 
have  a  little  more  than  paid  all  expenses,  except  for  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Ours  do  that. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  selling  all  the  shoes  we  can 
make,  and  all  the  furniture.  In  the  tailoring  department  we  make  all 
the  clothing  used  by  the  pupils,  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  do  some  work 
for  outside  people,  for  which  we  get  fair  prices.  The  tailor  shop  is  the 
most  profitable.  We  have  introduced  sewing  machines,  as  we  wish  to 
accustom  all  our  female  pupils  to  their  use.  In  reference  to  having  the 
work  all  at  one  time  we  have  been  trying  the  experiment.  We  found  it 
is  a  great  drawback  to  divide  up  the  time  into  short  periods.  For  the 
last  three  months  we  have  but  one  period  for  work,  and  my  impression 
is  that  experiment  is  decidedly  favorable,  not  only  as  to  the  trades  but 
upon  the  school.  All  must  be  in  the  chapel  at  8  o'clock.  Then  we  have 
study  and  recitations,  with  two  brief  recesses,  till  1  o'clock;  then  the 
school  is  dismissed.  We  have  dinner  at  a  quarter  past  one,  and  the 
pupils  go  to  the  shops  at  fifteen  minutes  after  two-  then  they  work  till 
the  first  bell  rings  for  tea.  After  tea  they  have  their  chief  time  for 
recreation.  I  must  say  that  I  am  decidedly  pleased  with  the  three  months' 
trial  we  have  made.  The  pupils  seem  to  accomplish  more  in  school,  as 
is  the  testimony  of  our  senior  and  junior  teachers,  because  they  have 
their  undivided  and  continued  attention. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  that  your  arrangement  for  the  winter? 

Mr.  MacIntire.  We  have  not  tried  it  in  the  winter.  Their  chief  amuse- 
ment in  the  winter  is  skating.  Wre  have  a  pond  on  our  premises — a  place 
that  we  can  flood  with  water. 

The  President.  What  recreation  do  they  have  when  they  cannot 
skate? 

Mr.  MacIntire.  We  pay  considerable  attention  to  amusements.  We 
have  a  small  gymnasium;  we  have  also  croquet  in-door  and  out-door, 
and  we  give  the  afternoon  of  Saturdays. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  give  all  Saturday,  though  the  boys  work  till  11  o'clock ; 
then  they  brush  up  and  go  to  the  city. 

Mr.  MacIntire.  We  give  some  instruction  on  Saturday  morning. 

Dr.  Gallaudet,  of  New  York.  I  trust  this  matter  of  the  employment 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  be  taken  away  as  something  to  be  thought  of 
eriously.   I  am  situated  so  that  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  best  way 
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in  which  to  manage  their  amusements.  We  have  350  adult  mutes,  and 
we  find  it  difficult  to  get  employment  for  them.  Those  who  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  trades  can  get  employment.  I  trust  the  principals  will 
take  hold  of  this  subject  and  perfect  what  they  have,  and  if  there  are  no 
mechanical  advantages  enjoyed  they  should  have  them.  Deaf-mutes  who 
have  no  means  of  employment  are  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  dry- 
goods  merchants  look  to  me  for  some  to  whom  they  give  situations,  and 
they  succeed  very  well  in  packing.  There  are  some  other  avenues  which 
are  open  to  them.  I  think  the  great  majority  who  are  in  New  York  are 
thrifty  and  are  doing  well.  But  we  all  know  there  are  some  who  are 
floating  about  the  country  without  employment.  I  trust  we  may  all  use 
our  influence  to  eradicate  this  practice,  and  may  frown  upon  the  attempt 
of  any  to  go  around  the  country  selling  little  things,  and  appealing  to  the 
charity  of  the  people.  They  need  regular  employment ;  and  when  they 
have  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  useful  and  respected 
citizens,  particularly  when  they  add  to  this  the  great  influence  of  Chris- 
tian character. 

Mr.  Kerr,  in  this  connection,  spoke  of  the  common  practice  in  his 
State  of  persons  who  are  deaf  and  dumb  resorting  to  travelling  through 
the  community  and  getting  a  living  by  improper  and,  in  many  instances, 
deceptive  and  fraudulent  practices;  and  specified  some  cases  in  which 
he  had  been  imposed  upon  himself.  In  Missouri  they  had  had  a  class  of 
people  who  were  not  in  favor  of  learning  trades  for  a  living.  But  now, 
in  connection  with  the  institution  under  his  care,  they  have  a  work-shop. 
Some  of  the  pupils  go  to  the  city  and  learn  the  printing  business,  shoe- 
making  and  other  trades. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  are  about  erecting  a  large  two-story  building  for  a 
gymnasium,  furnishing  below  a  bowling  alley,  and  other  means  of  amuse- 
ment for  boys  of  different  ages. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Peet  was  then  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  conference  then  adjourned  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Friday  Evening. 

The  conference  met  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  11th  paper,  by  Miss  Cornelia  Tr ask,  of  the  Illinois  institution,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Gillett,  entitled 

WOMEN  AS  TEACHERS  OF  MUTES. 

The  overthrow  of  slavery  has  been  closely  followed  by  arguments, 
debates,  and  discussions  on  the  rights  of  woman,  and  by  the  question  of 
questions,  What  is  justice  to  woman?  While  so  much  is  being  said  about 
these  rights,  while  "woman  and  her  work7'  is  occupying  so  large  a  share 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation,  perhaps  it  will  not  seem  amiss  in  me 
to  ask  how  fast  or  how  slowly  the  sentiment  of  justice  to  ladies  as  teachers 
of  mutes  is  advancing  among  the  superintendents,  professors,  and  trustees 
of  our  deaf  and  dumb  institutions. 

Within  a  few  years  ladies  have  been  admitted  into  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions as  teachers,  but  their  addition  to  the  corps  of  instructors  has 
provoked  considerable  discussion,  some  favoring,  others  bitterly  opposing, 
always  giving  honor  to  the  man  against  the  woman,  even  before  her  trial, 
thereby  committing  an  unpardonable  injustice  against  the  boasted  equality 
of  American  institutions.  So  in  the  eastern  States,  not  many  years  ago, 
when  the  employment  of  ladies  as  teachers  in  the  winter  schools  was  first 
recommended  to  school  committees,  not  a  little  was  said  against  adopt- 
ing the  experiment.    The  committee  were  magnanimous  enough  to  allow 
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ladies  to  teach  the  summer  schools,  hut  when  the  time  for  opening  the 
winter  school  rolled  round,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  lady  had  been  as 
teacher,  or  how  well  she  had  done  her  work,  or  how  well  qualified  she 
was  to  carry  it  on,  she  must  step  one  side  and  give  place  to  a  man.  The 
committee  and  the  parents  in  the  districts  where  such  schools  were 
-  located  were  afraid  to  give  them  to  the  care  and  management  of  a  lady, 
because  the  large,  turbulent  boys,  who  were  no  longer  needed  at  home 
or  on  the  farm,  attended  school ;  it  being  the  larger  and  older  boys  who 
always  instigated  and  executed  a  successful  rebellion,  defied  the  author- 
ity of  the  teacher,  and  drove  him  from  the  door  of  the  school-house  in 
mortification  and  dishonor,  instead  of  according  him  respect  and  affec- 
tion, thus  endangering  the  quiet  and  harmony  of  the  school.  The  power 
of  a  sterner  voice  and  of  a  firmer  hand  were  thought  necessary  to  over- 
awe this  insurrectionary  spirit.  Sometimes,  from  false  notions  of  pride 
and  honor,  boys  will  be  spurred  on  to  disobedience  and  open  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  a  master,  whose  physical  prowess  is  the  basis  of 
Mft  discipline,  while  their  generous  sentiments  would  be  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  chivalry  towards  a  lady,  wdiose  request  they  will,  therefore, 
respect  though  they  spurn  the  command  of  a  master.  Woman's  influence 
is  of  a  moral  character,  which  flourishes  amid  peace  and  union,  consist- 
ing more  in  the  persuasion  that  wins  than  in  the  power  which  overrules. 
One  committee  after  another  was  induced  to  try  the  experiment  of  employ- 
ing ladies  in  these  schools ;  at  first  the  practice  was  highly  commended 
by  some  and  strongly  discountenanced  by  others;  but  their  success  has 
been  so  great  that  the  voice  of  opposition  is  now  silenced.  The  appre- 
hension that  women  will  have  too  little  strength  to  govern,  that  they 
will  be  harassed  by  disobedience  and  driven  away  by  insurrection,  has 
been  dissipated. 

The  proportion  of  schools  kept  by  the  ladies  which  have  been  broken 
up  by  the  insubordination  of  the  scholars  or  discontinued  because  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  teachers  is  far  less  than  of  the  schools  kept  by 
men ;  instances  are  numerous  where  ladies  have  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing order  and  good  government  in  schools  which,  under  male  teachers, 
have  been  broken  up  by  insubordination.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
experience  that  children  can  be  better  and  more  genially  taught  by  a 
lady ;  that  she  will  keep  quite  as  good  a  school  as  a  man,  and  will  trans- 
fuse into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  purer  elements,  both  of  conduct  and 
character,  which  will  extend  their  refining  and  humanizing  influences  far 
outward  into  society  and  far  onward  into  futurity. 

We  hear  no  more  of  "breaking  up  of  schools;"  when  we  did,  men  were 
more  often  the  teachers  than  ladies,  thus  proving  that  the  sterner  voice 
and  firmer  hand  were  not  necessary  to  overawe  an  insurrectionary  spirit. 
Improvement  in  the  administration  of  a  system  is  often  a  surer  mark  of 
progress  than  improvement  in  the  system. 

The  great  change  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  28  years,  both 
in  public  sentiment  and  practice,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  women 
as  teachers,  is  very  gratifying  to  observe,  and  is  a  proof  that  the  most 
valuable  institutions  are  not  so  much  a  creation  as  a  growth;  they  are 
the  result  of  necessity,  and  burst  forth  from  the  public  mind  by  an  inter- 
nal pressure,  like  an  opening  bud.  The  number  of  male  teachers  employed 
in  the  common  district  schools  has  been  gradually  decreasing,  while  the 
number  of  ladies  has  been  more  rapidly  increasing.  That  ladies  are 
incomparably  better  teachers  for  young  children  than  males  cannot  admit 
of  doubt.  Their  manners  are  more  mild  and  gentle,  hence  better  suited 
to  the  tenderness  of  childhood.  They  are  endowed  by  nature  with 
stronger  parental  impulses,  and  this  makes  their  society  to  children  more 
congenial  and  turns  duty  into  pleasure. 
9dd 
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Their  minds  are  less  withdrawn  from  their  employment  by  the  active 
scenes  of  life,  and  they  are  less  intent  upon  scheming  for  future  honors 
or  emoluments. 

As  a  class,  ladies  do  not  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall 
break  away  from  the  domestic  circle  and  go  abroad  into  the  world  to 
make  a  fortune  for  themselves;  hence  the  sphere  of  hope  and  effort  is 
narrower,  and  the  whole  forces  of  the  mind  are  more  readily  concentrated 
upon  present  duties;  they  are  also  of  purer  morals,  on  which  account 
they  are  more  fit  to  be  the  exemplars  and  guides  of  young  children  than 
males. 

The  most  just,  sound,  and  philosophical  minds  of  this  country  are  no 
longer  debating,  but  have  already  decided,  that  woman  excels  man  in 
instructing  and  expanding  the  minds  of  young  children,  and  that  they 
exert  a  more  genial,  kindly,  and  humanizing  influence  upon  their  dispo- 
sitions and  manners. 

At  the  late  industrial  exhibition  in  Paris  a  model  school-house,  with 
all  the  necessary  school  apparatus,  was  exhibited.  It  was  examined  by 
the  European  people  with  a  kind  of  wonder.  It  suggested  new  thoughts, 
new  ideas  to  them.  They  could  not  but  perceive  the  part  the  American 
educational  system  fills  in  promoting  the  national  welfare. 

Monsieur  Ferte,  late  chief  of  primary  instruction  in  Paris,  says : 

The  free  school  in  America  is  truly  the  common  centre,  whence  have  sprung  the  greater 
number  of  men  who  have  shed  lustre  upon  the  nation  and  developed  in  such  prodigious 
manner  the  power  of  the  United  States. 

Although  he  approves  the  method  adopted  in  the  American  system  of 
education,  he  can  scarcely  approve  our  custom  of  educating  the  sexes 
together.  He  is  surprised  at  the  great  number  of  ladies  employed  as 
teachers ;  he  says,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  employed  among  us  is 
something  new  to  Frenchmen.  It  is  a  singularity  of  which  France  offers 
no  example,  that  many  of  the  schools  where  boys  are  in  the  majority  are 
taught  by  ladies,  and  in  most  instances  boys  and  girls  pursue  the  same 
course  of  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  same  instructors — a  system 
which  is  combated  in  France  by  usage  and  certain  moral  and  pedagogical 
considerations,  all  of  which  have  their  weight.  Yet  he  concedes  that  it  is 
evidently  to  this  system  of  teaching  in  common  that  the  United  States 
are  indebted  for  the  present  generation  of  women  of  manly  intellect, 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  same  course  of  studies  as  men,  and  that  in  the 
law,  in  medicine,  and  in  other  professions,  the  weaker  sex  often  display 
great  knowledge  and  talent  which  would  do  honor  to  the  sterner  sex.  Our 
example  has  not  been  lost  upon  our  neighbors  across  the  waters.  Already 
the  work  of  reform  has  commenced;  girls  are  being  taken  from  priestly 
influence  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  educate  them,  so  that  even  there 
woman  may  take  her  proper  place. 

If  ladies  succeed  so  well  as  teachers  and  are  so  essential  to  our  public 
schools,  if  they  do  so  much  better  than  males  in  instructing  normal 
children,  why  should  they  not  succeed  and  be  employed  in  our  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions?  Some  of  the  superintendents  and  directors  were 
induced,  by  very  good  reasons,  I  think,  to  make  the  experiment. 

Their  most  sanguine  expectations  must  have  been  fully  realized,  or 
ladies  would  not  have  been  retained  as  teachers  in  the  institutions  so 
long. 

Those  who  were  first  employed  have  not  only  been  retained  in  certain 
instances,  but  their  number  gradually  increased.  The  instruction  of 
deaf  and  dumb  by  ladies  is  thought  to  be  impracticable  by  members  of 
the  profession.  What  do  these  think  of  the  late  act  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  which  intrusted  the  new  institution  in  that  State  to  the  care 
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and  management  of  a  lady?  Are  these  aware  that  the  institution  in 
California  was  established  and  carried  on  for  years  by  a  lady? 

To  me  it  seems  necessary  that  ladies  should  be  employed  as  teachers. 
In  our  institution  the  number  of  girls  is  equal  to  the  number  of  boys; 
delicacy  should  not  permit  them  to  be  left  hours  together  without  any 
person  to  consult  belonging  to  their  own  sex.  They  need  constantly  the 
presence  and  oversight  of  competent,  cultivated,  and  refined  persons,  to 
look  after  their  safety,  welfare,  and  general  good  behavior  when  out  of 
school.  That  such  })ersons  should  be  ladies  is  too  evident  to  require 
argument. 

It  is  also  justice  to  the  girls,  and  not  only  justice  but  quite  important 
and  beneficial  to  them,  to  have  among  the  teachers  some  of  their  own 
sex,  whose  conversation  and  example  will  train  them  to  a  proper  tone 
of  womanly  feeling  and  to  propriety  of  deportment.  In  this  as  well 
as  in  other  institutions  the  boys  have  always  had  the  constant  over- 
sight and  attention  of  one  of  the  male  teachers,  to  afford  them  any 
instruction  or  assistance  that  they  may  need  in  their  studies,  to  give  them 
instruction  in  the  amenities  of  social  life,  as  well  as  to  see  that  they 
apply  their  time  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  appropriate  and 
assigned  duties.  Certainly  it  is  but  justice  to  extend  the  same  advantage 
to  the  girls.  They  are  always  classified  with  the  boys,  are  expected  to 
prepare  their  lessons  equally  well,  and  be  as  prompt  and  ready  in  their 
recitations ;  but  how  can  they  if  they  have  not  the  same  advantage,  the 
same  help  ? 

The  matrons  have  their  respective  duties  to  perform ;  they  have  their 
sphere  as  well  as  the  principal  and  steward  and  instructors.  Their  duties 
are  more  of  a  maternal  and  domestic  nature,  and  do  not  necessarily  take 
them  into  the  intellectual  department ;  but  if  there  are  no  lady  teachers, 
they  are  compelled  to  have  the  same  oversight  of  the  girls  that  the  male 
teachers  have  of  the  boys,  and  be  as  ready  to  assist  them ;  their  duties 
are  of  such  a  varied  nature  that  they  are  liable  to  be  called  away  any 
time,  and  perhaps  many  times  during  the  hours  for  study,  when  the  girls 
are  left  to  themselves,  to  prepare  their  lessons  or  not  as  they  please. 
Their  duties  are  so  numerous,  and  they  have  such  a  multiplicity  of  cares, 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  same  interest,  nor,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  be  as  well  qualified  to  assist  the  girls  in  preparing  their  lessons, 
nor  feel  the  importance  of  having  them  well  prepared  as  a  teacher. 

Perhaps  at  the  very  time  the  girls  may  need  the  most  assistance  the 
matron  is  necessarily  absent  from  the  room;  they  cannot  receive  the  aid 
they  need,  consequent^  go  to  their  classes  with  lessons  imperfectly  pre- 
pared. The  matrons  may  or  may  not  be  qualified  to  take  the  place  of  a 
teacher ;  even  if  they  are,  they  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  teacher,  any  more  than  a  teacher  is  expected  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  matron.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  most  diffi- 
cult situation  in  an  institution,  to  fill  satisfactorily,  is  that  of  matron.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  a  person,  competent  in  every  respect,  willing  to  take 
upon  herself  the  responsibilities  of  a  situation  that  has  so  much  care 
and  so  many  perplexities.  The  most  common  objection  made  to  ladies 
as  teachers  of  mutes,  is,  that  "  they  are  not  physically  adapted,"  "could 
not  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  peculiarly  exhausting  profession," 
"that  their  health  is  too  changeable."  Those  making  this  objection 
greatly  underrate  the  physical  strength  of  woman.  If  they  were  to  make 
careful  inquiries  about  the  relative  endurance  of  men  and  women  engaged 
in  sedentary  and  in-door  pursuits,  they  would  find  that  the  inferiority 
was  not  on  our  side.  That  woman  is  not  a  perpetual  invalid  is  well 
proved  by  the  amount  of  steady  and  uninterrupted  labor  that  women 
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perform  all  over  the  world.  Dexterity  supplies  the  place  of  strength, 
and  the  lightness  and  flexibility  of  their  muscles  give  them  an  advan- 
tage over  man  in  everything  but  brute  force.  I  know  not  how  it  is  in 
other  institutions,  but  in  this,  the  ladies  who  are  employed  as  teachers 
seem  to  endure  the  "  wear  and  tear  of  the  school-room  duties"  fully  as 
well  as  the  gentlemen.  Sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Provi- 
dence has  come  to  our  rescue  and  given  us  good  health,  to  refute  this 
objection  urged  against  us.  While  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Illi- 
nois institution,  the  ladies  who  have  been  employed  as  teachers  have 
had  better  health,  and  there  have  been  fewer  interruptions  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  by  sickness  than  among  the  male  teachers. 
Of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  teaching  here  during  the  last  nine 
years  I  can  recall  but  one  who  has  not  lost  time  from  school  on  account 
of  sickness  ;  he  lost  three  weeks  on  two  separate  occasions,  when  attend- 
ing to  business,  though  professional,  yet  not  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion. Three-fourths  of  the  male  teachers  on  an  average  have  lost  more 
than  a  week  a  year — some  one  week  at  a  time,  some  two,  and  others 
more,  and  in  certain  instances  these  one  or  two  weeks  have  not  been  the 
only  interruptions  during  the  term,  but  have  been  repeated.  In  regard 
to  the  ladies  who  have  been  teaching  during  that  time,  one  who  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  four  years  did  not  lose  one  day  from  the  school-room 
while  connected  with  the  institution.  Another,  who  taught  three  years, 
did  not  lose  a  half  day ;  two  others,  who  have  taught,  the  one  eight  years, 
the  other  nine,  have  not  lost,  in  the  aggregate  number  of  days  and  half- 
days,  more  than  a  week  each  in  all  that  time.  Another,  who  has  nearly 
completed  her  second  year,  has  not  lost  a  moment's  time  from  school. 
The  ladies  on  an  average  have  lost  one  day  a  year.  These  facts  are  not 
set  forth  to  prove  that  gentlemen  are  disqualified  to  teach  in  an  institu- 
tion, but  to  show  that  the  objection  which  has  been  made  to  ladies  on 
account  of  the  variableness  of  their  health  is  no  more  true  of  ladies 
than  it  is  of  gentlemen ;  yet  it  is  never  urged  against  them.  When  is 
this  made  an  objection  to  employing  ladies  in  our  common  schools  %  They 
endure  the  exhausting  labors  and  confinement  of  our  speaking  schools, 
are  quite  as  regular  in  their  attendance  at  school  as  men,  nothing  detain- 
ing them  but  the  most  serious  sickness.  What  holds  true  in  respect  to 
the  ladies  in  our  public  schools  will  hold  true  of  ladies  employed  in  our 
deaf  and  dumb  institutions. 

Another  objection  made  to  ladies  is  "  want  of  permanency."  Years 
ago,  when  deaf-mute  instruction  was  in  its  infancy,  the  noble  men  who 
engaged  in  the  work  were  men  deeply  interested  in  it,  men  of  great 
philanthropic  hearts,  who  engaged  in  it  heart  and  soul,  determined  to 
make  it  a  successs ;  by  their  energy  and  counsels  they  have  set  it  forth 
successfully  on  its  course  of  usefulness.  They  entered  this  profession, 
with  the  view  of  making  it  their  life  work,  and  most  of  them  have  done 
so,  growing  gray  in  the  service.  It  was  something  new,  in  which  they 
could  see  a  large  field  of  usefulness  opening  before  them,  and  they  were 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  ;  they  served  their  day  and 
generation  well,  and  great  well  be  their  reward.  Some  of  the  early  in- 
structors have  already  passed  aAvay,  to  reap  their  reward  for  good  clone 
here.  Others  are  still  with  us,  but  soon,  alas !  their  places  will  know 
them  no  more. 

Now  the  young  men  of  the  best  talent  and  education,  men  of  energy, 
who  would  make  good  teachers  and  be  an  honor  to  the  profession,  look 
higher.  If  they  do  engage  in  the  work,  in  many  instances  it  is  only  for 
a  time,  intending  to  make  this  a  stepping-stone  to  something  higher  and 
better. 
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Ambitious  young  men  want  a  larger  cirele  of  action,  a  wider  range  of 
business ;  they  are  eager  to  amass  a  fortune.  In  every  other  vocation 
in  which  young  men  can  engage  there  is  a  better  chance  for  doing  this, 
and  for  rising  in  the  world  than  there  is  in  our  institutions.  This  pro- 
fession should  be  rewarded  and  honored  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and  preciousness  of  the  interests  committed  to  its  care  ;  its  title  to  influ- 
ence and  authority,  founded  upon  the  good  it  accomplishes,  should  be 
everywhere  acknowledged.  The  salaries  paid  in  most  of  the  institutions 
furnish  little  inducement  to  talented  young  men  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion ;  avenues  to  greater  honor  and  emolument  are  constantly  opening 
to  allure  its  members  into  more  brilliant  and  more  lucrative  walks  of  life. 
Until  they  are  paid  better  salaries,  thus  making  it  an  object  for  them  to 
engage  in  the  work  permanently,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
in  it,  and  constant  changes  will  be  inevitable. 

Almost  every  young  man  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  can  make 
a  home  for  himself,  but  the  salaries  paid  them  inmost  of  the  institutions 
do  not  make  the  prospect  of  gratifying  that  wish  very  bright ;  conse- 
quently, as  soon  as  they  have  an  opportunity  to  better  their  condition, 
how  quickly  do  they  embrace  it.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration 
"the  time  and  labor  that  has  been  expended  to  make  them  efficient  and 
useful  teachers,"  any  more  than  the  ladies  do  when  they  contemplate 
matrimonial  relations.  Most  of  these  who  do  continue  in  the  work  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall  be  called  to  fill  some  vacant 
principalship,  and  no  doubt  are  constantly  wishing  that  the  wheel  of 
fortune  would  turn  in  their  favor,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  world  what  they  can  do.  In  our  eastern  institutions  how 
often  do  we  hear  this  complaint  made;  "  several  of  our  most  experienced 
professors  have  left  us,  to  take  higher  positions  in  other  institutions." 
These  are  not  lost  to  the  profession,  it  is  true,  still  they  decrease  the  ratio 
of  permanent  teachers.  Ladies  have  never  aspired  to  that  position,  and 
their  ranks  have  never  been  thinned  for  that  reason.  Where  does  the 
permanency  exist  but  among  the  mute  male  teachers  ?  They  alone  enter 
the  profession,  and  engage  in  the  work,  intending  to  make  it  their  life 
work,  they  can  make  it  easier  for  themselves  than  almost  any  other  occu- 
pation they  can  engage  in,  and  they  are  content  to  plod  on  in  the  same 
old  way  year  after  year,  because  they  are  deprived  by  the  loss  of  one  of « 
their  senses  of  the  opportunity  of  entering  upon  many  of  the  occupations 
of  active  business  men.  It  is  not  so  with  speaking  men ;  they  aspire  to 
higher  places  and  more  lucrative  pursuits.  In  case  there  were  large 
numbers  of  young  men  engaged  in  the  profession,  the  limited  number  of 
institutions  precludes  the  idea  of  their  all  rising  to  be  superintendents, 
consequently  many  must  become  disheartened,  and  ambition  leads  them 
into  other  channels.  Since  ladies  have  been  employed  as  teachers  in 
this  institution  changes  have  not  been  any  more  frequent  among  them 
than  among  the  other  sex.  Matrimony,  which  has  been  considered  the 
fruitful  source  of  this  evil,  has  not  taken  away  many  who  have  engaged 
in  this  work.  Only  one  of  the  number  employed  here  has  been  married; 
of  those  engaged  in  other  institutions,  I  know  of  only  one.  A  deaf  and 
dumb  institution  to  a  lady  teacher  is  an  effectual  insurance  company 
against  matrimony.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  made  an 
objection  against  ladies  any  longer. 

Another  objection  that  has  been  made  to  ladies  as  teachers  of  mutes 
is  that  "they  are  not  qualified."  The  intellectual  power  of  women  as 
adapted  for  the  work  of  instruction  has  been  as  greatly  underrated  as 
their  physical  strength.  There  is  nothing  that  children  can  learn  that 
a  woman  is  incapable  of  teaching  when  properly  trained,  and  in  many  cases 
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women  make  better  instructors,  as  we  have  seen,  than  those  of  the  other 
sex,  having  more  quickness  of  perception  in  seizing  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  mind  of  a  child  is  embarrassed,  and  more  mildness  of  manner; 
which  qualities,  combined  with  the  proper  degree  of  firmness  that  may 
be  acquired,  eminently  fit  her  for  the  work  of  instruction.  Are  the  men 
any  better  qualified  at  first  to  do  their  work  than  the  ladies  f  Do  they 
understand  the  sign  language,  or  the  peculiar  mode  of  instructing  the 
unfortunate  children  put  under  their  care  any  better  than  ladies?  Both 
alike  enter  upon  their  duties  without  any  considerable  previous  instruc- 
tion. Ladies  learn  signs  as  readily  as  the  gentlemen ;  if  they  are  well 
educated,  understand  the  principles  of  teaching  and  have  an  aptitude  to 
teach,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as  well  qualified  to 
teach  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  and  be  as  successful  as  in  the  sem- 
inaries and  schools  of  every  kind  throughout  the  land.  Among  the  best 
schools  in  the  country  are  some  which  have  been  started  and  conducted 
by  ladies  well  qualified  for  their  work,  having  sent  out  some  of  the  very 
best  scholars  and  teachers. 

Are  mutes  so  different  from  speaking  children  that  the  same 
teacher  would  not  do  for  both?  It  has  been  said,  "well  educated 
deaf-mute  ladies  make  better  teachers  than  ladies  who  can  hear  and 
speak."  I  admit  that  they  might  accomplish  more  the  first  year  than 
the  speaking  lady — they  have  the  command  of  the  language  of  natural 
signs;  they  have  at  first  an  adequate  means  of  free  communication  with 
their  pupils,  and  know  how  to  begin  their  work  of  expanding  their  open- 
ing faculties.  Whereas  the  speaking  lady  has  all  these  to  acquire;  she 
has  to  learn  how  to  get  hold  of  their  peculiarities  of  mind  by  experience, 
which,  though  a  dear  teacher,  is  generally  a  good  one,  fitting  her  better 
for  the  work  of  the  second  and  succeeding  years.  The  power  of  speech 
is  no  disadvantage  to  her.  It  is  the  proper  use  of  the  English  language 
which  these  children  have  to  acquire  before  they  can  write  it  correctly, 
read  books  intelligently,  or  advance  with  their  studies.  Certainly  no 
man  or  woman  who  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
senses  can  be  as  efficient,  other  things  being  equal,  as  one  whose  senses 
are  complete.  The  same  objection  could  be  made  against  speaking  men 
and  in  favor  of  a  mute  gentleman,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  is  never 
done.  In  the  Kentucky  Institution  a  speaking  lady  has  taught  the  most 
advanced  class,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  teachers  the  institu- 
tion ever  had.  I  suppose  the  comparison  was  made  between  her  and 
speaking  men  and  mutes  of  both  sexes.  In  the  Xew  York  Institution 
ladies  have  taught  both  divisions  of  the  graduating  class  because  they 
were  found  to  be  "  better  qualified  in  respect  to  education  and  aptitude 
to  teach"  than  any  male  teacher  in  the  institution,  except  the  teacher  of 
the  high  class.  By  the  last  report  of  that  institution  I  learn  that  a  lady 
has  been  teaching  even  this  class.  If  ladies  are  found  to  be  qualified  to 
teach  the  advanced  classes  in  two  of  the  institutions  they  are  certainly 
competent  "  to  take  classes  through  the  studies  of  the  third  year"  in  the 
others,  which  has  been  denied  by  some. 

It  is  claimed  that  ladies  are  disqualified  to  teach  because  they  lack  a 
classical  education,  which  is  said  to  be  indispensable.  Is  it  ever  consid- 
ered indispensable  to  the  qualification  of  a  lady  who  teaches  in  the  com- 
mon schools  ?  If  it  is  so  necessary,  why  is  it  not  required  of  the  mute 
teachers  who  are  employed  f  If  ladies,  who  have  spent  more  time  on 
their  education  than  most  mutes,  are  not  qualified  to  teach  because  they 
have  not  mastered  the  classics,  certainly  the  mutes  are  disqualified;  yet 
no  one  is  so  unjust  as  to  urge  this  against  them. 

It  has  been  urged  that  "ladies  are  not  available  for  exhibitions."  To 
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which  it  may  be  replied,  this  should  not  disqualify  them  to  te  ach.  It 
should  be  the  scholars  who  are  brought  forward  in  exhibitions,  not  the 
teacher.  The  object  of  exhibitions  is  or  should  be  to  show  the  attainment 
of  the  pupils,  not  the  teacher.  It  has  also  been  urged  against  the  em- 
ployment of  ladies  as  teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb,  ,;that  they  are  unable 
to  manage  grown  boys,  and  secure  their  prompt  obedience/"  an  objection 
which,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  is  wisely  no 
longer  urged  against  her  as  teacher  in  common  schools,  where  there  are 
boys  quite  as  large  and  as  old  as  any  in  our  institutions.  Even  if  this 
presumed  inability  were  true,  it  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground  in  an 
institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  where  the  superintendent  is  the  executive 
officer,  and  is  reasonably  presumed  to  have  control,  and  to  be  always 
ready  to  administer  discipline.  In  our  institution  certain  kinds  of  pun- 
ishment by  mute  teachers,  without  regard  to  sex.  has  been  prohibited 
by  the  trustees.  If  they  are  thus  free  from  the  unpleasant  exercise  of 
discipline,  why  should  not  the  ladies  enjoy  the  same  immunities? 

All  the  institutions  in  our  country  are  in  as  flourishing  condition  at  the 
present  time  as  they  were  before  ladies  were  employed  as  teachers:  and 
no  one  of  them  will  admit  that  its  grade  of  scholarship  has  deteriorated. 
That  we  degrade  the  profession  is  only  an  open  and  very  ungallant 
charge  of  mental  inferiority.  The  profession  is  exalted  or  degraded  by 
the  unfaithfulness  or  fidelity  with  which  the  duties  are  performed  by  the 
moral  character  of  those  engaged  in  it.  not  by  the  sex.  It  is  a  doctrine 
of  those  who  claim  that  the  employment  of  ladies  is  a  degradation  to  the 
profession;  that  all  vocations  calling  for  intellectual  ability  and  large 
attainments  belong  to  men,  while  woman  should  keep  wholly  and  forever 
to  her  own  province  in  the  nursery  and  kitchen:  for  much  mental  effort 
they  pronounce  her  totally  unfit ;  in  their  view  she  is  alike  unfitted  for 
head  work  or  hand  work;  she  may  nibble  along  the  surface,  may  pluck 
from  the  common  branches,  and  gather  the  gleanings,  but  on  no  account 
can  she  be  permitted  to  venture  into  the  higher  fields  of  knowledge. 

Is  the  fact  that  woman  can  never  equal  man  in  some  of  the  occupations 
a  good  reason  for  her  not  attempting  them  at  all !  In  all  the  professions 
that  some  ladies  would  enter  they  would  still  find  some  men  on  the 
ladder  below  them.  It  is  due  to  woman  that  she  should  have  the  same 
chance  as  men,  the  chance  to  test  her  powers,  and  to  settle  for  herself 
and  for  the  world  the  mooted  question  of  what  she  is  able  and  what  she 
is  not  able  to  accomplish.  Had  it  seemed  best  to  the  Creator  and  the 
awarder  of  our  especial  qualities  that  man  should  be  the  sole  educator 
of  the  race.  He  would  not  have  given  to  the  inadequate  and  feeble  hand 
of  woman  the  care  and  management  of  the  most  impressible  years  of 
life — a  control  which  is  exercised  even  to  maturity.  Perhaps,  as  some 
have  ventured  to  say,  we  have  drifted  into  the  wrong  channel,  and  our 
sphere  is  in  the  various  fields  of  labor  which  keep  our  fathers  employed, 
to  the  exclusion  of  parental  authority  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night.  In  France  woman  has  shown  how  readily  she  can  adapt  herself 
to  business  affairs,  as  all  travellers  know.  As  the  mothers  there  fill  their 
proper  sphere  (if  they  have  not  usurped  the  province  of  their  husbands) 
and  men  are  employed  in  the  schools.  French  children  have  afforded  a  rare 
opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  the  system  advocated  by  those  who 
believe  the  education  of  children  should  be  placed  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  male  sex. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  due  that  I  should  say  this  paper  has  been  hastily 
and  reluctantly  prepared  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  our  superin- 
tendent. I  beg  pardon  for  the  length  of  the  article,  and  for  anything 
in  it  that  may  seem  unkind,  or  that  has  seemed  like  assailing  the  posi- 
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tion  of  gentlemen  in  our  schools.  It  is  ray  belief  that  in  the  corps  of 
instruction  of  every  institution  there  should  be  men  and  women  who 
can  hear  and  speak,  and  mutes  of  both  sexes;  they  are  all  necessary  to 
the  greatest  welfare  of  the  institution.  Each  can  do  an  important  work 
in  his  sphere.  The  mute  teachers  serve  as  an  example  to  the  pupils, 
spurring  them  on  to  greater  diligence  and  higher  attainments.  Men, 
because  of  their  inventive  faculties,  (possibly  superior  to  those  of  women,) 
and  by  reason  of  the  constant  need  of  gentlemen  to  fill  the  positions  of 
superintendents  becoming  vacant,  are  essential  to  the  permanence  and 
efficiency  of  the  profession.  While  women,  for  the  discharge  of  respon- 
sible trusts,  for  their  fidelity,  for  their  superior  aptness  to  teach,  for 
their  pure  moral  character,  for  their  refining  influence  upon  youthful 
character,  for  their  earnest  sympathy  for  childhood,  for  exemplars  in 
conversation  and  deportment,  are  fitted  to  be  eminently  useful  and  suc- 
cessful instructors,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  institution,  the 
above  respects  make  them,  in  their  sphere,  equally  as  successful  as 
either  of  the  other  classes.  In  the  arguments  which  I  have  used  it  has 
not  been  my  intention  nor  desire  to  bring  man  down  to  woman1  s  level, 
nor  to  prove  that  he  is  no  longer  useful  in  an  institution,  or  that  women 
should  be  employed  to  his  exclusion,  but  to  prove  that  the  objections  by 
which  we  have  been  assailed  are  no  more  true  of  us  than  of  them.  In 
doing  this  I  have  endeavored  to  adhere  to  facts.  I  do  not  claim  that 
we  have  a  better  right  in  an  institution  than  men,  or  that  we  can  accom- 
plish more  than  they,  but  that  our  success  should  be  our  justification. 

The  12th  and  last  paper  was  then  read  by  Professor  S.  Porter,  of  the 
National  Deaf-Mute  College ;  subject — 

THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  GRAMMAR. 

The  study  of  grammar  is  usually  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
common  English  education.  If  it  be  such  in  reality,  it  ought  clearly  to 
have  a  place  in  the  full  course  in  our  primary  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  This  study  does  in  no  way  become  of  less  value  through 
the  want  of  hearing  and  speech ;  on  the  contrary,  its  importance  is 
enhanced  for  those  who  labor  under  this  deprivation.  The  end  and 
use  of  grammar,  at  least  as  a  branch  of  common  education,  have  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  better  understanding  and  the  more  complete  mastery 
of  language  to  be  gained  thereby;  and,  in  the  education  of  the  deaf- 
mute  the  great  problem  is  how  best  and  most  fully  to  impart  to  him  the 
knowledge  of  language.  It  being  thus  taken  for  granted  that  grammar 
shall  be  taught,  the  questions  arise :  When,  how,  and  how  far  %  That  is,  at 
what  period  in  the  course,  by  what  methods  and  means,  and  to  what 
extent,  shall  grammar  be  taught  to  the  deaf-mute  %  Each  of  these  ques- 
tions involves  considerations  which  trench  upon  the  domain  of  the  others, 
but  still  we  had  best  take  them  up  separately  and  treat  of  them  one  by 
one. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  plan  I  shall  lay  down  is  not  one 
to  be  followed  as  an  absolute  rule,  and  will  indeed,  of  necessity,  be  pro- 
pounded in  terms  somewhat  indefinite.  Like  every  other  general  plan 
of  instruction,  it  must  needs  be  subject  to  modifications  in  practice, 
especially  in  accommodation  to  the  varying  ages  and  capacities  of 
pupils. 

I.  First,  as  to  the  time  ivhen  grammar  should  be  taught,  the  plan  I  would 
advocate  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Instruction  in  grammar  should  be  commenced  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  course,  and  the  subject  should  be  unfolded  by  degrees  as  the 
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pupil  advances  in  the  acquisition  of  language.  The  reasons  for  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner  are  : 

1.  The  elementary  principles  of  grammar  are  easy  of  apprehension. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  for  instance,  in  making  the  pupil  understand  at 
a  very  early  stage  tiie  distinctions  of  noun  and  verb  and  adjective,  the 
difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb,  and  between  the 
8  ibject  and  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb.  As  fast  as  he  gets  the  prac- 
tical mastery  of  the  forms  of  expression  which  involve  these  grammati- 
cal categories,  just  so  fast  can  he,  without  difficulty,  be  made  to  under 
stand  the  grammatical  distinctions  and  relations.  As  he  proceeds  to 
the  use  of  prepositions,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  of  pronouns  of  the 
several  sorts,  each  step  in  grammatical  acquisition,  taken  in  the  proper 
order  and  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  precedes,  will  be  taken 
without  difficulty.  And  so  it  will  be  if,  throughout  the  course,  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  be  carried  on  hand  in  hand  with  the  other  instruction 
in  language.  The  variations  of  gender,  number,  person,  case,  tense, 
mood,  and  voice,  present  no  difficulties  to  hinder  a  clear  understanding 
of  their  nature  and  relations,  and  of  the  rules  concerning  them,  when 
once  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur  is  apprehended 
and  it  is  seen  how  the  sense  is  affected  by  the  change  of  a  word  from 
one  form  to  another,  or  the  transfer  from  one  grammatical  place  in  the 
sentence  to  another.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  are  in 
themselves  easy  of  apprehension,  and  their  application  is  easy  so  far  as 
we  have  to  do  with  regular  constructions  in  simple  and  plain  accordance 
with  these  principles. 

Elliptical  and  idiomatic  forms,  and  expressions  involving  nice  and 
difficult  points  for  grammatical  analysis,  are  not  indeed  to  be  wholly 
excluded  from  the  lessons;  for  we  wish  the  pupil  to  learn  the  language 
as  employed  in  common  usage.  But,  without  undertaking  here  to  pre- 
scribe the  ways  and  methods  of  dealing  with  such  cases,  it  will  suffice 
to  observe  that  there  will  remain  examples  enough  of  constructions  that 
are  perfectly  regular,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  familiar- 
izing to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  leading  principles  of  grammar. 

2.  While  grammatical  principles  are  severally  easy  to  be  apprehended, 
they  cannot  at  once  be  made  familiar  to  the  mind.  The  repeated  appli- 
cation of  a  principle  in  numerous  individual  instances  is  necessary  to 
bring  it  under  complete  mastery.  Time  is  requisite  thus  to  incorporate 
it  as  a  part  of  the  mental  furniture.  Time  and  practice  are  required 
upon  each  point  before  taking  the  next  step  in  advance.  By  proceeding 
in  the  way  thus  indicated,  the  whole  ground  may  be  made  to  lie  plain 
and  clear  before  the  mind,  when  otherwise  all  would  be  involved  in  con- 
fusion and  perplexity. 

The  acquirement  of  language  by  the  deaf-mute  is  of  necessity  a  grad- 
ual process.  Language  is  presented  to  him  at  first  in  its  simplest  and 
most  easily  apprehensible  forms,  and  from  these,  when  taught  as  he 
should  be,  he  ascends  step  by  step,  encountering  one  by  one  the  points 
to  be  acquired,  and  taking  them  in  such  order  as  will  best  conduce  to 
their  ready  and  thorough  acquisition.  Each  new  form  of  words  which 
he  thus  acquires  will,  setting  aside  no w  the  exceptional  idioms,  involve  a 
new  grammatical  principle,  or  a  new  modification  of  one  already  pre- 
sented. While  he  is  learning  the  meaning  of  words  and  combinations, 
and  gaining  the  ability  to  employ  them,  Ave  have,  supposing  the  atten- 
tion to  be  turned  in  that  direction,  the  time  which  is  requisite  to  make 
him  familiar  with  the  points  of  grammar  involved.  Thus,  if  we  can  say 
no  more  than  that  such  attention  to  the  grammar  will  bring  no  inter- 
ference or  obstruction  in  regard  to  the  acquirement  of  the  language,  the 
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gain  to  be  realized  is  immense ;  we  at  least  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
and  save  all  the  time  that  a  separate  study  of  grammar  at  a  later  period 
would  require. 

3.  The  order  in  which  grammatical  principles  will  in  this  way  come 
up  to  be  taught  is  the  right  order.  We  shall  understand  this  the  better 
the  more  deeply  we  explore  the  foundations  upon  which  language  rests 
as  a  grammatical  structure,  and  the  more  intimate  knowledge  we  have 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  superstructure  is  built  up  upon  these  founda- 
tions. 

Language,  we  know,  is  a  growth,  a  thing  of  gradual  development. 
And  the  science  of  language  can  neither  be  taught  nor  understood  with- 
out a  more  or  less  distinct  reference  to  this  fact.  Grammar  has  its  basis 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  the  modes  of  thought.  As  things  in  their 
concrete  and  sensible  forms  are  the  first  to  impress  themselves  on  the 
mind,  and  to  demand  expression  in  language;  as,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  language  could  in  its  origin  have  given  expression  to  thought  only 
by  taking  the  objects  of  thought  under  such  forms,  it  is  here  we  are  to 
look  for  the  foundations  of  grammar.  For  example,  the  substantive  was 
at  first  the  name  of  a  concrete  substantial  thing,  of  an  object  presenting 
itself  to  the  senses  as  a  thing  having  a  separate  and  permanent  existence 
in  space.  The  verb,  again,  was  a  word  denoting  an  action  or  event,  a 
something  taking  place  in  time,  some  action  or  change  of  which  a  sub- 
stantial thing  was  the  subject.  The  adjective  was  a  word  for  a  quality 
or  attribute,  permanent  rather  than  transient,  by  which  some  substantial 
things  are  distinguished  from  others.  The  pronoun  was  a  substitute  for 
a  gesture  pointing  out  a  thing  as  here  or  there.  The  prepositions  were 
added  to  denote  local  relations  of  things  to  each  other  as  at  rest,  and 
relations  of  direction  as  in  motion. 

There  is  nothing  here  in  conflict  with  the  commonly  received  theory 
that  both  verbs  and  nouns  originated  in  verbal  roots,  or  rather  in  roots 
which  were  neither  noun  nor  verb,  but  were  directly  expressive  of  actions 
or  phenomena.  What  I  mean  is,  that  whenever  the  distinction  between 
noun  and  verb  came  into  existence  it  had  the  foundation  I  have  indicated. 
A  noun  substantive  was  a  name  for  a  being  or  thing,  and  verbs  were 
words  appropriated  to  actions  and  events  ;  and  from  these  diverse  uses 
came  all  the  characteristics  which  we  know  as  appertaining  respectively 
to  the  noun  and  to  the  verb  as  distinct  parts  of  speech,  and  this  by  a 
process  not  difficult  to  trace. 

The  leading  use  of  language  being  to  affirm  something,  and  actions  and 
events  being  the  first  things  to  be  affirmed,  the  affirmative  function 
naturally  becomes  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  verb :  the  expression  of 
a  mode  of  thought  is  thus  superadded  to  the  mere  indication  of  the  action 
or  event  as  an  object  of  thought.  And  as  the  action  or  event  sometimes 
demands  expression  as  a  thing  supposed,  or  contingent,  or  possible,  or 
desired,  and  the  like,  and  as  the  specification  of  time  is  ordinarily  import- 
ant in  reference  to  actions  and  events,  hence  arise  the  variations  of  mood 
and  tense  as  peculiarities  of  the  verb.  The  verb  having  thus  become 
distinguished  as  the  affirming  word,  and  as  a  word  subject  to  certain 
modifications,  does  not  continue  to  be  confined  to  actions  and  events; 
but  anything  whatever  that  can  be  affirmed  of  a  subject,  be  it  a  relation 
or  a  condition,  or  be  it  the  very  general  attribute  of  existence,  or  merely 
the  relation  of  being  posited  as  the  subject  of  a  predicated  attribute, 
may  be  expressed  by  a  verb.  Again,  as  it  would  be  concrete,  substantial 
things  that  in  the  first  instance  would  be  designated  as  the  subjects  of 
which  actions  and  events  were  to  be  affirmed,  or  as  objects  affected 
thereby  or  concerned  therein,  this  designative  function  would  become 
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the  leading  characteristic  of  the  substantive  whenever  distinguished 
from  the  verb  as  a  part  of  speech,  and  this  whether  the  distinction  be 
indicated  by  form  and  inflection,  or  simply  by  position  in  the  sentence. 
This  done,  the  way  is  prepared  for  expressing  in  the  form  of  a  substantive 
any  object  of  thought,  however  different  it  may  be  from  an  independent 
permanently  existing  substance,  and  however  far  removed  from  the  con- 
crete and  the  sensible,  whenever  it  becomes  requisite  or  convenient  to 
designate  the  same  as  a  subject  of  predication  or  as  an  object  of  relation. 

What  I  am  here  aiming  at  is  to  set  forth  clearly  the  principle  which  is 
the  only  key  to  a  correct  understanding  of  grammar;  the  only  clue, 
indeed,  to  guide  in  its  construction  as  a  science ;  a  principle  to  which 
reference  should  be  had  in  every  definition,  rule,  and  exposition.  AVe 
have,  to  begin  with,  objects  of  thought  presenting  themselves  for  expres- 
sion in  forms  of  the  more  obvious  and  obtrusive  sort,  and  under  the  modes 
of  thought  which  they  naturally  and  respectively  tend  to  assume ;  and 
through  them  we  have  certain  artificial  forms  of  language  fixed  and 
determined.  In  them  we  have  the  types  from  which  the  several  gram- 
matical categories  and  their  modifications  have  been  taken,  as  a  mould  is 
made  from  a  pattern;  but  the  moulds  thus  produced  are  capable  of 
receiving,  and  do  actually  receive  and  accommodate  to  themselves,  mate- 
rials of  altogether  another  sort  from  the  patterns  upon  which  they  were 
shaped. 

Now,  the  order  of  development  in  language  itself,  which  thus  controlled 
the  upbuilding  of  its  grammatical  structure,  corresponds  so  closely  to  the 
order  which  will  best  be  followed  in  imparting  to  the  deaf-mute  a  know- 
ledge of  language  as  to  furnish  a  weighty  reason  in  favor  of  teaching 
him  grammar  at  the  same  time  and  by  parallel  steps.  For  he  may  thus 
not  only  be  more  readily  and  easily  inducted  into  a  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, but  will  obtain  a  more  thorough  and  satisfactory  understanding 
of  them  than  would  in  any  other  way  be  possible. 

In  most,  if  not  in  all  of  our  institutions,  grammar  is  taught  more  or 
less  thoroughly  on  the  general  plan  which  I  am  advocating.  The  dis- 
advantage and  the  loss,  were  instruction  in  this  branch  wholly  deferred 
to  a  late  period  in  the  course,  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  whose  expe- 
rience as  instructors  has  acquainted  them  with  the  difficulties  which  the 
study  presents  to  such  semi-mutes  as  come  to  the  institution  already  able 
to  read  and  write,  but  wholly  untaught  in  grammar.  We  who  have  been 
familiar  with  grammatical  principles  as  far  back  as  our  memories  run, 
cannot  well  realize  the  very  considerable  difficulties  the  study  must 
involve  for  one  to  whom  all  ideas  on  the  subject  are  new  and  strange. 
To  master  the  subject  is,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a  work 
of  time,  and  when  the  right  order,  and  with  the  requisite  time  upon  each 
step,  cannot  be  secured,  the  task  is  rendered  far  more  formidable.  Take, 
for  example,  the  word  delight  in  such  a  sentence  as  "A  dutiful  son  is  the 
delight  of  his  parents."  Of  what  part  of  speech  is  delight  f  If  the 
learner  finds  a  verb  defined  (supposing  him  to  be  using  a  text-book)  as 
"a  word  used  to  express  the  action  or  stats  of  a  subject,"  may  he  not 
say  that  "delight"  expresses  the  "state  of  a  subject?"  Or,  if  the  verb 
be  defined  as  an  affirming  word,  "is  the  delight"  affirms  as  truly  as  does 
"  is  delighted,"  which  we  call  a  verb.  Bat  suppose  "  delight"  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  noun,  in  what  case  is  it?  "Is  the  delight"  may  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  in  sense  of  gives  delight.  And  why  not  say  that  "is" 
here  means  gives,  as  well  as  to  say  that  "delight"  here  means  cause  of 
delight?  In  fact,  not  only  is  it  a  common  thing  for  beginners  to  mistake 
sometimes  a  predicate  nominative  for  an  objective  case,  but  I  have 
known  in  more  than  one  instance  a  well-instructed  and  generally  accu- 
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rate,  but  late-taught  student,  to  be  caught  tripping  in  the  same  fashion. 
In  saying  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  or  "knowledge  is  power,"  it  is 
not  indeed  quite  easy  to  see  policy  to  be  the  same  thing  as  honesty,  or 
knowledge  the  same  as  power;  for  we  can  say  as  well,  honesty  is  dictated 
by  sound  policy,  or,  knowledge  confers  power,  in  which  case  the  two 
words  would  not  "refer"  or  be  applied  to  the  same  thing. 

4.  But  we  do  not  stop  here.  The  teaching  of  grammar  in  the  way  here 
recommended  and  under  the  methods  to  be  presently  explained  will  not 
only  be  no  hinderance,  and  hence  an  obvious  saving  of  time,  but  will  be 
a  positive  assistance  in  the  imparting  of  language  as  a  practical  attain- 
ment. The  convenience  of  a  reference  to  grammatical  principles  in 
pointing  out  and  correcting  errors  in  composition,  and  then  in  the  expla- 
nation of  passages  which  the  pupil  does  not  readily  comprehend — the 
advantage  of  this  means  of  indicating  the  relations  of  the  words — will  be 
recognized  at  once  by  every  teacher,  upon  recurring  to  his  own  experience. 
Upon  this  point  experience  is  the  only  decisive  test,  and  the  only  argu- 
ment I  shall  adduce  will  be  an  appeal  to  experience.  As  the  help  of 
grammar  is  rarely,  if  ever,  wholly  dispensed  with  in  any  of  our  institu- 
tions, we  have  few  opportunities  of  applying  this  test,  except  in  the  com- 
parison of  more  and  less.  But  I  recollect  an  instance  under  my  own 
observation,  to  which,  as  it  made  a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind  in 
relation  to  the  matter  in  question,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  referring.  It 
was  that  of  a  lad  of  far  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  docility,  who 
had  been  under  private  instruction,  conducted  in  an  unsystematic  man- 
ner, for  some  time  before  he  became  connected  with  any  of  our  public 
institutions.  The  habits  thus  formed  seemed  to  cling  to  him  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, so  that  when  he  had  got  on  to  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  in  the 
institution  he  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  idea  that  the  combination  of 
words  in  sentences  was  to  be  regulated  by  any  other  law  than  the  caprice 
of  the  person  employing  them.  It  would  indeed  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  his  mind  was  absolutely  in  that  state  which  we  sometimes  find  in  deaf- 
mutes,  in  which  words  enough  are  known,  but  with  no  idea  of  a  sentence  as 
anything  but  an  agglomeration  of  signs  that  have  no  other  function  than 
to  express  what  they  may  separately  suggest.  But  he  was  so  near  to  this 
that  he  had  no  clear  conviction  opposed  to  such  an  idea,  and  beyond  a 
certain  limited  range  proceeded  practically  with  no  other  guide.  When, 
at  length,  he  came  to  the  study  of  grammar  with  one  of  the  common 
English  Grammars  as  a  text-book,  light  broke  upon  him,  and  order  began 
to  spring  up  out  of  the  chaos.  The  great  point  gained  seemed  to  be  that 
he  thus  got  a  distinct  impression  of  the  fact  that  words  are  everywhere 
and  always  under  the  restriction  of  certain  laws  of  combination.  He 
was  thus  set  as  it  were  upon  the  right  track  :  a  new  direction  was  given 
to  his  efforts,  which  were  speedily  and  ever  after  fruitful  of  better  results. 
I  could  not  doubt  that  he  had  lost  much  for  the  want  of  that  earlier 
indoctrination  which  he  would  have  obtained  had  he  been  taught  at  first 
in  the  manner  usually  followed  in  our  public  institutions. 

5.  Finally,  in  reference  to  the  development  and  training  of  the  intellect, 
there  must  be  an  advantage  in  the  course  here  recommended,  provided 
it  is  on  other  grounds  admissible.  Instruction  so  conducted  will  culti- 
vate habits  of  accurate  discrimination  and  strengthen  the  power  of  appre- 
hending and  applying  general  principles;  and  this  in  a  gradual  manner 
and  by  easy  steps,  so  as  not  to  bring  too  great  a  strain  upon  minds  of 
ordinary  capacity,  even  though  immature  in  age  and  wholly  undisciplined 
at  the  outset.  This  training  and  development  of  the  faculties  is  not  only 
a  good  in  itself,  but  will  indirectly,  as  well  as  in  the  more  direct  and 
obvious  way  already  referred  to,  contribute  to  ready  and  thorough  pro- 
ficiency in  the  acquisition  of  language. 
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II.  Next,  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  instruction  in  gTaminar  is  to 
be  conducted,  it  should  be  here  remarked  that  what  I  am  about  to  .say  is 
presupposed  in  what  I  have  laid  down  under  the  previous  head,  and  that 
the  validity  of  the  arguments  I  have  just  adduced  must  depend  in  great 
part  upon  what  I  am  here  about  to  recommend.  One  method  may  admit 
I  of  being  worked  so  that  what  I  have  said  shall  prove  true,  while  of 
another  the  operation  would  of  necessity  be  quite  the  reverse. 

1.  One  feature  of  the  method  which  I  think  preferable  is  that,  while 
the  grammar  is  to  be  carried  on  pari  passu  with  the  lessons  in  language, 
still  the  grammar  shoidd  be  kept  in  the  background.  It  should  follow 
modestly  behind  as  a  subordinate  instead  of  taking  the  lead  as  the  main 
thing. 

Language  should  be  taught,  even  from  the  outset,  as  meaning  some- 
thing, as  used  for  some  definite  purpose,  which  should  in  all  cases  be 
clearly  apprehended  by  the  learner  :  he  shoidd  be  made  to  understand  it 
as  expressing  some  thought,  and  not  merely  as  suggesting  objects  to  the 
mind,  and  still  less  as  fulfilling  its  purpose  when  put  together  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  formulas  and  rules  or  after  certain  models.  It  seems 
to  me  important  that  the  pupil  should  have  this  idea  and  the  resulting 
habits  impressed  upon  him  at  the  very  commencement,  and  should  carry 
it  on  with  him  at  every  step  ;  and  that  the  lessons  prepared  for  him  and 
the  whole  method  of  instruction  shoidd  be  such  as  will  tend  to  this  result. 

A  reference  to  grammar  shoidd  indeed  underlie  the  course  of  lessons 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  proper  gradation  in  the  introduction  of  new 
classes  of  words  and  new  modes  of  construction ;  but  still  the  lessons 
in  language  may  be,  and,  as  I  think,  should  be,  of  such  a  sort  that  the 
whole  method  of  instruction  may  be  properly  characterized  as  a  natural 
in  distinction  from  a  grammatical  method. 

In  teaching  the  lessons,  the  first  thing  is  for  the  pupil  to  commit  them 
to  memory,  and  to  be  made  to  understand  the  meaning  of  each  complete 
expression  of  thought  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  several  words  that  enter 
into  it ;  the  meaning  being  explained,  not  only  by  signs,  but  with  the  aid 
of  supplemental  exercises  illustrative  of  the  words. 

After  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  has  in  this  way  been  provided, 
then  may  come  in  the  grammatical  analysis.  As  the  pupil  advances,  I 
would  not  say  that,  when  a  new  form  of  language  is  introduced,  atten- 
tion should  not  be  directed  at  all  to  the  fact  that  it  involves  a  new  gram- 
matical point,  but  that,  in  general  and  in  the  main,  the  instruction  in 
grammar  should  be  conducted  by  way  of  resume,  after  a  supply  of  mate- 
rial has  been  furnished  and  well  mastered  so  far  as  concerns  a  practical 
understanding  of  the  language. 

2.  It  follows  froni  this,  a  fortiori,  that  the  instruction  in  grammar 
should  be  noway  anticipative  of  the  progress  actually  made  in  language. 
The  grammatical  knowledge  will  thus  have  to  come  piecemeal,  and  be 
fragmentary  under  the  scientific  point  of  view  almost  to  the  last,  only 
by  degrees  approximating  a  complete  and  rounded  form,  as  step  by  step 
the  attainments  in  language  become  more  and  more  complete.  As  fast 
as  materials  are  gained,  they  may  be  set  in  their  proper  place  in  the  sys- 
tem: as  fast,  for  instance,  as  pronouns  are  taught,  they  may  be  taken 
out  and  set  down  together  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  class  of  words,  and 
as  sub-divided  into  different  sorts;  and  each  one  with  its  variations 
according  to  declension,  as  last  as  these  variations  occur  in  the  language 
lessons ;  and  so  with  the  verb,  the  variations  of  tense  and  mode  and 
voice  may  be  set  down  and  arranged  as  fast  as  they  come  up  in  actual 
use  in  the  lessons,  and  thus  the  paradigm  of  conjugation  be  gradually 
built  up. 
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3.  Another  point  closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  is  that  the  drill 
of  parsing,  or  other  formal  exercises  pertaining  to  grammar,  which  con- 
sume time  and  divert  attention  from  the  acquirement  of  language  itself, 
should  not  be  prematurely  introduced.  Pupils  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  who  are  expert  in  parsing  and  skilful  to  point  out  with  a  just  dis- 
crimination the  syntactical  relations  in  sentences  the  meaning  of  which 
they  apprehend,  who,  when  they  attempt  to  write,  will  rarely  compose  a 
sentence  which  could  be  parsed  by  the  best  grammarian  in  the  world. 
And  this  so  happens  because  time  which  should  have  been  spent  in  giv- 
ing them  an  actual  mastery  of  language  has  been  employed  upon  the 
technics  of  grammar.  Such  knowledge  is  not  indeed  lost :  it  bears  fruit 
in  time,  if  time  is  left  afterwards  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Still,  there 
is  thus  on  the  whole  a  sad  waste  of  time,  because  things  are  taken  out 
of  their  proper  order.  In  the  erection  of  a  building,  the  scaffolding 
should  ordinarily  not  go  up  quite  as  fast  as  the  building  itself,  and  by 
no  means  any  faster,  and  this  for  more  reasons  than  one.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  scaffolding  should  depend  mainly  on  the  building  for  its 
own  support ;  and  then,  it  would  be  a  great  waste  of  labor  and  expense, 
and  besides  quite  needlessly  delay  the  progress  of  the  building,  to  carry 
up  the  scaffolding  first  and  the  building  afterwards. 

4.  Grammatical  terms — that  is,  the  names  for  the  parts  of  speech  and 
their  subdivisions,  properties,  and  modifications — should  not  be  taught  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  instruction;  as  we  have  convenient  substitutes, 
which  will  presently  be  mentioned.  As  the  pupil  advances,  it  may  be 
well  to  make  him  acquainted  with  them  from  time  to  time  one  after 
another,  as  the  teacher  may  find  convenient  and  expedient. 

5.  Definitions,  explanations,  and  rules,  embodied  in  words,  should  be 
wholly  dispensed  with  till  a  late  period  in  the  course,  and  for  all  in  the 
primary  institutions  except  the  most  advanced  classes. 

The  definitions  are  unnecessary  to  make  the  terms  understood,  or  the 
notions  which  the  terms  represent.  They  are,  many  of  them,  usually  if 
not  necessarily,  inadequate  at  the  best,  serving  but  to  confound  and 
mislead  so  far  as  they  bring  any  comprehension.  To  superadd  the  diffi- 
culties of  definitions  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  in  the  case  of 
learners,  deaf-mutes  or  others,  who  by  mental  development  and  knowledge 
of  language  are  in  no  degree  prepared  to  apprehend  them,  is  preposterous 
in  the  extreme.  Correct  grammatical  notions  are  undoubtedly  gained 
by  learners  in  general  not  so  much  through  the  definitions  as  in  spite  of 
them.  The  rules  of  syntax  are  of  some  practical  use;  but  the  pupils  of 
our  primary  institutions  should  not  be  burdened  with  these  till  they 
reach  the  most  advanced  classes,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  put  into  their 
hands  some  compendious  text-book  upon  grammar. 

6.  Etymology  will  not  go  before  syntax,  but  the  two  will  be  taught 
in  conjunction.  The  plan  as  already  expounded  necessarily  involves 
this  feature;  and  this  is,  indeed,  the  right  way  for  introducing  learners, 
of  whatever  class,  to  their  first  knowledge  of  grammar.  It  is  so  for  the 
reason  that  etymology  has  mostly  no  meaning  apart  from  syntax,  ety- 
mological distinctions  having  their  foundation  almost  wholly  in  syntac- 
tical relations. 

7.  As  substitutes  for  grammatical  terms  and  for  parsing  in  the  usual 
form,  we  may  employ — 

(1.)  Manual  or  gestural  signs  for  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  proper- 
ties and  modifications.  Such  signs  are  in  common  use  in  our  American 
institutions,  and  I  need  not  here  describe  them.  All  the  explanations 
in  regard  to  the  relations  of  words  in  sentences  for  which  there  will  be 
occasion  can  be  given  easily  and  perfectly  by  the  language  of  signs. 
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(2.)  We  have  a  special  device  in  a  set  of  marks,  called  grammatical 
symbols,  of  which  more  or  less  use  is  made  in  most  if  not  all  of  our  insti- 
tutions. It  so  happens  that  two  different  sets  ot  such  symbols  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  them  was  devised  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Hartford  Asylum  by  instructors  in  that  institution.  Upon  this  some 
improvements  were  engrafted  by  my  predecessor,  Professor  Storrs,  now 
of  Hartford,  which  give  it  a  more  systematic  completeness ;  and  in  this 
shape  it  is  now  employed  here  and  also  at  Hartford. 

The  other  set  referred  to  was  brought  out  originally  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
now  president  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  his  Analytic  Grammar, 
with  symbolic  illustrations,  published  in  New  York  in  1830,  and  prepared 
while  the  author  was  an  instructor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  and  is  now  in  use  at  that  institution,  and  some  others 
as  well.  A  full  description  of  it  by  I.  L.  Peet,  the  present  principal  of 
that  institution,  may  be  found  in  his  paper  on  Grammatical  Symbols, 
published  among  the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb,  which  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  1853. 

These  symbols  may  be  employed  in  various  ways,  which  need  not  here 
be  all  particularly  pointed  out.  Whan  placed  over  the  words  in  a  sen- 
tence, they  not  only  represent  their  grammatical  class  and  modifications, 
but  by  the  aid  of  connecting  lines  they  may  indicate  the  syntactical  rela- 
tions of  the  words.  They  may  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  formulas 
for  explanatory  reference  or  for  exercises  in  composition. 

(3.)  Grammatical  diagrams.  The  design  of  this  method  of  representa- 
tion is  to  picture  to  the  eye  the  syntactical  relations  in  sentences,  and 
more  especially  those  relations  which  are  brought  to  view  in  what,  in 
our  modern  grammars,  goes  under  the  name  of  sentence-analysis. 

The  method  of  diagrams  as  in  use  in  this  institution  is  the  invention 
of  Professor  Storrs,  originated  by  him  soire  years  ago.  It  differs  in  im- 
portant features  from  that  which  we  find  in  the  English  Grammar  by  S. 
W.  Clark,  (New  York,  1857,)  and  in  the  Grammatical  Diagrams  defended 
and  improved,  by  Fred.  S.  Jewel,  (New  York,  1867,)  and  is  on  several 
accounts  decidedly  preferable  to  that.  As  given  below,  it  appears  with 
some  slight  modifications,  which  in  my  use  of  it  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  introduce. 

It  should  be  observed  that  to  the  diagram  we  usually  add  the  symbols, 
placing  them  over  their  respective  words  and  outside  of  the  line  of  the 
diagram. 
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The  improved  set  of  the  Hartford  symbols  are  as  follows  : 


Noun  J_    Yerb  transitive  

Pronoun  J_    Yerb  intransitive . . .    V3 

Adjective  ~J~    Yerb  passive  

Adverb  ~J~    Yerb  progressive  

Verb  Y    Indicative  mood   Y" 

Preposition  xi     Subjunctive  mood  -~Y^ 

Conjunction  ^    Potential  mood  

Interjection   J      Imperative  mood   )/ 

Infinitive   -^l! 

Proper  noun    J_    Participle   Y 

Common  noun    J_    Participle  as  noun   X 

Eelative  pronoun  J_    Present  tense     Y 

Noun  (and  pronoun  in  like        Past  tense     V 

manner,)  of  the  Nominative  v  /* 

,  case  _      Future  tense   V 

Possessive  case  _L    Present  perfect  tense   Y 

Objective  case  X    Past  perfect  tense  

Independent  case  _L    future  perfect  tense   V 

Masculine  gender  _L    Yerb  singular   V 

Feminine  gender  J_    Verb  plural   V" 

Common  gender  _L  Yerb  first  Person V 

Neuter  gender  jL    Verb  second  person   \f 

First  person  J__    Verb  third  person  

Second  person  j_  AdJective  (and  adverb  in 

like  manner)  of  the  Com- 
Third  person  _L       parative  degree    | 

Singular  number  _]__,    Superlative  degree   'T™ 

Plural  number    _L 


Example  of  symbols  applied : —  John  walks. 
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Examples  of  grammatical  diagrams. 
(1.)  (2.) 


birds  fly 


cows  eat 


grass 


1 

cows  eat 
1 

V 

grass 

(3.) 


(4.) 


(5.) 


I 

leaves 

fall 

men 

men 

I  1 
book 

lies 

1 

of, 

1 

the 


I 

dead 


silently  j 


1 

+ 

1 

of 

V 

wisdom 

of  I 


+ 


wisdom 


John's 


1 

on 



V 

table 

(6.) 


(7.) 


f 
the 


steps      are  ordered  | 

I  I 


+  + 


the 

V 

by 

V 

1 

man  ; 

Lord 

1 

God 

1 

created 

V 

V 

heavens 

)  and  ( 

earth 

in  | 

i 

1 

+ 

1 

+ 

1  V 

1 

1 

beginning!     !  the 


the 


I  I 
+  + 


good 


the 


the 


(9.) 


|  I 
he      will  come 

I  I 


(8.) 
■)  and  (- 


rain  descended 
I 


floods  came 

I 


the 


the 


I  he  is  invited 
I  I 


10  DD 
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(10.)  (11.) 


To  give 

V 

w  ill  do 

L  

money 

1 

 f  

alone 

(12.) 

(13.) 

he 

1         !  ! 
is  j  j 

it        made  j 
1  Iv 

4- 

1 

1  1 
+ 

we  expect 


good 

+ 

little 


)  that  ( 


(14.) 


I   be     will  come 

r  i 


(15.) 


he  \va3  made 


he  chasteoeth 
I 


t 


happy 


happy 


him 

by 

i 

Lord  loveth 
1 

4- 

it 

j  1 

1 

+ 

i 

whom 

the  ; 

Hampden  ) 


I  I  I 
4-4-4- 


Some 


I  •  I  I 
who  withstood 

I       I  Iv 


village 


with 

breast 

"1 
4- 

tyrant; 

TTT 

4-4-4- 


(16.) 

Milton  ) 

I 

4-4-4- 

 L ; 

1  Some 


mute 


dauntless 


of 

V 

fields  j 

Cromwell  may  rest  j 


guiltless!    j  Some  j  h 

T 


* 

V 

blood  : 

inglorious 


country 


the 


little 


his 
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-  Diagram  No.  1  shows  the  manner  of  representing  the  subject  nomina- 
tive with  its  verb.  In  No.  2  we  have  the  transitive  verb  with  its  objec- 
tive complement.  The  mode  of  attaching  other  modifiers  by  a  vertical 
line  is  shown  in  No.  3 ;  the  single  and  the  double  cross-lines  distinguish- 
ing them  respectively  as  adjective  and  adverbial.  In  several  others  we 
have  modifying  phrases  and  clauses  distinguished  in  a  similar  manner. 
Two  slightly  different  ways  of  connecting  the  preposition  with  its  ob- 
ject are  shown  in  No.  4.  In  No.  7  we  have  words  connected  by  a  con- 
junction. In  No.  8  we  have  co-ordinate  clauses  connected  ;  and  a  prin- 
cipal and  a  subordinate  clause  in  No.  9.  In  No.  10  we  have  for  the  sub- 
ject nominative  an  infinitive  with  objective  complement;  and  in  No. 
11  is  shown  a  convenient  mode  of  representing  substantive  clauses. 
Predicate  adjectives*and  predicate  nominatives  I  have  preferred  to  attach 
to  the  verb  in  the  manner  of  adjective  modifiers,  as  in  No.  12.  An  ad- 
jective in  the  factitive  relation,  as  also  predicate  accusatives,  I  attach 
in  the  like  manner  to  the  factitive  verb,  as  in  No.  13.  Thus,  when  the 
verb  is  made  passive,  the  adjective  or  the  noun  appears  still  attached 
to  the  verb  in  the  same  way  as  when  it  is  active,  as  is  shown  in  No.  14. 
Words  which  have  to  be  supplied  as  understood  may  be  enclosed  within 
dotted  lines,  as  in  No.  15. 

The  advantage  of  the  method  of*  diagrams  is  that  it  represents  each 
kind  of  relation  uniformly  in  the  same  manner,  however  various  may  be 
the  collocation  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  and  pictures  the  whole  to 
the  eye  in  a  distinct  and  orderly  shape.  This  way  of  reducing  the  sen- 
tence to  a  form  which  thus  exhibits  the  relations  of  the  parts,  under 
whatever  variable  and  complicated  arrangements  they  are  found  combined, 
tends  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  learner  upon  the  matter  of  sentence 
construction.  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  diagrams  helps  to  give  a  ready 
command  of  the  various  modes  of  construction  which  the  language  will 
admit.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  in  this  instrument  a  convenient  and 
a  perfect  test  of  a  pnpiPs  comprehension  of  a  sentence  so  far  as  the  con- 
struction is  concerned  ;  and  it  will  be  found  a  most  improving  exercise 
in  composition,  if  the  pupil  be  set  to  reconstruct  sentences  which  have 
been  analyzed  and  represented  by  diagrams. 

In  the  diagrams  we  bring  in  superficial  extension  to  take  the  place  of 
the  simply  linear  extension  to  which  we  are  limited  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  words.  Words  standing  in  line  or  uttered  in  succession  present  them- 
selves each  one  as  connected  immediately  only  with  one  preceding  and 
one  following.  By  the  diagrams  each  may  stand  connected  immediately 
with  any  number  of  others,  and  by  one  or  another  kind  of  connection. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  representation.  There  is  oidy  one 
thing  which  it  need  fail  to  represent  fully  and  perfectly — that  is,  the  em- 
phasis that  depends  upon  the  order  of  words  as  uttered  in  succession  ; 
and  even  this  might  be  compassed  by  simple  expedients  were  it  desira- 
ble to  do  so. 

III.  The  remaining  question,  under  the  division  of  my  subject,  viz.,  to 
what  extent  should  grammar  be  taught  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  hardly 
needs  a  separate  consideration  after  what  has  been  said  already.  For, 
it  follows  that  the  study  should  be  pursued  just  so  far,  and  no  farther, 
as  may  be  warranted  by  the  progress  made  in  language,  and  be  directly 
auxiliary  to  further  progress  in  the  same.  This  is,  at  least,  all  that  the 
primary  institute  can  be  expected  to  accomplish. 

As  for  the  college,  the  grammatical  instruction  there  given  need  not 
differ  materially  from  what  is  eligible  for  any  other  college,  provided  the 
student  comes  with  that  adequate  preparation  which  the  high-class  in 
the  primary  institution,  where  such  a  class  is  maintained,  should  aim  to  fur- 
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uisli.  To  the  student  so  prepared  it  belongs  to  the  college  to  impai  r  g 
broader  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  can  be  got  from  the 
drill  of  the  primary  school,  or  from  the  routine  of  what  commonly  goes 
under  the  name  of  English  grammar.  He  should  have  opened  to  him 
that  fuller  light  which  comes  from  a  comparison  of  the  English  with 
other  tongues,  and  from  some  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  it  has 
sprung  and  the  stages  of  development  through  which  it  has  passed.  He 
should  be  led  to  a  careful  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  meanings  of 
words  are  developed  from  the  radical  signification,  and  of  the  laws  that 
determine  the  Protean  transformations  which  the  meaning  of  a  word  not 
unfrequently  undergoes,  as  Avell  as  of  the  ways  in  which  the  external 
forms  are  built  up,  And  he  should  have  unfolded  to  him  those  principles, 
founded  in  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  nature  of  things,  which  underlie 
all  language  and  all  grammar.  The  instruction  in  grammar  and  the 
cognate  branches  of  study,  rightly  conducted,  may  be  expected  not  only 
to  aid  the  student  in  gaining  a  fuller  mastery  of  language  as  a  vehicle 
of  expression  and  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  in  becoming  qualified 
for  the  thorough  appreciation  and  discriminating  criticism  of  works  of 
literature,  but,  through  the  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  to  which 
it  will  make  him  accustomed,  will  it  accomplish  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant ends  of  scholarly  culture. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  remarks  and  illustrations  of  the  method  of 
teaching  by  means  of  symbols,  by  I.  L.  Peet  and  Professor  Porter. 
Mr.  Gillett  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  there  should  be  held,  from  time  to  time, 
general  conventions  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  holding  a  convention  either  next 
year  or  the  year  after. 

On  motion  of  I.  L.  Peet,  this  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  the 
president  appointed  I.  L.  Peet,  C.  Stone,  and  P.  G.  Gillett  to  act  as  said 
committee. 

Mr.  Stone  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference  it  is  desirable  to  sustain  a  periodical 
which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  our  profession,  and  which  may 
also  be  a  medium  for  communication  between  the  deaf-mute  institutions  of  our  country. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Talbot  the  above  resolution  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  Messrs  C.  Stone,  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  and  T.  Mclntire  were 
appointed. 

On  motion  of  E.  M.  Gallaudet  conference  adjourned  to  eight  o'clock 
Saturday  morning. 


Saturday  Mornino. 

The  conference  met  at  8  o'clock,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  in  the  chair.  Religious 
services  were  conducted  by  Revs.  Talbot  and  Turner. 

The  minutes  of  the  sessions  of  the  previous  day  were  read  and  approved, 

Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  stated  that  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  being  desirous  to  show 
her  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  had  placed  in  his  hands 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  afford  $10  for  each  institution  for  the  pur- 
chase of  some  memento  of  her  regard. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  B.  Talbot,  the  following  vote  of  thanks  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  conference  be  presented  to  Miss  Dorothy  L.  Dix,  in 
behalf  of  the  several  institutions  represented,  for  her  generous  donation. 
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Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  from  committee  on  convention,  reported  a  modified  res- 
olution, as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  there  should  be  held,  from  time  to  time, 
general  conventions  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that 
Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  of  Alabama,  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  of 
Connecticut,  Dr.  H.  W.  Milligan,  of  Wisconsin,  and  W.  O.  Connor,  of  Georgia,  be  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  arrangements  for  such  a  convention  either  in  the  year  1869  or  1870, 
and  to  issue  a  call  for  the  same,  inviting  all  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  and  principals  and  trus- 
tees of  institutions  to  assemble,  without  regard  to  the  methods  or  system  they  may  use  in  their 
labors.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Mclntire,  from  committee  on  periodical,  reported  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  expedient  to  sustain  a  periodical  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  that  to  this  end,  the  "American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  ought  to  be  revived  and  continued. 

Resolved,  That  an  executive  committee  of  five  persons  be  selected  to  serve  until  the  meeting 
of  the  next  convention,  with  power  to  appoint  an  editor,  fix  the  time,  number,  and  place  of 
publication,  and  do  all  other  things  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  foregoing  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  conference  pledge  their  influence  to  sustain  such  a 
periodical,  and  to  circulate  it  in  the  several  States  which  we  represent. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  following  gentlemen  appointed 
an  executive  committee  to  carry  them  out :  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  C.  Stone. 
I.  L.  Peet,  W.  J.  Palmer,  and  Thomas  Mclntire. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner  it  was  resolved — 

That  we  express  our  thanks  to  President  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  and  his  associates  in  the  National 
Deaf-Mute  College  and  Columbia  Institution,  for  calling  this  conference,  and  for  the  kind 
and  generous  hospitality  extended  to  us  while  here. 

President  Gallaudet  responded,  expressing  the  gratification  which  he 
felt  in  the  hearty  and  generous  manner  with  which  the  invitation  to 
come  hither  had  been  met,  and  for  the  harmonious  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  ;  also,  for  the  interest  expressed  in  the  peculiar  work  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  are  engaged.  He  referred 
to  the  relations  of  the  college  to  the  institutions,  the  necessity  for  the 
support  of  the  institutions,  the  friendships  that  had  been  strengthened 
by  this  meeting,  and  closed  by  invoking  the  choicest  blessings  upon  each 
and  all  members  of  the  conference. 

Dr.  Milligan  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  conference  are  tendered  to  Dr.  Nichols  and  his  able 
assistants  for  the  kind  courtesy  shown  to  us,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  dissolving  views,  which 
was  not  only  entertaining  but  profitable,  and  which  afforded  a  valuable  suggestion  that  may 
be  of  practical  utility  in  each  of  our  institutions. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  closing  this  interesting  conference  we  feel  it  eminently  fit  and  proper 
to  give  an  expression  of  the  gratification  it  has  afforded  us  to  have  with  us  our  venerable 
president,  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  and  that  we  tender  to  him  our  thanks  for  the  impartial  man- 
ner he  has  presided  over  our  deliberations,  and  that  we  offer  to  him  the  hospitality  of  our 
several  institutions,  and  hope  that  now  that  he  hasjretired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession he  may  visit  us  and  see  some  of  the  results *of  his  faithful  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  our  country. 

Adopted. 

An  informal  discussion  of  the  various  modes  of  conducting  religious 
exercises  in  the  institutions  then  followed,  which  was  engaged  in  by 
Messrs.  I.  L.  Peet,  Milligan,  Palmer,  Turner,  Gillett,  and  Bangs. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  conference  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  sec- 
retaries for  the  very  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  the  arduous 
duties  of  their  position  during  the  sessions  just  drawing  to  a  close. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Peet  read  portions  of  an  elementary  chemistry,  prepared  by 
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liis  brother,  and  suggested  that  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb  should  prepare  text-books. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  eonference  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  on  rising  to  declare  the  vote,  expressed  great  gratifi- 
cation in  meeting  those  present.  He  had  passed  not  a  short  time  in  the 
work  in  which  all  were  engaged.  Seventy-three  winters  had  shed  their 
snows  on  his  head,  and  he  was  reminded  by  the  infirmities  of  age  that 
he  might  never  meet  his  brethren  again  in  the  flesh.  He  had  no  regret 
that  he  had  engaged  in  this  work.  He  had  labored  with  good  intention , 
but  doubtless  with  many  mistakes.  He  rendered  thanks  for  the  con- 
sideration which  had  been  shown  to  him,  and  then  concluded  with  an 
impressive  prayer. 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Washington,  October  20,  1SG9. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869: 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1868, 

numbered   99 

Admitted  during  the  year   13 

Since  admitted   7 

Under  instruction  since  Julv  1.  1868   119 


One  has  been  expelled,  and  thirty- six  have  left,  the  number  now  under 
instruction  being  eighty-two.  Of  these,  fifty-five  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
United  States,  sixteen  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  three  by 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  eight  by  their  friends. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

No  prevailing  sickness  has  visited  the  institution  since  the  date  of  our 
last  report;  no  alarming  cases  of  illness  have  occurred;  death  has  not 
visited  our  household:  and,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  uniform  health 
has  reigned  throughout  the  establishment. 

For  this,  as  for  all  the  rich  blessings  with  which  the  year  has  been 
crowned,  we  desire  to  record  our  gratitude  to  that  Power  "  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

CHANGES  IN  CORPS  OF  OFFICERS. 

Eev.  Lewellyn  Pratt,  who,  for  four  years,  has  occupied  the  chair  of 
Natural  Science  in  the  college,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  accepted  a 
professorship  in  Knox  College,  and  the  acting  pastorate  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Galesburg.  Illinois. 

The  retirement  of  Professor  Pratt  from  our  faculty  is  most  deeply 
regretted  by  all  connected  with  the  college.  His  experience  in  the 
profession  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  his  high,  scholarly  attainments, 
his  marked  success  in  his  department,  made  him  most  valuable  as 
an  instructor;  his  calm  judgment  and  discretion,  coupled  with  a  deep 
insight  into  character,  gave  his  opinions  in  council  great  weight ;  while 
his  amiability  of  temper  and  unvarying  kindness  of  manner  drew 
towards  him  in  warm  affection  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated. 

Our  best  wishes  for  his  prosperity  and  success  follow  him  to  his 
enlarged  field  of  labor. 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  Professor  Pratt's  withdrawal  from  the 
faculty  has  not  as  yet  been  permanently  supplied.  A  temporary  pro- 
vision has,  however,  been  made  by  the  employment,  as  tutor,  of  Mr.  J. 
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B.  Hotchkiss,  B.,  A.  of  Connecticut,  who  graduated  with  honor  from 
our  college  in  June  last. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  the  institution 
has  in  no  essential  particular  differed  from  that  of  last  year. 

The  general  progress  of  the  students  and  pupils  has  been  satisfactory ; 
and,  while  some  have  made  less  advance  than  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  them,  the  great  majority  have  given  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  in  their 
diligent  attention  to  study,  and  their  successful  passing  of  the  stated 
examinations. 

THE  COLLEGE. 

On  the  23d  of  June  the  first  class  that  has  passed  through  our  entire 
college  course  was  graduated,  the  members  thereof  receiving  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  attestation  of  the  advance  they  had  made. 

The  exercises  of  commencement  were  held  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  in  Washington  5  and  so  important  are  they  deemed,  as  marking 
the  development  of  the  institution,  that  we  subjoin  hereto  a  detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day  as  an  essential  portion  of  our 
report  of  the  transactions  of  last  year. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  orations  of  the  graduating  class,  as 
affording,  so  far  as  such  productions  can  do,  evidence  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  their  authors. 

The  question  whether  deaf  mutes  can  successfully  undertake  a  college 
course  of  study  is  no  longer  an  open  one. 

And  with  the  settlement  of  this  has  been  answered  another  question, 
viz :  "  What  can  educated  deaf  mutes  do  %  v 

Our  graduating  class  consisted  of  three  young  men. 

One  of  these  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  in  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  has  at  the  same  time  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Coast  Survey  to  conduct  microscopic  examinations  of 
importance  to  the  public  service.  He  has  also,  during  the  summer, 
secured  a  patent  for  an  improved  microscope,  which  has  been  well 
spoken  of  by  men  of  science. 

Another  of  the  class,  already  referred  to  in  this  report  as  being  tem- 
porarily employed  as  tutor  in  our  college,  received  an  offer  of  a  position 
in  a  prominent  western  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  while  the 
third  has  entered  the  service  of  the  government,  in  the  Patent  Office, 
and,  for  his  marked  success  in  a  competitive  examination,  instituted  by 
the  Commissioner,  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant  examinership. 

No  stronger  evidence  is  needed  of  the  value  of  the  course  of  study 
afforded  in  our  college  than  the  fact  that  our  graduates  are  at  once  called 
to  honorable  positions  in  life,  of  a  rank  and  importance  not  heretofore 
to  be  aspired  to  by  deaf  mutes. 

Of  the  many  problems  presented  for  solution  within  the  domain  of 
social  science,  none  are  more  interesting  than  those  which  involve  the 
transmutation  of  a  non-productive  class  of  persons  into  a  producing 
class ;  hence  it  is  that  the  work  of  enlightening  the  deaf  and  dumb — a 
people  left  by  nature  in  a  state  of  pitiful  dependence — has  ever  excited 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  minds  of  philanthropists. 

A  century  ago  the  benevolent  world  was  justly  filled  with  admira- 
tion at  an  undertaking  which  showed  for  its  results  deaf  mutes  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  successful  mechanics.    The  elevation  thus 
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wrought  out  for  the  afflicted  class  was  great — well  worth  the  labor  aud 
treasure  involved. 

But  the  work  of  the  present  day,  in  the  institution  committed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  our  care,  has  advanced  far  beyond  the 
point  reached  in  past  generations. 

Members  of  a  class  once  denied  by  law  the  management  even  of  their 
own  affairs,  being  regarded  as  non  compos  mentis,  are  now,  by  the 
extended  course  of  training  afforded  them  in  our  college,  enabled  to 
compete  successfully  with  those  endowed  with  all  their  faculties  in  the 
comparatively  limited  arena  of  pure  intellectual  effort. 

The  former  pariahs  of  society  may  now  become  its  leaders;  those  who 
were  once  regarded  as  beyond  its  pale  may  now  reasonably  aspire  to  aid 
in  the  direction  of  its  sentiments  and  its  affairs. 

Of  the  triumphs  of  peace  achieved  by  civilized  governments,  few  can 
lay  claim  to  higher  consideration  than  this  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  taken  human  beings  from  the  ranks  of  the  mentally 
disabled  to  give  them  citizenship,  and  possible  leadership,  in  the  world 
of  science  and  letters. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  students  allowed  by  law  to  be  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  department  from  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  is  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  that  every  place  authorized  is  filled. 

Several  applications  for  admission  are  on  file  from  deaf  mutes  whose 
claims  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the  institution  are  as  well 
founded  as  those  of  any  of  the  twenty-five  now  here. 

Other  applications  will  surely  be  filed  during  the  present  year,  and 
the  dictates  of  simple  justice  would  seem  to  demand  that  these  should 
be  provided  for.  We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
existing  act  be  amended,  raising  the  number  of  students  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  now  under  review  will 
appear  from  the  following  detailed  statements. 

And  in  this  connection  we  would  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  dona- 
tion by  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conference  held  last  year, 
of  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  procuring  some  testi- 
monial of  her  regard  for  the  institution. 

The  money  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  our  library. 

I. — Support  of  the  institution. 

RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States   $33,  394  52 

State  of  Maryland  for  support  of  pupils   4,  466  66 

city  of  Baltimore  for  support  of  pupils   1,  500  00 

scholarships   600  00 

loan  First  National  Bank   3,000  00 

pupils  for  clothing    42  24 

board  and  tuition   770  00 

students  for  books   405  92 

work  done  in  shop   138  66 

damage  to  grounds  by  cattle   19  75 

potatoes  sold   9  00 

balance   4,201  47 


48,  548  22 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Balance  from  old  accounts   $1,064  85 

Expended  for  salaries  am1  wages   16,250  25 
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Expended  for  medical  attendance   $127  00 

medicine  and  chemicals   241  94 

fuel  and  light   3,  334  92 

oats  and  grain   314  23 

blacksmithing   99  14 

wagon  and  carriage  repairs   364  15 

harness  and  repairing   146  23 

freight   225  19 

queensware   Ill  34 

hardware   ]hi  r,r> 

clothing  and  dry  goods   510  20 

paints,  glass,  &c   124  14 

butter  and  eggs.   1, 751  67 

household  expenses,  vegetables,  &c   1,647  69 

books,  stationery,  and  printing   1,153  43 

repairs  on  buildings   622  93 

groceries   4,  417  57 

meats   5,523  42 

milk   829  39 

furniture  and  household  articles   604  54 

kitchen  utensils  and  repairing   109  93 

shoes  and  repairing   135  62 

whitewashing  and  papering   90  22 

music   45  00 

loan  and  interest  First  National  Bank   7,  095  33 

rent  of  safe   10  00 


48, 548  22 


II. — Erection  of  buildings. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  appropriation   $48,  000  00 

comptroller,  for  overpayment   28 


48,  000  28 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Balance  from  old  account   $1,971  95 

Paid  J.  G.  Naylor,  on  contracts   21, 162  28 

J.  G.  Naylor,  for  extra  work   541  37 

A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bro.,  for  plumbing  and  gas-fitting   2,253  70 

E.  S.  Friedrich,  for  services  as  supervising  architect   1, 000  00 

Vaux,  Withers  &  Co.,  for  preparing  plans  and  specifications   2,  000  00 

R.  H.  Goldsmith  &,  Co.,  for  steam-heating  apparatus   2,870  74 

for  wages  and  labor   1,  245  30 

M.  G.  Emery  &  Bro.,  for  stone  work  for  gateway   2,  375  <»i) 

for  building  materials   777  16 

for  lumber   448  86 

for  hardware   458  15 

for  furniture   5,039  68 

for  painting  and  frescoing   572  00 

for  lightning-rods   75  00 

for  drawing  instruments   37  65 

for  plastering   198  90 

Balance  due  the  United  States  July  1, 1869   4,  972  64 


48, 000  28 


III. — Increased  supply  of  Potomac  icater. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account   $1, 134  90 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bro.,  for  putting  up  water-pipes  and  other  fixtures 
in  buildings   $1, 134  90 
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TV. — Improvement  of  grounds. 

RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  appropriation   $3,600  00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Balance  from  old  account   $179  55 

Paid  for  grading   626  48 

draining   347  50 

fencing   1,218  34 

wages  and  labor   754  65 

plants   41  70 

Balance  due  the  United  States  July  1, 1869   431  78 


3,600  00 


ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries,  incidental  ex- 
penses, and  the  maintenance  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  United  States, 
forty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

For  the  completion  of  the  main  central  building  of  the  institution,  in 
accordance  with  plans  heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  ninety-four 
thousand  and  eighty-seven  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  work  on  the  inclosure  and  improvement  of  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  amount  asked  for  the  support  of  the  institution  is  based  on  a 
prospective  increase  of  one-third  in  the  number  of  our  government  bene- 
ficiaries, there  being  sixty  to  be  provided  for  this  year,  with  a  probability, 
amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  our  having  .eighty  or  upward  next 
year. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  in  accordance  with 
the  estimates  submitted  in  our  last  report  for  continuing  the  work  on 
our  buildings,  has  hindered  us  from  completing  a  much  needed  addition 
to  our  accommodations. 

The  main  central  building,  designed  to  furnish  the  permanent  kitchens, 
bake-rooms,  laundry,  dining-halls,  chapel,  and  lecture-rooms  of  the 
institution,  being  the  only  building  common  to  both  departments,  is  still 
incomplete;  portions  of  it  being  roofed  in,  with  the  center  section  uncov- 
ered, the  walls  thereof  lacking  several  feet  of  their  final  elevation. 

The  importance  of  rendering  this  building  fit  for  occupancy  at  an 
early  day  cannot  be  too  strongly  pressed.  Aside  from  the  inevitable 
injury  to  an  incomplete  building  more  or  less  exjDosed  to  the  weather, 
considerations  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  inmates  call  most 
urgently  for  the  finishing  of  the  building. 

The  estimate  submitted  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  completion  of 
the  building,  and  it  is  our  most  earnest  request  that  Congress  be  advised 
to  make  the  appropriation. 

The  importance  of  having  the  grounds  of  the  institution  properly 
inclosed  and  improved  needs  hardly  to  be  argued.  During  the  past 
year  a  substantial  entrance  gate  of  iron,  with  heavy  posts  of  Seneca 
stone,  has  been  erected;  and  on  either  side  of  this  a  low  wall  of  stone, 
similar  to  the  gate-posts,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  has  been  com- 
menced. The  continuation  of  this  wall  and  railing  along  our  entire 
front  is  a  most  desirable  improvement,  as  also  the  completion  of  the 
walks  and  drives  indicated  in  the  plans  submitted  in  our  ninth  annual 
report. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  propriety  of  making  the  appropriation  asked  in 
the  third  estimate  may  commend  itself  to  yon  and  to  Congress. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  contemplated  in  the  foregoing 
estimates,  there  will  remain  but  one  section  further  to  be  constructed  to 
complete  the  group  of  buildings. 

When  it  is  considered  that  nearly  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  appropriation  was  made  for  building  purposes,  and  that  during  all 
this  period  the  inmates  of  the  institution  have  been  subjected  to  great 
inconveniences,  always  cramped  for  room  in  one  department  or  another, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  unreasonable  that  the  directors  should 
urge  with  some  earnestness  the  speedy  completiou  of  a  work  the  support 
of  which  Congress  has  undertaken  from  the  year  of  its  inception. 

That  the  action  of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  institution  may 
be  readily  understood,  a  digest  is  hereto  appended  of  all  the  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  relating  to  the  institution,  from  the  date  of  its  legal  organization 
in  1857,  down  to  the  appropriation  for  its  support  during  the  present 
year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  President, 

Hon.  Jacob  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 
IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 

Mellville  Ballard,  B.  S  Maine. 

J.  Burton  Hotchkiss,  B.  A  Connecticut. 

Joseph  G.  Parkinson,  B.  A  New  Hampshire. 

SENIORS. 

William  L.  Bird  Connecticut. 

Samuel  T.  Greene  Maine. 

Louis  A.  Houghton  New  York. 

Robert  Patterson  Ohio. 

Louis  C.  Tuck  Massachusetts. 

SOPHOMORES. 

James  E.  Beller  New  York. 

Cyrus  Chambers  Iowa. 

Amos  G.  Draper  Illinois. 

Charles  B.  Hibbard  Michigan. 

William  L.  Hill  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  A.  Jones.   Wisconsin. 

William  B.  Lathrop  Georgia. 

John  N.  Lowry    Michigan. 

Robert  McGregor  Ohio. 

Frederick  L.  de  B.  Reid  New  York. 

John  W.  Scott  Pennsylvania. 

FRESHMEN. 

Robert  W.  Branch  North  Carolina. 

David  H.  Carroll  Ohio. 

John  Donnell  Wisconsin. 

Volantine  F.  Holloway  Indiana. 

Jacob  H.  Knoedler  Pennsylvania. 

William  J.  Nelson  New  York. 

David  S.  Rogers  South  Carolina. 

PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

William  M.  Allman  Michigan. 

Edward  L.  Chapin  ,  Dist.  Columbia. 

Milton  Bell  New  Jersey. 

Julius  C.  Dargan  South  Carolina. 

William  S.  Johnson  Georgia. 

John  H.  Lamme  Missouri. 

Willard  E.  Martin  Vermont. 

Lydia  A.  Mitchell  Maryland. 

Charles  G.  Rooks  Michigan. 

George  W.  Wakefield  Maine. 

IN  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

FEMALES. 

Mary  M.  Barnes  Dist.  Columbia. 

Justinia  Bevan  Maryland. 

Grace  A.  Freeman  Maryland. 

Sarah  A.  Gourley  Maryland. 
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Amanda  M.  Karnes  Maryland. 

Lydia  Leitner  Maryland. 

Caroline  Mades  Disk  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Maryland. 

Mary  E.  McDonald  Dist.  Columbia. 

Virginia  A.  Patterson  U.  8.  Army. 

Jane  Pimes  Maryland. 

Sarah  E.  Preston  Maryland. 

Georgiana  Pritchard  Ma  rylan  1 1 . 

Amelia  Riveaux  Dist.  Columbia. 

Josephine  Sardo  Dist,  Columbia. 

Sarah  J.  Wells  r  Maryland. 

Sophia  R.  Weller  Dist.  Columbia. 

MALES. 

Joseph  Barnes  Dist.  Columbia. 

James  D.  Bitzer*  Maryland. 

Julius  W.  Bissett  Maryland. 

Arthur  D.  Bryant  Dist.  Columbia. 

John  E.  Bull  Maryland. 

Edward  T.  Burns  Dist.  Columbia. 

Elmer  E.  Bntterbaugh  Dist.  Columbia. 

Edward  Carter  Dist.  Columbia. 

Edmund  Clark  Dist.  Columbia. 

John  Carlisle  Maryland. 

William  A  Connolly  ,  Dist.  Columbia. 

Charles  Dashiell  Maryland. 

William  F.  Deeble  Dist.  Columbia. 

John  W.  Dechard  Dist.  Columbia, 

Alexander  W.  Dennis  Dist.  Columbia. 

Lewis  C.  Easterday  Maryland. 

Frederick  Eiseamaun  U.  S.  Army. 

Abram  Frantz  Pennsylvania, 

Thomas  Hagerty  ...Dist.  Columbia. 

Edward  Humphrey  Dist.  Columbia. 

Frank  M.  Maslin  Maryland. 

William  H.  Myers  Dist.  Columbia. 

John  McBride  Dist.  Columbia. 

William  Moriarty  Dist.  Columbia. 

Henry  O.  Nicol  U.  S.  Army. 

James  H.  Purvis  Dist.  Columbia. 

Aaron  B.  Showman  Maryland. 

Henry  Trieschmann,  jr  Maryland. 

John  W.  L.  Unsworth  Dist.  Columbia. 

John  C.  Wagner  Dist.  Columbia. 

Louis  Whittington  Dist.  Columbia. 


REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  September,  and  closing  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December;  the  second  begin- 
ning the  third  of  January,  and  closing  the  twenty-fourth  of  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  to  the  third  of  January, 
and  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the  above- 
named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  then 
only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 
must  be  paid  semi-annually,  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  expenses 
except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those  who  reside 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  army  or  navy,  provided  they 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education,  and  of  twenty-five  students  in  the  collegiate 
department. 

VIII.  The  State  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  education  in  this  institution  of  deaf 
mutes  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circumstances,  when  the  applicants  are  under  twenty- 
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one  years  of  age,  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
application,  and  are  of  good  mental  capacity. 

Persons  in  Maryland  desiring  to  serine  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  above  referred 
to  are  requested  to  address  the  president  of  the  institution. 

IX.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  Avith  clothing, 
and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they  should  he 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  he  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

X.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to 
the  president. 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE    FIRST  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  DEAF-MUTE  COLLEGE. 

These  exercises  were  held  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  corner 
of  Tenth  and  G  streets,  on  Wednesday.  June  23.  I860,  commencing  at 
eleven  o'clock  a.  in.  A  large  audience  was  present,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  occupied  the  platform  with  the  faculty  and  graduates :  Hon. 
Amos  Kendall.  Rev.  Dr.  Starkey.  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland.  Rev.  Dr.  Sam- 
son, president  of  Columbian  College:  William  Stickney.  esq..  AV.  W. 
Corcoran,  esq..  Judge  Sherman.  General  Howard,  president  of  Howard 
University:  Mr.  Sidney  Andrews,  of  the  Boston  Advertiser:  Dr.  C.  H. 
Nichols,  of  the  Government  Asylum  for  the  Insane:  Rev.  William  W. 
Turner,  ex-principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; 
and  Mr.  L.  H.  Jenkins,  principal  of  the  Kansas  institution. 

Rev.  Air.  Turner  opened  the  exercises  by  offering  a  prayer,  in  which 
he  thanked  God  for  the  blessings  of  education  that  are  now  bestowed 
upon  those  who  were  once  left  to  live  in  darkness  and  ignorance.  He 
thanked  God  that  such  institutions  existed,  and  invoked  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  upon  the  college  and  its  graduates. 

The  prayer,  and  all  other  spoken  exercises,  were  interpreted  to  the 
deaf  mutes  present  by  Professor  Fay. 

President  Gallaudet  then  delivered  the  following  opening  address: 

The  occasion  which  brings  us  together  to-day  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, lr  stands  forth  without  precedent,  a  bright  and  shining  beacon  hi  the  higher 
walks  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence.  The  unreflecting  and  cold  indifference  lhat. 
because  of  their  deprivation  of  a  single  sense,  degraded  a  half  million  of  (rod's  rational 
creatures  to  the  level  of  the  imbecile,  has  given  place  within  the  lapse  of  a  single  cen- 
tury to  the  large-hearted  practical  philanthropy  which  first  discovered  the  key  at 
whose  magic  touch  the  mental  prison-bolts  should  fly  back,  and  has  since  declared  in 
all  the  nation-  of  Christendom  that  the  deaf  mute  is  no  longer  a  pariah  of  society,  but  is 
eutitled  to  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men.  and  is  capable  of  a  mental  culture  as  full  and  as 
valuable  to  the  community  as  that  of  his  hearing  and  speaking  brother.  From  the 
early  days  of  imperfect  results,  wherein  was  claimed  for  deaf  mutes  only  a  development 
that  might  tit  them  to  perform  the  humbler  functions  of  intelligent  labor,  a  growing  esti- 
mate has  been  placed  upon  th.-ir  capabilities,  which  to-day  advances  to  the  high  posi- 
tion of  according  them  the  academic  degrees  of  college  graduation. 

Where,  in  all  the  march  of  educational  effort  since  time  began,  does  a  greater  century 
stride  appear  \  From  mental  midnight,  starless  even  by  reason  of  the  thick  clouds  of 
prejudice  and  misapprehension  overshadowing  it.  to  the  high  noon  of  scholary  honors, 
revealing  bright  pathways  not  a  few.  wherein  the  so-called  imbecLe  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  may  walk  onward  and  upward  to  usefulness  and  influence  and  fame.  From  moral 
darkness,  deeper  even  than  that  of  heathen  ignorance,  wherein  no  proper  idea  of  God 
or  religion  could  germinate,  to  the  full  light  of  comprehended  and  accepted  Christianity, 
stimulating  the  soul  to  the  highest  development  possible  in  our  world  of  many  clouds, 
and  revealing  the  glorious  hope  of  ripened  fruitage  under  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Kight- 
eousness  in  the  laud  of  eternal  day.  For  no  class  of  intelligent  beings  does  education 
perform  so  great  a  work  as  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  starting  point  is  so  much  lower, 
the  plane  of  attainment  so  nearly  as  high,  and  the  time  spent  in  school-training  so  nearly 
the  same  with  the  deaf  mute  as  with  the  hearing  and  speaking,  that  the  return  pur- 
chased by  education  is  actually  far  greater  in  the  case  of  the  former  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

Many  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  presented  in  the  transition  from  a  state  of  igno- 
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ranee  to  the  condition  of  enlightenment  in  which  the  training  of  the  schools  leaves  the 
mute  are  unique,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  intensely  interesting  to  him  who  would 
study  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  its  various  processes  of  development.  It  is 
not,  however,  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  consider  the  education  of  the  deaf  mute  from 
a  philosophic,  or  even  an  economic,  standpoint ;  nor  yet  to  tell  of  the  origin  and  detail  the 
history  of  this  peculiar  work  in  the  world ;  but  rather  to  relate  briefly  the  story  of  the 
particular  institution  which  has  invited  your  attendance  upon  its  first  commencement 
festivities  to-day,  and  to  show  what  grounds  its  friends  have  for  thanksgiving  to  that 
Power  which  has  crowned  their  labors  with  results  exceeding  in  speediuess  of  attain- 
ment their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  a  few  here  present  that  in  the  year  185C  an  adventurer  from 
the  city  of  New  York  brought  with  him  to  Washington  rive  little  deaf  mute  children, 
which  he  had  gathered  from  the  almshouses  and  streets  of  the  metropolis.  With  the 
aid  of  a  number  of  benevolent  citizens  he  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  school  and  in  col- 
lecting a  half  score  of  deaf  and  blind  children  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
His  ostensible  object  was  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  these 
classes  of  persons,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen, 
most  prominent  among  whom,  both  in  giving  and  doing,  was  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall, 
to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  being  named  the  father  and  founder  of  our  institution. 
The  sharp  discernment  of  Mr.  Kendall  soon  laid  bare  the  selfish  purposes  of  the  adven- 
turer, as  well  as  his  entire  un worthiness  and  unfitness  to  direct  the  work  he  was  aiming 
to  inaugurate.  Good,  however,  ultimated  from  his  efforts  in  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation having  as  its  aim  the  performance  of  that  work,  which  he  would  fain  have  used 
as  a  cloak  to  cover  his  selfish  ends. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1857,  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved  incorporating  the 
"Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,"  and 
authorizing  the  education  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  of  indigent  mute  and 
blind  children  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  13th  of  June  following, 
in  temporary  buildings  provided  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Kendall,  the  school  was  opened. 
During  the  progress  of  the  first  year  it  was  discovered  that  the  provision  made  by  Con- 
gress fell  very  for  short  of  being  adequate  to  meet  the  objects  for  which  it  was  granted, 
and  on  May  28, 1858,  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the 
first  law.  This  second  act  also  extended  the  privileges  of  the  institution  to  children 
of  men  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of  1859, 
Congress  up  to  that  time  having  appropriated  nothing  for  buildings,  Mr.  Kendall  added 
to  his  former  benefactions  by  erecting  a  substantial  brick  structure  and  deeding  this, 
together  with  two  acres  of  ground,  to  the  institution. 

Thus  far  the  directors  had  limited  themselves  to  the  work  of  affording  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  army  and  navy  an  education  suited  to  fit 
them  for  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits.  But  in  the  annual  report  for  1862  a  pur- 
pose was  announced,  which  had  been  in  contemplation  from  the  outset,  of  extending 
the  scope  of  the  institution  so  as  to  include  a  collegiate  course  of  study,  the  benefits  of 
which  might  be  enjoyed  by  deaf  mutes  from  all  portions  of  the  country.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  work  was  plainly  suggested  by  the  organic  law  of  1857,  the  fifth  section 
thereof  permitting  the  directors  to  receive  pupils  from  any  of  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  and  no  limit  being  placed  in  the  act  on  the  duration  of  the 
course  of  study.  Early  in  the  year  1864,  it  was  determined  to  realize  if  possible  this 
national  collegiate  feature  of  the  institution,  and  the  passage  of  a  law  of  Congress  was 
secured  empowering  the  board  of  directors  to  confer  degrees. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  in  this  year,  (1864,)  the  college  was  publicly  inaugurated,  and 
on  the  2d  of  July  Congress  recorded  its  approval  thereof  by  a  liberal  appropriation  "to 
continue  the  work  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  and  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion." On  the  8th  of  September  following,  the  work  of  the  college  was  commenced, 
with  seven  students,  in  a  temporary  building,  which  had  been  purchased,  together  with 
fourteen  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  original  grounds  of  the  institution.  But  one  pro- 
vision was  now  lacking  to  open  the  college  freely  to  deaf-mute  youth  from  all  parts  ot 
the  country,  viz:  adequate  means  for  the  support  of  those  unable  to  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation. To  meet  this  want  a  few  benevolent  gentlemen  were  found  willing  to  assume 
the  support  of  individual  students,  and  the  college  was  enabled  to  receive  all  worthy 
applicants. 

This  private  aid,  though  temporary  in  its  character,  was  most  important  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture,  and  the  names  of  Amos  Kendall,  William  W.  Corcoran,  George  W. 
Riggs,  Henry  D.  Cooke.  Charles  Knap,  and  Benjamin  B.  French,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  William  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  J.  Payson  Williston  and  George 
Merriam,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Edson  Fessenden  and  Thomas  Smith,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, subscribers  of  free  scholarships,  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the 
young  men  who  have  received  the  immediate  benefit  of  their  generosity  and  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  college. 

But  during  the  year  1866  an  incident  occurred,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  secure  the 
very  end  desired  by  the  officers  of  the  college,  and  this  in  a  manner  wholly  providen- 
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rial — quite  independent  of  any  plans  or  endeavors  of  theirs.  A  young  man.  residing  in 
Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania,  who  bad  become  totally  deaf  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  bearing 
of  the  establishment  of  tbe  college,  applied  to  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens  for  aid  in  secur- 
ing admission.  Mr.  Stevens,  with  bis  well  known  ready  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate, 
promised  the  young  man  his  assistance,  and  addressed  tbe  president  of  tbe  college  on 
the  subject.  To  bis  surprise  be  learned  that  there  was  no  law  authorizing  the  free  ad- 
mission of  students  to  the  college  save  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  from  the  army 
and  navy.  "What."  said  be.  with  no  little  indignation  in  bis  tone,  "have  we  been  ap- 
propriating tbe  money  of  tbe  United  States  to  build  and  sustain  a  college  for  tbe  deaf 
mutes  of  the  country,  into  which  a  deaf  mute  from  my  district  cannot  be  admitted?" 
On  being  informed  that  such  was  tbe  fact  of  the  defective  legislation  on  the  subject,  he 
said.  "We  will  very  soon  remedy  this  error,  and  the  young  man  from  Gettysburg  shall 
be  as  free  to  enter  your  college  as  he  who  comes  from  the  District  of  Columbia."  This 
resolution  Mr.  Stevens  carried  into  effect,  by  procuring  the  passage,  on  the  *2d  of  March. 
1867,  of  a  proviso  attached  to  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  that 
deaf  mutes,  properly  qualified,  not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  should  be  admitted  to  tbe 
collegiate  department  of  tbe  institution  from  any  of  tbe  States  and  Territories  of  tbe 
United  States,  cm  tbe  same  terms  and  conditions  as  had  been  previously  prescribed  for 
residents  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

Thus  did  the  silent  appeal  of  the  Gettysburg  boy  open  tbe  door  for  tbe  bigber  educa- 
tion of  bis  brothers  in  misfortune  throughout  the  land.  Thus  did  the  veteran  "leader 
of  tbe  House"  of  tbe  fortieth  Congress,  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  heavy  cares  of  state,  which 
were  exhausting  bis  tailing  strength,  rind  time  and  vigor  enougb  to  secure  from  tbe 
government  of  bis  country  a  boon  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  tbe  efficacy  of  which  shall 
endure,  as  we  trust  and  believe,  till  that  day  of  joy  and  peace  when  the  "lame  man 
shall  leap  as  an  bait  and  the  tongue  of  tbe  dumb  shall  sing." 

While  private  benevolence  has  performed  an  important  part  in  the  inception  of  our 
college  work,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  belongs  tbe  honor  of  establishing 
and  endowing  the  institution  in  a  manner  worthy  of  tbe  government  of  a  great  nation 

Our  present  distinguished  minister  to  Great  Britain,  after  describing,  in  his  world- 
Pi  'Wiied  history  of  tbe  United  Netherlands,  tbe  depression  and  distress  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  low  countries  in  tbe  closing  year  in  the  sixteenth  century,  re- 
cords a  notable  event  in  tbe  folio  wing  words :  "And  thus  at  every  point  of  the  doomed 
territory  of  tbe  little  commonwealth,  tbe  natural  atmosphere  in  which  the  inhabitants 
existed  was  one  of  blood  and  rapine.  Yet  during  the  very  slight  lull  which  was  inter- 
posed in  the  winter  of  1585-^86  to  the  eternal  clang  of  arms  in  Friesland,  the  estates  of 
That  province,  to  their  lasting  honor,  founded  the  University  of  Franeker :  a  dozen  years 
before,  the  famous  instimtiou  at  Leyden  had  been  established  as  a  reward  to  The  burgh- 
ers for  their  heroic  defense  of  the  city.  And  now  this  new  proof  was  given  of  the  love 
of  the  Netherlander?,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  misery  and  their  warfare,  for  the  more 
humane  arts.  The  new  college  was  well  endowed  from  ancient  church  lands,  and  not 
only  was  tbe  education  made  nearly  gratuitous,  while  handsome  salaries  were  provided 
for  The  profosors.  but  provision  was  made  by  which  the  poorer  scholars  could  be  fed 
and  boarded  at  a  very  moderate  expense :  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  these  poorer  classes  of 
students  being  less  than  three  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  voice  with  which  this  in- 
fant seminary" of  the  muses  first  made  itself  beard  above  the  diu  of  war  was  but  feeble, 
but  the  institution  was  destined  to  thrive,  and  to  endow  the  world  for  many  successive 
generations  with  tbe  golden  fruits  of  science  and  genius." 

If  tbe  world  justly  applauds  this  act  of  the  estates  of  Friesland  in  providing  the 
means  of  higher  education  for  the  youth  of  tbe  state  in  general,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
perhaps  leasT  To  be  expected,  shall  not  more  emphatic  commendation  be  given  in  Tbe 
pages  of  history  to  that  government  which,  haying  in  the  firsT  year  of  gigantic  civil 
Avar  furnished  means  for  the  rich  endowment  of  colleges  in  every  quarter  off  its  domain, 
was  ready,  in  the  dosing  year  of  the  exhausting  struggle,  while  laboring  under  tbe 
pressure  of  enormous  and  unprecedented  taxation,  to  assume  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing a  college  for  a  class  once  deemed  incapable  of  even  tbe  lowest  degree  of  education? 

In  this  college,  designed  to  be  national  in  the  bestowal  of  its  advantages,  are  already 
assembled  students  from  every  quarter  of  The  laud.  From  The  Keystone  State  have 
come  six  :  from  New  England  seven:  four  from  the  Empire  State ;  while  the  States  of 
tbe  West  have  sent  seventeen  :  and  eight  have  come  up  from  The  South.  These,  wiTh 
six  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  form  an  aggregate  of  forty-eight  youth,  represent- 
ing sixteen  States  of  The  Union,  who  have  received  the  benefits  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  The  course  of  study  opened  to  them. 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire  what  range  of  acquirement  in  the  liberal  arts  is 
open  to  The  deaf  and  dumb,  it  may  be  stated  that  deafness,  though  it  be  total  and  con- 
genital, imposes  no  limits  on  the*  intellectual  development  of  its  subjects,  save  in  The 
single  direction  of  The  appreciation  of  acoustic  phenomena.  The  curriculum,  there- 
fore, in  our  college  has  been  made  to  correspond  in  general  to  what  is  known  as  the 
academical  course  in  The  best  American  colleges,  with  the  design  of  combining  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematics,  science,  history,  philology,  linguistics,  metaphysics,  and  ethics, 
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in  such  a  maimer  as  to  call  into  exercise  all  the  leading  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to 
prepare  The  way  for  whatever  line  of  intellectual  effort  may  be  suggested  by  the  vary- 
ing tastes  and  talents  of  individuals. 

To  those  who  are  inclined  to  ask  what  avenues  of  usefulness  are  open  to  well-edu- 
cated deaf  unites,  it  may  be  responded  that  even  before  the  completion  of  the  course 
of  the  first  graduating  class  have  students  of  the  college  performed  no  inconsiderable 
service  To  literature  by  the  translation  of  foreign  publications.  Already  have  some  of 
them  become  valued  contributors  to  public  journals;  already  has  an  important  inven- 
tion in  a  leading  branch  of  science  been  made  by  one  of  their  number,  while  others 
liave  been  called  to  till  honorable  positions  in  the  departments  of  the  government  and 
as  teachers  in  the  State  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

But  we  do  not  on  this  occasion  feel  the  need  of  verbal  argument  to  prove  the  desira- 
bleness of  collegiate  education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  in  that  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality  which 
enacted  the  law  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States,  has 
determined  that  the  experiment  of  affording  collegiate  education  to  deaf  mutes  shall 
be  tried.  Funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  lauds,  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the 
employment  of  competent  professors,  have  been  provided.  Youth  of  the  class  designed 
to  be  benefited  have  eagerly  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offered  privileges,  and 
to-day.  in  the  persons  of  our  first  graduating  class,  go  forth  the  Uring  arguments  which 
shall  prove  whether  the  government  has  done  well  or  ill  in  their  behalf.  They,  and 
those  who  shall  follow  them  year  by  year,  must  answer  the  question.  What  can  edu- 
cated deaf  mutes  do  V7 — must  show  whether  they  can  render  to  society  an  adequate 
return  in  the  labor  and  influence  of  their  manhood  for  the  favors  they  have  received  at 
its  hands  during  the  formative  and  receptive  years  of  youth. 

In  the  belief  that  the  result  will  abundantly  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in 
founding  and  sustaining  our  college,  shall  we.  its  officers,  go  forward  in  our  work — 
placing  our  trust  in  that  Providence  which  has  signally  seconded  our  efforts  thus  far  : 
and  relying  on  the  benevolence  of  an  enlightened  Christian  people,  making  itself  effect- 
ive through  the  acts  of  their  national  legislators,  to  perfect  and  settle  on  foundations 
which  may  endure  till  time  shall  be  no  more  the  work  they  have  nobly  begun. 

•  It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  ripened  field ; 
Xor  ours  to  hear  on  summer  eves 
The  reaper  s  song  among  the  sheaves : 

But  where  our  dutv's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  God  s  great  thought. 
The  near  and  future  blend  in  one  j 
And  whatsoe'er  is  willed  is  done.  ' 

The  several  members  of  the  graduating  class  then  delivered  their  ora- 
tions. Professor  Pratt  reading  the  papers  for  the  benefit  of  the  hearing- 
portion  of  those  present. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Parkinson  opened  with — 

THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  PROTECTIVE  DUTIES. 

Various  writers  on  political  economy  have  advocated  the  theory  that  government  is 
established  for  certain  fixed  and  definite  ends,  of  which  the  promotion  of  industrial 
interests  is  not  one.  They  allow  the  right  to  levy  a  tariff  for  revenue,  not  for  the  pro- 
tection of  particular  branches  of  industry.  Leave  trade  and  manufactures,  say  these 
theorists,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  :  the  self-interest  of  men  will  lead  them 
to  do  that  which  is  most  advantageous  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

Another  argument  is  that  fr  ee  trade  is  the  natural  condition  of  man.  indicated  by  the 
diversity  of  original  gifts  in  climate,  soil,  natural  productions,  position  and  opportu- 
nity, received  from  the  hands  of  God.  Every  country  has  its  own  natural  specialty, 
and  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  trade  of  others  in  certain  commodities  by  nature 
more  adapted  to  those  foreign  states,  is  foolish  and  unprofitable.  Protective  tariffs 
can  only  do  harm  as  contravening  the  order  established  by  nature. 

In  thus  inclirectly  affirming  that  free  trade  is  conformed  to  the  divine  will,  and  clearly 
shown  by  the  gifts' of  creation  to  be  most  natural  and  most  advantageous,  these  writers 
forget  that  the  will  of  God  is  yet  more  plainly  shown  to  be  that  on  earth  should  be 
peace,  good  will  among  men.  *"  When  all  nations  have  abiding  peace :  when  all  are 
united  in  brotherly  love,  and.  as  a  consequence,  trade  is  unrestricted,  and  intercourse 
perfectly  free :  then,  indeed,  we  shall  have  taken  a  long  stride  toward  the  millenium. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  reached  the  order  shown  by  all  the  indications 
of  nature  and  all  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  designed  condition  of  things. 
But  under  our  present  civilization,  with  much  that  is  good,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad. 
It  involves  artificial  boundaries,  dividing  the  lands  and  the  people  of  the  earth,  ser^a- 
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rating  them  into  distinct  nations,  under  different  rulers,  often  hostile  to  each  other,  and 
their  several  interests  not  always  coinciding. 

Government  is  everywhere  allowed  to  provide  against  war  by  building  forts  and 
vessels,  arming  and  equipping  troops,  and  by  certain  other  precautionary  measures. 
But  with  free  trade  and  the  consequent  production  by  each  country  of  those  commod- 
ities only  in  which  the  return  of  invested  capital  will  be  quickest,  and  the  outlay 
least,  when  a  war  arises  with  all  its  attendant  rigors,  at  least  one,  and  probably  several 
important  commodities  will  be  cut  off  from  each  belligerent,  and  the  consequence  can- 
not but  be  highly  disastrous.  England,  under  free  trade,  would  draw  all  her  grain 
from  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  would  rely  on  Great  Britain  for 
manufactured  cottons  and  woolens.  With  war  between  the  two,  and  the  ensuing  state 
of  blockade,  England  would  lose  both  raw  cottons  and  breadstuff's,  and  destitution  and 
famine  would  ensue,  while  in  America  the  price  of  cloth  would  be  exorbitant. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  even  with  war,  and  in  spite  of  a  stringent  blockade,  exchanges 
will  go  on  with  a  measurable  degree  of  success.  Grant  this;  the  fact  still  remains  that 
mnch  suffering  and  destitution  will  exist. 

In  our  late  war  of  the  rebellion,  even  when  evasions  of  the  blockade  reached  a  max- 
imum, prices  everywhere  in  the  insurgent  States  were  enormous,  and  want  was  univer- 
sal. While  the  war  lasted  southern  papers  unanimously  deplored  their  folly  in  not 
having  paid  more  attention  to  manufacturing  interests  when  able.  Had  the  mills  and 
fouhderies  of  the  North,  or  even  of  New  England  alone,  been  in  southern  hands  during 
the  four  years  of  strife,  there  are  few  who  will  say  the  result  would  not  have  been 
widely  different  from  what  it  actually  was. 

Wars  will  cause  temporary  disturbance  and  hardship,  even  to  neutral  states.  Eng- 
land has  colonies  in  India,  in  soil  and  climate  every  way  adapted  to  cotton  culture, 
but,  previous  to  the  blockade  of  our  southern  ports,  she  had  drawn  much  more  than  a 
moiety  of  her  raw  cotton  from  our  Alantic  seaboard.  We  all  remember  the  destitution 
among  the  cotton  operatives  of  England  temporarily  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  raw  material.  Then,  the  northern  States,  powerful  even  in 
their  weakness,  sent  to  their  relief  ships  laden  with  provisions  from  their  own  abund- 
ant store.  Tiie  fact  remains,  that  Great  Britain,  advocating  freetrade  for  herself  and 
her  colonies,  was  taken  unawares  and  sorely  distressed  by  a  war  abroad ;  and  yet  this 
is  the  nation  held  up  to  our  eyes  as  a  pattern  by  which  to  shape  our  policy. 

The  advocates  of  free  trade  have  no  proof  from  experience  to  show  that  our  condition 
will  be  bettered  thereby.  They  point  to  the  example  of  the  colonies  here  before  the 
war  of  our  independence,  to  prove  that  manufactures  will  spring  up  of  themselves 
wherever  they  are  needed ;  but  manufactures  here  were  in  fact  stimulated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stringent  policy  of  England  forbidding  the  colonists  to  purchase  goods 
except  in  English  ports,  of  English  merchants,  and  to  export  except  through  English 
ports,  and  in  English  bottoms.  British  merchants  placed  such  high  prices  on  their 
goods  that  it  was  far  cheaper  for  Americans  to  defy  the  heavy  penalties  imposed  upon 
manufactures  in  the  colonies,  and  thus  they  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
up  a  future  manufacturing  prosperity.  But  the  close  of  the  war  which  secured  our  inde- 
pendence and  opened  trade  with  all  the  world  was  followed  by  a  sudden  fall  of  prices. 
Congress  provided  no  artificial  guard  against  this  sudden  decline,  and  a  ruinous  com- 
mercial crisis  ensued. 

California,  in  1849,  and  for  several  years  later,  was  abundantly  "  protected"  by  the 
trackless  wilderness  and  desert  waste  separating  her  from  the  eastern  populated  States, 
and  by  the  high  freights  on  vessels  around  the  Cape.  That  she  is  now  able  to  compete 
in  manufactures  with  the  East,  is  an  illustration  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  protection. 
Whether  the  price  of  foreign  products  is  enhanced  by  natural  circumstances  or  by  arti- 
ficial tariff,  the  effect  is  the  same  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry. 

Again,  and  in  like  manner,  in  England,  during  our  recent  civil  war,  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  cotton  from  us  was  such  that  it  had  the  same  effect  which  a  high  protective 
duty  would  have  had.  It  enhanced  the  price  and  turned  the  attention  of  capitalists  to 
India.  In  four  years,  cotton  culture  there  made  rapid  progress,  and  now  it  is  able  to 
hold  its  own  without  any  artificial  stimulus. 

The  town  of  Canton,  Ohio,  a  few  years  since,  then  without  a  single  manufacturing 
interest,  voted  ten  thousand  dollars  to  enable  Cyrus  McCormick  to  start  a  factory  there. 
To-day  it  has  foundries  and  machine-shops,  a  factory  of  iron  bridges,  and  other  mills 
employing  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  workmen,  and  sustaining,  perhaps,  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  town,  from  a  village,  has  become  a  city,  and  the  value  of 
all  property  there  and  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood  has  made  a  manifold  advance, 
all  through  protected  industry. 

Looking  at  our  Union,  broad  and  grand,  teeming  with  boundless  wealth,  fertile  as  a 
garden,  who  will  not  say  that  it  is  well  worth  the  effort — well  worth  some  temporary 
inconvenience,  to  develop  our  hidden  resources  ?  We  have  nearly  everything  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  man.  We  can  in  time  produce  as  cheaply,  and  of  as  good  quality,  as 
the  most  favored  manufacturers  in  the  Old  World.  But  the  capital  embarked  in  build- 
ing up  new  branches  of  manufacture  must  necessarily  bring  no  return  for  a  consider- 
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able  time.  Though  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  community,  the  business  must,  in 
the  absence  of  bounties  or  protective  duties,  be  conducted  at  a  ruinous  loss  to  the  cap- 
italist. And  why  should  not  the  man  who  uses  his  wealf  li  to  develop  new  resources — to 
set  on  foot  new  branches  of  industry — be  encouraged  and  rewarded  as  well  as  the  inventor 
who,  for  his  pains,  has  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  his  product  for  a  term  of  years  ?  To 
talk  of  bloated  aristocrats  may  be  very  well,  but  the  facts  in  the  case  belie  the  accusa- 
tion. A  glance  at  the  outlays  of  most  of  the  large  manufactories  in  New  England,  as 
compared  with  the  returns  of  income,  will  awaken  surprise,  not  that  the  income  is  so 
large,  but  that  the  interest  on  invested  money  is  so  small.  That  manufactures,  (iron 
manufactures  even,)  do  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes,  is  plainly  evident. 
Are  our  laborers  worse  off  than  those  of  England  or  Germany  ?  Why  is  it  that  immi- 
gration is  on  the  increase — not  on  the  wane  ? 

It  is  not  claimed  that  we  do  receive  the  benefit  from  government  supervision  that  we 
ought  in  the  matter  of  protection.  Many  blunders  have  been  made  in  framing  our 
tariff  bills.  We  have  often  had  cause  to  wish  things  done  undone.  There  is  room  for 
vast  improvement  in  our  management  of  this  matter. 

It  is  claimed  that  great  corruption  results  from  the  exercise  of  the  protective  power 
by  Congress.  Manufacturers,  having  once  obtained  the  advantage  of  protective  duties, 
use  their  influence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  the  privilege.  They  have  found 
that  Congress  can  be  persuaded  to  extend  the  high  tariff  beyond  the  time  that  need  be 
allowed,  and  that,  by  the  repetition  of  the  process,  a  burden  becomes  fastened  upon  the 
nation  which  cannot  be  shaken  off. 

Instead  of  giving  up  the  advantages  of  protection  for  this  reason,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  endeavor  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of?  What  we  need  is  some 
means  or  measures  which  will  have  the  effect  to  secure  a  proper  limitation  as  to  the 
time  during  which  the  duties  for  protection  shall  continue. 

May  not  the  desired  remedy  be  found  in  an  enlargement  of  the  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  the  special  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  Let  the  bureau  of  which  he  is 
the  head  be  empowered  to  make  the  necessary  investigations,  and  the  commissioner  be 
required  to  recommend  what  duties  shall  be  allowed,  and  at  what  time  and  in  what 
manner  they  shall  ultimately  be  removed.  Under  the  light  thus  furnished,  let  acts  be 
passed  with  definite  limitations  and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  limits  so 
fixed  are  not  to  be  overpassed.  Thus  will  all  the  advantages  of  protection  be  secured, 
and  the  possible  evils  and  disadvantages  be  avoided. 

The  future  which  our  republic  can  attain  under  a  judicious  protective  system  is  grand 
beyond  expression.  Its  population,  numbering  hundreds  of  millions;  everywhere  busy 
cities  and  villages,  from  which  the  hum  of  ceaseless  industry  arises;  mills  on  every 
stream ;  in  every  valley  the  sound  of  the  forge ;  in  thousands  of  dark  mines  men  like 
gnomes  at  work  pouring  the  glittering  underground  treasures  into  the  currents  of  ex- 
change ;  wTith  all  its  parts  united  in  bonds  of  mutual  interest ;  the  causes  of  internal 
dissension  which  once  darkened  its  prospects  being  removed  and  outgrown ;  fearing 
nothing  from  foreign  aggression,  its  own  resistless  might  a  guarantee  of  lasting  peace ; 
its  flag  will  be  everywhere  respected,  on  sea  and  land  alike ;  and  the  name  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  like  the  civis  Romanus  sum  of  the  ancients,  will  be  a  talisman  to  open  every 
door  and  to  guard  from  injustice  and  insult  over  the  whole  world. 

By  thus  fortifying  itself  and  building  up  its  own  material  interests,  not  neglecting 
in  the  meantime  a  due  care  for  those  higher  interests,  without  which  no  material  pros- 
perity can  be  either  durable  or  of  any  real  value  in  itself,  it  will  most  effectually  prepare 
the  way  for  the  hoped  for  time  when  universal  brotherhood  shall  prevail,  and  when  all 
separating  barriers  between  nations  may  safely  be  removed. 

Mr.  Parkinson  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Logan,  whose  subject  was 
entitled — 

A  GLIMPSE  AT  SCIENCE. 

We  live  in  a  beautiful  world.  On  every  side  a  thousand  objects  attract  the  eye  and 
invite  to  observation.  The  landscape  in  all  its  varied  features — now  rugged  and  stern, 
now  majestic  and  grand ;  here  gay  and  luxuriant,  there  in  quiet  and  peaceful  repose,  is 
ever  present  to  our  sight.  The  clouds  are  ever  changing  their  forms  and  hues,  the 
stars  are  always  twinkling  in  the  sky ;  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  though 
always  returning,  are  not  mere  dull,  unvaried  repetitions.  Beautiful  trees  and  flowers 
clothe  the  fields;  gorgeous  butterflies  flit  in  the  air;  shining  metals  and  glittering 
crystals  lie  scattered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  sea  teems  with  delicate  seaweeds, 
beautifully  colored  shells,  and  snow-white  corals.  These  are  things  which,  however 
superficially  observed,  appeal  to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

But  when  we  look  more  closely  at  these  objects  we  perceive  much  hidden  beauty, 
never  found  unless  dilligently  sought  for.  Nature  will  never  permit  indolence  to  be- 
hold her  greatest  wonders.  Such  phenomena  as  chemical  transformations,  the  electric 
flash,  and  volcanic  eruptions  reveal  the  existence  of  mighty  and  mysterious  forces. 
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Patient  study  discloses  a  wonderful  unity  of  plan  in  the  whole  creation,  and  a  special 
adaptation  of  each  part  to  every  other.  Every  animal  and  every  plant,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  is  perfectly  fitted  for  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed.  We  cannot 
avoid  having  our  curiosity  excited  to  find  out  the  nature  and  design  of  the  things 
around  us.  For  such  knowledge  the  soul  has  an  innate  longing,  and  to  acquire  it  is  one 
of  our  highest  aspirations.  To  gratify  this  desire  by  searching  out  the  hidden  wonders 
of  nature,  and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  her  laws,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  science. 

Though  all  cannot  hope  to  achieve  great  results  in  science,  no  man  is  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  engaging  in  its  study;  its  truths  may  be  made  clear,  and  give  pleasure  to 
ordinary  minds.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  able  men  are  earnestly  striving  to 
stimulate  and  gratify  the  increasing  desire  among  the  masses  for  scientific  knowledge. 
We  cannot  but  look  for  important  results  from  these  attempts  to  popularize  science ; 
for  the  refining  influence  of  such  studies  on  the  social  condition  of  man  is  great,  and 
the  progress  of  science  herself  is  accelerated  with  every  new  accession  of  observers  to 
her  rank. 

When  any  kind  of  knowledge  becomes  the  common  stock  of  men,  it  is  made  the 
subject  of  daily  thought  and  allusion.  In  this  way  a  familiarity  is  acquired  with  new 
ideas,  which  by  beiug  scattered  among  so  many  persons,  are  certain  to  stimulate  some 
to  experiment  and  discovery.  One  individual  finds  out  a  new  truth,  perceives  a  new 
relation  between  some  phenomena  in  nature,  or  propounds  a  plausible  theory.  This  in- 
cites others  to  observation  and  experiment.  Many  soon  set  themselves  to  work  to 
investigate  the  theory;  numerous  facts  are  collected  and  many  experiments  made,  by 
which  it  is,  in  the  end,  either  established  or  overthrown.  If  the  theory  is  proved  to  be 
false  a  great  advance  is  nevertheless  made,  for  now  we  know  certainly  that  one  thing 
is  not,  and  after  this  no  more  time  will  be  wasted  on  it.  Moreover,  misdirected  inves- 
tigation frequently  becomes  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  facts  previously  unknown, 
and  is  always  useful  as  a  stimulus  to  intellectual  activity.  Thus  the  alchemists,  pursu- 
ing a  delusive  idea,  founded  the  important  science  of  chemistry.  Even  a  man  who  tries 
to  solve  the  impossible  problem  of  squaring  a  circle  often  has  his  faculties  so  sharpened 
as  to  prepare  him  the  better  to  work  out  intricate  calculations.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  theory  is  found  to  be  true,  many  individuals  apply  themselves  at  once  to  searching 
out  and  exhausting  its  applications.  All  the  truths  which  are  discovered  become,  in 
due  time,  the  common  property  of  educated  men,  and,  in  their  turn,  serve  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  still  higher  truths.    Our  progress  is  thus  gradual,  but  ever  onward. 

To  the  expansion  of  the  mental  powers  there  seems  to  be  no  limit.  Each  generation 
inherits  all  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience  of  its  predecessors.  Many 
books,  which  we  are  able  to  master  in  a  year,  contain  the  results  gained  by  the  labors 
of  more  than  a  century.  Judging  from  the  past,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  many 
things,  now  known  only  to  a  few  scientific  men,  will  in  the  future  be  a  common  ac- 
quirement of  the  school-boy.  There  was  a  time  wheu  the  knowledge  of  algebra  was 
confined  to  a  few  great  mathematicians.  Now  almost  every  diligent  school-boy  knows 
more  of  algebra  than  did  those  great  mathematicians.  The  new  science  of  quaternions, 
which  is  now  so  difficult  that  only  a  few  eminent  men  are  able  to  master  it,  may,  ere 
the  present  generation  has  passed  away,  be  made  a  study  in  every  college. 

A  century  ago  all  the  history  of  our  globe  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man  was  a  blank. 
Geology  is  now  able  to  show  us,  in  the  clearest  manner,  what  changes  the  earth  has 
undergone,  and  to  restore  the  strange  animals  and  plants  which  once  peopled  it.  Com- 
parative anatomists  have  made  such  progress  in  this  science  that  by  the  aid  of  a  single 
tooth  they  are  able  to  reconstruct  an  animal  which,  long  before  Adam  came  into  being, 
had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Most  wonderful  discoveries  have 
recently  been  made  by  means  of  the  spectrum  analysis.  When  metallic  bodies  are 
heated  to  whiteness  their  light  on  being  transmitted  through  a  prism,  is  resolved  into 
a  spectrum  aualogous  to  that  of  the  sun.  Each  metal,  thus  heated  to  incandescence,  is 
found  to  give  a  spectrum  containing  one  or  more  bright  colored  bands,  by  which  it  can 
always  be  recognized.  Now,  by  comparing  the  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  with 
some  bauds  in  a  certain  part  of  the  solar  spectrum,  it  is  found  that  they  coincide  ex- 
actly as  to  size,  number,  and  position  ;  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  sun  is  thus  proved. 
In  a  similar  way  it  has  been  shown  that  other  metals  exist  in  the  sun  and  fixed  stars. 
This  new  science  gives  great  promise  of  making  us  acquainted  with  the  chemical  ele- 
ments and  physical  conditions  of  every  star.  It  has  already  proved  that  some  of  the 
stars  must  be  in  a  red  hot  or  liquid  state,  while  some  of  the  nebuke  have  been  shown 
to  be  masses  of  matter  so  intensely  heated  that  they  have  assumed  the  gaseous  form. 
The  microscope  is  to  be  regarded^,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  and  perfect  instru- 
ment which  science  has  devised.  Its  application  to  the  various  departments  of  physi- 
<  al  science  has  caused  an  immense  extension  of  their  boundaries.  By  its  aid  has  been 
discovered  a  new  and  unseen  world,  as  extensive  and  wonderful  as  the  visible.  Who 
would  think  of  finding  anything  beautiful  upon  a  dry  stick  of  wood;  yet  this  unin- 
viting object  is  often  covered  with  minute  fungi,  which,  when  submitted  to  examina- 
tion under  the  microscope,  are  found  to  present  mauy  curious  and  elegant  forms.  In 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view  what  can  appear  more  worthless  than  guano ;  yet  this  ugly 
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earth  contains  microscopic  shells  of  the  rarest  beauty.  Few  think  the  frog  a  hand- 
some animal,  though  years  might  be  profitably  spent  in  studying  its  various  tissues  with 
a  microscope.  A  living  frog's  tongue,  when  magnified,  is  a  very  splendid  object;  and 
of  the  lung  of  this  animal,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  Professor  Quekett  says,  "  the 
magnificent  sight  then  disclosed  will  baffle  all  powers  of  description." 

A  glance  at  these,  a  few,  only,  of  the  great  results  which  science  has  achieved,  reveals 
to  us  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  future.  Of  the  boundless  realm  of  science  we  have 
conquered  but  a  small  part.  Rich  and  unexplored  regions  are  the  reward  of  hi  in  whose 
head  is  clear  enough  and  whose  will  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in 
the  way.  These  qualities  made  Alexander  master  of  the  world.  But  here  we  need 
not,  like  him,  sit  down  and  weep  that  there  are  no  more  worlds  for  us  to  conquer. 
Here  ambition  is  noble — its  track  is  not,  like  the  great  Macedonian's,  strewn  with  gory 
corpses,  burning  towns,  and  desolated  fields ;  but  all  along  are  alleviations  to  human 
suffering,  great  manufacturing  centers,  held  in  friendly  communication  by  a  network 
of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  barren  lands  changed  to  blooming  gardens.  Ambition 
in  science  harms  no  one,  but  benelits  all.  The  reward  of  Caesar's  ambition  was  the 
assassin's  dagger ;  Napoleon's  sent  him  into  exile  on  a  lonely  island ;  and,  though  both 
have  secured  an  undying  renown,  their  laurels  are  stained  with  blood  uselessly  shed. 
It  was  not  thus  with  the  ambition  of  Newton  and  Faraday ;  theirs  has  been  a  blessing 
to  their  race;  their  nobly  won  laurels  are  not  stained  with  blood.  Even  the  hero  in  a 
righteous  war,  who  secures  to  his  country  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  wins  for  himself 
the  applause  and  honor  of  a  grateful  people,  could  not  gain  his  victories  without  the 
aid  which  comes  from  science.  Both  in  war  and  in  peace  science  is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  national  power  and  greatness. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  glory  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  science  ?  Here  we  may  all  do  a 
little,  and  the  pleasure  itself,  often  deep  and  intense,  is  the  greatest  reward  of  all. 
Every  well  educated  mau  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  something.  He  may  make  the  treas- 
ures of  science  accessible  to  the  many,  infuse  a  taste  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  throw 
the  sunshine  of  encouragement  upon  budding  genius.  But  for  the  encouragement 
given  to  his  early  taste  for  the  study  of  nature,  the  genius  of  Hugh  Miller  might  have 
been  altogether  lost  to  the  world.  Science  looks  to  woman,  also — to  her  is  intrusted 
the  education  of  the  young ;  the  formation  of  their  character  for  life.  A  well  trained 
child  is  his  mother's  glory.  What  greater  earthly  pleasure  could  any  woman  desire 
than  to  have  a  distinguished  son  acknowledge  in  his  written  works,  as  did  that  emi- 
nent man  of  letters,  Lamartine,  that  he  had  a  good  mother  who  did  all  she  could  for 
him?  The  road  to  eminence  is  open  to  all.  But  fame  is  not  the  object  to  be  sought 
for,  and  will  come  only  as  the  just  recompense  of  worth.  He  only  will  accomplish 
really  good  work  who  loves  science  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  enough  for  us  if  we  are  doing 
good  service  according  to  the  measure  of  our  ability. 

Some  think  that  science  is  destined  to  overthrow  religion — to  leave  us  without  any 
hereafter.  If  this  be  so,  then  indeed  is  life  an  empty  dream,  and  the  glory  of  science 
an  illusion.  The  mental  development  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  which  can  but 
reveal  to  us  how  vast  and  illimitable  is  the  field  of  knowledge,  must  then  end  in  bitter 
disappoinment.  All  our  hopes  of  entering  another  and  happier  world,  where  there  are 
no  hindrances  to  our  progress,  are  then  gone — all  becomes  an  everlasting  blank.  If 
this  be  the  end  of  science,  what  mockery  could  be  more  bitter  ?  Our  capacity  for  a 
perpetual  increase  in  knowledge  is  itself  an  earnest  of  a  future  state.  Conscience  and 
the  works  of  nature  both  declare — there  is  a  God.  As  has  been  well  said,  science  but 
unfolds  to  our  gaze  the  thoughts  of  Him  in  whom  all  knowledge  begins  and.  ends.  The 
devout  astronomer,  Kepler,  exclaims,  "  O !  God,  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee. " 

When  we  study  an  author,  whose  thoughts  are  beautiful,  good,  and  true,  we  ascribe 
these  qualities  to  the  character  of  the  author  himself,  and  are  grateful  to  him  for  his 
efforts  to  please  and  instruct  us.  The  book  of  Nature  and  the  book  of  Revelation  both 
disclose  to  us  the  attributes  of  their  divine  author.  The  one  is  for  the  eye  of  science, 
the  other  for  the  eye  of  faith.  Both  contain  mysteries  too  deep  for  the  greatest  intel- 
lect, and  are  yet  so  simple  that  a  little  child  may  understand  toem.  It  is  God  who 
gives  us  all  these  wonders  of  science  and  the  capacity  to  enjoy  them;  the  vastness  of 
the  universe  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  His  Almighty  power,  and  awakens  reverent 
admiration;  the  tiniest  flower  speaks  to  us  of  His  fatherly  care,  and  strikes  a  tender 
chord  in  our  hearts.  Science  can  tell  us  no  more ;  but  the  clear  eye  of  faith  beholds  in 
the  cross  of  Christ  a  realization  of  what  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  so  vainly  sought 
to  attain— the  hope  of  immortality  and  a  restoration  of  the  soul  to  its  original  purity 
and  happiness. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Hotchkiss  followed  with  an  oration  on  "nature  and  litera- 
ture, "  and  at  the  conclusion  he  delivered  the  "valedictory  address.77 
They  were  as  follows: 

NATURE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Away  in  the  Land  of  the  Orient,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tigris,  the  traveller  sees 
vast  plains  unroll  before  his  eyes,  with  billowy  mounds  scattered  here  and  there,  on 
which  graze  flocks  of  goats  and  camels.  For  a  long  time  no  one  suspected  that  a  kingly 
palace  once  reared  its  walls  here  ;  that  an  u  exceeding  great  city  "  here  had  its  site ;  that 
this  was  the  scene  of  such  glory  and  power  as  the  world  has  seldom  known.  Those 
who  pitched  their  tents  on  the  grassy  mounds  dreamed  not  that  they  were  reposing 
over  the  burial  place  of  the  grandeur  of  an  ancient  people ;  that  beneath  them  were 
gorgeous  halls  and  winding  passages  which  once  echoed  to  the  tread  of  busy  life.  Like 
faint  echoes  from  the  past,  a  few  names  and  dim  legends  of  the  power  and  glory  of  this 
long-buried  city  had  come  down  to  us,  but  it  was  reserved  for  a  stone  to  reveal  the 
story  of  this  vast  empire.  The  king  of  this  great  people  had  his  name  graven  on  the 
back  of  the  stone  slabs  of  which  his  palace  was  built,  and  upon  their  fronts  his  great 
achievements  were  chiseled  in  the  arrow-headed  characters  of  his  nation.  A  man  from 
a  distant  isle  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  name  upon  one  of  these  slabs,  and  thence- 
forth Nineveh  was  not  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed.  Ere  long  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Tigris  floated  away  huge  slabs  of  alabaster,  and  blocks  of  stone,  exhumed  from  the 
rubbish,  were  deposited  in  nearly  every  museum  in  the  world. 

What  is  it  that  made  men  toil  in  the  dirt  of  a  forgotten  generation  to  bring  the  ruins 
of  this  city  to  the  light  of  day  ?  "What  is  it  that  makes  the  scholar  bend  with  wearied 
eye  and  throbbing  brow  over  these  old.  mutilated  inscriptions  ?  These  stones  have 
tongues  which  reveal  the  thoughts  of  this  ancient  people.  Every  line  of  these  old  in- 
scriptions teems  with  thoughts,  as  telling  something  of  their  history.  It  is  the  search 
for  thought  alone  which  dignifies  the  toil  among  the  mounds  of  Nineveh,  and  makes 
each  new  discovery  interesting  to  all  the  world. 

This  search  for  thought  is  natural  to  man  as  a  thinking  being.  Nothing  is  regarded 
by  him  as  useless  which  serves  this  end.  He  may  not  be  able  to  give  reasons  satisfac- 
tory to  the  objector,  but  there  is  that  in  his  soul  which  tells  him  there  is  a  use,  and  he 
g«  ies  on  obeying  this  something  within  him.  just  as  a  man  will  yield  to  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  who  knows  nothing  of  such  an  organ  as  the  stomach. 

This  intellectual  appetite  not  only  induces  men  to  dig  among  ruins,  and  wipe  the 
dust  from  ancient  inscriptions,  but  it  leads  them  into  the  wide  and  free  domain  of 
nature,  to  scan  the  crystal  and  the  flower,  and  the  animal,  from  the  mite  to  the  masta- 
tadon.  It  is  in  nature  that  thought  has  its  Avidest  range.  Here  everything  is  filled  to 
repleteness.  with  thought  of  the  purest  and  most  elevated  kind,  fresh  from  the  author 
of  the  intellect  itself.  This  truth  has  never  been  more  fully  brought  out  than  in  the  great 
work  of  the  master  in  zoology,  who  sums  up  each  of  his  first  thirty-three  chapters  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator.  But  the  expression  of  divine  thought  in 
nature  is  not  to  be  limited  to  thirty-three  chapters  ;  in  fact,  it  is  illimitable,  for  there 
is  not  a  stone,  a  leaf,  a  flower,  an  animal,  or  a  dew-drop,  that  reveals  not  to  us  some  story 
of  its  Creator.  The  whole  face  of  nature,  to  him  who  can  read  it  aright,  is  covered 
with  celestial  types  and  symbols,  which,  in  their  beauty  and  sublimity,  stamp  those 
of  Nineveh  as  the  foolish  vaunting  of  a  vain-glorious  people. 

The  office  of  the  man  of  literature  is  a  sort  of  high-priesthood  in  the  sanctuary  of 
thought.  He  is  admitted  into  the  inner  tabernacle,  and  thence  brings  interpretations 
for  the  people,  and  records  them  for  future  generations.  He  is  at  once  an  instructor 
and  a  guide  of  mankind.  Fortunate  is  he  who  is  consecrated  to  this  high-priesthood, 
and  a  sense  of  the  vast  responsibilities  of  the  position  should  lead  him  to  the  only  true 
source  of  all  noble  inspiration  as  found  in  nature  and  nature's  God.  He  spends  days 
and  nights  in  libraries,  poring  over  books  that  give  the  thoughts  of  the  great  of 
past  ages,  and  strives  to  bring  his  mind  into  intimate  communion  with  them,  and  he 
does  well.  He  takes  long  journeys  to  gaze  upon  the  works  of  great  masters,  and  drink 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  thoughts  they  endeavor  to  reveal  on  canvass  or  in  marble, 
and  he  does  well.  But  in  books  of  history  and  literature  we  are  mainly  brought  into 
contact  with  the  purposes  and  deeds  of  men,  and  we  see  God  only  through  dim  and 
distorting  media.  In  works  of  art  we  have,  at  most,  only  nature  at  second  hand,  and 
c  an  but  imperfectly  read  the  lessons  she  would  teach  or  discern  the  thought  she  would 
utter.  But  in  nature  we  are  exclusively  among  the  works  of  God,  and  we  behold  not 
only  His  works,  but  Him  working  ;  we  feel  His  presence  equally  in  the  lowliest  plant  as 
in  the  starry  heavens.  History,  literature,  and  art  can  be  distorted  and  falsified,  but 
in  tracing  the  processes  and  laws  of  nature,  we  are  walking  in  the  luminous  foot-prints 
of  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  beauty.  The  literary  man  should  be  careful  to 
ground  in  his  mind  just  ideas  and  right  impressions,  and  to  do  this  it  is  essential  that 
he  go  and  take  lessons  at  the  primary  source  of  knowledge ;  he  should  not  receive  his 
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ideas  and  impressions  from  other  men.  for  the  person  he  copies  from  may  have  studied 
nature  neither  faithfully  nor  correctly.  He  who  knows  not,  either  by  inspiration  or 
observation,  how  nature  works,  cannot  himself  work  to  profit  in  the  field  of  literature. 

Nature  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  comparison  which  we  set  up  for  all  the  creations 
of  the  literary  man.  The  question  "  Are  they  natural  ?"  is  one  that  is  universally  asked 
of  a  writer's  conceptions,  and  as  it  is  decided  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  so'  is  Tie- 
merit  of  his  work  judged.  Literature,  like  art.  is  excellent  in  the  degree  it  approaches 
the  true  and  the  real,  and  the  things  of  nature  are  the  only  criteria  of  truth  and 
reality. 

The  literary  man.  like  the  artist,  has  no  power  in  the  origination  of  symbols  ;  he 
speaks  as  God  has  spoken  from  the  beginning.  The  language  of  literature  and  of 
nature  must  be  the  same.  Only  through  what  we  see  in  the  actual  world  can  we  inter- 
pret  what  we  find  in  the  literary  world :  and  nature  must  furnish  to  the  author  his 
media  of  expression.  It  is  this  common  speech  of  the  two  that  makes  them  one  in  their 
hold  upon  the  mind  and  renders  it  impossible  to  enter  into  the  first  save  through  the 
gateway  of  the  second. 

Nature  abounds  with  things  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  varied  phases  of  human 
life  and  character.  What  can  more  beautifully  impress  upon  the  mind  the  sublime 
truth  of  immortality  than  the  rose  of  Jericho — the  flower  of  resurrection  ?  It  has  its 
home  in  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert.  There  it  grows  and  blossoms,  aud  the  child- 
ren of  the  desert  love  it.  as.  scouring  over  the  arid  wastes,  they  behold  it  lifting  up  its 
beautiful  flower — a  feast  to  the  eye  and  a  messenger  of  hope  to  the  soul.  The  season 
changes,  and  it  withers  and  dies.  The  scorching  simoom  rises,  and.  seizing  its  shriveled 
roots,  bears  them  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  far.  far  to  the  east,  until  they  fall  upon 
another  soil.  Then  the  rains  come  and  moisten  the  parched  plant,  and  soon — miracle 
of  nature ! — it  expands,  the  leaves  unfold,  its  beauteous  flower  springs  forth,  and  life 
and  breath  return  to  the  dead  child  of  the  Sahara. 

The  poet  conveys  to  us  a  vivid  apprehension  of  his  ideas  by  the  similes  he  draws 
from  nature,  as,  when  Wordsworth  says,  addressing  his  lay  to  Milton : 

'•  Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart. 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens — majestic,  free." 

Or,  when  rare  Ben  Johnson  sings : 

'•  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be. 
Or.  standing  long  an  oak.  three  hundred  year. 
To  fall  a  log  at  last.  dry.  bald,  and  sere. 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May  ; 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  nisht — 

It  was  the  plant  and  dower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see  : 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be." 

Many  things  give  pleasure  to  us  as  shadowing  forth  our  own  states  in  the  states  of 
nature.  A  certain  sympathy  is  established  between  them  and  us.  by  which  we  do  not 
so  much  receive  what  they  nakedly  present,  as  invest  them  with  our  own  attributes 
and  relations,  and  cause  them  to  reflect  our  own  passions  and  feelings.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  discover  in  inanimate  nature  some  of  the  conflicts  that  take  place  in  our 
own  minds  ;  to  rejoice  over  the  triumphs  of  her  productive  efforts,  and  to  mourn  over 
her  decay  ;  to  feel  the  cheer  of  her  smile  in  summer,  and  the  dejection  of  her  frown  in 
the  bitter  cold  of  winter.  And  the  poet  who  would  teach  us  by  his  idealizations  that 
the  objects  around  us  are  something  besides  mere  objects  of  sense — something  to  love 
as  well  as  to  admire — must  himself  walk  with  nature  as  with  a  mistress  and  a  teacher, 
and  meekly  learn  of  her  ways.  He  must  have  seen  them  himself  who  would  show  us 
1 1  men  as  trees/'  and  transform  the  beautiful  Daphne  into  the  Mezereon  of  the  spring  : 
who  would  make  us  see  the  vain  Narcissus  in  the  graceful  lily  that  bends  to  see  its 
own  fair  form  in  the  stream,  and  trace  the  Hamadryad  in  the  birch  tree,  combing  its 
perfumed  tresses  with  milk-white  hands  :  and  the  Naiads  laughing  in  the  sparkle  and 
murmur  of  the  blue-eyed  fountain ;  and  in  everything  something  superior  to  itself  and 
akin  to  our  own  nature. 

Would  the  poet  take  lessons  in  sublimity  ?  What  is  more  sublime  than  the 
majestic  movement  of  the  things  of  nature  as  they  proceed  onward  from  age  to 
age,  an  august  procession  that  cannot  but  strike  the  contemplative  beholder  with 
awe,  and  swell  his  soul  with  indescribable  emotions  of  grandeur  ?  Would  he  disci- 
pline his  mind  ?  What  can  impart  so  true  aud  perfect  a  discipline  as  the  errorless  teachings 
of  God  ?  It  is  said  that  the  study  of  the  classics  will  do  this,  because  the  inflections  of 
the  Greek  verb  are  symmetrical  and  harmonious:  but  is  there  aught  in  the  polished 
language  of  the  Greeks  as  symmetrical  as  the  evolution  of  a  flower,  or  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  a  rock,  or  the  formation  of  a  rainbow,  or  the  unfolding  of  a  golden-winged 
insect  from  its  chrysalis  ?    The  Greek  verb  is.  at  times,  irregular,  but  in  the  paradigms 
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of  nature  there  is  nothing  irregular  or  deflective  ;  there  is  neither  exception  nor  anom- 
aly to  deform  its  perfect  lessons.  Would  the  poet  go  further  and  study  the  Almighty 
and  His  attributes  f  What  so  faithful  in  teaching  these  as  His  glorious  works;  for  is 
not  His  stability  shadowed  forth  in  the  "Rock  of  our  Salvation" — the  foundation  of 
our  hope! — His  beauty  in  the  "Rose  of  Sharon"  and  the  "Lily  of  the  Valley;"  the 
strength  and  self-sacrificing  innocence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  in  the  "Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
Judah,"  and  "  The  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ?"  Does  not 
the  sun  declare  His  glory,  for  "He  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  aud  the  stars  proclaim 
His  beauty  and  beneficence,  for  "He  is  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star?"  Indeed,  what 
is  there  in  all  the  vast  realm  of  nature  that  does  not  attest  His  goodness  and  mercy  ? 
Is  not  his  thoughtfulness  for  even  the  lowliest  exhibited  in  their  means  of  protection 
from  the  elements,  their  weapons  for  defense,  and  the  provision  for  their  sustenance? 

That  the  men  whose  names  have  become  famous  in  literature  studied  nature  more 
than  books  is  fully  evident  from  their  works.  They  did  not  wait  for  Lord  Bacon  to 
open  the  way  by  the  study  of  nature  as  a  science.  Long  before  his  time  were  they  wont 
to 

••  "Wander  where  the  muses  haunt. 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill," 

and  to  observe  nature  in  her  varying  moods.  Thus  we  read  in  Chaucer  many  exquisite 
passages  on  nature.  The  following  will  show  the  value  he  attached,  to  her  teachings: 

"And  as  for  me.  though  that  I  konne  hut  lyte, 
On  hokes  for  to  rede  I  me  delvte, 
And  to  hem  yeve  I  feyth  and  ful  credence. 
And  in  myn  herte  have  hem  in  reverence 
So  hertely,  that  ther  is  game  noon 
That  fro  my  bokes  iuaketh  me  to  goon, 
But  yt  be  seldome  on  the  holy  day, 
Save,  certeynly.  whan  that  the  monthe  of  May 
Is  comen.  and  that  I  here  the  follies  synge, 
And  that  the  floures  gymen  for  to  spryuge, 
Farwel  my  boke  and  my  devocion  ! 

He  had  so  great  an  affection  for  the  simple  daisy  that  he  says,  when  viewing  it : 

H  That  blisfull  sight  softeneth  al  my  sorwe." 

In  more  modern  times  we  have  an  exquisite  poet  of  nature  in  Robert  Burns,  who 
owes  his  deathless  fame  to  the  lessons  he  read  from  Xature's  open  page.  Witness  his 
pathetic  lines  to  a  field-mouse,  on  turning  one  up  in  its  nest  with  his  ploughshare,  and 
his  address  to  a  mountain  daisy,  which  suffered,  a  like  fate. 

In  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  also,  Ave  have  poets  who  were  trained  in  nature's  school. 
The  latter  sums  up  the  feelings  of  the  true  literary  man  when  he  exclaims  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart : 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  hlows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

The  habitual  contemplation  of  the  natural  world  predisposes  one  to  seriousness  of 
thought  and  that  pensiveness  of  spirit  which  gives  an  author  far  more  of  an  attractive 
power  than  all  the  wit  of  a  Sheridan.  This  is  exemrjlified  in  our  own  Hawthorne, 
whose  recently-published,  notes  from  his  journal  give  evidence  of  his  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  inanimate  world  and  the  assiduity  with  which  he  pursued  his  lessons 
under  its  teachings. 

The  literary  man  avIio  has  none  of  the  feelings  of  that  exiled  Syrian,  who,  visiting  the 
Jardin  des  PlanteS,  there  "  clasped  his  country's  tree  and.  wept,"  and,  as  the  tears 
trickled  down  his  cheek,  he  was  once  more  borne  on  the  back  of  his  faithful  beast 
across  the  trackless  desert;  once  more  he  breathed  the  parched,  air  bearing  to  him 
faintly  the  perfume  of  the  thicket  bordering  on  the  distant  oasis ;  again  he  saw,  afar 
off,  the  stately  palm  tree  cresting  over  the  cool  fountains,  until  his  tears  gave  place  to 
smiles  of  joy  and  hope  :  the  literary  man  who  is  not  thus,  in  some  degree,  affected  by 
natural  things,  should  put  off  the  insignia  of  his  high-priesthood  and  leave  it  to  worthier 
men.  And.  in  these  days,  when  men  of  letters  are  gaining  more  and  more  influence,  it  is 
all-important  what  principles  underlie  their  characters.  That  these  may  be  right,  they 
should,  as  I  have  urged,  learn  to  understand  and.  appreciate  nature,  for  all  its  teach- 
ings are  stainless  and.  pure.  And  it  is  worthy  of  any  man  to  cultivate  this  intimacy 
with  what  is  so  well  adapted  to  raise  and  refine  his  character,  that  he  may  see  God 
through  all  and  beyond  all,  and  exclaim  : 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good! 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair  !    Thyself,  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable  !    Who  sittest  above  these  heavens, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these,  thy  lowest  works,  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought  and  power  divine." 
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VALEDICTORY. 

Honored  Patron:  Toward  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  government  which  has 
fostered  the  institution  with  which  we  have  been  connected  for  the  tour  years  past,  and 
of  which  we  this  day  take  a  final  farewell,  we  cherish  more  than  ordinary  feelings  of 
gratitude,  But  for  your  munificence,  the  training  which  we  have  obtained  within  its 
Avails  would  probably  never  have  been  ours.  As  the  first  who  go  out  into  the  world 
with  its  teachings  instilled  into  our  minds,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  our  gratitude  by 
cherishing  those  principles  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  which  should  always  live  in  the 
breasts  of  true  citizens  ;  and  with  those  talents  which  God  has  given  us,  and  which  \  <>u 
have  helped  us  to  cultivate,  we  will  try,  in  our  future  lives,  to  follow  in  your  illustrious 
footsteps  in  seeking  the  utmost  good  and  prosperity  of  our  country.    Farewell ! 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors  :  As  a  class,  and  as  individuals,  we  feel  a 
high  sense  of  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  you  for  the  benevolence  and  the  progres- 
sive spirit  you  have  shown  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  college  we  leave 
to-day;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  enterprise  will  meet  with  the  success  which 
your  energy  and  devotion  to  the  work  warrant  us  in  expecting,  and  that  you  will  receive 
the  support  aud  encouragement  due  to  a  project  whose  utility  can  no  longer  be  ques- 
tioned. We  greet  you  as  friends  of  the  cause  of  universal  education,  and  we  are  happy 
and  thankful  that  the  claims  of  the  large  and  growing  class  of  deaf  mutes  have  been 
committed  to  such  worthy  hands.    Farewell ! 

Honored  President  :  The  tie  that  we  sever  in  parting  from  you  is  no  ordinary  one. 
Sustained  as  we  have  been  through  our  whole  college  course  by  your  friendly  interest  and 
AAi.se  counsels,  we  shall  ever  feel  the  greatness  of  the  debt  due  to  you.  Amid  the  trials 
and  perplexities  of  an  untrodden  path  your  hand  has  ever  been  ready  to  guide  and  help  ; 
and  now,  as  we  go  forth  into  the  werld,  we  feel  well  assured  that  we  shall  find  no  truer 
friend  and  well-wisher  within  its  furthest  bounds.  It  is  the  greatest  wish  of  our  hearts, 
because  we  know  it  is  one  dearly  cherished  by  you,  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  you  will  hear  the  halls  of  our  alma  mater  echoing  to  the  tread  of  hundreds  of 
youth  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  alumni,  scattered  far  and  near,  performing 
their  work  on  earth  with  credit  to  themselves  and  honor  to  your  teachings.  In  bidding 
you  farewell,  need  we  say  that  in  our  future  spheres  of  life  Ave  shall  look  with  in- 
creasing interest  upon  the  progress  of  your  Avork,  and  do  what  lies  in  our  power  to  con- 
tribute to  its  success.    Farewell ! 

Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  :  Our  four  years  of  pleasant  intercourse  here  come  to 
an  end.  No  more  of  daily  meetings  in  the  class  and  lecture-room  to  mingle  in  the  search 
after  the  hidden  truths  of  science,  or  to  receiA  e  from  your  hands  the  precious  ore  of 
knoAA'ledge.  We  go  out  from  you ;  others  will  take  our  places ;  but  we  shall  always 
cherish  in  our  inmost  hearts  pleasant  memories  of  those  times  that  can  no  more  return. 
For  your  patient  forbearance  with  our  faults  and  failings  Ave  thank  you.  For  your  un- 
tiring efforts  to  implant  in  our  minds  the  germs  of  true  wisdom  we  thank  you.  For 
your  generous  interest  in  our  Avelfare  and  your  well-timed  advice  Ave  are  truly  grateful, 
and  we  hope  to  carry  with  us  whereA~er  Ave  go  those  seeds  of  true  manliness  Avhich  you 
have  taken  care  to  sow  in  our  hearts,  aud  in  future  years  will  lay  at  your  feet  whatever 
meed  of  praise  and  honor  they  may  have  Avon  for  us  in  this  Avorld's  strife.    Farewell ! 

Classmates  :  There  are  times  Avhen  we  experience  thoughts  and  feelings  which  we 
cannot  utter.  It  is  so  with  me  to-day ;  for  I  find  it  impossible  for  me  to  express  the 
ATaried  emotions  that  surge  through  my  heart  in  bidding  you  a  long  farewell. 

In  looking  back  upon  our  college  experience,  Avith  its  A^arying  lights  and  shadows, 
which  one  of  us  does  not  feel  springing  up  within  him  a  thrill  of  joy  that  he  has  been 
permitted  to  store  up  such  memories  f  Which  one  of  us  does  not  feel  thankful  that  it 
has  been  granted  to  him  to  mingle  Avith  his  felloAvs,  and  feel  the  elation  of  their  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  ?  Is  there  one  among  us  who  can  say  he  does  not  feel  eleAated  and 
refined  by  the  toils  and  sorroAvs,  the  hopes  and  joys,  Ave  have  shared  in  common  ?  And 
in  our  after  nves,  when  Ave  permit  the  tide  of  these  youthful  memories  to  SAveep  over 
our  vexed  and  despondent  spirits,  who  of  us  will  not  arise  refreshed  and  reiuvigorated, 
and  go  forth  with  new  enthusiasm  and  hope  to  carry  ou  the  battle  of  life  ? 

We  are  feAV  in  number,  and  our  class  history  is  soon  told.  We  were  four.  We  are 
three.  One  Avho  entered,  eager  as  the  best  of  us,  has  not  lived  to  see  the  end.  Let  us 
in  this  hour  bestow  a  thought  upon  him  who  was  so  true  a  mau  and  so  faithful  a  friend, 
and  go  our  ways,  cherishing  his  memory,  and  sorrowing  for  Avhat  our  brotherhood  have 
lost  by  his  death. 

We  "are  indeed  few,  but  the  smallness  of  our  number  has  brought  us  into  more  inti- 
mate relations,  and  opened  to  each  that  inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart  which  but  feAV 
can  occupy  ;  and  this  makes  it  still  the  harder  to  sever  the  links  which  bind  us  to  each 
other  and  to  our  alma  mater.  But  our  limited  experience  has,  no  doubt,  already  taught 
us  that  life  is  made  up  of  such  meetings  and  partings,  and  yet,  if  there  are  many  such 
as  this,  we  may  well  look  forward  Avith  rnisgiA'ing. 

But  it  is  not  Avholly  sorrow  that  makes  tumult  in  our  breasts  to-day.  We  have  youth, 
and  hope,  and  ambition,  and  to  us  the  future  has  a  rosy  hue.    We  ha  ve  looked  forward 
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to  this  hour  as  the  beginning  of  our  earnest  life-work,  and,  now  that  it  is  come,  we 
cannot  feel  sorrow  alone,  notwithstanding  all  that  it  brings  with  it.  "Our  spirits  leap 
to  he  gone  before  us,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men," 

"  Men,  our  brothers,  men,  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new  j 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  which  they  shall  do.  " 

And  may  we  enter  into  our  part  in  this  life-work  with  an  energy  and  perseverance 
that  will  reflect  honor  upon  the  faithful  teachers  and  friends  we  leave  behind  us.  Yet, 
still,  let  us  choose  the  nobler  part,  and  live  not  so  much  for  self  as  for  our  fellow-men, 
our  country,  and  our  God. 

Classmates,  the  hour  is  come.    Farewell ! 

After  the  delivery  of  these  orations  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  This  occasion  brings  to  me  a  train  of  in- 
teresting memories.  About  fifteen  years  ago  an  adventurer  brought  to  this  city  five 
partially  educated  deaf-mute  children,  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  commenced  exhibiting  them  to  our  citizens  in  their  houses  and  places  of 
business.  He  professed  a  desire  to  get  up  an  institution  for  the  education  of  unfortu- 
nates of  that  class  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  raised  considerable  sums  of  money,  and 
gathered  a  school  of  about  sixteen  pupils.  Apparently  to  give  respectability  and  per- 
manency to  his  school,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  consent  of  some  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens to  become  its  trustees.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  account- 
ability to  them,  and  only  wanted  their  names  to  aid  him  in  collecting  money  to  be  used 
at  his  discretion.  On  being  informed  by  the  trustees  that  such  an  irresponsible  system 
was  inadmissible,  he  repudiated  them  altogether. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  impression  had  gone  abroad  that  he  maltreated  the  children, 
and  it  led  to  an  investigation  in  court,  ending  in  the  children  being  taken  from  him 
and  restored  to  their  parents,  except  the  live  from  abroad,  who  were  bound  to  him  who 
now  addresses  you  as  their  next  friend. 

The  trustees  then  had  a  meeting  to  determine  whether  they  would  abandon  the  en- 
terprise or  go  forward.  Having  in  the  mean  time  understood  that  there  were  from 
twenty  to  thirty  of  their  fellow  human  beings  in  the  District  who,  from  deafness  or 
blindness,  were  cut  off  from  all  means  of  education  in  the  ordinary  schools,  they  deter- 
mined to  go  forward.  They  adopted  a  constitution,  raised  contributions,  hired  teachers, 
and  opened  a  school  in  a  house  set  apart  for  that  purpose  at  Kendall  Green. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1856-'57  they  procured  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, containing  a  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  in  the  District  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  This  act,  by  allowing 
the  institution  to  receive  pupils  from  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  leaving  all 
details  as  to  the  objects  of  study,  the  arrangement  of  classes,  and  the  length  of  time 
the  pupils  should  be  taught,  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  enabled  it  to  expand, 
should  it  ever  become  practicable  and  desirable,  into  a  great  national  institution,  in 
which  all  the  higher  branches  of  science,  literature,  and  art  should  be  taught. 

The  institution  was  organized  under  its  charter  in  February,  1857.  In  May  of  that 
year  the  board  of  directors  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  E.  M.  Gallau- 
det,  esq.,  under  whose  energetic  and  prudent  management,  first  as  superintendent  and 
then  as  president,  the  institution  rapidly  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  similar  insti- 
tutions, not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  throughout  the  world. 

At  his  instance  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  April,  1864,  authorizing  the  institu- 
tion to  confer  degrees  and  issue  diplomas.  The  time  seemed  now  to  have  arrived  for 
carrying  into  effect  a  project  vaguely  entertained  from  the  origin  of  the  institution. 
The  State  institutions  taught  little  else  than  those  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in 
the  common  schools.  The  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  various  States,  desirous  of  attaining 
or  able  to  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  were  not  numerous  enough  to  justify 
the  maintenance  of  a  college  in  each  State  for  their  instruction  ;  but  it  was  believed 
there  were  enough  of  that  class  in  all  the  States  to  sustain  one  such  institution.  And 
where  could  that  be  so  appropriately  located  as  at  the  seat  of  the  general  government  ? 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  in  the  belief  that  there  were  enough  of  deaf 
mutes  partially  educated  who  panted  for  higher  attainments,  and  would  find  means  to 
nay  for  them,  the  directors,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  organized  a  new  department  in  their 
institution,  denominated  the  "National  Deaf  Mute  College."  In  the  mean  time  they  had 
been  relieved  by  Congress  of  the  charge  of  the  blind,  and  authorized  to  take  the  deaf 
mute  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Thus  has  our  institution  been  matured ;  the  progress  of  the  college  has  been  most 
encouraging,  and  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  all  its  departments  are  springing 
up  on  the  confines  of  your  city,  an  ornament  to  your  surroundings,  and  a  testimony  to 
the  benevolence  of  our  people  and  our  government. 

In  ancient  times  it  required  the  exertion  of  divine  power  to  enable  the  dumb  to 
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speak  and  the  blind  to  see.  The  restoration  of  sight  and  hearing  was  the  subject  of 
miracles  in  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  a  part  of  his  holy  mission  to  cause  the  deaf  to 
hear.  We  do  not  claim  that  there  is  anything  surpematnral  in  the  teaching  of  the 
dumb  in  this  our  day ;  but  is  it  not  the  fruit  of  that  love  to  our  neighbor  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples,  and  that  use  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  God  gave  to 
man  from  the  beginning  ? 

What  more  noble  invention  lias  Christian  civilization  brought  to  man  than  the  means 
devised  to  teach  the  blind  and  the  deaf  to  read  and  write  I  And  what  more  godlike 
charity  can  there  be  than  in  furnishing  the  means  to  enable  these  unfortunate  children 
of  darkness  and  of  silence  to  receive  the  lights  of  knowledge  and  religion — virtually 
to  enable  the  blind  to  see  and  the  deaf  to  hear  !  And  where  shall  our  benevolence 
stop  ?  Shall  we  be  content  to  merely  fit  them  for  the  animal  drudgeries  of  life,  or  shall 
Ave  enable  those  who  have  aspiring  minds  to  soar  into  the  heights  of  science  and  art,  to 
solve  the  problems  of  nature  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  ! 

But  the  subject  is  not  merely  one  of  benevolence;  it  is  also  one  of  public  policy. 
How  many  hands  are  made  permanently  useful  to  society,  and  how  many  minds  are 
awakened  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  our  age,  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  .' 

It  is  an  accepted  proposition  that,  the  brain  being  unimpaired,  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  senses  renders  the  rest  more  acute.  If  the  sight  be  lost,  the  hearing  becomes 
more  distinct ;  if  the  hearing  be  lost,  the  eye  becomes  more  clear  and  piercing.  Why 
then  may  it  not  be,  that  persons  deprived  of  hearing  are  more  fitted  to  excel  in  some 
branches  of  learning  than  those  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  senses  !  Silence  and 
seclusion  are  conducive  to  study  and  meditation.  In  the  silence  of  the  night  the 
astronomer  can  best  study  the  heavens.  In  the  silence  of  the  desert  and  cave  the  her- 
mit can  best  meditate  on  the  vanities  of  life  and  the  attributes  of  God.  And  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  hope  that  men  whose  atmosphere  through  life  is  silence,  may,  if  allowed 
the  benefit  of  a  superior  education,  become  prominent  in  all  those  branches  of  learn- 
ing to  the  acquisition  of  which  silence  is  conducive  ?  Why  may  Ave  not  expect  to  find 
among  them  our  most  profound  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  our  most  clear  thinkers 
and  chaste  writers,  our  most  upright  men  and  devoted  Christians  ? 

My  dear  young  friends  of  the  graduating  class,  although  you  haA'e  been  well  taught, 
not  only  in  books,  but  in  your  duties  to  God  and  man,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  at  parting. 

There  is  an  old  book,  seemingly  considered  almost  obsolete  in  some  of  our  colleges 
and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  yet  it  contains  the  earliest  record  of  the  principles  and 
precepts  on  which  are  based  all  order,  all  law,  and  all  religion  that  deserves  the  name 
or  is  useful  to  man.  That  old  book  is  the  Bible.  I  beg  you  to  read  and  study  it,  not 
merely  as  religionists,  but  as  men  seeking  after  truth.  You  will  find  in  it,  as  you  doubt- 
less have  found,  much  that  you  cannot  understand,  and  some  things  that  may  stagger 
your  faith  :  but  you  Avill  find  this  great  principle  running  through  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  that  obedience — obedience  to  law  and  rightful  authority — is  the  only  guarantee  of 
human  happiness,  national  and  individual,  here  and  hereafter.  The  lesson  is  first 
taught  in  the  story  of  Eve  and  the  apple — whether  fact  or  allegory  it  matters  not — the 
teaching  is  the  same.  It  is  repeated  throughout  the  book,  from  Genesis  to  ReA^elation, 
in  narratives,  in  parables,  in  promises,  in  threatenings,  in  songs,  in  prayers,  in  pro- 
phecies, in  famines,  in  pestilences,  in  wars,  desolations,  and  captivities.  All,  all  are 
represented  as  flowing  from  disobedience  to  lawful  authority.  And  is  not  this  book 
(in  some  parts  the  first  of  all  books)  worthy  of  profound  study,  if  it  were  only  to  see 
Avhence  came  that  principle  on  Avhich  all  order,  law,  and  just  governments  are  based, 
and  to  trace  it  through  the  ages  down  to  our  own  day. 

I  know  not  what  your  religious  opinions  are.  You  go  out  into  the  world  at  an  era 
Avhen  society  is  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake.  So  wonderful  have  been  the  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  modern  times,  that  men's  faith  in  eA'erything  old  seems  to  be  shaken. 
Strange  and  absurd  theories,  reA'ersing  the  order  of  God  and  nature,  are  broached  and 
find  believers. 

Remember,  young  men,  that  whatever  else  may  change,  the  moral  principles  incul- 
cated in  the  Old  Book  are  unchangeable,  and  if  its  religion  be  called  in  question,  tell 
the  caviler  to  hold  his  peace  until  he  is  prepared  to  offer  a  better.  Sweet  is  the  Chris- 
tian's hope,  and  none  but  a  deA~il  incarnate  would  seek  to  destroy  it. 

Dr.  Samson,  president  of  Columbian  College,  was  next  introduced,  and 
spoke  at  some  length,  referring  to  the  amicable  relations  that  existed 
between  the  two  colleges,  and  inquiring  into  the  process  by  which  deaf 
mutes  were  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  was  shown  by  the  essays  of 
the  graduates.  He  referred  to  the  objection  that  there  were  no  places 
for  educated  mutes,  and  showed  how  erroneous  it  was  by  citing  the  en- 
gagements the  young  men  of  the  class  had  already  entered  into.  The 
profound  religious  feeling  which  ran  through  their  productions  had  im- 
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pressed  Mm  deeply,  and  he  closed  by  touching  on  the  brilliant  future 
such  a  beginning  augured  for  the  college. 

Dr.  Sunderland  followed,  and  spoke  of  the  occasion  as  a  triumph  of 
human  aspiration;  and  he  had  no  doubt  bat  that  all  present  found 
their  most  sanguine  expectations  realized.  He  congratulated  the  presi- 
dent and  faculty  upon  the  result  of  their  labors. 

General  O.  O.  Howard,  president  of  Howard  University,  briefly  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  the  result.  He  could  but  wish  the  college 
every  success,  and  that  many  young  men  would  go  forth  from  it  to  lives 
of  usefulness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  addresses  President  Gallaudet  stated  that 
the  directors  had  voted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  each  of  the 
three  graduates,  as  being  of  equal  merit,  and  in  turn  he  conferred  the 
degree  upon  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Logan,  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

A  certificate  was  also  presented  to  Mr.  P.  S.  Engelhardt,  he  not  hav- 
ing attended  the  full  course ;  and  the  ad-eundem  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  James  Denison,  senior  instructor  in  the 
Columbia  Institution,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  upon  J.  Scot  t 
Hutton,  superintendent  of  the  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  institution,  and 
upon  Richard  Elliot,  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  Lon- 
don, England. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  benediction  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Starkey. 

THE  ALMUNI  DINNER. 

Following  the  exercises  of  commencement,  the  president,  directors,  and 
faculty,  together  with  the  graduating  class  and  some  invited  guests, 
assembled  at  the  Kirkwood  House  and  partook  of  the  first  alumni  dinner. 

Dr.  Samson  asked  the  blessing,  and  after  the  dinner  had  been  eaten, 
President  Gallaudet  proposed  the  following  toast: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  executive  head  of  the  nation: 
May  his  victories  in  peace  surpass  those  won  by  him  in  war." 

The  second  toast  was :  "  The  American  Congress :  May  it  ever  seek  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  by  fostering  the  cause  of  education." 

Dr.  Sunderland,  some  time  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  was  called  upon  to 
respond  to  this  toast.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  a 
eulogy  upon  such  a  body  of  men  as  had  from  the  beginning  been  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  the  nation ;  Ave  could  only  think  of  them  as  foun- 
tains of  law ,  the  promoters  of  liberty,  and  the  founders  of  a  republic. 

The  third  was:  "The  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb — 
the  foundation  of  the  college :  Let  this  foundation  be  well  laid  and  the 
college  is  secure." 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  called  upon  and 
responded  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  deaf  mute 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  related  several  anecdotes  that  had  come 
under  his  observation  during  his  teaching  of  deaf  mutes.  He  gave  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  rise  of  the  different  institutions  of  the  sort 
throughout  the  country. 

The  fourth  toast  was :  "The  Christian  Church :  That  body  which  recog- 
nizes as  its  head  Him  who  said  to  the  dumb,  Ephpatha."  This  was 
responded  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  Howlett,  who  said  there  was  no  sentimeut  to 
which  he  could  so  happily  respond  as  this;  that  the  church  could  foster 
no  better  institutions  than  these  institutions  of  mercy. 

The  fifth  toast  Avas:  "The  press:  the  educator  of  the  people." 

The  president  called  upon  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  he,  in  responding,  referred  particularly  to  the  press  of  the 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  Washington  as  an  intellectual  and  lite- 
rary centre,  and,  in  conclusion,  said  he  would  not  fail  to  express  his 
hearty  approval  of  the  enterprise,  which  had  been  so  worthily  inaugu- 
rated, of  establishing  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  surprising  that  in  the  advance  of 
humanity  and  a  higher  civilization,  means  should  be  adopted  for  the 
amelioration  of  those  who  are  deficient  in  one  sense,  by  a  higher  culti- 
vation of  the  senses  which  still  remain.  He  thought  it  was  a  happy 
idea  to  substitute  the  sense  of  sight  and  touch  for  that  of  sound  in  con- 
veying intelligence  to  this  isolated  portion  of  the  human  family;  and 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  confined 
to  the  ordinary  branches  of  educational  training.  They  should  have 
the  means  afforded  them  of  attaining  the  highest  mental  development 
of  which  their  capacities  are  susceptible.  They  are  certainly  capable 
of  being  trained  as  admirable  observers  of  natural  phenomena.  In 
the  vast  domain  of  astronomy,  where  no  voice  nor  sound  is  heard, 
whose  eyes  are  better  fitted  to  mark  the  peculiarities  and  study  the 
changes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  than  those  of  the  deaf  mute  %  The  science 
of  mathematics,  in  all  its  various  ramifications,  is  fully  open  to  their 
investigations,  and,  as  many  of  the  phenomena  of  sound  are  connected 
with  visible  effects,  they  are  not  even  entirely  excluded  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  these;  and  indeed  it  would  seem  that  in  the  study  of  abstract 
science  generally  they  have  the  advantage  of  an  entire  withdrawal,  as 
it  were,  from  the  world  of  sense  to  that  of  the  relation  of  the  ideas  which 
have  already  been  acquired.  An  institution  of  this  kind  is,  therefore, 
worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  government,  which  should  foster  higher 
as  well  as  ordinary  common  school  education. 

,  The  sixth  toast  was:  "  Our  sister  colleges:  Grateful  for  your  recognition, 
we  emulate  your  example." 

Professor  Whittlesey,  of  Howard  University,  responded  thereto  by 
remarking  that  the  advancement  he  had  seen  gave  him  great  hope  in 
the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  when  the  world  came  to  know 
what  had  been  actually  done  by  this  institute,  they  will  find  there  is 
much  to  learn  from  this  institution  in  the  training  of  the  human  mind. 

The  seventh  and  last  toast  :  "Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  the  founder  of  the 
institution  and  its  constant  friend."  To  which  Mr.  Kendall  responded 
in  a  few  remarks,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  heart  was  in  the  work,  and 
he  had  been  rewarded  to-day  for  all  he  had  done  for  the  institution. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE 
INSTEUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  WITH  ALL 
THE  ACTS  OF  CONGEESS  EELATING  TO  THE 
INSTITUTION,  FEOM  ITS  OEGANIZA- 
TION,  FEBEUAEY  16,   1857,  TO 
MAECH  3,  1869. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  THE  BLIND. 

We,  the  subscribers,  being  desirous  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  associate  for  that 
purpose  under  the  following  constitution : 

Article  1.  The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  the  "Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,"  and  it  shall  be  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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Art.  2.  The  objects  of  the  institution  embrace  not  only  mental  and  moral  culture, 
but  also  instruction  in  productive  labor  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Art.  3.  The  institution  shall  be  supported  by  donations,  legacies,  subscriptions  of 
members  and  others,  and  such  aid  as  Congress  may  be  pleased  to  afford,  and  such  other 
means  as  the  board  of  directors  may  prescribe. 

Art.  4.  The  payment  of  $25  at  one  time  to  the  treasurer  shall  constitute  the  donor  a 
life  member  of  this  institution,  entitled  to  one  vote  in  its  management,  and  for  each 
additional  $25  contributed,  the  donor  shall  have  one  additional  vote:  Provided,  That 
no  person  shall,  at  any  meeting  of  the  association,  give  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
votes :  Provided,  also,  That  any  contributor  may  decline  the  privilege  of  membership, 
and  such  privilege  shall  be  forfeited  if  not  exercised  or  claimed  for  two  consecutive 
years. 

Any  person  who  shall  pay  an  aunual  contribution  of  $3,  payable  on  the  1st  day  of 
Jauuary  of  each  year,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  institution,  entitled  to  one  vote,  as  long 
as  said  contribution  shall  be  paid. 

Art.  5.  Members  may  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy,  but  all  proxies  must  specify  the 
meeting  or  meetings  for  which  they  are  given,  and  shall  not  embrace  more  than  one 
annual  meeting. 

Art.  6.  Annual  meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  association 
may  hereafter  prescribe,  and  nine  persons  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  doing  business. 

Art.  7.  The  officers  of  the  institution  shall  be  a  patron,  who  shall  be  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being ;  also  a  president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
seven  directors,  including  the  president  and  secretary,  who  shall  be  members  of  the 
board  ex  officio.  The  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  directors  shall  be  elected  at 
each  annual  meeting,  and  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  shall 
be  elected. 

Art.  8.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the 
board  of  directors,  or,  if  absent,  the  oldest  director  present  shall  preside  in  his  stead. 

Art.  9.  The  secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  keep  a  full  and  faithful  record  of  their  proceedings.  He  shall 
also  perform  such  further  clerical  services  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  association,  or 
by  the  board  of  directors,  and  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  institution. 

Art.  10.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  all  the  moneys  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  shall  pay  the  same  out  on  such  vouchers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  directors. 

He  shall  render  a  quarterly  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  board  of 
directors,  and  special  accounts  whenever  required  by  them,  and  shall  also  render  an 
annual  account  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association. 

His  books  and  papers  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  of 
directors,  or  any  committee  or  member  thereof.  He  shall,  if  required  by  the  board  of 
directors,  give  bond,  with  satisfactory  security,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties. 

Art.  11.  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  at  least  once  every  month,  and  three 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  doing  business. 

They  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  body  or  in  any  other  office 
hereby  created  until  the  next  election. 

To  appoint  a  principal  of  the  institution,  and  such  instructors  and  agents  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  its  objects,  and  the  same  to  remove  at  their  pleasure. 

To  make  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  institution  and  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution. 

To  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

To  call  special  meetings  of  the  association  whenever  they  may  deem  it  necessary, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  do  so  whenever  requested  by  members  entitled  to  give 
one-fourth  part  of  the  entire  votes  thereof  ;  and  they  shall  cause  at  least  two  weeks' 
previous  notice  to  be  given  by  the  secretary,  in  some  newspaper  printed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  every  regular  and  special  meeting. 

Art.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  appoint  a  board  of  female 
visitors,  not  exceeding  six  in  number,  to  exercise  such  appropriate  functions  as  said 
board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Art.  13.  The  board  of  directors  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  make  a  full  report,  em- 
bracing their  transactions  for  the  previous  year,  present  condition  of  the  institution, 
and  its  prospects  for  the  future. 

Art.  14.  No  alterations  of  the  by-laws  and  regulations,  or  additions  thereto,  by  the 
board  of  directors,  shall  be  valid  unless  proposed  in  writing  at  a  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing preceding  that  at  which  they  shall  be  adopted. 

Art.  15.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  constitution  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  of  the  association,  unless  notice  be  given  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  ad- 
vertisement calling  the  meeting,  nor  without  two-thirds  of  the  vote  given  at  such 
meeting. 
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Art.  16.  The  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  of  indigent  parents,  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  received  in  this  institution  and  instructed  gratuitously  as 
far  as  the  funds  thereof  will  admit. 

Art.  17.  The  following  persons  shall  act  provisionally  as  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  directors  until  the  first  meeting  of  the  association,  viz  :  Amos  Kendall,  presi- 
dent; William  Stickney,  secretary;  George  W.  Riggs,  treasurer;  William  H.  Edes, 
Judson  Mitchell,  J.  C.  McGuire,  D.  A.  Hall,  and  Byron  Sunderland,  directors. 

Art.  19.  As  soon  as  a  membership  competent  to  give  two  hundred  votes  shall  have 
been  constituted  by  donations  and  payments  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  provisional 
board  of  directors  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  so  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  permanent  organization  and  adopting  such  other  measures  as  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  in  view  may  seem  to  require. 

Art.  20.  The  title  to  all  property,  real  or  personal,  which  may  be  bestowed  upon  the 
institution  or  purchased  by  it  shall  be  vested  in  the  board  of  directors  as  trustees  only, 
and  shall  be  managed  by  them  as  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  incorporation  of  the  association,  said  title  shall  be  transferred 
by  them  in  due  form  to  said  corporate  body. 

AMOS  KENDALL. 
WILLIAM  H.  EDES. 
W.  STICKNEY. 
GEORGE  W.  RIGGS. 
D.  A.  HALL. 
JUDSON  MITCHELL. 
BYRON  SUNDERLAND. 
J.  C.  McGUIRE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  institution  held  June  22,  1864,  the  following 
amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted : 
Article  7,  strike  out  the  word  "  seven"  and  insert  "eight." 

Add  to  Article  6,  "  Provided,  That  said  nine  persons  shall  be  competent  to  give  one- 
third  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  association." 

Add  to  Article  8,  "the  president  shall  be  ex  officio  x>rincipal  of  the  institution." 
Strike  out  of  Article  11  the  words  "  a  principal  of  the  institution  and." 


THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 

Blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  Byron  Sunderland,  J.  C.  McGuire,  David  A.  Hall,  and  George 
W.  Riggs,  of  Washington  City,  William  Edes  and  Judson  Mitchell,  of  Georgetown,  and 
Amos  Kendall  and  William  Stickney,  of  the  county  of  Washington,  and  such  persons 
as  may  be  hereafter  associated  with  them,  by  contributions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,"  are  hereby  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under 
the  name  of  the  "Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,"  to  have  perpetual  succession,  and  be  capable  to  take,  hold,  and  enjoy 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  personal  property,  to  use  a  common  seal  and  the 
same  to  alter  at  pleasure:  Provided,  That  no  real  or  personal  property  shall  be  held 
by  said  corporation,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  efficient 
management  of  said  institution. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  institution  shall  be  managed  as  provided 
for  in  its  present  constitution,  and  such  additional  regulations  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  found  necessary ;  but  as  soon  as  sufficient  contributions  shall  have  been  paid  in 
to  authorize  an  election  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  constitution,  the  provisional 
officers  therein  named  shall  give  notice  of  a  general  meeting  to  the  contributors,  for 
the  election  of  officers;  and  the  officers  elected  at  such  general  meeting  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  as  in  said  constitution 
provided :  Provided,  That  said  constitution  may  be  altered  in  the  manner  therein  pro- 
vided, but  not  in  such  manner  as  to  violate  the  Constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  several  wards  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  of  the  county  of 
Washington,  to  ascertain  the  names  and  residences  of  all  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  per- 
sons within  their  respective  wards  and  districts ;  who  of  them  are  of  a  teachable  age, 
and  also  who  of  them  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  report  the  same  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institution  hereby  incorporated. 
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Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  satisfied,  by  evidence  produced  by  the  president  of  the  institution  hereby  incorpo- 
rated that  any  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  person  of  teachable  age,  properly  belonging  to 
this  District,  is  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  cannot  command  the  means  to  secure  an 
education,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  authorize  the  said  person  to  enter  the  said  institution 
for  instruction,  and  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  and  tuition  therein,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  for  such  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  and  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  such  blind  pupil,  payable  quarterly  out  of 
tlie  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  institution  to  receive 
and  instruct  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  persons  from  any  of  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  themselves,  their  parents, 
guardians,  or  trustees,  and  the  proper  authorities  of  the  said  institution. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  and  direct- 
ors of  said  institution  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  condition  of  said 
institution  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  embracing  in  said  report  the  number 
of  pupils  of  each  description  received  and  discharged  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  number  remaining  in  the  institution ;  also,  the  branches  of  knowledge  and  industry 
taught,  and  the  progress  made  therein ;  also,  a  statement  showing  the  receipts  of  the 
institution,  and  from  what  sources,  and  its  disbursements,  and  for  what  objects. 

Approved  February  16,  1857. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  the  "Act  to  incorporate  the  Columhia  Institution,"  &c. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  in  addition  to  the  provision  made  in  the  above-recited  act  for 
the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  in  the  said  institution,  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  shall  be  allowed  for  five  years,  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  said  institution,  and  that  three  thousand  dollars 
be,  and  is  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  payable  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  children  of 
all  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  while  such  persons 
are  actually  in  such  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  instruction  in  said  institution,  on  the 
same  terms  as  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  receipts  and  disbursements  under  this 
act  shall  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  required  in  the  sixth  section 
of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment. 

Approved  May  29,  1858. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  the 

30th  of  June,  1859. 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  authorized  by  the  act  approved  May  29, 
1858,  three  thousand  dollars. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1860. 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  institution  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  aud  blind, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  three  thousand  dollars. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  vear  ending  June 

30,  1861. 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  institution  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  three  thousand  dollars. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1862. 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  institution  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  three  thousand  dollars. 
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AN  ACT  to  amend  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Columbia  Institution,"  &c. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Bejpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
payable  quarterly,  shall  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses 
of  said  institution;  and  that  four  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  be  and  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated^ for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18G3. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  erection,  furnishing  and  fitting  up  of  two  additions  to  the  buildings  of 
said  institution. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  receipts  and  disbursements  made  under 
this  act  shall  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  required  in  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment. 

Approved  March  15,  1862. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1864,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1803,  and  for  other  purposes. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  said  institution,  four  thousand  four  hundred 
dollars. 

For  supplying  the  institution  buildings  with  gas,  making  apparatus  and  gas  fix- 
tures, "one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 

For  supplying  the  institution  buildings  with  steam  heating  apparatus,  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 


AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  to  confer  degrees. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and 
empowered  to  grant  and  confirm  such  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  to  such 
pupils  of  the  institution,  or  others,  avIio,  by  their  proficiency  in  learning,  or  other  meri- 
torious distinction,  they  shall  think  entitled  to  them,  as  are  usually  granted  and  con- 
ferred in  colleges,  and  to  grant  to  such  graduates  diplomas  or  certificates,  sealed  and 
signed  in  such  manner  as  said  board  of  directors  may  determine,  to  authenticate  and 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  graduation. 

Approved  April  8,  1864. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June 

[30,  1805,  and  for  other  purposes. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  embracing,  in  addition  to  the  objects  heretofore 
provided  for  in  this  appropriation,  the  salary  of  an  additional  teacher,  construction  of  a 
new  sewer,  and  the  construction  and  repair  of  fences,  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

For  continuing  the  work  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  and  inmates  in  said 
institution,  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  heretofore  made,  viz :  For  the  purchase  of 
a  tract  of  improved  land  containing  about  thirteen  acres,  bordering  on  Boundary  street, 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  adjoiuing  the  lot  now  belonging  to  the  institution,  to 
enable  it  to  instruct  the  male  pupils  in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  to  furnish  sites 
for  mechanic  shops  and  other  necessary  buildings,  twenty-six  thousand  dollars:  Bro- 
vided,  That  before  the  purchase  of  the  said  thirteen  acres  is  consummated,  the  owner  shall 
complete  the  title  in  fee  to  the  premises  now  held  and  occupied  by  said  institution,  by 
executing  a  release  or  conveyance  of  the  remainders  and  reversions  now  outstanding  in 
him  to  the  said  institution. 

To  bring  the  Potomac  water  into  the  institution  from  the  nearest  water  mains,  or 
other  adequate  sources  in  the  city,  three  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 
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AX  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Columbia  Institution."  ic.  «fcc. 

Be  it  enacted  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  so  much  of  the  said  ad  as  requires  the  teaching  of  the  blind  in 
said  institution  be.  aud  the  same  is,  hereby  repealed,  and  the  corporate  name  and  style 
thereof  shall  hereafter  be  "  The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb." 

Sec.  2L  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  to  cause  all  indigent  blind  children  who  are  now.  or  may  hereafter 
become  entitled,  imder  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  to  instruction  in  said  institution,  to  be 
instructed  in  some  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Maryland,  or  some 
other  State,  at  a  cost  not  greater  for  each  pupil  than  is.  or  may  be  for  the  time  being, 
paid  by  such  State,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury-  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  .  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
Approved  February  23.  1S65. 


AS  ACT  making  additional  appropriations,  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for 
sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal*  year  ending  June  30.  and  for  other 

purposes. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  including  live  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  twelve  thousand  live  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  two  extensions  to  the  buildings,  to  pro- 
vide enlarged  accommodations  for  the  male  department,  and  to  furnish  rooms  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  in  useful  labor,  tliirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents. 

For  the  proper  inclosiire.  grading,  and  improvement  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 


AX  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June 

30.  1S67.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Columbia  uufrmrnoH  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  five  hundred  dollars  for  books  and  illus- 
trative apparatus,  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  two  extensions  to  the  buildings,  to  pro- 
vide enlarged  accommodations  for  the  male  and  female  pupils  and  the  resident  officers 
of  the  institution,  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

For  the  erection  of  a  brick  barn,  carriage-house,  cow-house,  shop,  gas-house,  and  ice- 
house, fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  improvement  and  inclosure  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  including  under- 
drainage  and  sewerage,  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 


AS  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June 

30.  l?6c.  and  for  other  purposes. 

COLUMBLA.  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  mcluding  one  thousand  dollars  for  books  and  illus- 
trative apparatus,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  :  Provided.  That  deaf  mutes,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  in  number,  residing  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
applying  for  admission  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the  institution,  shall  be  received, 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  prescribed  by  law  for  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  at  the  discretion  of  the  president  of  the  institution. 

For  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  additions  to  the  buildings  of  the  insti- 
pition,  to  provide  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  male  and  female  pupils  and  the  res- 
ident officers  of  the  institution,  fifty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

For  the  enlargement  and  further  improvement  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  in- 
cluding under-drainage,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

To  furnish  an  increased  supply  of  Potomac  water,  and  for  the  erection  of  tanks  to 
regulate  the  distribution  thereof!  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  president  of  the  institution. 
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AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Columbia  Instit  ution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Doaf  and  Dumb,  and  establishing  additional  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  institution,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise,  appropriated,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  in  addition  to  the  existing  appropriation  to  meet 
the  increased  expense  of  maintaining  pupils  whose  admission  was  authorized  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  three  thousand 
dollars. 

For  continuing  the  work  upon  buildings  of  the  institution,  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  forty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  in  addition  to  the  directors  whose  appointment 
has  heretofore  been  provided  for  by  law,  there  shall  be  three  other  directors  appointed 
in  the  following  manner:  one  senator  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  two  repre- 
sentatives by  the  Speaker  of  the  House;  these  directors  to  hold  their  offices  for  the 
term  of  a  single  Congress,  and  to  be  eligible  to  a  reappointment. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  no  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  now 
held  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired  by  said  institution  shall  be  devoted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nor  shall  any  portion  of  the  real  estate 
be  aliened,  sold,  or  conveyed,  except  under  the  authority  of  a  special  act  of  Congress. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  February  16,  1857,  as  al- 
lows the  payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  and 
tuition  of  each  pupil  admitted  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  number  of  students  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment from  the  several  States,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  shall  be  increased  from  ten  to  twenty-five  in  number. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  here- 
by, appropriated  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  expressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  :  *  * 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  one  thousand  dollars  for  books  and 
illustrative  apparatus,  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  proper  inclosure,  improvement,  and  enlargement  of  the  grounds  of  the  insti- 
tution, in  accordance  with  plans  heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  three  thousand  and 
six  hundred  dollars.        *  *  *  * 

Sec  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  superintendent  of  the  said  Columbia  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  every  December  session 
of  Congress,  make  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  all  the  expenditures  made  by  vir- 
tue of  any  appropriations  by  Congress.  Said  statement  shall  include  the  amount  paid 
to  said  superintendent,  and  also  for  teachers,  to  whom  paid,  and  the  rate  at  which  paid. 

Approved  July  27,  1868. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1870. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  beneficia- 
ries of  the  United  States  in  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  seventeen  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

To  provide  for  the  same  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
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REPORT. 


Columbia  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Washington,  October  29,  1870. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress'  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  pupils  remaiuiug  in  the  institution  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 

1869,  numbered   77 

Admitted  during  the  year   5 

Since  admitted   18 

Total    100 


Under  instruction  since  July  1,  1869,  males  72,  females  18.  Of  these 
fifty-two  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  twenty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  forty-eight  in  the  primary 
department.  Seven  have  left  the  college  during  the  year,  and  three 
have  left  the  primary  department,  one  of  these  latter  having  been 
exx^elled  for  misconduct.  The  pupils  that  now  remain  connected  with 
the  institution,  ninety  in  number,  are  equally  divided  between  the  two 
departments. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Through  the  sparing  mercy  of  a  kind  Providence  we  are  permitted  to 
record  the  fact  that  none  of  our  pupils  have  been  removed  by  death, 
and  that  no  alarming  disease  has  made  its  appearance  during  the  year. 
The  few  cases  of  sickness  that  have  demanded  the  notice  of  the  attend- 
ing physician  have  been  slight  in  degree  and  have  in  every  instance 
yielded  readily  to  treatment. 

DEATH  OF  HON.  AMOS  KENDALL  AND  HON.  B.  B.  FRENCH. 

The  institution  has,  however,  been  sorely  afflicted  in  the  removal  by 
death  of  two  of  its  most  honored  directors. 

Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  institution, 
passed  from  earth  on  the  12th  of  November,  1869,  at  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty- one  years. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  on  Tuesday,  November  16, 1869,  the 
following  proceedings  relative  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Kendall  took  place. 

The  president  made  official  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, after  which,  Eev.  Dr.  Sunderland  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God.  in  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  His  providence, 
to  remove  by  death  our  late  associate  in  this  hoard,  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  at  the 
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advanced  age  of  cighty-cme  years,  and  after  a  life  of  the  highest  usefulness  and  honor; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  this  event  we,  the  surviving  members  of  this  board,  feeling  the 
full  weight  of  the  affliction,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  institution  of  which  he  was 
the  founder  and  for  several  years  the  most  powerful  patron,  do  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nize in  it  the  righteous  hand  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  bow  in  filial  submission  to 
the  ordering  of  His  sovereign  will. 

Besolved,  That  in  the  character  and  history  of  our  departed  friend  the  faculties  that 
ennoble  and  the  virtues  that  adorn  our  nature  in  all  the  relations,  whether  of  public 
or  private  station,  had  a  most  conspicuous  illustration.  Endowed  with  an  intellect  of 
the  largest  grasp  and  of  the  clearest  perception,  he  comprehended  with  equal  facility 
the  plainest  and  the  deepest  problems  of  human  interest ;  with  whatever  subject  he  was 
called  to  deal,  whether  in  science  or  religion,  in  church  or  state,  in  his  hands  its 
obscurities  vanished,  its  difficulties  disappeared.  A  man  at  once  of  the  greatest  simr 
plicity,  the  greatest  probity,  and  the  greatest  resolution,  he  was  equal  to  any  task  and 
fitted  for  any  position  of  trust  or  honor  that  was  in  fact  or  that  might  have  been  assigned 
him  among  his  fellow-countrymen.  And  in  the  successive  periods  of  his  career  we 
cannot  fail  to  mark  those  rare  qualities  which  most  distinguished  the  man,  the  citizen, 
and  the  Christian,  and  which  so  signally  combined  in  him,  now  furnish  to  the  youth  of 
our  country  an  impressive  and  inspiring  example. 

Besolved,  That,  above  all  other  things,  we  acknowledge  a  deep  and  grateful  sense  of 
that  Divine  grace  which,  especially  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  was  shed  upon  him, 
and  which  gave  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  existence  the  splendor  of  a  cloudless  sunset, 
the  harbinger  of  human  hope  and  the  day-dawn  of  man's  glorious  immortality. 

Besolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  in  the  records  of  this  board  and  published 
in  the  city  journals,  and  that  a  copy  of  them  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Mr.  French  seconded  their  adoption  with  the  following  remarks : 

This  month  of  November  1869  will  stand  in  the  annals  of  the  future  as  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  deaths  of  eminent  individuals  who  have  gone  from  among  mankind 
during  its  continuance.  George  Peabody,  Admiral  Stewart,  General  Wool,  Robert  J. 
Walker,  and  Amos  Kendall — names  known  to  the  world,  and  which  shall  forever  live 
in  history — have  all  passed  away  during  this  month,  now  only  half  expired. 

We  here  have  now  especially  to  notice  the  death  of  Amos  Kendall,  who  died  in  this 
city  on  Friday  last,  the  12th  instant,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  he  having  been 
born  in  August  1789,  and  having  been  prominent  from  his  early  manhood  to  his  death 
as  a  man  belonging  to  the  nation. 

As  I  aided  on  Sunday  last  in  bearing  his  mortal  remains  from  Calvary  Church,  I 
could  not  but  recall  the  time  when,  on  the  evening  of  October  19,  1867,  I  witnessed 
the  feeling  ovation  which  was  paid  to  him  in  that  very  church  by  his  warm  friends, 
who  took  that  method  of  expressing  toward  him  their  affection  and  also  their  joy  at 
his  safe  return  from  an  European  tour  of  considerable  length.  I  remembered  how  I 
saw  him,  old  as  he  was,  walk  down  that  very  aisle,  arm-in-arm  with  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  with  a  step  as  elastic,  and  a  form  as  erect  as  if  the  weight  of  not  more  than  a 
score  of  years  was  upon  him.  I  remembered  how  we  all  rose  to  greet  him;  how  we 
passed  around  and  welcomed  him  home  individually,  and  how  we  all  delighted  to  honor 
him ;  and  how  I  wished  and  hoped  that  he  might  be  spared  to  us  for  many  years. 

Alas!  that  hope  could  not  be  gratified  beyond  the  brief  period  of  two  short  years, 
and  I  was  one  who  was  honored  with  the  sacred  office  of  bearing  his  venerated  form 
from  that  church  of  his  love  toward  its  last  resting-place  on  earth. 

He  had  my  esteem  and  respect  while  living,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  an  impossibility  that 
I  can  pay  too  much  honor  to  his  memory  now  that  he  has  departed. 

Mr.  Kendall  was  personally  known  to  me  for  the  last  thirty-six  years  of  his  life.  I 
knew  him  well  by  reputation  ten  years,  at  least,  before  I  became  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  he  having  studied  law  with  Chief  Justice  William  M.  Richardson,  with 
whose  family  I  was  intimately  connected,  and  in  which  Mr.  Kendall  was  ever  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  praise  and  affectionate  remembrance.  And  as  evidence  of  a  recip- 
rocal feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kendall,  I  will  say  that  the  first  time  I  met  him,  after 
we  heard  of  the  death  of  Judge  Richardson,  he  said  to  me,  "My  love  and  respect  for 
Judge  Richardson  were  only  surpassed  by  the  love  and  respect  I  had  for  my  good  old 
father." 

I  came  to  Washington  in  December  1833,  and  Mr.  Kendall  was  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons with  whom  I  became  acquainted. 

When  the  magnetic  telegraph  was  in  its  swaddling-clothes  Mr.  Kendall  was  associated 
with  myself  and  a  few  others  in  nursing  it  into  adult  life.  We  were  directors  of  the 
first  company  ever  formed  in  the  world,  and  we  were  both  presidents  of  it  at  different 
times.  We  were  co-laborers  in  bringing  the  great  invention  of  Prosessor  Morse  from 
infancy  to  full  manhood,  and  both  of  us  had  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  our 
little  line  of  two  insignificant  wires,  extending  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia,  grow 
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into  a  huge  net- work,  covering  nearly  the  whole  earth,  and  spreading  itself  beneath 
the  billows  of  the  heaving  ocean,  bearing  the  whispers  of  man  to  man  thousands  of 
miles  asunder. 

This  association  led  to  a  frequent  intercourse  between  us.  We  met  together,  we 
traveled  together,  we  occupied  the  same  hotels  together,  and  I  enjoyed  exceedingly 
the  volumes  of  instruction  and  information  which  I  derived  from  his  ever-active  and 
well-informed  mind. 

Again,  in  this  board  I  met  him ;  first  as  its  president  and  then  as  a  brother  director, 
where  you  have  all  seen  him,  and  respected,  aye,  loved  him,  while  he  poured  out 
before  you  in  his  modest  aud  unassuming  manner  sage  counsels  and  wise  advice. 

Mr.  Kendall,  from  his  first  entrance  into  business  life,  was  a  man  of  mark.  Whatever 
he  undertook  he  prosecuted  with  all  his  might.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  started  into  any- 
thing nutil  he  assured  himself  that  it  was  right,  but  once  in,  there  was  no  compromis- 
ing ;  he  pursued  his  object  with  a  zeal  and  ability  that  assured  success. 

Honest  in  every  action  of  his  life,  true  to  every  principle  he  ever  professed,  patriotic 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  with  a  courage,  both  physical  and  moral,  that  admitted 
of  no  retreat,  he  went  forward,  and  did  not,  as  such  a  man  could  not,  escape  the  tongue 
of  slander  and  reproach.  But  he  lived  it  all  down ;  he  came  out  of  the  furnace  the 
pure  and  refined  gold  of  human  nature,  and  in  his  latter  days  was  acknowledged  by  all 
as  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

He  has  gone  from  us  in  all  the  glory  of  an  honest  Christian  man.  "Joy,  joy !"  were 
the  last  words  he  uttered,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  now  participates  in  that  real  "joy"' 
which  awaits  all  who  live  and  die  as  he  did. 

Mr.  McGuire  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  in  the 
following  remarks : 

Mr.  McGuire  said  that  he  felt  impelled  to  speak  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
with  which  the  occasion  rilled  his  mind  and  heart.  For  more  than  thirty-three  years 
he  had  known  Mr.  Kendall  intimately,  and  throughout  that  time  had  enjoyed  his 
friendship  and  his  personal  confidence.  It  is  (continued  Mr.  McGuire)  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  that  I  now  recall  the  many  evidences 
of  his  regard  and  esteem,  as  shown  on  the  frequent  occasions  of  our  confidential  inter- 
views as  personal  friends.  I  knew  of  all  the  important  business  matters  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  I  believe  there  were  noue,  from  the  commencement  of  our  acquaint- 
ance until  the  day  of  his  death,  in  regard  to  which  he  did  not  advise  with  and  con- 
sult me. 

I  had  often  heard  of  Amos  Kendall,  at  my  home  in  Pennsylvania,  and  being  of  the 
old  democratic  party,  and  interested  in  whatever  affected  its  great  leaders,  I  read 
everything  that  was  written  in  the  papers  of  my  section  about  Mr.  Kendall,  whether 
in  his  favor  or  against  him.  So  severe  and  bitter  were  the  attacks  upon  him,  and  such 
the  frightful  character  of  the  description  given  of  him  by  his  political  enemies,  that 
when  I  came  to  Washington  on  a  visit,  in  1832,  I  expected  to  find,  as  the  subject  of 
these  political  portraits,  a  large,  athletic,  and  burly  man,  of  fierce  and  angry  demeanor, 
with  bowie  knives  in  his  belt,  and  ready  to  remove  with  violence  or  crush  by  main 
strength  whatever  impeded  his  way  or  opposed  his  progress.  His  intellectual  power 
had  wrought  upon  the  fears  of  his  enemies,  and  their  descriptions  had  wrought  upon 
my  fancy.  When  I  saw  the  man  myself,  spare  and  light  in  figure,  with  a  face  full  of 
kindness  and  thought,  and  of  pleasant,  courteous,  and  gentle  manners,  I  could  scarcely 
realize  that  he  was  indeed  the  person  my  mind  had  pictured  as  Amos  Kendall. 

Shortly  after  this  visit  I  came  to  Washington  to  reside,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  live  next  door  to  Mr.  Kendall.  An  intimacy  grew  up  between  the  families.  I  saw 
him  in  his  domestic  life,  and  probably  had  a  better  opportunity  to  observe  him  at 
home,  and  see  his  inner  life,  than  any  person  not  a  member  of  his  immediate  family. 
He  was  always  gentle  and  kind,  and  delighted  in  the  company  of  children,  sharing  in 
their  amusements,  and  drawing  them  to  him  by  that  sympathy  which  children  are  so 
quick  to  discover. 

I  have  sometimes  gone  to  his  house,  (continued  Mr.  McGuire,)  and  found  him  stretched 
out  on  the  floor  with  his  own  children  and  mine  romr  mg  around  and  upon  him,  pulling 
at  him,  and  tumbling  over  him,  and  he  as  merry  and  -uippy  aud  as  full  of  the  sport  as 
anv  of  the  little  ones.  At  other  times  I  have  found  them  at  the  game  of  blind-man's- 
buff,  with  Mr.  Kendall  playing  the  part  of  the  blinded  man,  and  the  little  ones  romping 
away  from  him  around  the  room,  and  he  in  the  sport  and  in  the  spirit  as  much  of  a 
child  as  any  among  them.  Whatever  sports  would  amuse  them  he  was  ready  to  engage 
in,  and  he  seemed  always  to  come  among  them  with  a  heart  as  young  and  light  as 
their  own. 

He  had  some  views  in  regard  to  matters  connected  with  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  official  position  which  "might  now  be  regarded  as  oW-fashioned.  While  he  was 
Postmaster  General,  I  happened  to  be  with  him  on  one  occasion  when  Mr.  Reeside  was 
present.    Mr.  Reeside  said  to  him  :  "Mr.  Kendall,  whenever  you  desire  to  travel,  my 
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stage  coaches  are  always  at  your  service  :  you  can  have  the  use  of  an  entire  coach  at 
any  time."  Mr.  Kendall  tamed,  and  replied  promptly  and  with  emphasis:  Mr. 
Reeside,  I  never  ride  at  the  expense  of  other  people ;  and  were  I  to  ascertain  that  a 
clerk  in  my  Department  accepted  such  favors  of  you  or  any  other  contractor,  I  would 
consider  it  sufficient  cause  for  his  removal  from  office.'* 

Mr.  McGuire  then  spoke  ot  Mr.  Kendall's  poverty  after  he  retired  from  office  as  an 
evidence  of  the  uprightness  and  purity  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  official  duty. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Kendall,  at  the  close  of  his  official  career,  had  an  old  carriage  and 
horses,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  them  because  he  was  not  able  to  pay  for  keeping  the 
horses  :  and  that  he  was  at  times  in  such  reduced  circumstances  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  the  means  for  the  daily  needs  of  his  household.  He  had.  said 
Mr.  McGuire,  given  his  great  energies  and  his  vast  intellectual  power  to  his  country, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  private  interests :  but  the  time  was  to  come  for  him  when  That 
genius  that  had  served  the  nation  was  to  recuperate  his  private  fortunes,  and  enable 
him  to  gratify  the  charity  and  benevolence  with  which  his  nature  was  full. 

When  most  persons  regarded  the  magnetic  telegraph  as  simply  an  interesting  phi! 
osophical  experiment,  Mr.  Kendall,  with  a  foresight  which,  in  all  matters  that  inter 
ested  him.  indicated  the  power  and  correctness  of  his  thought,  prophesied  that  it  would" 
not  only  be  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  but  would  be  productive  of 
great  results,  Mr.  McGuire  went  on  to  speak  of  Mr.  Kendall's  connection  with  Prof. 
Morse,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  became  interested  with  Prof.  Morse  in 
the  telegraph,  believing  that  it  must  be  a  success,  and  confidently  expecting  to  realize 
from  it  large  pecuniary  advantages  for  himself.  He  did  not.  however,  fersee  at  that 
time,  nor  could  any  man  have  forseen  the  full  extent  of  its  immense  success,  nor  did 
he  correctly  estimate  the  great  profit  he  was  afterward  to  realize  from  his  investment. 
u  He  offered,  me  (continued  Mr.  McGuire)  one-half  of  his  interest  in  the  line  between 
"Washington  and  New  Orleans  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  urged  me  strenuously  to 
accept  it.  suggesting  with  much  good  will  his  desire  that  I  might  be  associated  with 
him  in  an  enterprise  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  of  whose  utility  and  success 
he  professed  a  profound  and  abiding  conviction." 

Mr.  McGuire  then  gave  an  account  of  Mr.  Kendall's  connection  with  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  and  said:  His  active  mind  and  geuerous  heart  seemed  to  be  always 
anxious  for  occupation  in  some  enterprise  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

It  happened  that  circumstances  associated  me  with  him  in  connection  with  an  inci- 
dent that  first  excited  his  sympathy  in  behalf  of  that  disabled  class  for  which  this  insti- 
tution was  established.  A  despicable  wr  etch,  in  wandering  over  the  earth,  had  fortu- 
nately, as  it  turned  out.  made  Washington  his  hoae.  where  he  got  possession  of  a  build- 
ing in  the  First  ward,  and  fenced  it  in  like  a  sort  of  prison,  with  a  high  board  fence. 
He  then  hunted  up  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  community,  got  them  in  his 
posse>sion.  and  took  them  to  his  building,  pretending  to  call  it  a  school  for  them.  He 
would  then  take  them  about  the  city  and  exhibit  them  for  money.  A  washerwoman 
from  Georgetown,  engaged  in  my  household,  informed  some  of  my  family  that  her  son 
was  a  pupil  of  this  man,  and  that  in  visiting  him  she  said  that  the  children  in  this  so- 
called  school  were  treated  with  cruelty,  almost  starved  to  death  at  all  times,  and  thrown 
aside  with  neglect  and  brutal  inhumanity  when  they  were  sick. 

Happening  to  meet  Mr.  Kendall  a  day  or  two  after  hearing  of  the  account  given  of 
this  establishment,  I  stated  to  him  what  I  had  learned,  and  he  at  once,  with  bis  prompt 
and  characteristic  decision  of  purpose,  said  :  0  Let  us  go  and  see  how  this  is."  On  this 
suggestion  we  went  at  once,  and  finding  the  gate  at  the  entrance  locked  and  barred, 
we  broke  it  open  and  entered  the  building.  The  miserable  sight  cannot  be  described ; 
it  was  heart-sickening.  Two  of  the  unfortunate  children  lay  sick  on  a  pallet,  moaning 
most  piteously.  Unable  to  help  themselves,  it  was  evident  from  their  horrid  condition 
that  their  wants  had  not  been  attended  to,  probably  for  days.  Mr.  Kendall's  generous 
nature  was  deeply  moved.  He  called  the  man  to  account  for  the  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  treatment  they  received  at  his  hands.  He  promised  reform.  There 
seemed  no  remedy  for  the  evil  except  through  the  man  himself.  But  this  remedy  was 
not  given,  and  his  promise  of  reformation  was  not  observed.  But  a  philanthropist, 
who  was  in  earnest  to  do  good,  had  witnessed  himself  the  suffering  that  cried  for  aid. 
and  did  not  rest  contented  with  an  unperformed  promise  of  amendment.  Mr.  Kendall 
went  to  work,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  law  and  courts  of  the  District,  obtained  possession 
of  the  childr  en  and  took  them  to  Kendall  Green,  and  there  himself  became  their  guard- 
ian and  their  teacher,  and  that  icas  the  commencement  and  the  foundation  of  this  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

"What  he  has  done  for  it  since,  we  all  know.  Originating  in  his  kindness  and  philan- 
thropy, he  nurtured  it  by  his  charities  until  the  day  of  his  death,  and  still  nurtures  it 
by  those  charities  since  he  is  gone 

It  has  been  said,  (continued  Mr.  McGuire.)  "Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book."  In 
the  proper  sense  of  this  saying.  Mr.  Kendall  was  a  man  of  one  book.  When  interested 
in  any  subject  or  enterprise  it  engrossed  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  he  concen- 
trated, upon  it  all  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  thought.    He  grappled  it  with  such  intcl- 
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lectual  vigor,  and  such  intensity  of  feeling,  that  he  could  not  separate  himself  from  it. 
It  went  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  spoke  out  in  any  conversation  he  had,  how- 
ever brief.  When  the  opposition  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  at  its  height, 
and  Mr.  Kendall  believed  that  it  was  endeavoring  to  control  the  political  affairs  of  the 
country,  he  became  profoundly  interested  in  arresting  the  peril  which  he  believed 
threatened  the  nation  from  that  institution.  This  subject  then  engrossed  all  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  was  with  him  everywhere  and  speaking  in  every  conversa- 
tion. 

Talk  of  any  other  subjects,  however  interesting,  and  as  soon  as  courtesy  would  per- 
mit he  would  recur  to  the  matter  with  which  his  mind  was  struggling. 

So  was  it  with  him  when  that  other  great  question  of  his  day,  the  tariff,  was  exciting 
the  country.  Pie  seized  upon  it ;  he  took  it  to  his  mind  and  made  it  the  food  of  his 
thoughts.  And  when,  retired  from  public  life,  he  entered  upon  the  telegraph  enterprise, 
he  seized  that  as  he  had  done  the  great  political  question. 

I  was  (said  Mr.  McGuire)  at  a  dinner  party  with  several  gentlemen,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Kendall,  at  the  time  he  was  so  much  interested  in  the  telegraph.  I  offered  a 
wager  that  before  we  separated  he  would  introduce  the  subject  of  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph. I  had  scarcely  offered  the  wager  before  he  started  the  subject,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  those  who  heard  the  wager  proposed. 

And  thus  it  was  with  him  in  the  great  enterprise  of  his  philanthropy,  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Deeply  interested  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  this 
afflicted  class  of  humanity,  he  was  perpetually  devising  means  and  contrivances  to 
accomplish  the  design  of  his  benevolence. 

Mr.  Kendall  did  not  possess  what  is  commonly  understood  as  a  bright  and  sparkling 
mind,  nor  had  he  a  quick  appreciation  of  passing  events — he  was  too  much  absorbed 
for  that;  but  his  mind  was  strong — it  was  powerful.  It  seized  hold  of  a  subject  with  a 
vigorous  and  unrelaxing  grasp,  and  mastered  whatever  it  seized.  The  rays  of  his 
thought  were  concentrated  upon  any  subject  to  which  they  were  directed,  and  by  their 
intensity  penetrated  it  in  every  direction. 

Mr.  McGuire  interspersed  his  remarks  with  high  encomiums  on  Mr. 
Kendall's  character,  his  integrity,  morality,  and  goodness,  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  simplicity-  of  character. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  French's  remarks  be  published  with  the  resolutions. 

President  Gallaudet  laid  before  the  board  the  following  resolutions, 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  students,  and  pupils  of  the  institu- 
tion, held  in  the  college  chapel  on  Sunday  evening  last ;  which  were 
read  and  ordered  to  be  published : 

Whereas  our  Heavenly  Father  has  in  His  intinite  wisdom  and  love  summoned  from 
earth  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  the  first  president  of  the  institution,  and  uninterruptedly  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors : 

Resolved,  That  while  we  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  that  Providence  which  has 
gathered  into  the  garner  of  the  Lord  "  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,';  we  do  most  deeply 
lament  the  sundering  of  those  intimate  and  interesting  relations  which  have  subsisted 
between  Mr.  Kendall  and  ourselves,  and  shall  never  cease  to  mourn  the  absence  of  the 
one  to  whose  efforts,  influence,  and  liberality  our  institution  owes  its  establishment, 
and  to  whose  enlightened  judgment  and  safe  counsels  its  present  prosperity  is  in  large 
measure  due. 

Resolved,  That  we  shall  cherish  with  respectful  love,  and  endeavor  to  transmit  to  our 
successors  here,  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Kendall's  devotion  to  the  interests  of  this  insti-  . 
tution,  his  many  acts  of  benevolence  in  the  community,  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the 
triumph  of  his  Christian  death. 

Resolved,  That  the  erection  upon  the  premises  of  this  institution  of  some  enduring 
testimonial  of  respect  to  the  deceased  would  be  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  value  of  his 
services  to  the  institution,  and  we  will  gladly  participate  to  the  extent  of  our  ability 
in  any  effort  that  may  be  made  to  this  end. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of  our  honored  ex-president  our  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  begging  them  to  allow  us  to  join  in  mourning  a 
father  taken  away. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institution. 
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EULOGY  BY  PRESIDENT  GALLAUDET,  DELIVERED  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  HELD 

IN  JANUARY  1870. 

In  the  history  of  human  effort,  instances  are  not  rare  where  men  of  peculiar  char- 
acteristics seem  to  have  been  designated  hy  some  overruling  power  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  special  results. 

No  theory  of  chances  can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  marvelous  adaptations  of 
men  to  measures  which  are  oftentimes  seen  in  all  departments  of  labor.  Whether  this 
he  the  result  of  a  general  law,  the  workings  of  which  are  beyond  mortal  comprehension, 
or  of  distinct  emanations  of  the  Divine  will  in  each  instance,  a  thoughtful  observer 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  in  the  grand  march  of  civilization,  a  mind,  far  greater 
than  any  human  intellect,  overrules  events ;  appointing  with  unquestionable  authority 
and  unerring  judgment  to  their  respective  places  of  power  or  trust  those  whom  society 
acknowledges  as  its  leaders,  or  the  guardians  of  its  important  interests. 

Many  would  say  it  was  a  strange  providence  that  permitted  an  unprincipled,  self 
seeking  adventurer  to  attempt  in  a  city  so  enlightened  as  Washington  a  wholesale- 
traffic  in  the  misfortunes  of  suffering,  children;  but  all  will  agree  it  was  a  merciful 
Providence  that  led  this  adventurer  to  seek  the  support  of  a  man  sure  to  lay  bare  his 
un worthiness ;  while  few  will  deny  that  it  was  a  wise  Providence  which  rested  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  a  beneficent  public  institution,  out  of  a  chaos  of  selfish 
brutality,  on  a  man  of  large  executive  ability,  and  great  love  for  his  kind. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  attempt  a  review  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  lately  deceased,  full  of  years  and  honors.  To  other 
and  abler  hands  must  be  confided  the  duty  of  setting  before  the  world  the  comnj.ete 
record  of  a  life  of  such  marked  probity  and  so  large  benevolence  as  was  his,  while  the 
writer  will  limit  himself  to  a  single  chapter  in  that  life,  in  an  endeavor  to  show  how 
fitting  was  the  providential  designation  which  allotted  to  Mr.  Kendall  the  work 
of  founding  and  fostering  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  the  present  members  of  the  board,  that  early  in 
the  year  1856,  an  individual,  claiming  to  be  conversant  with  the  methods  of  instructing 
deaf-mutes,  appeared  in  Washington  with  five  deaf  and  dumb  children,  whom  he  had 
taken  from  the  streets  and  almshouses  of  New  York  City,  and  bound  to  him  legally  as 
apprentices. 

With  these  as  the  nucleus  of  a  private  school,  he  gathered  a  dozen  or  more  deaf  and 
dumb  or  blind  children  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  began  teaching  them. 

He  announced  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  blind,  appealing  to  the  benevolent  to  aid  him. 

Naturally,  the  cause  was  one  that  took  ready  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  com- 
munity, and  money  and  supplies  were  freely  furnished. 

No  warmer  friend  of  the  enterprise  was  found  than  Mr.  Kendall,  who  contributed 
funds,  and  placed  a  house  and  lot  at  the  disposal  of  the  school,  even  before  it  had 
attained  any  proper  organization. 

Judging  that  the  deaf  and  blind  of  the  federal  District  had  as  well-founded  claims 
on  the  bounty  of  the  General  Government  as  the  insane,  for  whose  benefit  a  large 
asylum  had  then  been  recently  established,  Mr.  Kendall  framed  a  bill  incorporating 
the  proposed  institution,  and  making  some  provision  for  the  support  and  instruction 
of  the  indigent  blind  and  deaf  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Hardly  had  this  bill  become  a  law,  when  suspicions  were  aroused  that  the  would-be 
head  of  the  new  institution  was  totally  unfit  to  hold  such  a  position. 

An  investigation  was  entered  into,  the  results  of  which  so  entirely  sustained  these 
suppositions,lhat  the  orphans'  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  removed  the  indentured 
children  from  the  control  of  their  cruel  master,  and  constituted  Mr.  Kendall  their  legal 
guardian. 

This  trust  he  accepted  without  hesitation,  and  assuming  the  responsibility  of  their 
support,  took  speedy  measures  to  complete  the  organzation  of  the  institution,  to  the" 
1  presidency  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to,  which  was  designed  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  passed  a  few 
days  before  the  close  of  the  session  of  1856-7,  were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object. 

Under  the  emergency  forced  upon  him  by  the  action  of  the  orphans'  court,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall did  not  hesitate  to  assume  very  heavy  responsibilities,  that  the  institution  might 
go  into  operation  without  waiting  for  that  action  of  Congress  which  could  only  be  had 
the  following  year. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  previously  offered  to  the  school  were  now  donated  to  the 
institution.  Mr.  Kendall  became  security  for  purchases  of  furniture  and  .supplies,  and 
guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

During  the  second  year,  the  time  being  unfavorable  for  securing  an  appropriation 
from  Congress  for  buildings,  and  enlarged  accommodations  being  required  by  the  insti- 
tution, Mr.  Kendall  added  to  his  benefactions  of  the  first  year.    These  having  amounted 
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to  more  than  rive  thousand  dollars  in  value. ho  still  did  not  hesitate  to  incur  an  expense 
of  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  substantial  brick  structure,  which  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  building  of  the  primary  department. 

Essential  as  were  these  services,  they  were  by  no  means  the  most  valuable  rendered 
by  Mr.  Kendall  to  the  institution. 

It  was  in  the  general  conduct  of  its  affairs  as  the  president  of  tu<-  board  of  directors 
that  he  displayed  a  sagacity,  a  comprehensive  judgment,  a  liberality,  and  ;i  >pirit  of 
progress  rarely  united  in  one  man,  which  were  of  far  more  consequence  to  the  institu- 
tion than  the  thousands  of  dollars  and  acres  of  land  which  he  so  readily  gave  when 
they  were  needed. 

His  ideas  of  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the  institution  were  broad  and 
far-reaching. 

He  readily  accepted  the  plan  of  developing  it  into  a  college,  and  of  making  it  na- 
tional in  its  field  of  operations. 

Xo  theories  of  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  economy,  which  have  crippled  and  dwarfed 
many  public  institutions  in  the  land,  fouud  a  lodgment  in  his  mind:  and  yet  no  man 
was  ever  a  truer  economist. 

He  wanted  no  so-called  "cheap  labor."  His  policy  was  to  fill  the  offices  in  the  insti- 
tution with  persons  competent  to  perform  their  respective  duties  iu  the  best  possible 
manner,  to  pay  compensation  that  should  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  them,  and  then 
hold  them  to  a  strict  accountability  in  their  respective  departments. 

Leaving  the  active  work  of  developing  the  institution  to  those  on  whom  he  deemed 
it  properly  to  devolve,  viz..  its  executive  officers,  he  was  the  wise  counsellor  at  every 
step;  always  ready  to  hear  and  weigh  every  plan  that  might  be  suggested:  ever 
prompt  for  advance  when  it  seemed  safe  and  reasonable ;  always  requiring  full  explan- 
ations and  conclusive  arguments  when  a  measure  was  presented  for  his  sanction,  but 
earnest  in  support  of  that  which  his  judgment  approved,  he  seemed  to  combine  the 
cautious  conservatism  of  age  and  the  enthusiastic  progres^iveiiess  of  youth  in  propor- 
tions which  eminently  befitted  the  position  he  sustained  in  the  management  of  the 
institution. 

Invariable  in  his  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  board,  save  when  detained  by 
illness  or  by  absence  from  the  city.  Mr.  Kendall  was  distinguished  tor  his  close  attention 
to  the  business  laid  before  him.  and  though  quick  in  forming  his  opinion  on  any  subject, 
he  was  always  willing  to  give  full  weight  to  what  might  be  said  in  opposition  to  his 
views,  not  unfrequently  cliangmg  them  as  a  result  of  discussions  in  the  board. 

So  courteous  and  unprejudiced  was  his  action  in  his  office  as  president  of  the  board 
that  during  the  seven  years  of  his  incumbency  entire  unanimity  of  action  was  reached 
on  every  important  measure. 

The  lively  interest  manifested  by  Mr.  Kendall  in  the  institution  during  the  days  of 
its  infancy  continued  unabated  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  never  did  his  feelings  seem 
more  deeply  engaged  than  in  the  exercises  of  the  first  commencement  of  the  college  in 
June  last. 

In  an  address  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  he  recounted  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  college  had  had  to  :ontend.  and.  alluding  to  the  marked  success  which 
had  been  attained,  he  evinced  in  the  following  earn  set  language  3iis  full  appreciation 
of  the  work  the  college  might  be  expected  to  perform : 

"In  ancient  times  it  required  the  exertion  of  Divine  power  to  enable  the  dumb  to 
speak  and  the  blind  to  see.  The  restoration  of  sight  and  hearing  was  the  subject  of 
miracles  in  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  a  part  of  His  holy  mission  to  cause  the  deaf  to 
hear.  We  do  not  claim  that  there  is  anything  supernatural  in  the  teaching  of  the  dumb 
in  this  our  day  :  but  is  it  not  the  fruit  of  that  love  of  our  neighbor  which  Christ  taught 
His  disciples,  and  that  use  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  God  gave  to  man  from 
the  beginning  1 

•'What  more  noble  invention  has  Christian  civilization  brought  to  man  than  the 
means  devised  to  teach  the  blind  and  the  deaf  to  read  and  write  !  And  what  more 
godlike  charity  can  there  be  than  in  furnishing  the  means  to  enable  these  unfortunate 
children  of  darkness  and  of  silence  to  receive"  the  lights  of  knowledge  and  religion — 
virtually  to  enable  the  blind  to  see  and  the  deaf  to  hear  I  And  where  shall  our  benev- 
olence stop?  Shall  we  be  content  to  merely  lit  them  for  the  animal  drudgeries  of  life, 
or  shall  we  enable  those  who  have  aspiring  minds  to  Boar  into  the  heights  of  science  and 
art,  to  solve  the  problems  of  nature  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  I 

"But  the  subject  is  not  merely  one  of  benevolence;  it  is  also  one  of  public  policy. 
How  many  hands  are  made  permanently  useful  to  society,  and  how  many  minds  are 
awakened'  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  our  age.  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  -  I 

"It  is  an  accepted  proposition  that,  the  brain  being  unimpaired,  the  destruction  of 
one  of  the  senses  renders  the  rest  more  acute.  If  the  Bight  be  lost,  the  hearing  becomes 
more  distinct :  if  the  hearing  be  lost,  the  eye  becomes  more  clear  and  piercing.  Why 
then  may  it  not  be.  that  persons  deprived  of  hearing  are  more  fitted  to  excel  in  some 
branches  of  learning  than  those  in  full  possession  of  all  their  senses?  Silence  and 
8eclasion  are  conducive  to  study  and  meditation.    In  the  silence  of  the  night  the 
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astronomer  can  best  study  the  heavens.  In  the  silence  of  the  desert  aud  cave  the  hermit 
can  best  meditate  on  the  vanities  of  life  and  the  attributes  of  God.  And  is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  that  men  whose  atmosphere  through  life  is  silence,  may,  if  allowed  the 
benefit  of  a  superior  education,  become  prominent  in  all  those  branches  of  learning  to 
the  acquisition  of  which  silence  is  conducive?  Why  may  we  not  expect  to  find  among 
them  our  most  profound  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  our  most  clear  thinkers  and 
chaste  writers,  our  most  upright  men  and  devoted  Christians?" 

The  full  value  of  Mr.  Kendall's  services  to  the  institution  as  an  adviser  cannot  be 
made  to  appear  without  a  reference  to  the  peculiar  relations  sustained  by  him  to  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  who  was  made  the  executive  head  of  the  institution  before  he  had 
attained  his  majority. 

Bringing  with  him  no  previous  experience  in  the  management  of  public  institutions, 
and  but  comimratively  little  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  it  was  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  institution  placed  in  his  charge  that  he  should  obtain  from  others 
much  that  age  and  experience  alone  can  give. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  he  records  the  fact  that  he  found  in  Mr.  Kendall 
that  sage  and  sympathizing  counselor  of  which  he  felt  so  great  a  need. 

And  he  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  the  instructive  value  and  restraining  force  of 
the  suggestions  his  venerated  friend  was  ever  ready  to  give  when  applied  to,  a  very 
large  share  of  the  success  which  a  kind  Providence  has  been  pleased  to  accord  to  the 
institution. 

Valuable  to  any  man  would  be  the  advice  of  one  so  versed  in  the  varied  affairs  of 
human  life  as  Mr.  Kendall;  but  to  one  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  manhood, 
laden  with  responsibilities  and  cares  too  weighty  for  his  years,  the  words  of  his  elder 
were  indeed  like  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

The  loss  to  those  public  institutions  which  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Kendall's  coun- 
sels in  their  management  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  loss  to  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  that  of  its  founder, 
one  of  its  wisest  advisers,  and  its  constant  friend. 

As  such,  may  his  name  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  generations  of  those  who  shall 
come  after  him  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

As  such,  may  he  be  known  by  all  who  may  come  to  quaff  at  those  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  opening  of  which  he  bore  so  important  and  honorable  a  part. 

"He  dies!  the  earth  becomes  more  dark 

When  such  as  he  ascend  to  heaven, 
For  where  death  strikes  a  '  shining  mark,' 

Through  bleeding  hearts  his  shaft  is  driven. 

"  He  dies!  and  still  around  his  grave 

The  silent  sons  of  sorrow  bend, 
With  tears  for  him  they  could  not  save — 

Their  guide,  their  father,  and  their  friend. 

"He  Lives !  for  virtue  cannot  die — 

The  man  departs,  his  deeds  remain ; 
They  wipe  the  tear,  they  check  the  sigh, 

They  hush  the  sob  of  mortal  pain. 

"He  lives  !  his  memory  is  the  light 

To  which  our  eyes  with  reverence  turn ; 
To  love  the  true,  to  choose  the  right, 

Are  lessons  from  his  life  we  learn." 

Although  for  a  less  number  of  years  identified  with  the  management 
of  the  institution  than  Mr.  Kendall,  yet  not  behind  him  in  earnest  devo- 
tion to  its  interests  was  the  Hon.  Benjamin  [B.  French,  who  died  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1870,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  held  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  the  hand  of  Providence  has  again  been  laid  upon  the  directors  of  this  insti- 
tution in  the  sudden  removal  by  death,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1870,  of  Hon.  B.  B.  French, 
who  for  upward  of  five  years  has  been  associated  with  the  board,  and  who,  during 
that  period,  has  ever  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  by 
his  regular  attendance  upon  its  meetings  and  his  cheerful  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  him :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  sincere  regret  we  are  called  upon  to  part  forever,  in  this 
world,  with  our  warm,  personal  friend  and  faithful  director,  Benjamin  B.  French. 

That  we  bear  testimony  to  his  uniform  amiability,  his  earnest  cooperation  in  every 
measure  that  promised  increased  usefulness  of  the  institution,  his  superior  intelligence, 
as  well  as  the  strict  integrity  which,  we  believe,  characterized  him  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  held  on  Sunday  evening, 
October  9,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas  it  has  seemed  good  to  Almighty  God  to  remove  out  of  this  life  the  Hod.  li. 
B.  French,  who  for  upward  of  five  years  has  been  a  member  of  its  board  of  direetors  ; 

Resolved,  That  while  we  ackuowledge  in  the  event  the  wisdom  and  love  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  who  doeth  all  things  well,  we  lament  deeply  the  loss  to  the  institu- 
tion of  a  most  active  and  efficient  director;  to  ourselves,  a  friend  with  whom  onr 
social,  as  well  as  our  official,  relations  have  always  been  exceedingly  pleasant ;  to  litera- 
ture and  science,  of  an  ardent  lover  and  zealous  supporter;  to  the  community,  of  a 
benevolent,  upright,  and  patriotic  citizen. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  family  and  relations  whom  the  death  of  our  friend  has  bereaved 
we  offer  our  respectful  and  affectionate  sympathy,  especially  to  her  who  was  united 
with  him  in  the  closest  and  tenderest  of  ties,  commending  her  in  this  great  sorrow  to 
that  divine  consolation  which  is  promised  to  those  who  mourn,  and  praying  that  He 
who  has  smitten  may  bind  up. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ARTICULATION. 

Rev.  John  W.  Checkering,  jr.,  M.  A.,  of  Xew  Hampshire,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  college,  devoting  his  time  for  the 
present  to  the  teaching  of  articulation  to  those  of  onr  students  and 
pupils  who  seem  likely  to  profit  by  such  instruction.  About  twenty 
have  been  placed  under  his  charge,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  profit  very  greatly  by  the  advantages  furnished  them  in  this 
new  branch  of  study. 

THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  course  of  training  in  this  department  has  not  differed  essentially 
from  that  set  forth  in  former  reports.  The  instructors  have  been  faith- 
ful and  successful  in  their  labors,  and  the  pupils,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
have  made  all  the  advances  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 

THE  COLLEGE. 

The  progress  of  this  department  of  the  institution  has  been  most 
encouraging.  The  professors  and  instructors  have  been  devoted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  the  general  standard  of  scholarship 
and  manly  bearing  among  the  students  has  been  steadily  advanced,  and 
evidences'  have  been  multiplied  on  every  hand  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  college  that  the  liberality  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  establishing  and  sustaining  such  a  work  is  yielding  results 
for  good,  fully  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the 
proper  furtherance  of  the  enterprise. 

The  regular  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  college  is  as  follows.  This 
may,  however,  be  varied  by  students  who  do  not  propose  to  take  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  such  students  may  take  degrees  in  science 
or  philosophy,  or  certificates  of  the  studies  they  have  pursued. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Studies  of  the  Preparatory  Class. 

Arithmetic,  English  grammar,  physical  geography,  elements  of  natural 
philosophy,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  Latin. 
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Studies  of  the  Freshman  Class. 

Algebra,  (completed,)  geometry,  Latin,  English  composition,  book- 
keeping,* Greek.* 

Studies  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 

Spherical  and  solid  geometry,  conic  sections,  trigonometry,  mensura- 
tion, navigation  and  surveying,  Latin,  Greek,*  botany,  French,  chem- 
istry, English  philology,  history. 

Studies  of  the  Junior  Class. 

Mechanics,  astronomy,  mineralogy,  geology,  German,  rhetoric,  Greek,* 
history  of  civilization. 

Studies  of  the  Senior  Class. 

Anatomy  and  physiology,  zoology,  logic,  mental  philosophy,  political 
science  and  constitution,  moral  philosophy,  evidences  of  Christianity, 
English  literature,  esthetics. 

Instruction  in  art  is  also  given  to  those  who  desire  it. 

SECOND  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  second  commencement  of  the  college,  which  occurred  on  the  30th 
of  June,  was  an  occasion  of  special  interest. 

Five  students,  having  completed  the  full  course  of  study  above  recited, 
were  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  This  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  acting 
in  his  capacity  as  patron  of  the  institution  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  delivered  an  address  to  the 
graduating  class,  full  of  encouragement  to  the  young  men,  and  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Bird,  of  Connecticut,  the  valedictorian  of  the  graduating 
class,  delivered  the  following  oration  and  addresses,  which  are  herein 
presented  as  evidence  of  the  intellectual  attainment  now  possible  to 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  so  important  a  sense  as  that  of  hearing. 

ORATION  AND  VALEDICTORY  ADDRESSES  OF  WILLIAM  L.  BIRD. 

BEAUTY. 

God  has  so  fashioned  us  that  we  are  capable  of  feeling  pleasure  in  various  ways. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  is  a  pleasure  we  feel  almost  daily;  one  which,  with 
proper  cultivation  of  our  capacities,  Ave  can  make  constant  and  inexhaustible.  The 
Creator  has  rilled  the  earth  with  beautiful  objects ;  it  depends  upon  ourselves  whether 
or  not  we  enjoy  them. 

When  we  are  offered  a  strange  fruit  which  we  have  never  seen,  and  are  told  to  eat 
it,  it  is  a  natural  impulse  for  us  to  desire  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  its  name,  peculiar 
properties,  place  of  production,  and  the  like.  In  the  same  manner  a  person  who  has 
for  the  first  time  distinctly  recognized  those  pleasurable  emotions  produced  by  beauty, 
is  apt  to  ask  himself,  how  does  beauty  give  rise  to  these  emotions?  What  is  it  that 
it  can  do  so?  What  is  the  common  property  of  beautiful  things,  considered  as  such? 
It  is  easy  to  give  examples  of  the  beautiful :  the  exquisite  colors  of  a  violet  that  charm 
us  with  their  richness ;  a  glossy  horse,  fleet  as  the  wind,  in  the  pride  of  life  and  strength ; 
a  sylvan  nook,  full  of  freshness  and  balmy  odors,  its  deep  quiet  increased  by  contrast 
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with  the  play  of  a  tiny  waterfall ;  a  stately  ship  breasting  the  waves,  under  a  cloud  of 
canvas,  rolling  slowly  from  side  to  side  in  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  seeming  as  if  a  thing 
of  life;  a  glorious  sunset,  with  its  changing  hues  of  red  and  gold  thrown  on  the  fleecy 
■clouds,  or  kissing  the  glistening  snows  on  the  mountain  tops,  when  the  sun  bids  the 
world  good  night  and  sinks  to  rest.  Observe  how  widely  these  objects  may  differ  in 
every  other  particular,  while  each  is  still  beautiful.  How  can  all  be  beautiful  and  yet 
all  so  different  f  As  puzzled  Aristippus  asked,  "  How  can  beauty  differ  from  beauty?" 
Must  we  not  conclude  that  beauty  is  the  same  thing  in  all  these  objects,  however  unlike 
otherwise  ? 

Numbers  of  thinking  men  have  maintained  that  we  can  comprehend  exactly  what 
this  thing  is,  and  have  tried  to  explain  what  they  conceive  it  to  be.  The  small  amount 
of  satisfaction  they  can  give  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  diversity  and  disagreement 
there  is  in  their  conceptions.  The  principal  definitions  thus  given  are,  that  beauty 
arises  from  novelty  ;  from  utility ;  from  unity  in  variety  ;  from  order  and  proportion ;  from 
a  spiritual  element  in  the  object.  The  simple  statement  of  these  definitions  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  they  are  inadequate.  A  wind-mill  is  novel  to  one  who  has  never  seen  it 
before,  but  it  may  not  strike  him  as  beautiful.  A  ship-canal  is  more  useful  than  the 
falls  of  Montmorency.  A  splendid  sunset  has  variety,  but  no  unity,  while  a  single 
simple  color  may  be  most  beautiful  without  any  variety.  Order  and  proportion  is  often 
only  another  form  of  the  useful.  The  theory  which  makes  beauty  to  consist,  not  in 
any  mere  arrangement  of  matter  as  such,  but  in  this,  that  the  arrangement  expresses 
an  immaterial  element,  to  which  our  spiritual  nature  responds  in  sympathy,  will  apply 
to  more  cases  of  beauty  than  any  other,  and  is,  so  far,  the  most  satisfactory. 

While  all  the  above  properties  may  enhance  beauty,  and  each  may  be  sometimes  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  beautiful  object,  they  fail  to  explain  fully  what  beauty  is. 
But  leaving  these  questions  to  the  philosophers,  let  us  contemplate  with  cheerful  mind 
and  thankful  heart  the  great  amount  of  beauty  which,  in  various  forms,  is  proffered 
for  our  enjoyment  in  this  world. 

No  fact  more  fully  gives  our  limited  minds  an  idea  of  the  perfect  skill  and  power  of 
the  Author  of  nature  than  that  He  accomplishes  the  most  complex  results  by  few  and  the 
most  simple  means;  that  He  makes  one  and  the  same  law  operate  in  a  multitude  of 
widely  different  cases.  When  we  observe  under  how  great  a  variety  of  form  and  cir- 
cumstance the  subtle  quality  of  beauty  appears,  our  wonder  and  admiration  may  well 
be  aroused.  The  classes  of  objects  in  which  it  is  most  apparent  may  be  distinguished 
as  those  of  nature,  of  art,  of  character,  and  of  literature. 

It  is  in  nature  that  beauty  comes  most  easily  and  most  often  under  our  observation. 
To  ordinary  observers,  it  is  incomprehensible  how  a  botanist  will  risk  his  neck  climb- 
ing the  rocks  for  an  insignificant  plant,  or  a  geologist  spends  hours  of  deep  thought 
and  study  on  a  bird-track  in  the  sandstone  ;  how  a  chemist  will  give  his  last  dollar  for 
an  experiment  which  ends  in  gas,  or  an  astronomer  watch  many  long  nights  a  faint 
speck  in  the  fathomless  heavens;  yet,  to  them,  the  plant,  rock,  experiment,  star,  dis- 
close beauties  ever  new  and  exhaustless.  So  it  is  in  every  science.  The  light  pene- 
trates deeper  and  deeperi  nto  the  dark  mysterious  realms  of  nature,  and  forces  our 
astonished  minds  to  exclaim,  "  I  never  thought  all  this  could  be." 

Yet  the  light  of  science  is  not  necessary  to  our  discernment  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
She  ever  opens  herself  to  an  attentive  mind.  The  humblest  individual  in  the  lowly 
walks  of  life  can  cultivate  in  himself  a  tender  susceptibility  that  will  be  touched  at 
the  sight  of  a  simple  flower  in  red  and  white,  with  as  deep  a  joy  and  admiration  as 
that  which  Kepler  felt  at  the  discovery  of  the  la  ws  of  the  solar  system. 

Poets,  especially,  have  this  susceptibility.   Walter  Scott  tells  us: 

'•  Call  it  not  rain  ;  they  do  not  err 
Who  say  that  when  the  poet  dies 
Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies." 

Proud  of  the  charge  given  him  to  govern  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  man  tries  to  appro- 
priate her  beauty,  to  catch  its  fleeting  revelations  and  embody  them  in  a  permanent 
form,  thus  creating  the  fine  arts.  According  as  he  has  studied  nature  faithfully,  and 
understood  her  aright,  will  he  succeed  here.  His  statue,  embodying  the  bold  and 
graceful  attitude,  the  clear  and  spiritual  expression  that  existed  but  for  a  moment  in 
some  of  nature's  forms  ;  his  picture,  giving  in  well-marked  outlines  and  delicate  tints 
the  suggestion  and  harmony  of  an  evanescent  scene — both  excel  according  as  they  rep- 
resent nature  truly.  When  they  do  this,  we  have  before  us  the  choicest  objects  of 
taste,  the  cream  of  beautiful  creations.  When  these  can  be  multiplied  in  number,  we 
are  to  blame  if  we  enjoy  them  not. 

Even  wheu  a  man  needs  all  his  energies  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  he 
still  seeks  what  beauty  he  can  appropriate.  He  desires  to  build  his  house  so  that  it 
may  look  beautiful ;  he,  or  at  least  his  better-half,  plants  flowers  as  well  as  vegetables 
in  his  garden.  He  strives  to  imitate  nature  by  combining  beauty  with  utility.  She 
colors  and  varnishes  her  apple,  he  colors  and  varnishes  his  table.    The  pleasures  of 
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humanity  are  vastly  increased  by  this  carrying  of  the  fine  arts  into  the  domain  of  the 
useful  and  practical. 

We  often  speak  of  beauty  in  character  and  feel  its  existence  instinctively.  An  inde- 
pendent, rational  being  conforms  his  character  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  nature  of 
things,  which  is  independent  even  of  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  is  the  very  foundation 
of  right.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  ?  When  there  are  strong,  almost  overwhelming 
reasons  for  this  free  being  to  take  a  contrary  course,  when  he  must  lose  his  property, 
his  good  name,  his  kindred,  his  life,  all  that  he  holds  dear,  he  will  yet  stand  by  the  right. 
Such  character  is  not  merely  beautiful,  it  is  sublime.  We  have  many  instances  of  this 
heroic  conduct  recorded  for  our  admiration. 

The  more  unobtrusive  beauty  of  character  seen  in  daily  life  is  the  salt  of  the  earth; 
it  sets  a  bright  example  to  others,  it  refines  and  elevates.  Blessed  are  its  possessors. 
When  we  consider  the  immaterial  nature  of  tins  beauty,  to  what  degree  of  perfection 
it  can  be  carried,  and  its  tendencies  to  lead  the  thought  from  this  world  to  a  higher  and 
better,  may  we  not  infer  that  it  exists  here  as  a  faint  shadowing  forth  of  what  will 
come  hereafter? 

Among  the  many  precious  ores  we  find  when  delving  in  the  rich  mine  of  the  litera- 
ture of  a  civilized  nation,  that  of  beauty  will  not  be  the  least  precious.  One  source  of 
beauty  in  literature  is  the  touch  of  a  master  hand  which  we  see,  the  consummate  skill 
in  the  choice  of  words,  arrangement  of  sentences  and  treatment  of  a  subject,  which  we 
cannot  fail  to  admire ;  but  literature,  as  one  of  the  fine,  arts,  derives  most  of  her  beauties 
from  other  and  better  sources.  She  presents  to  us  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  beau- 
ties of  art  and  character.  Whatever  beauty  the  mind  of  man  can  grasp  is  by  her 
treasured  up  and  sa  ved  from  fading  into  the  forgotten  past.  A  single  spectacle  witnessed 
by  the  favored  few,  is  reproduced  for  the  million.  The  little  brook  seems  to  have  more 
beauty  when  introduced  by  the  poet  as  saying — 

"I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 
I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
Aud  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 
To  bicker  down  a  valley." 

No  painted  picture  can  rival  the  one  presented  by  that  gem  of  literature,  "The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore."  Byron,  in  a  few  burning  lines,  brings  before  us  the  dying^ 
gladiator  almost  as  vividly  as  if  we  saw  the  statue  itself. 

But  the  poet  excels  other  men  not  merely  in  the  power  of  description  and  expression. 
His  keen  clear  vision  sees  what  others  fail  to  notice.  His  heart  is  alive  with  feelings, 
which,  till  quickened  by  him,  lie  dormant  in  the  common  mind.  His  fine  perception 
and  creative  imagination  clothe  dull  and  inanimate  objects  with  a  wonderful  life  and 
give  them  relations  which  call  forth  our  deeper  emotions.  We  see,  as  it  were,  with 
his  eyes,  and  feel  with  his  heart.  His  spirit  throws  a  beautiful  light  on  all  things,  as 
if  we  saw  them  through  colored  medium. 

More  than  all  this,  language  can  add  to  her  own  charms  those  of  music,  aud  is  then 
poetry  in  its  perfection.  Music  is  a  most  wonderful  thing;  it  can  transport  us  into  a 
world  of  gayety  or  till  our  hearts  with  the  deepest  sadness ;  it  can  be  alike  a  quickener 
of  holy  love  or  of  unholy  lust.  When  words  that  appeal  to  our  minds  and  hearts  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  mysterious  aud  powerful  cadences  of  a  musical  composition,  they 
are  doubly  effective. 

We  have  seen  how  beauty  exists  everywhere  and  under  various  forms.  What  is  the 
practical  conclusion  which  it  is  important  to  have  impressed  upon  our  minds?  If 
happiness  is  a  legitimate  object  of  pursuit,  beauty  is  to  be  valued  and  cherished;  she 
brings  enjoyment.  If  we  purpose  to  become  human  beings  in  the  fullest  and  highest 
sense  of  the  words,  we  must  cultivate  our  powers  of  apprehending  and  enjoying  beauty; 
otherwise  a  God-given  faculty  lies  dormant  within  us.  If  we  cast  aside  beauty  we  are 
in  danger  of  hearing  from  her  friends  and  allies,  truth  and  the  right,  the  fearful  doom — 
"Depart  from  us;  we  never  knew  you." 

Beauty  may  be  used  as  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  evil ;  but  in  its  own  nature,  it 
tends  only  to  refine  and  elevate.  It  is  repellant  of  what  is  low  and  debasing,  and  is  the 
best  means  of  supplanting  and  replacing  the  allurements  which  corrupt  and  degrade. 
We  are  apt  to  disparage  beauty  when  we  contrast  it  with  utility.  It  is,  in  fact, 
itself  a  utility  of  a  higher  order  than  the  utilities  which  pertain  merely  to  our 
physical  existence.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  nobler  wants  of  the  soul,  and 
its  supreme  end  is  to  lead  us  up  to  the  Infinite  Fountain  of  beauty  Himself  who 
created  us  in  His  own  image,  that  thus  our  souls  may  be  purified  and  blessed  and 
made  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  eternal  beauties  which  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.'' 

VALEDICTORY. 

Honored  Patron  :  To-day,  for  the  second  time,  a  class  goes  forth  from  this  young; 
institution,  which  has  been  so  kindly  fostered  by  the  Government,  over  which  you. 
preside.    We  feel  flattered  and  encouraged  by  your  presence  on  this  occasion. 
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As  wo  are  about  to  receive  from  your  hand  our  coveted  diplomas,  allow  us  to  tender 
our  thauks  for  the  kind  interest  in  us  and  our  college  which  yon  thus  manifest.  When 
fighting  for  ourselves  the  battle  of  life,  the  memory  of  your  presence  hen;  will  be  a 
continual  reminder  of  our  duties  as  citizens  and  patriots.  Farewell. 

Gentlemen  oe  the  Board  oe  Directors  :  As  we  this  day  cease  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges afforded  us  during  our  course  in  the  college,  we  feel  more  than  ever  our  indebted- 
ness to  you  who  have  so  zealously  and  carefully  watched  over  its  interests.  We  hope  that 
you  will  feel  repaid  in  some  degree  for  the  time  and  labor  you  have  spent  in  this  work 
so  characteristic  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  be  encouraged  1o  make  fei 
greater  efforts  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  As  they  who  have  hungered  and 
thirsted  can  best  appreciate  the  sufferings  of  others  and  their  joy  at  relief,  so  we,  when 
thinking  of  our  brother  mutes,  feel  that  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  to  them  did  we  not 
pray  you  earnestly  to  continue  your  good  work  and  bid  you  God-speed  with  all  our 
hearts.  Farewell. 

Our  Honored  President  :  We  cannot  know  all  that  you  have  done  for  us,  much 
as  that  is  which  we  do  knowr.  You  have  made  us  regard  you  rather  as  a  friendly  guide 
and  brotherly  helper  than  as  a  presiding  officer.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  think  we  can  no 
longer  be  together  otherwise  than  in  "  the  memory  of  the  heart." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  :  When  we  entered  college  we  thought  that  when  we 
should  go  out  our  education  would  be  complete.  Now  we  find  that  it  is  only  just 
begun.  Would  that  you  might  still  be  with  us  to  help  us  continue,  if  not  finish,  it ! 
But  you  have  pointed  out  the  right  road  for  us  to  take,  and  we  must  follow  it  by  our- 
selves ;  we  alone  shall  be  to  blame  if  we  go  astray.  Should  we  strive  as  earnestly  for 
the  right  as  you  have  striven  to  instruct  us ;  should  we  persevere  as  steadfastly  as  you 
have  patiently  borne  with  our  many  failings,  we  venture  to  hope  that  whatever  the 
uncertain  years  may  bring  forth  concerning  our  good  names,  you  will  never  be  ashamed 
to  say  of  any  of  our  number,  "  He  was  one  of  our  boys."    Farewell ! 

My  Classmates  :  We  have  been  for  four  long  years  looking  to  this  hour  as  an  epoch 
in  our  lives,  and  now  it  has  come.  What  thoughts,  what  memories  crowd  upon  our 
minds,  and  what  feelings,  what  strong  emotions  fill  our  hearts  at  this  moment!  Let 
us  remember  the  day  when  Ave  first  entered  the  college  portal  together  and  eagerly 
began  our  course ;  let  us  remember  how,  term  after  term,  we  continued,  with  unbroken 
ranks,  to  march  forward  till  now  we  are  at  the  end.  In  that  daily  intercourse  we  have 
seen  more  of  each  other  than  men  usually  see  of  their  fellows.  Relations  between  us 
have  sprung  up  in  warmth  second  only  to  those  of  the  family.  Even  now  each  of  us 
can  scarcely  believe  that  the  classmates  who  have,  as  it  wrere,  become  a  part  of  himself 
will  in  a  day  be  away,  and  he  shall  not  be  with  them  to  look  on  their  faces  nor  clasp 
their  hands. 

Trusting  in  that  Providence  which  has  hitherto  preserved  and  blessed  us,  let  us  not 
fear  as  we  separate  to  go  on  alone.  With  the  memory  of  our  friendships  enshrined  in 
our  hearts,  kept  burning  as  a  sacred  fire  to  cheer,  elevate,  and  refine  us,  how  can  we 
give  cause  for  our  alma  mater  to  have  other  than  ever-increasing  pride  at  each  succes- 
sive mention  of  our  names? 

The  last  moment  of  our  life  as  a  class  is  running  out.  We  have  waited  long  for  it, 
and  it  has  come;  we  cannot  keep  it  ;  it  is  gone.  Farewell! 

WHAT  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  DO. 

In  the  progress  of  our  college  and  the  presentation  of  its  interests  to 
the  public,  the  questions  are  often  asked,  rather  doubtingly,  "But  what 
can  your  graduates  do  in  the  struggle  of  life  ?  What  positions  can  they 
nll  that  shall  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  necessary  to 
their  collegiate  training  F 

Our  practical  answers  to  these  questions  were  begun  to  be  given  last 
year  by  our  lirst  three  graduates,  who  were  at  once  called  to  fill  honor- 
able and  useful  positions — one  in  the  service  of  the  Patent  Office,  one  to 
instruct  his  fellow-mutes  in  Illinois,  and  the  third  to  supply  a  profess- 
or's place,  as  tutor,  in  the  college  from  which  he  had  just  graduated. 

The  young  men  of  our  second  graduating  class  have  also  given  grati- 
fying evidence  that  their  collegiate  training  has  been  to  good  purpose. 
One  has  been  called  to  teach  in  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  Deaf- 
mutes;  another  has  been  employed  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  Ohio 
institution;  a  third  has  taken  an  eligible  position  as  teacher  in  the  new 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Belleville,  Canada ;  the  fourth  is  a 
valued  clerk  in  the  Census  Bureau;  and  the  fifth  is  continuing  his 
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studies  here  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  librarian,  while  he  fills  tempo- 
rarily the  position  of  private  secretary  in  the  office  of  the  president  of 
the  institution. 

The  aggregate  annual  income  to-day  of  the  nine  young  men  who  have 
graduated  from  our  college  is  nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  giving 
an  average  of  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  to  each. 

This  may.  perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  present  market  value  of  their  ser- 
vices to  the  community,  and  is  no  mean  return  for  the  cost  of  their  edu- 
cation. But  who  can  measure  the  probable  influence  for  good  which 
these  educated  young  men  may  be  expected  to  exert  during  the  years 
they  may  reasonably  hope  to  live  and  labor  in  the  world  ? 

C03IPLETIOX  OF  THE  MAIN  CENTRAL  BUILDING. 

This  very  important  building,  begun  in  the  spring  of  1S67,  was  so  far 
completed  at  the  opening  of  our  present  term  as  to  permit  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  kitchen  and  other  domestic  rooms  in  the  basement,  with 
the  two  dining-halls  on  the  main  floor. 

The  hall  and  lecture-room  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  days,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  building  may  be  entirely  finished  by  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary next. 

The  great  addition  to  the  comfort  of  the  institution  secured  through 
the  completion  of  this  building  cannot  be  properly  understood  except 
on  personal  inspection :  and  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  given  by  every 
member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  during  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  fur  the  year  now  under  review  will 
appear  from  the  following  detailed  statements. 

I. — Support  of  the  institution. 
Beeeipts. 


Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States  645,  000  00 

Received  from  State  of  Maryland  for  support  of  pupils   3. 950  00 

Received  from  city  of  Baltimore  for  support  of  pupils   300  00 

Received  from  scholarships   450  00 

Received  from  board  and  tuition   659  00 

Received  from  sale  of  hogs   168  90 

Received  from  sale  of  horses   170  00 

Received  from  sale  of  old  iron  and  brass   140  11 

Received  from  sale  of  gas-holder   1T5  QO 

Received  from  sale  of  bricks   25  00 

Received  from  sale  of  potatoes   9  30 

Received  from  students  for  books   303  53 

Received  from  pupils  for  clothing   17  2."> 

Received  from  work  done  in  shop   353  55 

Received  from  damage  to  grounds  by  stray  cattle   19  83 


Total   51,746  47 


Disbursements. 

Balance  from  old  account    84. 201  47 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   18,  766  32 

Expended  for  meats   5.  050  43 

Expended  for  butter  and  eggs   2, 294  4^ 

Expended  for  groceries    3.470  95 

Expended  for  bread   1,010  90 

Expended  for  household  expenses,  vegetables.  See   2,235  74 

Expended  for  milk   698  21 

Expended  for  oats  and  grain   735  35 

Expended  for  coal  and  wood   2. 132  06 

Expended  for  gas   1. 259  70 
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Expended  for  repairs  on  buildings   $ —  30 

Expended  for  furniture   285  9<5 

Expended  for  machinist's  work,  blacksmith ing,  and  repair  of  carriages, 

wagon,  carts,  and  harness   770  05 

Expended  for  clothing  and  dry  goods   352  7g 

Expended  for  books   $4Q  12 

Expended  for  medicines  and  chemicals   415  24 

Expended  for  medical  attendance   c>22  00 

Expended  for  three  horses   420  00 

Expended  for  hardware   2:54  58 

Expended  for  rent  of  Congregational  church  for  commencement   50  00 

Expended  for  rent  of  safe  in  Safe  Deposit  Company   10  00 

Balance   4,895  83 


Total   51,740  47 


II. — Erection  and  fitting  up  of  building. 

Receipts. 

Balance  from  old  account   $4, 972  64 

Received  from  tax  omitted   2  92 

Balance  due  the  disbursing  agent   4,  897  19 


Total   9,  872  75 


Disbiwsemcnts. 

Paid  J.  G.  Xaylor  on  contracts   $5, 500  00 

Paid  Vaux,  Withers  &  Co.,  architects,  for  services   1,  5G9  10 

Paid  for  Avages  and  labor   1, 157  09 

Paid  for  lumber   916  93 

Paid  for  hardware   263  21 

Paid  for  materials   26  25 

Paid  for  furniture   300  63 

Paid  for  work  on  roofs   88  91 

Paid  for  paints   .  50  63 


Total   9,  872  75 


III.— Improvement  of  grounds. 
Receipts. 

Balance  from  old  account   $431  78 

Balance  due  the  disbursing  agent   1,  453  41 


Total  -   1,885  19 


Disbursements. 

Paid  for  labor   $1,133  97 

Paid  for  trees  and  shrubbery   199  39 

Paid  for  concrete  pavement   125  00 

Paid  for  brick-work   3°"  83 

Paid  for  grading   390  00 


Total   1,885  19 


ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  following  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  are  respectfully  submitted : 

For  the" support  of  the  institution,  including  live  hundred  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  840,500. 

For  continuing  the  work  on  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of 
the  buildings  of  the  institution  in  accordance  with  plana  heretofore 
submitted- to  Congress,  $30,992. 
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For  continuing  the  work  on  the  inclosure,  improvement,  and  grading 
of  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  $6,673  37. 

To  provide  for  payments  falling  due  on  or  before  July  1,  1871,  on  the 
purchase  by  the  institution  of  the  estate  known  as  Kendall  Green, 
$21,075. 

The  estimate  for  the  support  of  the  institution  does  not  vary  materially 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  present  year,  being  less  bv  the  sum  of 
$225. 

In  explanation  of  the  second  estimate  we  would  respectfully  state  that 
in  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the  main  central  building  it  was  found 
necessary  to  change  the  original  plans  and  specifications  in  certain 
particulars.  It  was  also  found  necessary,  owing  to  a  great  failure  in 
the  supply  of  Potomac  water,  to  erect  a  reservoir  in  the  building,  and 
to  change  materially  the  original  course  and  arrangement  of  the  water- 
pipes.  In  our  estimate  for  last  year  an  item  to  complete  our  payment 
for  architect's  services  was  inadvertently  omitted  and  no  estimate  was 
made  for  gas  fixtures,  steam  heating  apparatus,  or  furniture  for  the  new 
building. 

The  expense  of  these  items  taken  together  will  amount  to  $18,492. 

The  interests  of  the  institution,  in  the  proper  accommodation  of  its 
officers,  require  us  to  erect  two  additional  dwelling-houses  for  professors, 
as  was  designed  in  the  plans  and  drawings  submitted  to  Congress  with 
our  ninth  annual  report. 

It  is  estimated  these  can  be  built  for  the  sum  of  $12,500.  This 
added  to  the  amount  required  for  the  items  already  explained  will  make 
up  the  sum  of  the  second  estimate. 

The  improvements  designed  to  be  effected  under  this  second  estimate 
are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  urgently  demanded  by  the  interests 
of  the  institution.  In  point  of  fact  they  are  necessary  to  the  proper 
completion  of  work  we  have  undertaken  to  execute  in  pursuance  of 
-existing  laws. 

An  estimate  of  $5,000  for  the  inclosure  and  improvement  of  the 
grounds  was  submitted  in  our  report  of  last  year,  and  the  sum  asked  for 
was  greatly  needed.  Congress,  however,  did  not  make  the  appropria- 
tion, and  we  found  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  new  buildings 
to  incur  some  expenses  for  grading  and  sewerage,  the  lack  of  which 
would  have  entailed  serious  damage  to  the  buildings  and  danger  to 
the  health  of  our  inmates.  A  deficiency  of  $3,173  37  has,  consequently, 
arisen  under  this  head.  This,  with  an  additional  amount  of  $3,500 
required  for  the  service  of  next  year,  is  covered  by  the  third  estimate. 

PURCHASE  OF  KENDALL  GREEN. 

The  fourth  estimate  submitted  is  to  enable  the  institution  to  discharge 
obligations  assumed  in  a  considerable  purchase  of  real  estate  which 
seemed  to  the  board  important,  and  indeed  essential,  to  the  interests 
of  the  institution. 

The  amount  of  land  owned  by  the  institution  prior  to  this  purchase 
was  nineteen  acres.  So  large  a  portion  of  this  was  of  necessity  occupied 
for  building  sites,  yards,  and  requisite  spaces  between  buildings,  that 
little  remained  for  suitable  play-grounds,  and  for  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural purposes.  The  consumption  of  hay,  grain,  meats,  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  an  institution  like  this  is  necessarily  very  considerable. 
Our  distance  from  the  markets  of  Washington  makes  it  desirable  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  farm  produce  required  should  be  raised  on  the 
premises  of  the  institution. 

The  force  of  these  considerations  long  since  satisfied  the  board  that 
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the  possession,  at  no  distant  day,  of  a  portion  of  land  which  might  fur- 
nish fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  pork,  hay,  grain,  and  pasturage  for 
dairy  cows,  or  for  animals  designed  to  be  slaughtered,  would  contribute 
in  a  marked  degree  to  the  well-being  of  the  institution. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  a  trad 
of  improved  land  comprising  eighty-one  acres,  adjoining  on  two  sides 
the  premises  of  the  institution,  came  into  market  last  spring.  The 
opportunity  to  purchase  this  land,  which  would  furnish  precisely  what 
we  desired,  was  one  the  board  felt  compelled  to  embrace  •  and  although 
the  value  of  the  property,  from  its  nearness  to  the  city,  was  high,  esti- 
mating it  as  farm  land,  its  absolute  adjacency  to  the  premises  of  th< 
institution  was  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  compensation  for  this. 

The  price  at  which  the  executors  of  Mr.  Kendall's  estate  offered  the 
property  to  the  institution,  viz.,  $85,000,  was  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  competent  disinterested,  parties  and  pronounced  to  be  entirely 
reasonable,  even  low,  as  compared  with  the  estimated  value  of  other 
lands  in  the  District  of  Columbia  similarly  situated. 

The  directors  were  compelled  to  consider  not  only  the  advantages  to 
the  institution  arising  out  of  the  purchase  of  Kendall  Green,  but  the 
alternative  disadvantages  ensuing  from  its  passing  into  other  hands. 

The  executors  had  proposed  to  divide  the  property  into  small  parcels 
and  sell  to  a  considerable  number  of  individual  purchasers. 

To  permit  the  consummation  of  this  arrangement  would  have  been  the 
practical  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  institution  of  all  idea  of  ever 
possessing  the  property.  And  not  only  this;  the  institution,  with  its 
limited  and  insufficient  domain  of  nineteen  acres,  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  the  near  neighborhood  of  slaughter- 
houses, breweries,  and  other  establishments  of  similar  character  which 
seek  to  locate  themselves  just  beyond  the  limits  of  all  large  cities. 

The  propriety  of  asking  the  United  States  to  pay  for  the  land  thus 
shown  to  be  needed  for  the  institution  is  urged  on  several  grounds. 

First.  Since  the  Government,  in  a  series  of  legislation  extending  over 
a  period  of  thirteen  years,  has  undertaken  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  has  confided  its 
management  to  a  board  of  directors  constituted  in  pursuance  of  law,  and: 
responsible  to  Congress,  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  inference  cannot  be  avoided  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  Government  to  perfect  and  perpetu- 
ally sustain  the  institution  so  created  and  hitherto  maintained.  It  was 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors  that  a  proper  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  institution  required  the  purchase  of  Kendall  Green 
to  be  made. 

Secondly.  The  government,  although  originally  conferring  on  the  insti- 
tution the  power  to  purchase,  hold,  and  sell  property  as  freely  as  any 
corporation  has  the  right  to  do,  saw  fit,  (for  reasons  well  understood, 
and  the  force  of  which  were  readily  admitted  by  the  board,)  in  an  act 
approved  July  27, 1868,  to  prohibit  the  sale  by  the  institution  of  any  real 
estate  then  held,  or  thereafter  to  be  acquired  by  it,  except  under  the 
authority  of  a  special  act  of  Congress ;  thus  practically  taking  possession 
of  the  title  to  all  property  then  held  or  thereafter  to  be  purchased  by. 
or  donated  to,  the  institution. 

The  act  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enactedf  That  no  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  now 
held,  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired  by  said  institution,  shall  be  devoted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nor  shall  any  portion  of  the  real  estate 
be  aliened,  sold,  or  conveyed,  except  under  the  authority  of  a  special  act  of  Congress. 
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The  board,  so  far  from  objecting  to  the  investment  of  the  title  of  the 
property  of  the  institution  in  the  United  States,  deem  this  to  be  only 
j ust  and  right  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  with  an  inconsiderable  exception, 
the  grounds  and  buildings  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  institution 
have  been  purchased  and  erected  in  pursuance  of  laws  and  appropria- 
tions of  Congress. 

Indeed  the  judgment  of  the  board  in  this  regard  was  indicated  in  our 
eleventh  report,  when  an  otter  was  made  to  transfer  our  property  to  the 
United  States  in  the  following  terms,  viz  : 

••The  law  of  July  27,  1868,  restricts  us  from  disposing  of  any  real 
estate,  except  as  authorized  by  special  act  of  Congress,  and  would  seem 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  property 
we  have  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  bounty  of  the  Government.  But  lest 
there  should  still  be  objections  raised  in  Congress  or  elsewhere  to  the 
propriety  of  the  appropriations  we  shall  need  to  complete  our  buildings, 
we  desire  to  record  our  entire  willingness  that  the  title  to  all  property 
purchased  with  the  public  funds  should  be  vested  in  the  United  States. 
And  we  hold  ourselves  ready,  if  Congress  shall  so  desire,  to  make 
over  the  title  to  all  property  we  have  heretofore  acquired  in  the  manner 
above  indicated,  provided  only  it  shall  be  agreed  that  the  property  shall 
be  held  sacred  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  heretofore  been  set  apart.*' 

This  offer  the  direetors  desire  in  this  report  formally  to  renew. 

Thirdly.  The  policy  of  the  Government  as  to  provision  for  grounds  in 
the  conduct  of  its  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  has  been 
clearly  indicated  by  the  ample  grounds  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point ;  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis:  the  Military  Asylum  in 
this  District :  and  more  recently  in  the  enlargement  of  the  premises  of 
the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  this  District,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred  acres. 

The  wisdom  of  this  course  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  so  firlly 
sustained  by  all  recent  State  action  in  reference  to  public  institutions, 
and  the  importance  of  ample  grounds  for  sack  establishments  is  so  uni- 
versally urged  by  the  best  authorities  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
that  the  board  have  felt  little  hesitation  in  securing  Kendall  Green  for 
the  institution,  believing  that  their  action  would  be  sustained  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country. 

In  closing  this  report  the  directors  feel  justified  in  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  its  progressive 
and  liberal  support  of  this  institution,  has  done  that  which  is  without 
precedent  in  the  world's  history  of  benevolent  or  educational  effort. 

Imperial  and  royal  authority  in  other  lands  has  been  satisfied,  dining 
more  than  a  century  of  effort,  to  give  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  course  of 
instruction  that  should  enable  them  to  work  intelligently  with  their 
hands.  But  to  the  free  Government  of  America  belongs  the  honor  of 
enabling  a  class  of  its  citizens,  once  ranked  with  idiots  and  imbeciles,  to 
make  brain-work  their  life  work:  to  engage  successfully  in  those  labors 
which  have  their  scope  in  the  arena  of  science,  of  literature,  and  the  arts. 

The  government  that  builds  forts  and  ships,  and  maintains  armies 
for  its  defense,  may  perhaps  show  good  reasons  for  such  a  course.  But 
stronger  far.  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  that  nation  which  makes  the 
highest  possible  education  of  all  its  citizens  its  constant  aim. 

Every  failure  to  develop  dormant  mental  power,  either  in  the  individ- 
ual or  in  the  mass,  is  a  loss  to  the  state,  absolute  and  irremediable; 
subtracting  something,  be  it  ever  so  little  in  the  case  of  a  single  member 
of  soc  iety,  from  the  possible  advance  of  the  body  politic  in  the  grand 
march  of  civilization. 
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111  the  progress  of  this  institution  mental  powers  of  high  order,  in 
numbers  not  inconsiderable,  have  already  been  awakened  from  a  sleep 
scarcely  less  heavy  than  that  of  death  itself,  to  an  activity  the  bounds 
and  results  of  which  no  man  can  measure. 

And  the  work  here  inaugurated  by  Congress  has  but  just  begun. 

Until  that  day  the  coming  of  which  no  man  can  predict,  when  "the 
desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose;"  when  "the  ears  of  the  deaf 
shall  be  unstopped,"  and  "  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing,"  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  college  for  deaf-mutes  will  have  a  mission  to  fulfill. 

And  when  the  full  measure  of  all  the  development  of  mind  and  heart 
which  may  be  here  effected  shall  have  been  told  by  Him  to  whom  all 
secrets  are  revealed,  and  set  over  against  the  sum  of  labor  and  treasure 
here  expended,  who  will  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  comparison  ? 

As  eternity  is  longer  than  time,  as  mind  is  stronger  than  matter,  as 
thought  is  swifter  than  the  wind,  as  genius  is  more  potent  than  gold,  so 
will  the  results  of  well-directed  labors  toward  the  development  of  man's 
higher  faculties  ever  outweigh  a  thousand-fold  any  estimate,^  in  the 
currency  of  commerce,  which  man  can  put  upon  such  efforts. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  President. 

Hon.  Jacob  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 
IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 

Melville  Ballard,  M.  S  Maine. 

William  L.  Bird,  B.  A  Connecticut. 

J.  Burton  Hotchkiss,  B.  A  Connecticut. 

Joseph  G.  Parkinson,  B.  A  New  Hampshire. 

Louis  C.  Tuck,  B.  A  L.Massachusetts. 

JUNIORS. 

James  E.  Beller  New  York. 

Amos  G.  Draper  Illinois. 

Charles  B.  Hibbard  Michigan. 

William  L.  Hill  Massachusetts* 

Thos.  A.  Jones  Wisconsin. 

Robert  McGregor  Ohio. 

Frederick  L.  de  B.  Reid  New  York. 

John  W.  Scott  Pennsylvania. 

SOPHOMORES. 

David  H.  Carroll  Ohio. 

Cyrus  Chambers  Iowa. 

John  Donnell  Wisconsin. 

Volantine  F.  Holloway   Indiana. 

Jacob  H.  Knoedler  Pennsylvania. 

William  B.  Lathrop  Georgia. 

John  N.  Lowry  Michigan. 

William  J.  Nelson  New  York. 

David  S.  Rogers  South  Carolina. 

FRESHMEN. 

Edward  L.  Chapin  District  of  Columbia. 

Julius  C.  Dargan  South  Carolina. 

Frank  C.  Davis  '.  Massachusetts. 

Williard  E.  Martin*  Vermont. 

Edward  Stretch  ,  Indiana. 

John  Wilkinson  Massachusetts. 

PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

William  M.  Allman  Michigan. 

James  C.  Balis  Wisconsin. 

Milton  Bell  New  Jersey. 

James  Cary  Missouri. 

Hardy  P.  Chapman  Massachusetts. 

Peter  B.  Gulick  New  Jersey. 

Allie  W.  Hamilton  Michigan. 

Charles  W.  James  Kansas. 

Jasper  A.  Jamison  North  Carolina. 

William  S.  Johnson  Georgia. 

John  H.  Lamme  Missouri. 

Lydia  A.  Mitchell  Maryland. 

John  Mosnat  Wisconsin. 

Roscoe  G.  Page  Maine. 

William  M.  Payne  Georgia. 


*  Selected  course 
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William  C.  Pick  Rhode  island. 

Peter  L.  Ray  North  Carolina. 

Charles  G.  Rooks  Michigan. 

William  W.  Swartz  Pennsylvania; 

George  W.  Wakefield  Maine. 


IN  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

FEMALES. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 Maryland. 

 Maryland. 

 Maryland. 

 Maryland. 

 Maryland. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 Maryland. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 United  States  Army. 

 Maryland. 

 -  Maryland. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 Maryland. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

MALES. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 Maryland. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 Maryland. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 United  States  Army. 

 North  Carolina. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 Pennsylvania. 

 Maryland. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 .  Virginia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 Maryland. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

 District  of  Columbia. 

REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  the  twenty  - 
ninth  of  September,  and  closing  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  ;  the  second  begin- 
ning the  third  of  January,  and  closing  the  twenth-eighth  of  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  to  the  third  of  January, 
and  from  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the  above - 


Mary  M.  Barnes  

Justina  Be  van  

Grace  A.  Freeman  . . . 

Sarah  A.  Gourley  

Amanda  M.  Karnes  . . 

Lydia  Leitner  

Caroline  Mades  

Elizabeth  McCormick 

Mary  E.  McDonald  

Virginia  A.  Patterson 

Sarah  E.  Preston  

Georgiana  Pritchard . 

Amelia  Riveaux  

Josephine  Sardo  

Sarah  J.  Wells  

Sophia  R.  Weller  .... 


Joseph  Barnes  

Arthur  D.  Bryant  

John  E.  Bull  

Edward  T.  Burns  

Elmer  E.  Butterbaugh. 

Edward  Carter  

Edmund  Clark  

William  A.  Connolly . . . 

Charles  Dashiell  

William  P.  Deeble  

John  W.  Dechard  

Aleaxander  W.  Dennis. 
Frederick  Eiseamann . . 

David  Flow  

Abram  Frantz  

Thomas  Hagerty  

Edward  Humphrey  

John  A.  Large  

John  C.  Lentz  

Frank  M.  Maslin*  

John  McBride  

William  H.  Myers  

William  Mori  arty   

Paxton  Pollard  

James  H.  Purvis  

Moses  Robinson  

Henry  Trieschmann,  jr 
John  W.  L.  Unsworth. 

John  C.  Wagner  

Louis  Whittington  


*  Expelled. 
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named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  then 
only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 
must  be  paid  semi-annually,  in  advance. 

TI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  expenses 
except  clothing. 

VII.  The  government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those  who  reside 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  provided  they 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education,  and  of  twenty-five  students  in  the  collegiate 
department. 

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  clothing, 
and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they  should  be 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  president. 
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*The  duties  of  this  professorship  are  for  the  present  discharged  hy  the  professor  of  mathematics. 
tThe  duties  of  this  professorship  are  for  the  present  discharged  hy  the  professor  of  history  and 
ancient  languages. 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Washington,  October  30,  1871. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871. 


NUMBER  of  pupils. 


The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1870, 

numbered  \  

Admitted  during  the  year   21 

Since  admitted    19 


Total  j   119 


Under  instruction  since  July  1, 1870,  males,  101 ;  females,  18.  Of  these 
64  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  twenty-three 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  55  in  the  primary  department. 
Eight  have  left  the  college  during  the  year,  and  seven  have  left  the  pri- 
mary department,'  one  having  been  removed  by  death.  A  list  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  pupils  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Another  year  of  almost  unbroken  exemption  from  disease  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  us.  One  ease  of  sickness,  however,  terminated  fatally,  after 
a  duration  of  but  ten  days,  taking  from  our  number  Miss  Virginia  A.  Pat- 
terson, the  daughter  of  a  soldier  in  the  United  States  regular  Army.  Her 
disease  was  pneumonia,  and  the  sad  reflections  which  are  always  sug- 
gested by  the  death  of  the  young  were  made  doubly  painful  in  her  case 
by  the  fact  that  for  several  years  she  had  not  been  inquired  for  by  pa- 
rent, relative,  or  friend  from  outside  the  institution.  Her  mind  had 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  her  to  appreciate  and  grasp  the 
comforting  truths  of  religion,  and  she  met  death  with  calmness. 


DEATH  OF  DAVID  A.  HALL,  ESQ. 

The  management  of  the  institution  has  been  called  on  to  suffer  in  the 
death  of  another  of  its  directors. 

On  the  21th  of  December,  1870,  David  A.  Hall,  esq.,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  institution,  and  a  member  of  its  first  board,  rested  from 
his  earthly  labors. 
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2STear  the  close  of  life,  the  pressure  of  advancing  age  had  impaired  the 
powers  of  his  once  vigorous  and  brilliant  mind  :  but  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  he  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  institution.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  board,  held  March  27,  1871,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  his  fellow-directors: 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  earth  our  late  associate  in  this 
hoard.  David  A.  Hall,  esq.,  after  a  long  life  of  usefulness :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  surviving  members  of  this  board,  do  sincerely  mourn  the  loss 
of  our  friend  aud  fellow-director;  and  we  desire  hereby  to  record  our  appreciation  of 
his  most  valuable  services  in  the  organization  of  the  institution,  and  during  those 
early  days  when  its  friends  were  few  and  its  means  small. 

Resolved,  That  by  his  punctual  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  board,  even  when 
age  and  growing  infirmities  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  be  present.  Mr.  Hall  has  left 
a  record  of  faithful  discharge  of  duty  worthy  of  the  highest  commeudatiou. 

Et solved,  That  these  resolutions  be  inserted  in  the  next  annual  report. 

CHANGES  OF  OFFICEES. 

In  December,  1870,  Mr.  William  L.  Gallaudet,  who  had  for  'nearly 
three  years  occupied  the  position  of  family  supervisor,  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  retired  from  his  office  at  the  end  of  that  month. 

Mr.  Gallaudet's  health  had  been  unfavorably  affected  by  the  pressure 
of  his  duties,  and  he  felt  himself  unable  to  continue  with  us  longer,  save 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  His  uniform  kindness  to  those  who  came  under 
his  control  had  gained  him  many  friends  here,  and  his  resignation 
occasioned  much  regret. 

A  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  vacant  office  have  been  temporarily 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Melville  Ballard,  of  our  corps  of  instructors,  no  per- 
manent appointment  having  yet  been  made. 

THE  PEEMAEY  DEPAET3IEXT. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  this  department  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  course  of  instruction  has  not  differed  in  any  essential  particular 
from  that  pursued  in  previous  years.  A  new  element  of  discipline  has 
been  introduced,  viz.,  a  book  of  honor,  in  which  are  recorded  from  time 
to  time  the  names  of  such  as  have  "  preserved  for  an  entire  month  an 
unbroken  record  of  faithful  performance  of  duty,  whether  in  school,  at 
work,  or  iu  their  general  deportment.''  The  incentive  thus  offered  of 
having  a  permanent  record  made  of  each  pupil's  well-doing  has  raised 
the  standard  of  behavior  and  scholarship  during  the  year  in  a  marked 
degree. 

The  increasing  cares  and  duties  devolved  upon  the  president,  by  the 
growth  of  the  collegiate  department,  made  it  desirable  that  he  should 
be  relieved  to  some  extent  of  the  management  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment. To  this  end  Mr.  James  Denison,  the  senior  instructor  in  this 
department,  who  has  rendered  thirteen  years  of  valuable  service  to 
the  institution,  was  appointed  principal,  to  him  being  committed  the 
duty  of  arranging  the  classes  and  directing  the  course  of  study  to  be 
pursued. 

THE  COLLEGE. 

The  progress  of  this  department  of  the  institution  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing. The  students,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  shown  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  their  unusual  privileges,  in  an  advanced  standard  of  scholarship 
and  deportment.  The  number  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  college  has" 
been  greater  than  ever  before,  every  section  of  the  country  being  now 
represented  except  the  Pacific  coast. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  APTARATUS. 

A  little  more  than  six  years  ago,  Edward  Owen,  esq.,  of  Washington, 
presented  to  the  institution  a  note  of  the  Foundry  Mtethodisl  Episcopal 
Church,  for  $500.  This  note  has  recently  been  paid,  with  interest, 
amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  $G12.  This  money  has  been  sel  aparl  for 
the  purchase  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  the  articles  pur- 
chased to  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  so  perpetuate  in  the  institu- 
tion the  memory  of  his  generosity. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  POOR  STUDENTS. 

The  liberality  of  Congress  and  the  benevolence  of  individuals  has 
enabled  the  board  thus  far  to  render  all  needed  assistance  to  deaf-mutes 
who,  while  they  possessed  the  qualifications  fitting  them  for  higher 
education,  lacked  the  means  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  thereof. 

In  March,  18G7,  Congress  provided  for  the  free  admission  of  ten  youth 
into  the  collegiate  department  from  the  States  and  Territories.  In  July, 
1868,  this  number  was  increased  to  twenty-five,  and.private  subscriptions 
had  furnished  the  means  for  the  support  of  some  twelve  more.  This  action 
of  Congress  was  taken  by  the  board  as  an  indication  of  a  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  college  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  the  States.  In  this  expectation,  thus  excited, 
they  were,  however,  disappointed  by  the  repeal,  in  July,  1870,  of  the  pro- 
visions of  18G7  and  1808;  and  had  there  not  remained  in  their  hands  a 
considerable  balance  of  funds  derived  from  sources  other  than  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  wdiich  could  be  applied  to  the  support  of  poor 
students,  a  very  serious  embarrassment  would  have  been  encountered. 
This  resource  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  the  directors  are  compelled 
to  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  some 
further  legislation  may  be  had  which  may  enable  them  to  hold  the  doors 
of  the  college  still  open  to  worthy  deaf-mutes  from  every  State. 

And  by  way  of  explanation,  lest  misconception  should  arise  as  to  the 
number  to  be  thus  provided  for,  it  should  be  here  remarked  that  the 
ordinary  education  of  the  mass  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories is  amply  provided  for  by  local  appropriations  out  of  moneys  raised  by 
local  taxation,  In  the  year  1870  there  were  3,782  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion in  thirty- tour  local  institutions,  supported  by  State  or  private 
beneficence.  These  children  represent  a  total  population  of  deaf-mutes 
of  all  ages  in  the  United  States  of  about  20,000. 

We  have  reason  to  suppose  that,  of  pupils  in  the  local  institutions,  not 
more  than  one  in  twenty  are  proper  subjects  for  collegiate  instruction, 
while  a  still  smaller  proportion  would  be  likely  to  seek  to  avail  them- 
selves of  provisions  for  such  a  course  of  study.  And  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  admission  to  the  college  necessitates  a  previous  graduation 
from  some  one  of  the  local  institutions,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
its  walls  cannot  be  overrun  by  large  numbers  for  many  years  to  come. 

From  the  best  data  that  can  be  gathered,  the  board  are  of  opinion 
that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States,  properly  qualified 
to  sustain  a  college  course  of  study,  cannot  exceed  two  hundred  at  any 
one  time  during  the  next  twenty  years.  They  are  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  number  now  in  the  college,  viz.,  fifty,  may  be  expected  to  rise 
to  one  hundred  within  the  next  five  years. 

They  would  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  per- 
fecting the  work  so  nobiy  begun  by  extending  the  advantages  of  the 
college  to  deaf-mutes  from  the  whole  country,  in  a  manner  that  shall  do 
no  injustice  to  any  State  or  section. 
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And  if  there  be  any  who  object  that  the  collegiate  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  a  work  not  properly  to  be  devolved  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  it  may  be  replied  that  Congress  has  hitherto,  by  its  vast 
appropriations  of  public  lands  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  and 
other  colleges,  undertaken  to  accord  aid  for  all  time  to  speaking:  and 
hearing  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  education:  and  that  from  these 
sources  of  help  so  freely  given  to  their  more  favored  brethren,  the  child- 
ren of  silence  are  of  necessity  forever  shut  out. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  MAIN  CENTRAL  HOLDING. 

This  building,  spoken  of  in  our  last  report  as  nearly  completed,  was 
finished  and  fully  occupied  in  January  last.  The  additions  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  students  and  pupils  afforded  by  this  beautiful  gift  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  very  great.  9 

The  editice  faces  nearly  south,  and  is  so  located  as  to  connect  the 
primary  department  building  on  the  east  with  the  college  building  on 
the  west.  It  consists  of  a  main  building-  and  two  wings.  It  is  216  feet 
long,  by  a  width  through  the  main  building  of  76  feet.  The  building 
is  faced  on  all  sides  with  Connecticut  brown-stone,  interpersed  with 
courses  of  white  Ohio  sandstone,  and  covered  with  roofs  of  red  and 
blue  slate,  laid  in  patterns  and  courses. 

The  mam  entrance  is  under  a  recessed  porch,  formed  by  three  pointed 
arches  of  alternate  brown  and  white  sandstone  blocks,  supported  by 
double  sets  of  dwarf  columns  of  highly  polished  Scotch  granite,  with 
brown-stone  bases  and  carved  white  sandstone  capitals.  This  porch  is 
paved  with  white  and  black  marble  tiles,  and  surmounted  by  au  angular 
pediment  containing  a  carved  half-relief  figure  of  the  American  eagle, 
with  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  shield  over  its  breast. 

From  this  porch  one  enters  through  a  small  vestibule  at  either  end 
into  the  main  hall,  or  chapel,  a  room  56  feet  square  and  38  feet  high, 
with  a  paneled  ceiling  of  light  and  dm  k  colored  wood,  with  massive 
brackets,  cornice  and  panel  moldings,  the  wuVs  being  frescoed  in  delicate 
tints  in  plain  panels.  The  walls,  to  about  8  feet  from  the  floor,  are  pro- 
tected by  a  paneled  wainscot,  painted  in  strong  party  colors,  with  the 
pulpit,  platform  and  front,  and  folding-doors  to  match.  The  room  is 
lighted  by  ten  large  stained-glass  windows. 

Adjoining  on  the  east,  and  separated  from  the  chapel  by  eight  sliding 
doors  15  feet  high  and  27  feet  wide,  is  the  lecture-room.  Over  the 
sliding  doors  is  a  solid  white  sandstone  arch  of  27  feet  span,  springing 
from  light  stone  columns  with  carved  capitals.  The  lecture-room  is 
about  30  by  40  feet  in  size,  with  a  raised  floor  :  the  finish  of  the  ceiling, 
wainscoting  and  wall-painting  is  similar  to  the  chapel. 

The  remainder  of  the  east  wing  on  this  floor  is  occupied  by  a  large 
dining-hall,  or  refectory,  for  the  pupils  of  the  primary  department,  with 
its  corridors  and  stairs:  and  with  kitchens,  bakery,  and  store-rooms  in 
the  basement  below,  and  large  dormitories  in  the  attic  above. 

The  west  wing  contains  a  large  dining-hall  for  the  students  of  the 
college,  with  its  pantries  and  store-rooms.  In  the  hall  of  this  wing  a 
stairway  affords  access  to  the  tower.  In  the  basement  under  this  wing 
is  iin  extensive  laundry,  steam-drying  rooms,  and  store-rooms,  while  the 
basement  under  the  chapel  contains  the  fuel  and  boiler-rooms,  from 
which  the  building  is  supplied  with  low-pressure  steam  heat.  The  wide 
hall  connecting  the  two  wings  through  the  basement  has  a  railway 
track  and  small  hand-car.  to  transport  the  victuals  and  dishes  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  dumb-waiter,  for  the  student's  refectory.  The  building 
is  .-applied  with  gas  by  pipes  from  the  city. 
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The  designs  were  made  by  Messrs.  Vaux,  Withers  &  Go.,  architects, 
of  New  York,  and  were  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Friedrich,  of  Washington.  The  general  contractor  and  builder  was  Mr. 
James  G.  Naylor.  The  cut-stone  work  was  done  by  M.  ( i.  Emery  &  I  b  o. ; 
the  brick-work  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  McOollom ;  the  plumoing  and  gas  fitting  by 
A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros.;  the  slating  by  Clark  &  Montgomery;  the 
plastering  by  Webster  Bros.;  the  painting  by  Thomas  A.  Brown ;  the 
fresco  wall-painting  by  E.  Oarstens,  and  the  stained  windows  by  W. 
Vaughn,  all  mechanics  of  Washington. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  MAIN  CENTRAL  BUILDING. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  29th  of  January,  dedicatory  exercises  were 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  new  building,  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
occupying  the  chair,  in  his  office  as  patron  of  the  institution. 

Hon.  James  W.  Patterson,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  a 
member  of  our  board  by  appointment  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  the  following  introductory  address : 

senator  Patterson's  remarks. 

It  devolves  upon  me,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  to  open  these 
proceedings,  and  I  give  you  all  a  most  cordial  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  members  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  by  whose  charity,  or  rather  statesmanship — I  may  say 
Christian  statesmanship — this  building  has  been  founded.    When  our  Saviour  was  on 
the  earth  we  are  told  that  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  went  about  doing  good — healing  the 
sick,  opening  the  deaf  ears,  unsealing  the  blind  eyes,  and  giving  voice  to  the  dumb.  ' 
These  and  kindred  institutions  are  simply  the  blossoming  into  fruits  of  the  principles 
which  our  Saviour  practiced  when  on  earth.    There  is  a  singular  and  a  beautiful  pro- 
priety, therefore,  in  our  being  here  on  this  Sabbath  day  to  dedicate  this  beautiful  building 
to  the  great  work  of  charity  for  which  it  is  designed.    And  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing- 
can  better  illustrate  the  character  of  our  civilization  than  an  institution  like  this. 
Now,  if  we  look  at  the  past,  if  we  look  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  civilization  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  we  see  temples  dedicated  to  pleasure  and  to  the  gods  which  the 
imagination  of  the  ages  conceived.    But  the  stranger  who  shall  come  here  in  the  future 
to  look  upon  the  relics  of  the  past  will  rind  not  only  beautiful  buildings,  but  factories 
where  the  poor  earn  their  daily  bread,  hospitals  where  the  sick  are  cared  for — the 
ruins  of  institutions  like  this,  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  and  where  the 
blind  have  their  eyes  opened.    In  all  our  States  we  rind  some  of  the  unfortunates  who 
are  educated  in  this  institution,  but  not  enough  to  justify  the  establishing  a  college  in 
any  particular  State;  yet  we  find  enough  scattered  all  through  the  country  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  at  the  capital  of  the  nation.    And  the  fact 
that  they  exist,  that  they  are  the  unfortunate  children  of  the  republic,  makes  it  a 
Christian  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  them  some  place  where  their  intellects  may 
be  developed/and  where  they  may  be  brought  into  practical  relations  with  the  gi  eat 
facts  of  life.    The  experience  of  this  college,  whose  whole  history  is  found  within  the 
six  or  eight  years  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  think,  demonstrates  to  us  the  utility  of 
such  an  institution,  as  well  as  our  duties  as  legislators  and  as  a  people.    Those  who 
have  graduated  from  this  institution  are  now  employed  in  various  useful  ways— in  our 
departments  here;  as  correspondents  for  newspapers.    Some  of  them,  I  understand,  are 
becoming  editors  of  newspapers,  and  those  give  their  cultured  thought  and  the  knowl- 
edge they  have  acquired  to  the  world.    And  if  retirement  from  the  battle  of  the  world, 
if  abstraction  from  cares,  gives  concentration  of  thought  and  a  deeper  and  purer  ilow 
of  sentiment,  then  these  deaf  people,  whose '  ears  God  has  stopped,  may.  with  these 
opportunities,  become  better  fitted,  possibly,  even  than  others  for  the  education  of  the 
human  race.    They  may  give  us  even  a  deeper  phase  of  abstract  thought  than  those 
whose  minds  are  distracted  with  the  cares  of  life. 

With  these  words  of  introduction,  I  hand  over  the  further  conduct  of  these  exercises 
to  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  institution. 

Miss  Caroline  Mades,  a  pupil  of  the  institution,  then  recited  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  signs.  Mr. William  L.  Hill,  a  student  of  the  college  of 
the  class  of  '72,  recited,  orally,  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah;  after 
which  President  Gallaudet  delivered  the  following  address: 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  GALLAUDET. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  A  gift  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  its  children  of  silence  is  now  to  be  dedicated  to  the  work  of  their  education. 

In  a  series  of  acts,  covering  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  Congress  has  provided,  first, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  then  for  the  teach- 
ing of  those  who  have  fathers  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  country ;  and,  finally, 
for  the  collegiate  training  of  the  more  intellectual  deaf-mutes  from  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  point  of  beginning  in  the  work  of  the  institution  is  with  minds  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  forms  of  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  books,  but  lacking  at  the 
same  time  the  power  of  receiving  any  impressions  whatever  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  man  and  man.  The  conclusion  of  its  course  finds  the 
graduates  grounded  in  the  English,  Latin,  French,  aud  German  languages ;  in  the 
higher  mathematics;  in  the  natural  sciences;  in  mental  and  moral  philosoi>hy,  and  in 
political  economy. 

That  deaf-mutes  were  capable  of  receiving  an  education  in  Uhe  lower  ranges  of  study 
has  been  fully  proved  before  Congress  did  aught  in  this  work  of  benevolence.  But  it 
remained  for  the  Government  of  the  American  republic  to  demonstrate  that  this  once 
neglected  and  degraded  class  may  rise  to  the  rank  of  scholars,  and  strive  successfully 
in  the  arenas  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  simple  proof  of  this  proposition,  were  the 
work  of  our  institution  to  end  at  this  point,  is  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  the  outlay 
involved.  The  returns,  however,  which  the  Government  has  actually  realized  from  its 
bounty  bestowed  through  the  medium  of  this  institution  may  be  estimated,  and  the  work 
opening  in  the  immediate  future  can  be  made  to  appear.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  proper 
that  on  this  occasion  a  statement  should  be  made  of  the  amounts  which  have  been  set 
apart  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  what 
uses  the  funds  so  appropriated  have  been  devoted,  what  advantages,  if  any,  have 
accrued  from  these  expenditures,  and  what  may  be  looked  for  hereafter  in  justification 
of  the  liberal  action  of  Congress  in  this  direction.  There  has  been  appropriated  from 
the  public  Treasury  since  the  formation  of  the  institution  in  1857  the  amount  of  $583,- 
352  38.  About  three-fifths  of  this  sum,  or,  in  exact  figures,  $345,767  87,  have  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  grounds  and  the  erection  and  fitting  up 
of  buildings  of  a  substantial  character ;  these  constituting  permanent  investments 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  claim  admission  to  the  institution  through  all  coming 
time. 

The  remaining  $237,584  51  have  been  disbursed  for  the  support  of  the  institution — 
covering  t  he  salaries  of  its  officers,  professors,  and  instructors,  and  the  wages  of  all  regular 
employes;  including  also  provisions,  fuel,  lights,  the  clothing  of  indigeut  pupils,  medi- 
cal attendance,  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  a  large  amount  of  household  furniture, 
besides  books  and  apparatus,  and  repairs  of  buildings. 

In  short,  the  sum  last  named  expresses  the  entire  outlay  of  the  Government  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  institution  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  Within  this  time 
there  have  been  under  instruction  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  pupils  and  students. 
Of  these,  109  have  been  absolute  beneficiaries  of  the  United  States,  while  for  the  support 
of  the  remainder,  114,  more  or  less  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  their  friends  or  by 
the  States  from  which  they  have  come.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  pupils  have  been 
taught  in  our  primary  department;  these,  in  almost  every  instance,  coining  to  us  in  a 
condition  of  mental  and  moral  midnight,  the  contemplation  of  which  cannot  fail  to  stir 
the  sympathy  of  every  soul  not  utterly  given  over  to  selfishness.  And  from  the  dark- 
ened minds  of  these  eight-score  children  has  been  lifted  a  cloud  heavier  than  that  of 
heathen  ignorance.    They  have  been  led  "out  of  the  shadow  into  the  sun." 

From  a  condition  of  dependence  and  vacancy,  wherein  might  come  to  them  but  a 
feeble  understanding  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  the  high  life  that  now  is,  and  what- 
ever of  the  glories  and  joys  of  that  which  is  to  come,  they  have  been  raised  to  a 
state  of  relf-reliance  and  action;  their  minds  have  been  garnished  with  knowledge; 
their  hands  have  been  taught  to  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  and  their  hearts  have  been 
cheered  with  hopes  of  immortality.  In  the  advanced  department  opened  in  1864,  and 
designated  as  the  National  Doaf-Mute  College,  seventy-one  students  have  received  in- 
struction. They  have  come  to  us  from  every  quarter  of  the  land,  recommended  as 
youths  of  special  promise,  possessing  mental  qualities  which  fitted  them  for  labor  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  which  requires  only  the  skillful  hand.  Nineteen  of  them,  pre- 
vented from  various  causes  from  pursuing  our  course  of  study  to  its  completion,  have  left 
us,  after  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  college  for  periods  rangingfrom  six  months 
to  three  years,  and  are,  so  far  as  we  have  heard  from  them,  sustaining  themselves  well 
in  the  business  of  life.  Three  young  men  of  promise  have  been  taken  from  our  midst 
by  death.  Nine  have  graduated  with  such  academic  honors  as  their  advancement 
justified,  leaving  forty  still  connected  with  the  college.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  such  as  ask  doubtingly,  "  Of  what  use  can  the  graduates  of  a  deaf  mute  col- 
lege be  in  the  community  V1  to  state  that  our  nine  alumni  were  called,  some  of  them 
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before,  and  others  immediately  after,  their  graduation,  to  positions  of  responsibility 
which,  they  could  never  have  hoped  to  fill  but  for  their  college  training. 

Six  have  become  teachers  in  various  institutions  for  the  deaf  :in7l  dumb  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada.  One  of  these  has  been  made  the  instructor  of  a  high  class,  an 
honor  never  before  accorded  to  a  deaf-mute.  Another  graduate  occupies  the  position 
of  tutor  in  our  own  college,  and  another  is  an  assistant  examiner  in  the  Patent-Office. 
The  amount  of  compensation  which  these  young  men  receive  in  the  aggregate  is  $9,600, 
or  an  average  of  nearly  $1,100  each,  per  annum.  The  exhibition  of  these  facts, 
though  constituting  a  practical  answer  to  the  question  just  raised,  does  not  give  a  full 
response  to  it.  We  have  good  reason  to  expect  that  our  graduates  will  be  able  to  render 
valuable  service  to  society,  not  only  as  teachers  and  clerks,  but  as  chemists,  civil 
engineers,  draughtsmen,  architects,  astronomical  observers,  translators  of  foreign  pub- 
lications, editors,  authors,  librarians,  lawyers,  and  in  many  other  capacities  which  do 
not  now  suggest  themselves,  but  which  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of  the  deaf- 
mutes  will  doubtless  discover.  The  statistics  of  deaf  mutism  in  our  country  lead  us  to 
expect  that  the  number  of  students  in  our  college  will  rise  to  150  within  the  next 
decade.  We  may  also  look  for  an  increase  of  our  primary  department  to  100  within 
the  same  period,  and  these  numbers  are  not  likely  thereafter  to  decrease. 

The  reflective  mind  of  him  whose  memory  is  dear  to  deaf-mutes  as  the  founder  of  this 
institution,  and  whose  absence  on  this  happy  occasion  is  lamented  by  us  all,  suggested, 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  what  might  be  expected  of  our  graduates,  in  the 
following  expressive  words : 

"Silence  and  seclusion  are  conducive  to  study  and  meditation.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night  the  astronomer  can  best  study  the  heavens.  In  the  silence  of  the  desert  and  cave 
the  hermit  can  best  meditate  on  the  vanities  of  life  and  the  attributes  of  God.  And  is 
it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  men  whose  atmosphere  through  life  is  silence,  may,  if 
allowed  the  benefit  of  a  superior  education,  become  prominent  in  all  those  branches  of 
learning  to  the  acquisition  of  which  silence  is  conducive  ?  Why  may  we  not  expect 
to  find  among  them  our  most  profound  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  our  most  clear 
thinkers  and  chaste  writers,  our  most  upright  men  and  devoted  Christians  .'" 

We  may  then  expect  to  send  out,  each  year,  as  many  as  forty  graduates  from  both 
departments  of  the  institution.  Did  time  allow,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
actual  gain  to  society,  in  the  enhanced  value  of  the  services  of  these  youth  who  are  to 
be  educated  here,  would  far  surpass  the  cost  of  sustaining  the  means  of  instruction  this 
institution  affords. 

The  work  we  are  aiming  to  accomplish  is  an  economical  one.  For  every  failure  to 
develop  dormant  mental  power,  either  in  the  individual  or  in  the  mass,  is  a  loss  to  the 
State,  absolute  and  irremediable  ;  subtracting  something,  be  it  ever  so  little  in  the 
case  of  a  single  member  of  society,  from  the  possible  advance  of  the  body  politic  in  the 
grand  march  of  civilization. 

In  the  progress  of  this  institution  mental  powers  of  a  high  order,  in  numbers  not  in- 
considerable, have  already  been  awakened  from  a  sleep  scarcely  less  heavy  than  that 
of  death  itself,  to  an  activity  the  bounds  and  results  of  which  no  man  can  measure. 

And  the  work  here  inaugurated  by  Congress  has  but  just  begun. 

Until  that  day,  the  coming  of  which  no  man  can  predict,  when  "  the  desert  shall  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose  f  "  when  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped,"  and 
"  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing,"  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  college  for  deaf 
mutes  will  have  a  mission  to  fulfill. 

And  when  the  full  measure  of  all  the  development  of  mind  and  heart  which  may  be 
here  effected  shall  have  been  told  by  Him  to  whom  all  secrets  are  revealed,  and  set 
over  against  the  sum  of  labor  and  treasure  here  expended,  who  will  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  comparison  ? 

As  eternity  is  longer  than  time,  and  as  mind  is  stronger  than  matter,  as  thought  is 
swifter  than  the  wind,  as  genius  is  more  potent  than  gold,  so  will  the  results  of  well- 
directed  labors  toward  the  development  of  man's  higher  faculties  ever  outweigh  a 
thousand-fold  any  estimate,  in  the  currency  of  commerce  which  man  can  put  upon 
such  efforts. 

The  next  exercise  was  the  recitation,  in  the  sign  language,  by  Miss 
Annie  Szymanoskie,  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  of  the  following 
poem : 

SACRED  SILENCE. 

Never  with  blasts  of  trumpets 

And  the  chariot  wheels  of  fame, 
Do  the  servants  and  sons  of  the  Highest 

His  oracles  proclaim ; 
And  when  grandest  truths  are  uttered, 

And  when  holiest  depths  are  stirred, 
When  our  God  himself  draws  nearest, 

The  still,  small  voice  is  heard. 
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He  has  sealed  with  bis  own  silence 

His  years  that  come  and  go. 
Bringing  still  their  mighty  measure 

Of  glory  and  of  woe- 
Have  you  heard  one  note  of  triumph 

Proclaim  their  course  begun  ? 
One  voice  of  bell  give  tidings 

When  their  ministry  was  done  ? 

Unheralded  and  unheeded 

His  revelations  come, 
His  prophets  before  their  scorners 

Stand  res. date  and  dumb ! 
But  a  thousand  years  of  silence — 

And  the  world  falls  to  adore, 
And  kiss  the  feet  of  martys 

It  crucified  before ! 

Could  I  have  a  part  in  the  labor, 

In  the  silence  and  the  might 
Of  the  plans  divine,  eteruai. 

That  He  opens  to  my  sight, 
In  rhe  strength  and  the  inspiration 

That  His  crowued  and  chosen  know — 
Then  well  might  my  darkest  sorrow 

Into  songs  of  triumph  now. 

I  hear  in  this  sacred  stillness 

The  fall  of  angelic  feef, 
I  feel  white  hands  on  my  forehead, 

With  a  benediction  sweet ; 
No  echo  of  wordly  tumult 

My  beautiful  vision  mars: 
The  silence  itself  is  music. 

Like  the  silence  of  the  stars ! 

The  following  address  was  then  delivered,  in  signs,  by  Mr.  Amos  G. 
Draper,  a  student  of  the  college,  of  the  class  of  "i'2.  the  manuscript 
being  read  to  the  audience  by  liev.  Dr.  Sunderland : 

ADDRESS  OF  AMOS  G.  DRAPER. 

Mr.  Pp.e=ie>ent.  Ladies.  AND  Gentlemen":  It  is  said  that  history  constantly  repeats 
itself;  but  its  records  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  mention  of  an  occasion  like  the  pres- 
ent. We  are  met  to  dedicate  the  first  building  ever  formally  set  apart  to  the  uses  of 
a  college  for  deaf-mutes. 

Indeed,  the  attempt  to  educate  mutes  at  all  is  a  veiy  recent  enterprise.  Looking 
back  but  a  century  or  two.  we  find  the  first  minds  in  law.  literature  and  theology, 
united,  for  the  most  part,  in  rejecting  the  mute  as  incapable  of  receiving  any  education 
whatever. 

Aristotle,  before  the  refined  Athenians,  denied  to  deaf  mutes  the  possession  of  intel- 
lect: and  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  decision  that  the  mistake  of  so  influential  a  character 
was  a  prime  cause  of  the  long  and  cruel  proscription  which  they  afterward  endured. 

But.  as  John  Locke  has  aptly  expressed  it.  the  world  learned,  at  last,  that  rt  God  did 
not  make  man  and  leave  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  him  rational."' 

The  rise  and  progress  of  deaf-mute  instruction  has  been  like  that  of  those  great 
inventions,  which  w^re  vehemently  cried  down  at  the  start,  but  finally  achieved  the 
fullest  success :  and  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  people  of  all  civilized,  countries  have 
recognized  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  providing  ample  means  for  its  prosecution. 

How  great  the  transition  from  that  time,  scarcely  one  century  ago.  when  mutes  were 
unhopiDg  and  unhoped-for  pariahs  of  society,  to  our  own  day,  when  the  hand  of  edu- 
cation raises  the  same  class  from  their  mental  and  spiritual  ignorance,  trains  them  up 
to  intelligent  mauhood  and  womanhood,  and  dowers  them  with  the  sublime  conscious- 
d  —  nf  their  present  influence  and  future  immortality. 

When  we  contemplate  this  great  change,  with  the  fact  that  no  people  has  before 
undertaken  to  establish  a  collegiate  institution  for  deaf-mutes,  and  that  here  the 
endeavor  is  sanctioned  by  representatives  of  national  public  sentiment,  we  shall  make 
no  unjust  claim  in  saying  that  we  begin  a  feature  of  history,  rather  than  repeat  one. 

And.  at  seeing  gathered  here  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  and  distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  many  remote 
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cities,  may  not  the  deaf  mutes  and  their  friends  feel,  without  presnmption,  that  the 
occasion  itself,  with  the  favor  and  honor  thus  accorded  it,  is  a  mark  of  the  advance  of 
the  nation  in  general  culture,  and  indicative  of  the  beneficent  results  thai  may  be 
hoped  from  the  development  of  republican  principles? 

May  we  not  all  fairly  congratulate  ourselves  that  America  has  Learned  so  well  that 
lesson  of  history  which  points  out  a  wise  fostering  of  education  as  one  of  the  surest 
safe-guards  of  a  people;  and  rejoice  that,  whether  mind,  or  person,  or  conscience  is  to 
be  liberated,  our  country  is  ever  vigilant 

"  To  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet." 

In  such  a  spirit,  during  a  great  civil  war,  when  clamorous  enemies  threat ened  to 
besiege  the  very  city  in  which  it  was  assembled,  Congress  decreed  the  establishment 
of  this  college,  and  liberally  endowed  agricultural  schools  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
relying  for  its  justification  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  the  after  deeds  of 
the  youth  to  be  educated. 

r  Does  the  history  of  any  government  reveal  a  brighter  example  of  unshaken  faith  in 
itself  and  iu  its  citizens?  Ought  it  not  to  strengthen  anew  the  confidence  of  all  who 
maintain  that  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peopie,.shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth  ?" 

While,  Mr.  President,  the  deaf  mutes  are  thus  deeply  sensible  of  what  the  nation 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  them,  they  feel  that  society  is  to  be  no  loser  thereby.  If  one 
•from  their  own  ranks  may  properly  speak  for  them,  they  ask  the  people  not  to  overlook 
the  gain,  material  and  moral,  which  will  accrue  to  society  through  the  education  of 
themselves  and  those  that  are  to  follow  them. 

A  slight  investigation  will  not  fail  to  show  that  the  work  is  consistent  with  the 
severest  requirements  of  policy. 

And  avIio  can  estimate  the  moral  and  aesthetic  gain  ?  By  what  rule  shall  we  calcu- 
late the  reactive  influence  exerted  upon  society  through  the  constant  rescue  of  a  numer- 
ous class  from  the  bondage  of  an  incomplete  mental  development,  and  their  transmu- 
tation into  capable,  cheerful,  Christian  men  and  women? 

Would  that  every  one  present  might  have  seen  the  young  men  of  the  graduating 
classes  as  they  came  to  college  and  as  they  left  it;  might  compare  the  influence  which 
they  now  exert  with  that  which  they  might  be  expected  to  exert  if  they  had  not 
received  the  training  here  given  them.  Then  would  few  leave  this  hall  without  having 
armed  au  inward  admission  that,  though  a  man's  ear  be  closed  to  all  the  concords  of 
^.weet  sounds,  yet  may  he  hearken  to  the  call  of  duty  ;  though  his  tongue  be  speechless 
*orever,  yet  may  his  actions  breathe  of  an  earnest  purpose. 

As  the  deaf-mutes  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  this  beautiful  structure  about  to  be 
received  at  your  hands,  Mr.  President,  they  look  forward  hopefully  to  a  time  when 
throngs  of  alumni  will  revisit  its  well-remembered  precincts,  and  gain  new  inspiration 
for  duty  from  the  thousand  memories  clustering  around  it ;  when  the  work  doue  within 
ir  shall  be  so  well  known  that  every  citizen,  as  his  eye  roams  over  its  traceries,  may 
feel  that  the  United  States  has  done  well  in  enabling  its  deaf-mutes  t^o  labor  more 
effectively  among  their  £ellow-men ;  to  bear  a  more  equal  part  in  the  never-ending- 
struggle 

"Against  the  wrons;  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  fight  that  needs  assistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 
And  the  good  that  all  can  do." 

As  representing  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  George  F. 
Edmunds,  of  Yerniout,  then  delivered  the  following  address: 

ADDEESS  OP  SENATOS  EDMUNDS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  saying 
for  myself,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  assume  to  say  for  my  brother  Senators  also,  a  few- 
words  of  appreciation  of  the  excellency  of  the  work  the  principal  of  this  institution  has 
performed,  and  to  express  the  pleasure  we  all  feel,  that  the  beneficence  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  on! v  been  so  well  bestowed,  but  its  design  so  well  executed.  We  have  met 
to-day  to  plant  another  great  white  milestone  in  the  course  of  that  great  empire  of  indus- 
try, of  charitv,  of  religion  which  we  are  taught  to  believe,  and  do  believe,  is  to  grow 
more  and  more  over  the  earth.  And  in  doing  this,  the  relation  of  the  state  to. the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  iu  works  of  this  character  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind.  They 
who  have  read  history,  from  its  glimmering  and  feeble  dawn  to  the  present  time,  can- 
not have  failed  to  see  that  wherever  Christianity,  education,  charity,  and  virtue  have 
been  cultivated,  there  society  has  made  its  greatest  progress.  And  in  just  the  same 
degree  that  opposite  influences  have  been  suffered  to  grow  and  to  govern,  in  that  same 
degree  everything  that  marks  advance  iu  the  course  of  humanity  has  waned,  and, 
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indeed,  gone  backward.  And  so  it  is  that  the  highest  duty  of  the  state  should  he  to 
treat  as  its  greatest  and  truest  ally,  as  its  chief  agent  in  its  great  duty  of  government, 
the  benign  institutions  of  which  this  one  is  a  bright  example.  In  every  land  where 
the  school-house,  the  church,  the  asylum,  and  other  kindred  agencies  of  progress  exist, 
and  are  the  most  numerous,  where  their  influences  predominate,  there  is  the  least  of 
human  distress,  the  least  of  crime,  and  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  in  the  body  of 
the  community  at  large.  And  our  people,  therefore,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
should  cheerfully  bear,  as  the  people  of  this  great  republic  do  cheerfully  bear,  the 
slight  burdens  of  taxation  which  they  impose  upon  themselves  to  these  ends;  as  in 
every  lawful  and  proper  way  they  help  forward,  through  these  influences  and  these 
agencies,  the  great  progress  of  civilization,  and  make  good  the  outlay  a  thousand-fold. 

These  affairs,  then,  are  among  the  most  material  of  the  business  of  the  state.  They 
belong  essentially  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  government  whose  chief  end  is  the 
greatest  good  of  its  people. 

And  so  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  you,  sir,  the  head  of  the  state,  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  republic,  the  chosen  representative  of  the  whole  body  of  that  people  whose 
arena  of*  development  embraces  a  continent,  should  be  the  official  patron  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  that  you  should,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  their  common  brotherhood, 
dedicate  this  building  to  the  fair  and  holy  uses  for  which  it  was  designed.  Long  may 
it  stand  to  illustrate  and  to  bless  the  wise  beneficence  that  founded  it  and  its  associate 
structures!  And  as  industry,  education,  charity,  virtue,  and  religion  are  the  great  and 
only  means  of  human  advancement  and  human  happiness,  let  us  hope  that  more  and 
more  edifices  devoted  to  these  and  to  kindred  uses  may  arise  in  all  our  country,  and 
spread  from  land  to  land  over  all  the  globe,  until  the  morning  sunshine,  in  its  constant 
course  round  the  world,  shall  everywhere  gild  with  a  fresher  glory  the  roofs  of  indus- 
try and  of  learning,  and  the  spires  and  domes  of  Christian  churches,  and  when,  in  the 
early  morning  that  is  always  somewhere  "  above  the  awakening  continents  from  shore 
to  snore,"  the  earliest  song  of  birds  shall  evermore  mingle  with  the  chime  of  holy  bells. 

To  you,  my  young  friends,  the  pupils  and  students  of  the  institution  for  whose  benefit 
primarily  this  beautiful  structure  has  been  erected,  although  ultimately  and  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  your  country  which  has  provided  it  for  you,  I  wish  to  say  that  fidelity 
to  the  duties  you  have  to  perform  here  must,  and  I  feel  will,  be  the  proof  of  your 
deserving  the  advantages  she  here  bestows  upon  you ;  and  that,  as  you  sincerely 
labor,  although  in  silence  and  seclusion,  in  the  fields  of  activity  the  loving  Father  of 
us  all  has  chosen  for  you,  you  will  always  find  that  your  "  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness,'7 and  all  your  "  paths  are  peace." 

As  representing  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  Hon.  James  A.  Gar- 
field, of  Ohio,  then  delivered  the  following  address: 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 

While  one  of  the  young  men  named  on  the  programme  was  sending  us  a  message 
out  of  his  wo^ld  of  silence,  by  the  aid  of  a  translator,  I  was  thinking  what  I  should 
say. 

There  were  two  thoughts  in  his  remarks  that  struck  me  as  very  significant.  I  will 
add  another  and  speak  of  the  three  in  connection. 

During  the  period  of  our  great  civil  war  for  the  Union,  outside  of  the  field  of  battle 
three  things  were  done  that  struck  me  as  most  remarkable.  One  was  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  and  in  the  name  of  that  people,  had  such  faith  in 
the  future  of  their  country,  that  they  devoted  the  largest  sum  of  money,  and  the 
greatest  extent  of  the  public  domain  ever  given  for  any  one  civil  object,  to  build  a 
great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  thus  bind  together  by  a 
material  bond  the  most  distant  shores  of  the  republic.  This  act,  done  at  such  a  time, 
was  sublime. 

The  second  was  that  while  the  roar  of  hostile  artillery  was  echoing  within  the 
Executive  Mansion,  and  through  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  as  day  by  day  they  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  saw  those  beautiful  marble 
columns  rising  up,  one  by  one,  to  perfect  the  national  temple  itself.  This  brave 
nation,  having  faith  in  itself,  said,  We  will  build  on  without  fear  of  dissolution  ;  we 
will  show  both  friends  and  enemies  that  we  are  here,  and  mean  to  stay.  That 
beautiful  symbol  of  national  faith  and  hope  deeply  imxjressed  me  aud  gave  me  more 
faith. 

But  w?hen,  about  the  same  time,  I  saw  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  take  almost 
an  empire  from  the  public  domain  and  devote  it  to  the  work  of  education,  to  the 
building  up,  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  of  agricultural  colleges  for  the  better  culture 
of  our  laboring  people  ;  and  then,  turning  to  this  spot,  when  these  silent  children  were 
making  what  many  regarded  as  a  foolish  experiment,  the  same  Congress  took  half  a 
million  of  dollars  from  the  public  Treasury  and  devoted  it  to  this  work — I  hailed  it  as 
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a  nobler  expression  of  the.faitli  and  virtue  of  the  American  people,  and  of  the  states- 
manship of  their  representatives,  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

And  I  believe  it  was.  Several  gentlemen  have  spoken  of  t  his  movement  as  a  work 
of  charity;  in  my  judgment  it  is  a  work  of  very  enlightened  selfishness  on  the  pari  of 
Congress.  Mr.  President,  to  yon  is  confided  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  thirty- 
eight  millions  of  men  and  women  who  compose  the  body  of  this  great  republic.  'I  be 
source  of  all  its  greatness  lies  behind  the  material  evidences  of  its  prosperity,  lies  in  the 
heads  and  hearts,  the  brain,  the  muscle,  and  the  will  of  the  people  over  whom  v»n 
preside.  Anything,  therefore,  that  affects  their  welfare,  their  force,  their  efficiency, 
touches  the  very  essence  of  the  national  life.  It  is  well  known  that  only  thai  portion 
of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  is  self-supporting.  Of  these 
thirty-eight  millions,  eighteen  millions  are  outside  those  limits.  In  other  words, 
eighteen  millions  of  the  population  over  whom  yon  preside  must  be  supported  by  the 
other  twenty  millions.  From  these,  twenty  millions  mast  be  subtracted  the  infirm, 
and  all  those  that  for  any  reason  are  unable  to  support  themselves.  Now,  the  students 
of  this  institution  represent  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  most  of  whom,  by  the  influence  of  institutions  like  this,  have  been  lifted  an 
from  the  lowest  plane  of  intellectual  life  to  the  dignity  and  value  of  intelligent  citi- 
zens. Until  recently  deaf-mutes  were  not  regarded  as  morally  responsible.  If  they 
committed  murder  the  law  did  not  hold  them  responsible.  They  could  not  commit  a 
crime.  But  by  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  our  people,  they  have  been  lifted  up  to 
be  not  only  responsible  citizens,  but  they  have  become  valuable  members  of  society. 

One  of  the  best  things  connected  with  their  education  is  that  they  have  a  lively  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  Government  for  what  it  has  done  for  them.  These  young  men  can- 
not fail  to  become  good  citizens.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  true  to  their  country,  when 
they  remember  what  it  has  done  for  them.  I  say,  therefore,  it  is  enlightened  selfish- 
ness rather  than  charity  to  take  this  class  of  our  fellow-men  and  make  them  capable  of 
doing  a  great  work  for  the  country.  I  am  happy  to  send  this  message  to  them  to-day 
into  their  silence.  When  I  heard  one  of  these  young  men  recite  that  beautiful  chapter 
from  the  ancient  prophet,  and  when  I  remembered  that  he  had  been  taught  mechani- 
cally to  speak  those  words,  not  one  sound  of  which  was  ringing  in  his  own  ears,  but 
whose  lofty  and  inspiring  meaning  filled  his  soul,  I  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  noblest  triumphs  of  this  institution. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  been  proverbial  for  its  economy  in  regard  to  ex- 
penses of  this  kind,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  work  the 
House  has  stood  up  nobly  and  generously  to  the  support  of  this  institution.  And  what 
these  students  have  to-day  contributed,  and  what  they  are  sure  to  do  in  the  future, 
will  be  a  most  complete  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Executive  united  in  this  great  work. 

Governor  Jewell,  of  Connecticut,  then  spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  JEWELL. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  I  could  not  if  I  would,  nor  would  I  if  I 
could,  undertake  to  fill  the  place  in  these  exercises  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  nor  would  I  have  violated  the  promptings  of  my  own  judgment  when  a 
moment  ago  I  was  asked  to  say  a  word  here.  I  would  have  kept  silence  and  not  have 
attempted  to  light  my  feeble  torch  in  the  presence  of  these  brilliant  coruscations  of 
genius,  except  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed. 

It  is  with  pride  for  my  State  that  by  mere  chance  I  happen  to  be  here  to-day  :  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  am  able  to  say  that  in  Connecticut,  that  in  Hartford,  that  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  I  reside  and  which  I  have  the  honor,  in  some  degree,  to  represent,  was 
inaugurated,  first  in  this  country,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  If  I  recollect  right,  in  1816  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  whose  portrait  I  now  see  in 
this  hall,  the  honored  father  of  the  eminent  president  of  this  institution,  was  sent  to 
Europe,  the  expense  of  his  trip  having  been  provided  for  by  the  private  subscriptions 
of  benevolent  citizens  of  Hartford;  and  from  this  feeble  commencement  has  grown  the 
history  of  the  sign  language  in  this  country,  now  taught  in  the  large  number  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  various  States,  and.  crowning 
all,  has  grown  this  national  institution.  I  believe  Hartford  was  the  first  city  to  under- 
take this  work.  I  believe  Connecticut  was  the  first  State  to  found  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  its  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  public  expense. 

I  am  delighted  to  hail  from  a  city  and  from  a  State  which  has  inaugurated  a  system 
which  has  culminated  in  this  magnificent  institution.  And  in  the  brilliant  future, 
which  is  sure  to  come  to  this  great  republic,  in  its  untold  millions  of  men  and  millions 
of  dollars,  may  we  not  expect,  have  we  not  the  right  to  expect,  that  this  institution 
shall  be  prominent  in  the  galaxy  of  benevolent  and  educational  institutions  which  this 
generation  shall  have  inaugurated  f 
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DEDICATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  President  of  the  United  States 
arose  and  said: . 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  hereby  pronounce  to  be  complete  the  dedication  of  this 
institution  to  the  humane  purposes  to  which  jt  has  beeu  assigned  by  the  various  acts  of 
Congress  making  appropriations  for  its  erection  and  support. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  prayer  and  benediction  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Ann's  church  for  deaf-mutes,  STew  Y«>rk. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  now  under  review  will 
appear  from  the  following  detailed  statements: 

I. — Support  of  the  institution. 

Receipts. 


Balance  from  old  account   £4,  895  83 

Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States   40,775  00 

Received  from  board  and  tuition   1,  350  CO 

Received  from  sale  of  live  stock   119  86 

Received  from  sale  of  old  building  material  .,   262  21 

Received  from  students  for  books  and  stationery   336  67 

Received  from  pupils  for  clothing   48  20 

Received  from  work  done  in  shop   208  52 

Received  from  damage  to  grounds  by  stray  cattle   53  21 

Received  from  Comptroller  of  the  United  States,  to  balance  errors   5  47 


Total   48,  054  97 


Disbursements. 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   $21,790  70 

Expended  for  meats   5,  929  25 

Expended  for  butter  and  eggs  '   2,  366  53 

Expended  for  groceries  and  feed   4,  692  17 

Expended  for  bread   1,  669  78 

Expended  for  household  expenses  including  vegetables   1,  963  02 

Expended  for  milk   463  73 

Expended  for  fuel  .'.  1,  856  80 

Expended  for  gas   1, 299  98 

Expended  for  repairs  ou  buildings   784  22 

Expended  for  furniture   722  14 

Expended  for  blacksmithing  and  general  repairs   274  14 

Expended  for  clothing  and  dry -goods   456  12 

Expended  for  books   715  85 

Expended  for  medicines  and  chemicals   259  69 

Expended  for  medical  attendance   691  00 

Expended  for  a  work-horse   109  00 

Expended  for  four  cows   330  00 

Expended  for  hardware   283  89 

Expended  for  rent  of  safe  in  deposit  company   10  00 

Expended  for  ice   261  25 

Expended  for  farming  implements  and  seeds  r   277  06 

Expended  for  harness  -   40  00 

Expended  for  printing  .'   103  50 

Expended  for  illustrative  apparatus   126  75 

Expended  for  commencement  expenses   95  00 

Expended  for  carriage  hire   51  50 

Expended  for  funeral  expenses   42  50 

Balance  '.   389  40 


Total   48,  054  97 
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II.— Erection  and  fitting  up  of  buildings. 

Receipts. 

Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States  .  ...*   si  in;,  087  00 


Disbursements. 

Balance  from  old  account   si.  89?  19 

Paid  J.  G.  Naylor  on  contracts   §0, 000  <"> 

Paid  Vaux,  Withers  &  Co.,  architects,  for  services   2,279  50 

Paid  for  labor  ■.   1,1 22  1 17 

Paid  for  lumber  and  other  building  materials   1,777  45 

Paid  for  furniture   1,471  27 

Paid  for  paints  and  oils   124  !'■'> 

Paid  for  iron-work   1,  069  03 

Paid  for  plumbing  and  gas-fitting   1,964  43 

Paid  for  gas-reflector  in  hall   125  00 

Paid  for  lightning-rods   2'21  10 

Paid  for  tin  work   460  00 

Paid  M.  G.  Emery  &  Bro.,  for  extra  stone  work   2, 204  ?>'.% 

Balance  due  the  United  States  from  disbursing  agent   8,  380  30 


Total   106, 087  00 


III. — Improvement  of  grounds. 
Receipts. 

Received  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States   $6,  000  00 


Disbursements. 

Balance  from  old  account   $1,453  11 

Paid  for  labor   736  r»7 

Paid  for  grading   0:}0  50 

Paid  W.  J.  McCollam  for  building  terrace  wall   C>24  02 

Paid  for  trees,  shrubs,  and  seeds   52  89 

Balance  due  the  United  States  from  disbursing  agent   2,  302  01 


Total   (5,000  00 


ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  following  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  are  respectfully  submitted: 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  $500  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  $48,000. 

To  provide  for  payments  falling  due  on  or  after  July  1,  1S72,  on  the 
purchase  by  the  institution  of  the  estate  known  as  Kendall  Green, 
$70,000. 

For  continuing  the  work  on  the  inelosure,  improvement  and  grading 
of  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  $6,000. 

The  following  is  respectfully  submitted  for  insertion  in  the  deficiency 
bill : 

For  furnishing,  fitting-np,  and  repairing  the  buildings  of  the  institu- 
tion, $9,500. 

The  amount  of  the  first  estimate  exceeds,  by  $7,500,  the  sum  appro- 
priated to  similar  objects  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  reasons  for 
this  increase  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  our  thirteenth  annual  report. 
On  page  10  of  that  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  received  from 
the  United  States  for  the  support  of  the  institution  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1870,  was  $15,000. 
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Our  receipts  from  other  sources  during  that  year  were  such  that,  at 
its  close,  a  balance  remained  unexpended  of  $4,895  83.  This  was  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  year  ending-  June  30,  1871. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  in  advance  that  there  would  be  this  balance 
remaining  from  the  appropriation  of  the  year  ending  June 30, 1870,  led  us 
to  submit  an  estimate  of  but  $10,775  for  the  current  expenses  of  last  year. 
This,  added  to  the  balance  above  stated,  gives  an  aggregate  of  $15,G70  83, 
which  was  required  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution  dur- 
ing last  year,  excepting  a  balance  of  $389  40  which  remained  on  hand 
July  1,  1871. 

Hence  the  apparent  increase  of  our  estimate  for  next  year's  current 
expenses  over  that  of  last  year,  of  $7,500,  is  actually  an  increase  of  only 
$2,329  17,  and  this  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  additional  expense  in- 
volved by  the  increase  in  our  numbers,  which  our  experience  of  the  past 
leads  us  to  expect  will  take  place  annually  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  second  estimate,  to  pay  for  land  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  submitted  in  the  belief  that  Congress,  if  by  its  committees  or 
otherwise  it  will  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  into  the  terms  and 
objects  of  the  purchase  of  Kendall  Green,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the 
value  of  the  transaction  as  being  one  of  great  material  benefit  to  the 
institution  and  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Government. 

A  tract  of  eighty-one  acres  of  land,  the  most  remote  point  of  which  is 
less  than  two  miles  from  the  Capitol  building,  together  with  buildings 
and  other  improvements  useful  to  the  institution,  valued  at  $25,000, 
was  secured  for  the  sum  of  $85,000.  The  land,  therefore,  cost,  last 
year,  less  than  $800  per  acre. 

Within  the  last  year,  land  outside  the  city  limits,  a  mile  east  of  our 
premises,  has  been  sold  for  $1,600  an  acre,  cash,  and  land  to  the  west, 
also  outside  the  city  limits,  has  been  sold  at  $2,000  an  acre. 

Aside  from  the  importance  to  the  institution  of  possessing  and  retain- 
ing a  portion  at  least  of  these  eighty-one  acres,  (and  in  this  connection 
reference  is  respectfully  made  to  our  last  annual  report,  pages  18  and  19,) 
the  purchase  of  Kendall  Green  as  an  investment  may  be  made  to  inure 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government ;  for  should  it  be  deemed 
unnecessary  to  retain  permanently  the  entire  tract,  portions  of  it  could 
be  sold,  within  a  few  years,  at  prices  which  would  give  a  rich  return  for 
the  amount  of  outlay.  And  so  a  fund  might  be  created  and  invested 
which  would  go  far  toward  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion, thus,  lessening  its  demands  on  the  public  Treasury. 

While  this  prospective  return  on  the  investment  made  by  the  purchase 
of  Kendall  Green  is  being  waited  for,  an  immediate  income  of  no  incon- 
siderable amount  is  being  received  in  the  form  of  farm  and  garden 
produce,  fruit,  and  wood.  At  this  season  an  exact  report  cannot  be 
made  of  the  value  of  these  products  for  the  year  1871,  but  enough  has 
been  already  secured  to  make  it  certain  that  materials  useful  for  the 
support  of  the  institution  have  been  furnished  from  our  own  grounds 
exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  $4,000. 

In  order  to  meet  the  payments  already  due  on  account  of  the  purchase 
of  Kendall  Green,  private  subscriptions  have  been  solicited  in  some  of 
our  northern  cities.  The  sum  of  $8,000  has  already  been  raised,  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  board  to  provide  in  this  manner  for  the  payment 
of  $15,000  of  the  purchase-money  and  the  interest  that  has  accrued  or 
may  accrue  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1872.  There  will  then  remain  the 
exact  sum  of  $70,000  of  indebtedness  to  "be  met,  and  this  the  estimate  is 
intended  to  cover. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  subscriptions  already  obtained  have  been 
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secured  with  great  difficulty,  the  objection  being  raised  on  every  hand 
that  private  benevolence  should  not  be  taxed  to  assist  what  is  practically 
a  Government  institution ;  and  our  answer  has  been  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  purchase  the  land  when  we  did  or  lose  the  opportunity  alto- 
gether; and  that  until  the  transaction  could  fairly  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress, the  generosity  of  individuals  must  be  appealed  to,  in  order  that 
the  maturing  obligations  of  the  institution  should  not  be  dishonored. 
A  list  of  the  subscriptions  already  paid  will  be  found  appended  to  this 
report. 

A  map  of  our  premises,  including  the  Kendall  Green  purchase,  is  also 
submitted  with  this  report. 

The  amount  asked  for  in  the  third  estimate  is  needed  to  complete  the 
inclosure  of  our  premises,  for  the  proper  grading  and  terracing  of  the 
grounds  immediately  around  the  buildings,  and  for  the  completion  of 
our  system  of  sewerage. 

The  fourth  estimate  asked  to  be  inserted  in  the  deficiency  bill  is  to 
provide  for  certain  repairs  and  improvements  within  our  buildings,  the 
necessity  for  which  was  not  foreseen  when  our  estimates  for  the  present 
year  were  sent  in.  Certain  of  these  repairs  were  so  necessary  that  they 
have  been  made  without  waiting  for  the  appropriation.  In  one  instance 
an  expenditure  of  $1,200  was  inevitable,  to  replace  portions  of  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  in  two  of  our  principal  buildings,  which  had  burned'  out 
by  long  use,  no  other  means  of  heating  the  buildings  being  available. 
In  another  instance  it  was  found  that  exterior  wood- work  was  suffering 
and  in  danger  of  decay  for  lack  of  paint.  Furniture  and  bedding  which 
have  been  in  use  for  years  need  to  be  replaced,  and  the  increase  in  our 
numbers,  alluded  to  elsewhere,  involves  the  providing  of  quite  an  amount 
of  new  furniture. 

It  is  hoped  that,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  it  may  not  seem  im- 
proper that  the  amount  asked  for  should  be  appropriated  in  the  defi- 
ciency bill. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Presidmt. 

Hon.  Columbus  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

2dd 


APPENDIX. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 
IX  THE  COLLEGE. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 

Melville  Ballard,  Iff.  S  Maine. 

J.  Burton  Hotehkiss.  B.  A  Connecticut. 

Joaeph  G.  Parkinson.  B.  A  New  Hampshire. 

Louis  C.  Tuck.  B.  A  Massachusetts. 

SENIORS. 

James  E.  Beller  New  York. 

Amos  G.  Draper  Illinois. 

Charles  B.  Hibbard  Michigan. 

Wilham  L.  Hill  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  A.  Jones  Wisconsin. 

Robert  McGregor  Ohio. 

Frederick  L.  de  B.  Reid  New  York. 

John  W.  Scott  Pennsylvania. 

JUNIORS. 

David  H.  Carroll  Ohio. 

<Vrus  Chambers"  Iowa. 

Valentine  F.  Holloway  Indiana. 

David  S.  Rogers  South  Carolina. 

SOPHOMORES. 

Edward  L.  Chapin  District  of  Columbia. 

Frank  C.  Davis  Massachusetts. 

Jacob  H.  Kuoedler  Pennsylvania. 

William  E.  Martin*  Vermont. 

William  J.  Nelson  New  York. 

Edward  Stretch  Indiana. 

John  Wilkinson  Massachusetts. 

FRESHMEN. 

William  M.  Allman  Michigan. 

Orson  H.  Archibald   Indiana. 

James  C.  Balis  Wisconsin. 

David  W.  Carey    Maine. 

Allie  W.  Hamilton  Michigan. 

Charles  W.  James  Kansas. 

Jasper  A.  Jamison  North  Carolina. 

John  Mosnat  -  Wisconsin. 

Elias  Myers  Ohio. 

Roscoe  G.  Page  Maine. 

James  M.  Park  Ohio. 

William  C.  Pick  Rhode  Island. 

Albert  C.  Powell  Ohio. 

George  W.  Wakeneld*  Maine. 

PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

Gorham  D.  Abbott  Connecticut. 

John  Breen  Penusvlvania. 


*  Selected  course. 
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James  Cary  Missouri. 

Hardy  P.  Chapman  Massachusetts. 

Henry  A.  Chapman  Massachusetts. 

Martin  C.  Fortcscuo  „  Pennsylvauia 

Dudley  W.  George  Kentucky. 

John  H.  Lam  me  „  Missouri. 

Hugh  H.  B.  McMaster  .  .^."..Pennsylvania. 

George  W.  P.  Nicholson  Pennsylvania. 

William  M.  Payne  Georgia. 

Paxton  Pollard  Virginia. 

James  H.  Purvis  District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  Reed  Wisconsin. 

William  W.  Swartz  Pennsylvania. 

George  M.  Teegarden  ,  Iowa. 

Stanton  F.  Wheeler  Massachusetts. 

IN  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

FEMALES. 

Mary  M.  Barnes  District  of  Columhia. 

Justina  Bevan  Maryland. 

Grace  A.  Freeman  Maryland. 

Sarah  A.  Gourley  Maryland. 

Amanda  M.  Karnes  Maryland. 

Lydia  Leitner    Maryland. 

Caroline  Mades  District  of  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Maryland. 

Mary  E.  McDonald  District  of  Columbia. 

Sarah  E.  Preston  . '.  .  Maryland. 

Georgian  a  Pritehard  Maryland. 

Amelia  R^veaiix  ,  '  District  of  Columbia.. 

Margaret  Ryan  District  of  Columbia.. 

Josephine  Sardo  District  of  Columbia.. 

Sarah  J.  Wells  Maryland. 

Sophia  R.  Weller  District  of  Columbia.. 

MALES. 

Joseph  Barnes  District  of  Columbia. 

John  W.  Blaine  Maryland. 

Arthur  D.  Bryant  District  of  Columbia. 

John  E.  Bull  Maryland. 

Edward  T.  Burns  District  of  Columbia. 

Elmer  E.  Butterbaugh  District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  Carter  District  of  Columbia. 

Enoch  G.  Carroll    .'  District  of  Columbia. 

Edmund  Clark  District  of  Columbia. 

William  A.  Connolly  District  of  Columbia. 

Douglas  Craig  District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  Dashiell  Maryland. 

William  F.  Deeble  -  District  of  Columbia. 

John  W.  Dechard  District  of  Columbia. 

Alexander  W.  Denis  District  of  Columbia. 

Abram  Frantz  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Hagertv  District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  Humphrey...  District  of  Columbia. 

William  Kohl  District  of  Columbia. 

John  A.  Large   District  of  Columbia. 

John  McBride  District  of  Columbia. 

William  H.  Myers  <  District  of  Columbia. 

William  Moriarty  District  of  Columbia. 

Moses  Robinson  District  of  Columbia. 

William  H.  Richards  •  District  of  Columbia. 

Richard  Kelly  Stout  -  Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  H.  Taylor  District  ot  Columbia. 

Henry  Trieschmann,  ir  Maryland. 

John'W.  L.  Unsworth  District  of  Columbia. 

John  C.  Wagner  District  of  Columbia, 

John  Wesley       .   District  of  Columbia. 

Louis  Whittington  ".".."".".."*!."!.! I.  -  -  •  District  of  Columbia. 
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REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September,  and  closing  on  the  twenty-second  of  December;  the  second  begin- 
ning the  second  of  January,  and  closing  the  twenty-eighth  of  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  twenty-third  of  December  to  the  third  of  January, 
and  from  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  at  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the  above- 
named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  then 
only  by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 
must  be  paid  semi-anuualty,  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  expenses 
except  clothing. 

VII.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those  who  reside 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  provided  they 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education,  and  of  twenty-five  students  in  the  collegiate 
department. 

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  clothing, 
and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they  should  be 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  application  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to 
the  president. 

LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  KENDALL  GREEN  PURCHASE  FUND. 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 


Hon.  A.  E.  Borie   $250  00 

Clement  Biddle,  esq   250  00 

J.  Harrison,  jr.,  esq   250  00 

William  Welsh,  esq   250  00 

A.  J.  Drexel,  esq   250  00 

M.  Baird  &  Co   250  00 

H.  P.  McKean,  esq   250  00 

Win.  Sellers  &  Co  „•   250  00 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co  .   250  00 

John  Faruum   100  00 

Hon.  Horace  Binney  ..  100  00 

J.  L.  Claghorn,  esq     100  00 

Charles  Wheeler,  esq   100  00 

Messrs.  C.  &  H.  Borie   100  00 

Jacob  P.  Jones,  esq  1   100  00 

Samuel  Welsh,  esq                                            - ,   100  00 

Thomas  H.  Powers,  esq   100  00 

H.  Geiger,  esq   50  00 

J.  M.  Whitall,  esq   50  00 

L.  A.  Godev,  esq   25  00 

Charles  Yarnall,  esq   25  00 

Total  .   3,200  00 


FROM  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

Edson  Fessenden,  esq  ,   $1,  000  00 

Thomas  Smith,  esq   1,  000  00 

T.  M.  Allyn,  esq   500  00 

C  C.  Lyman,  esq   200  00 


Total  „   2,700  00 


o 
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Lecturer  on  Astronomy.— Hon.  JAMES  W.  PAT- 
TERSON, LL.  D. 
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FACULTY    OF    THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


President. — EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.  D. 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Washington,  October  30,  1872. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  1st  day  of  J11I3-,  1871, 

numbered     82 

Admitted  during  the  year   17 

Since  admitted   17 

Total   116 


Under  instruction  since  July  1,  1871,  males,  100 ;  females,  16.  Of 
these,  66  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  twenty- 
three  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  oO  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment. Eighteen  have  left  the  college  during  the  year,  and  5  have  left 
the  primary  department.  A  list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
pupils  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

There  has  been  no  death  in  the  institution  during  the  year,  and  no 
serious  illness  among  the  pupils.  The  few  cases  of  sickness  that  have 
occurred  have  yielded  quickly  to  the  skillful  treatment  of  the  physician 
and  the  careful  nursing  of  the  matrons. 

CHANGES  OF  OFFICES. 

The  only  change  in  the  corps  of  officers  has  been  the  appointment  as 
tutor  of  Mr.  Amos  G.  Draper,  JB.  A.,  of  Illinois,  who  was  graduated 
with  honor  from  our  college  at  the  last  commencement. 

ABSENCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

President  Gallaudet's  labors  in  the  service  of  the  institution,  which 
from  his  first  connection  with  it  have  been  most  arduous  and  unremit- 
ting, have  been  during  the  past  year,  in  particular,  so  severe  as'seriously 
to  endanger  his  health  and  render  necessary  a  period  of  rest  from  of- 
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ficial  duty.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  directors,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year,  granted  him  leave  of  absence,  and  early  in  July  he  sailed 
for  Europe  with  his  family.  It  is  his  purpose  to  devote  the  year  to 
study  and  travel,  and  to  continue  his  examination  of  the  European 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  W e  trust  he  will  return  to  us  at  the 
beginning'  of  the  next  school  year  with  renewed  health  and  strength, 
and  able  to  carry  on  with  the  same  vigor  and  efficiency  as  heretofore 
the  important  work  in  which  he  has  been  so  eminently  successful. 

During  President  Gallaudet's  absence  the  duties  of  his  office  are  per- 
formed by  Professor  Fay. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion have  been  essentially  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  and  com- 
mendable progress  has  been  made  by  the  great  majority  of  the  students 
and  pupils.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  while  the  standard  of 
scholarship  among  those  seeking  an  education  here  is  higher  now  than 
ever  before,  and  the  average  of  mental  capacity  greater,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  their  character  and  conduct. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  studies  pursued  by  the  several  classes  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment are  as  follows : 

Studies  of  the  preparatory  class. 

Mathematics. — Eaton's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic;  Loomis's  Treat- 
ise on  Algebra,  (through  quadratic  equations.) 

Physical  Geography. — Colton's  Outlines  of  Physical  Geography. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Peck's  Gauot's  Natural  Philosophy. 

English. — Kerl's  Common  School  Grammar ;  Berard's  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  original  compositions. 

Latin. — Allen's  Latin  Grammar;  Allen's  Latin  Lessons;  Cesar's  Com- 
mentaries. 

Studies  of  the  freshman  class. 

Mathematics. — Loomis's  Treatise  on  Algebra;  Loomis's  Geometry. 

English. — KerPs  Common  School  Grammar,  (reviewed;)  Berard's 
History  of  England;  original  compositions. 

Latin. — Sallust;  Cicero's  Orations  ;  Allen's  Latin  Grammar. 

*  Greek. — Boise's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  ;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Studies  of  the  sophomore  class. 

Mathematics. — Loomis's  Conic  Sections ;  Loomis's  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  and  Surveying. 

Chemistry. — Cooley's  Chemistry,  with  lectures. 
Latin. — Virgil's  iEneid ;  Odes  of  Horace. 
*Greek. — Homer's  Iliad. 

History. — White's  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries. 

English. — Trench's  English  Past  and  Present;  original  compositions. 
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Studies  of  the  junior  class. 

Mathematics. — Suell's  Olmstead's  Natural  Philosophy ;  Loomis's  Treat- 
ise on  Astronomy. 

Chemistry. — Laboratory  Practice,  with  lectures. 
Mineralogy. — Dana's  Manual  of  Mineralogy. 
Geology. — Dana's  Text-book  of  Geology. 

French. — Prendergast's  Mastery  Method;  Otto's  French  Grammar; 
Souvestre's  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits ;  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Romans 
Nationaux;  Eacine's  Athalie. 

*  Greek. — Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 

History. — Guizot's  History  of  Civilization. 

English. — Bain's  Rhetoric;  original  compositions. 

Studies  of  the  senior  class. 

Geology. — Dana's  Text-Book  of  Geology. 

Physiology. — Hitchcock's  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

German. — Prendergast's  Mastery  Method  ;  Whitney's  German  Gram- 
mar; Whitney's  German  Reader;  Eouque's  Undine;  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barn  helm;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

Mental  philosophy  and  logic. — Porter's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science ; 
Jevons's  Logic. 

English. — Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature ;  original  compositions. 

Moral  philosophy  and  evidences  of  Christianity. — Haven's  Moral  Philos- 
ophy ;  Butler's  Analogy. 

Political  philosophy. — Perry's  Political  Economy ;  Woolsey's  Interna- 
tional Law. 

JEsthetics. — Bascom's  Elements  of  Beauty. 

Instruction  in  book-keeping  and  in  drawing  and  painting  is  given  to 
those  who  desire  it. 

Instruction  in  articulation  is  given  to  those  who  desire  it,  and  are 
found  to  possess  such  natural  aptness  for  correct  vocalization  as  see  ins 
to  justify  the  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  essential  to  any  sat- 
isfactory progress. 

• 

ILLUSTRATIVE  APPARATUS. 

During  the  past  year  the  chemical  laboratory  has  been  removed  from  the 
small  and  inconvenient  basement  room  formerly  occupied,  and  has  been 
fitted  up  with  improved  apparatus,  so  that  the  lectures  on  chemistry  are 
now  illustrated  more  fully  by  experiments,  and  students  have  greater 
opportunity  of  laboratory  practice.  Most  of  the  new  apparatus  was  - 
purchased  with  the  money  presented  by  Edward  Owen,  esq.,  of  which 
mention  was  made  in  our  last  report.  The  resources  of  the  college  in 
the  way  of  illustration  have  also  been  increased  by  a  gift  from  Professor 
Spencer  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  of  about  $75  in  value. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

The  commencement  exercises  on  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  college 
were  held  Wednesday,  June  26,  in  the  hall  of  the  institution.  The  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  was  delivered  by  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.    His  earnest  friendly  words  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  { 
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by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Eight  students,  having  com- 
pleted the  fall  course  of  instruction,  including  the  studies  enumerated 
above,  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  We  present  here  the 
orations  of  the  three  members  of  the  class  who  stood  highest  in  scholar- 
ship throughout  the  whole  college  course : 

FICTION. 
By  John  W.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fiction  is  older  than  any  literature.  Long  before  written  languages  existed  the  nar- 
ration of  fictitious  tales  was  a  source  of  amusement  to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  In  the  less  civilized  nations,  and  among  the  uneducated  everywhere,  oral  tales 
are  still  common.  Arabs  and  sailors  areas  famous  for  story-telling  as  English  >and 
American  people  of  education  are  for  story-reading. 

In  the  Bible,  fiction  is  employed  with  the  greatest  effect  in  illustrating  and  enforcing 
its  truths. 

The  mythology  of  the  ancients  was  fiction — fiction  so  beautiful,  so  artistic,  so  mar- 
velous, that  it  will  never  be  entirely  forgotten.  It  was  the  offspring  of  a  combination 
of  ignorance  and  intelligence — of  a  want  of  light  and  a  desperate  effort  of  a  growing 
and  grasping  intellect  to  supply  it. 

In  "written  language,  however,  fiction  everywhere  abounds.  The  Greek  and  Latin, 
centuries  ago,  contained  the  finest  epics  and  dramas,  and  much  of  the  history  written 
in  them  consisted  of  fabulous  legendary  lore. 

The  literature  of  feudal  times,  written  in  theronfance  languages — that  is,  the  roman- 
tic dialects  which  sprung  from  the  Latin — consisted  of  metrical  tales,  in  w  hich  were 
sung  the  adventures  of  knights  and  the"graces  of  their  ladies.  As  forming  the  body 
of  those  languages,  such  tales  have  obtained  the  name  of  romances ;  and  hence,  also, 
we  have' the  epithet  "  romantic." 

Chancer,  the  first  note- worthy  writer  of  English  fiction,  wrote  chiefly  in  verse.  Among 
the  earliest  instances  of  prose  fiction,  we  have  one  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  the 
Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Later,  we  have  the  works  of  Banyan  and  Defoe.  Hal- 
lam  calls  Buuyan  "the  father  of  our  English  novelists;"  others  give  Defoe  the  honor, 
while  allowing  that  Samuel  Richardson  originated  the  romance  of  private  life.  God- 
win, Fielding,  Smollett,  Swift,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  a  host  of 
recent  writers  have  made  novels  a  common  thing.  We  have  them  of  every  variety, 
and  illustrating  every  phase  of  human  life. 

Having  tilled  so  large  a  place  in  past  time,  and  formiug  a  large  part  of  the  reading 
of  the  present  generation,  the  influence  of  works  of  this  kind  becomes  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  universal  prevalence  of  fiction  would  seem  to  prove  that  it 
satisfies  a  want  felt  by  mankind  in  all  ages.  That  it  has  its  uses,  and  on  the  other 
hand  its  misuses,  is  certainly  true.  We  shall  now  consider  some  of  these  uses,  and 
then  advert  to  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  main  use  of  novels  is  to  afford  amusement  and  relaxation.  Humorous  novels, 
such  as  those  of  Hook,  Sterne,  Dickens,  Lever,  and  others,  certainly  do  this;  indeed, 
all  novels  must,  or  they  will  not  be  read.  It  is  this  quality  which  gives  them  their  in- 
fluence and  power  over  men,  both  for  good  and  evil. 

Novels  afford  certain  kinds  of  culture.  Those  which  set  forth  the  life,  manners,  and 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  their  plot  is  laid,  when  the  scene  is  a  foreign 
country,  introduce  us  into  a  new  social  world;  and,  while  history  gives  us  an  account 
of  wars  and  political  changes,  standard  novels  like  those  of  William  Godwin,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Miss  Austin  and  others,  open  to  the  reader's  view  the  social 
world  of  the  past,  and  should  possess  as  much  interest  to  us  as  the  historical  novels  of 
Scott  and  Bulwer  do.  In  time,  our  own  novels  will  teach  our  descendants  Avhat  we 
were,  and  how  we  lived. 

Such  elegant  writers  as  Qoldsmith  and  Hawthorne  exert  a  refining  influence  upon 
all  who  read  their  works.  Moreover,  fiction  is  freely  used  in  inculcating  moral  and 
religious  truth.  Swift,  D'Israeli,  and  others  have  used  it  in  politics,  and  we  all  remem- 
ber Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Again,  the  interesting  nature  of  fiction  leads  persons  to  read 
such  works  who  will  read  no  other  books.  Novels  contain  many  miscellaneous  facts,  new 
to  the  majority  of  their  readers,  which  are  picked  up  and  stored  away,  until  at  length 
something  of  an  education  is  acquired.  If  at  first  the  reader's  taste  leads  him  to  pre- 
fer works  of  lower  order  of  merit,  in  time  he  is  led  to  read  those  of  a  higher  order, 
and  at  length  even  to  abandon  novels  altogether  for  sounder  books. 

Novels  induce  social  sympathy.  The  poor  either  excite  the  pity  of  the  rich,  or,  from 
the  humorous  presentation  of  the  characters,  awaken  interest  and  fellow-feeling.  One 
witty  Irishman  makes  us  look  on  the  whole  Irish  race  as  witty;  one  sailor  dancing 
gaily  on  ship-board,  or  spending  his  money  with  a  lavish  hand  in  port,  leads  us  to 
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think  of  all  sailors  as  like  him.  Jn  short,  fiction  throws  the  halo  of  romance  around 
the  poor,  removes  their  defects,  and  elevates  them  in  the  eyes  of  those  in  better  cir- 
cumstances. 

Novels  also  excite  ambition.  A  had  one  may  excite  a  bad  ambition,  especially  in  the 
mind  of  the  ignorant ;  but  the  general  effect  of  novel  reading  is  simply  to  render  the 
character  ambitious,  to  stir  it  to  higher  action.  To  satisfy  this  ambition,  the  reader 
chooses  the  way  most  open  to  him,  and,  if  successful  in  his  endeavors,  he  fills  a  higher 
sphere  in  life  than  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  not  read  novels. 

But  still  there  are  influences  exerted  by  fiction  which  are  deleterious,  and  for  this 
reason,  novels  have  many  violent  opponents.  One  has  even  gone  so  far  as,  on  I  heir 
account,  to  call  a  circulating  library  "an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge." 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  novels  is  that  the  ambition  excited  by  a  bad 
book  leads  to  crime;  and,  where  such  a  book  does  not  induce  actual  crime,  it  still  cor- 
rupts the  moral  nature  of  the  reader.  Novels  which  are  not  true  to  nature,  which  ex- 
aggerate everything,  and  give  us  false  views  of  life,  and  throw  the  halo  of  romance 
around  vice,  cannot  be  too  much  censured. 

The  intensely  interesting  nature  of  fiction  often  leads  novel-readers  to  waste  their 
time — in  other  words,  their  lives.  They  become  too  fond  of  reading ;  they  neglect  their 
business  and  higher  culture,  and  often  selfishly  allow  or  compel  others  to  do  their 
work.  Novel-reading,  carried  to  excess,  makes  the  miud  light  and  imaginative,  unfit- 
ting it  for  severe  intellectual  work,  and  for  the  serious  duties  of  life.  In  short  it  leads 
to  sentimentalism.  Owing  to  the  exciting  nature  of  some  novels,  novel-reading  is  also 
often  injurious  to  health ;  the  feelings  being  kept  constantly  excited  without  any 
accompanying  action  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  are  at  length  worn  out.  Insanity  has 
even  been  known  to  result. 

While  novel-reading  has  these  dangers  against  which  we  must  guard,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  when  properly  used,  fiction  is  a  powerful  agent  in  accomplishing 
good,  and  affords  a  pleasant  means  of  relaxation  and  culture.  But,  while  fiction  has 
its  uses,  we  should  all  remember  that  life  itself  is  no  fiction  ;  that  we  are  now  in  its 
arena,  and  have  our  work  and  our  duties,  and  that  on  the  faithful  or  unfaithful  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  depend  our  character  and  our  destiny  for  time  and  eternity. 


PROGRESS  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENT  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  POLITICAL  POWER. 
By  Amos  G,  Draper,  of  Illinois. 

When  we  contemplate  the  aspect  of  ancient  civilization  one  feature  stands  forth  in 
bold  relief.  It  is  the  universal  resort  to  force  as  an  arbiter  in  all  disputes.  The  terri- 
ble unanimity  with  which  men  engaged  in  war  is  remarkable.  Ancient  literature  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  a  record  of  the  warlike  exploits  of  men.  In  respect  both  to  the 
extent  of  the  writings  and  the  genius  of  the  writers,  this  department  will  be  found 
largely  to  preponderate  over  all  others.  History  is  little  more  than  a  journal  of  the 
crimes,  the  fortunes,  and  the  ravages  of  war  ;  poetry  but  prolongs  the  mournful  rever- 
berations. Bodily  prowess  was  the  chief  excellence,  mortal  combat  the  prime  means 
of  settling  public' and  private  differences,  the  path  to  battle  almost  the  only  avenue  of 
preferment.    Even  in  ancient  Greece  one  man  of  every  four  was  a  warrior. 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  reasons  of  this  condition.  There  was  grinding 
tyranny,  no  correct  moral  standard,  little  mental  culture,  and  less  sympathy  for  it 
where  it  happened  to  exist.  Men  necessarily  resorted  to  the  exertion  of  their  lower 
powers  in  order  to  gratify  their  particular  ambitious.  The  king  sought  dominion  in 
war ;  and  by  war  the  priest  sought  his  proselytes,  the  general  his  reputation,  the  lover 
the  favor  of  his  mistress,  and  the  soldier  his  fortunes. 

But  this  deplorable  uniformity  was  not  absolutely  universal.  Here  and  there  a  single 
mind  rose  above  the  chaos  and  brutality  of  the  times,  and,  dissatisfied  with  its  own 
condition,  discontented  with  its  surroundings,  driven  in  upon  itself  by  utter  lack  of 
sympathy,  began  to  ponder  the  tremendous  problem  of  the  moral.  Hence  have  come 
down  to  us,  among  others,  the  names  of  Buddha,  Confucius,  and  from  later,  though  not 
from  less  disheartening  scenes,  Antoninus.  What  is  there  in  the  dolorous  pages  of  his- 
tory more  sad  than  the  solitude  of  these  high  spirits  f  What  in  its  brighter  records 
more  sublime  than  the  patience,  energy,  and  courage  with  which  they  struggled,  alone 
and  unguided,  to  free  their  minds  from  the  general  dominion  of  passion  ?  It  is  the  one 
spotless  thread  running  through  the  stained  fabric  of  events.  It  is  like  the  single  per- 
fumed flower  growing  in  far  Siberia. 

Though  we  see  this  moral  sentiment  but  slowly  waxing  brighter  and  larger  with  the 
lapse  of  tune,  vet  we  cannot  doubt  its  power  or  its  vitality,  for  we  measure  these  by  the 
severity  of  its  struggles  to  maintain  its  place.  "  Providence, "  exclaims  Guizot,  "  upon 
all  occasions,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  designs,  is  prodigal  of  virtues,  courage,  sacri- 
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fices  :  finally,  of  man  :  and  it  is  only  after  a  vast  number  of  unknown  attempts  appar- 
ently in  vain,  after  a  host  of  noble  hearts  have  fallen  into  despair,  convinced  that  then- 
cause  was  lost,  that  it  triumphs." 

Passing  now  to  later  times,  we  find  that,  although  the  former  pretexts  still  existed, 
many  wars  were  those  of  opinion  and  of  religion.  Here,  in  our  modern  civilization, 
men  first  began  to  stand  upon  the  only  common  ground  that  exists  fur  humanity — the 
moral.  Conflicts  were  no  longer  mere  raids  of  rapine  and  of  "  glory,"  so  called.  It 
became  possible  for  every  man  to  sympathize  with  every  other  man  :  for  all  to  be 
united  by  a  single  purpose,  and  that  purpose  fundamentally  ennobling — a  purpose 
based  upon  moral  distinctions,  and  pursued  with  the  avowed  intention  of  promoting 
their  claims.  There  was  inspiration  in  the  motive.  In  the  kindling  of  the  divine 
spark  brought  by  the  humble  Nazarene  lay  a  sustaining  force  such  as  the  despairing 
Buddhist,  the  sensuous  Greek,  and  the  brutal  Roman  never  knew.  Though  the  be- 
lievers in  the  principles  it  revealed  were  often  beaten  down,  they  were  never  subju- 
gated ;  though  silenced,  yet  soon,  with  redoubled  voice  and  numbers,  would  they 

"  Lift  the  cry  of  progress, 
Treading  on  from  sphere  to  sphere." 

Before  speaking  of  the  wars  of  our  own  generation,  let  us  note  some  changes  in  our 
habits  of  thought,  which  are  due,  as  we  believe,  to  the  development  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment. 

We  must  confess  that  many  of  the  provocations  to  war  lie  in  human  nature  itself. 
"Man  is  a  fighting  animal,'' asserts  the  apologist  for  war,  "  and  his  nature  changes 
not."  Men  do  indeed  delight  in  contention,  and  we  find  little  evidence  from  age  to 
age  of  any  radical  change  in  human  nature.  But  it  is  here  that  the  educated  moral 
sense  intervenes.  By  it  we  are  impelled,  not  to  change  our  natures,  but  io  govern  them. 
It  not  only  points  out  to  man  as  within  his  power,  but  lays  him  under  imperative  obli- 
gations to  attempt,  a  conquest  which  demands  enthusiasm,  effort,  constancy,  in  an 
unequaled  degree  ;  a  conquest  which  may  never  be  perfectly  made,  yet  in  which  pro- 
gress is  always,  and  for  every  one,  possible  ;  a  conquest  which  holds  out  to  him  the 
promise  of  inestimable  present  and  future  rewards,  and  compared  with  which  mere  tri- 
umph over  other  men  becomes  a  trivial  thing.  It  is  the  conquest  of  himself.  "He  that 
rulethhis  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  takerh  a  city.''  We  smile  with  amusement 
when  we  read  of  the  seneschal  of  Hainault  traveling  through  France  purposely  to  fight, 
at  stated  times  and  places,  whoever  chose  to  meet  him.  The  memory  of  Philip  Sidney 
dwells  in  our  minds,  star-like,  apart  from  all  his  contemporaries.  And  why  ?  Is  it  not 
solely  because  his  conduct  illustrated  virtues  the  lack  of  which  characterized  his  time 
as  compared  with  our  own  ?  We  think  of  him  standing  solitarily  among  throngs  of 
haughty  and  turbulent  characters — 

•"Divinely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot  " — 

and  we  hasten  to  render  him  the  homage  due  to  so  bright  an  exemplar  of  all  that  is 
noblest  in  man. 

A  modern  prince,  who,  without  just  cause,  involves  his  people  in  war,  uot  only  as- 
sumes a  fearful  responsibility,  but  places  himself  beyond  the  sympathy  of  the  best  part 
of  his  countrymen.    Now,  as  never  before, 

"  There  is  no  solitude  on  earth  so  deep 
As  that  where  man  decrees  that  man  shall  weep." 

Napoleon  III  defied  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  age  :  and  he  passed,  almost  in  a  day, 
from  the  proudest  throne  to  obscurity. 

But  we  have  illustrious  instances  of  princes  who  have  hearkened  iu  time  to  this 
silently  advancing  power.  Nicholas  of  Russia  was  wiser  than  his  ministers  when  he 
told  them.  6  We  must  proceed  to  the  reform  of  the  laws  regulating  servitude.  If  the 
reform  does  uot  come  from  above,  it  will  come  from  below." 

The  contrary  case,  of  this  moral  power  made  effective  through  the  people,  is  much 
more  common.  The  popular  sentiment  is  nowhere  disregarded.  No  administration 
would  now  think  of  undertaking  a  war  without  reckoning  its  place  aud  its  weight  iu 
the  struggle.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Woolsey,  "  a  considerable  and  increasing  force ;  it 
enters  the  recesses  of  cabinets  and  palaces,  and  speaks  in  threatening  toues against  gross 
wrongs." 

We  see,  in  our  own  time,  the  natural  aud  necessary  results  of  the  development  of 
moral  sentiment  as  a  political  power,  first  iu  a  lessening  of  the  pretext  for  Avar,  and 
next  in  direct  endeavors  to  prevent  war  altogether.  Men  have  learned  that,  though 
opinion  may  be  defended,  it  caunot  be  propagated  by  the  sword  ;  by  common  consent 
it  seeks  to  extend  itself  only  by  its  own  free  expression,  and 

i;  The  wear  and  waste  of  clashing  creeds 
Now  end  in  woids  and  not  in  deeds, 
And  no  one  suffers  loss,  or  bleeds 
For  thoughts  that  men  call  heresies." 

There  is  hardly  more  than  one  pretext  upon  which  wars^can  be  waged  iu  our  day 
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the  violation  of  rights  expressly  recognized  by  international  law,  or  of  rights  fairly  to 
be  understood  from  the  spirit  of  that  law.  And  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed -that  this 'law 
"presupposes  a  universal  morality is,  indeed,  the  outgrowth  of  humane,  that  is,  of 
moral  sentiment. 

The  modern  mind  reluctates  at  the  spirit  of  conquest.  A  war  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power  is  a  declaration  against  it.  Unhappy  France  is  almost  alone  among  the 
nations  in  cherishing  this  baneful  spirit.  "Glory,"  in  its  ancient  sense,  has  been  her 
watch-word.  It  is  the  Moloch  before  which  she  has  wantonly  assailed  her  neighbors 
and  led  her  children  to  sacrifice.  Even  one  of  her  own  sons,  De  Tocqueville,  is  forced  to 
exclaim,  "Did  there  ever  appear  on  earth  another  nation  more  under  the  dominion 
of  passion,  less  ruled  by  principle;  now  below  the  level  of  humanity,  now  far  above 
it ;  qualified  for  every  pursuit,  yet  excelling  in  nothing  but  war,  *  *  *  till  it  beebmes 
at  last  a  mystery  to  itself  aud  is  as  much  astonished  as  strangers  at  the  sight  of  what 
it  has  done."  France,  to-day,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  obsolete  idea,  lies  half- wrecked  upon 
the  waters  of  time,  a  spectacle  for  the  pity  of  the  nations  more  than  for  their  sympathy. 

And  wherein  has  lain  the  greatest  triumph  of  Prussia  ?  To  vanquish  demoralized 
France  was  an  easy  task.  It  was  but  to  repeat  the  old,  old  formula  of  slaughter. 
Was  not  the  victory  rather  in  the  self-restraint  with  which,  having  France  at  her 
feet,  she  forebore  from  taking  any  unjust  advantage  I  Doing  otherwise,  she  must, 
equally  with  her  adversary,  have  forfeited  our  sympathy. 

Further  than  this  there  now  exist  in  all  civilized  countries  what  are  called  u  peace 
parties."  Some  have  sought  to  stigmatize  them  as  ignoble  aud  visionary.  But  it  is 
the  simple  fact  of  their  existence  which  speaks.  The  influence  of  an  organized  and 
increasing  party,  composed  entirely  of  men  of  high  intelligence,  working  and  giving 
constantly  for  pure  "hope  of  nobler  time  to  come,*'  cannot  be  overlooked,  nor  despised, 
nor  underrated. 

Still  further,  we  see  the  most  advanced  nations  earnestly  endeavoring  to  prevent 
war  by  submitting  their  differences  to  the  judgment  of  disinterested  arbitrators.  The 
United  States  has  already  thus  settled  five  cases,  any  one  of  which  might  otherwise 
have  led  to  war.  And  there  is  pending  between  England  and  the  United  States  a  case 
of  arbitration  which,  if  successful  in  settling  the  matters  in  controversy,  is  destined  to 
work  an  incalculable  advance  in  international  law.  History  records  no  grander 
spectacle  than  this,  of  two  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth  meeting,  with  the  fullest 
approbation  of  the  subjects,  to  settle  their  differences  by  right  reason,  aud  in  such  a 
spirit  of  concession  as  will  admit  of  no  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  save  im- 
periled honor. 

There  is  one  stage  already  passed  which  we  should  not  fail  to  notice.  Here  in  the 
United  States  we  have  planted  the  farthest  outpost  in  this  mighty  advance.  This 
republic,  in  being  foremost  in  these  grand  reforms,  is  only  faithful  to  that  spirit  of 
brotherhood  upon  which  it  is  founded.  It  has  embodied  in  its  Constitution,  and  put, 
in  actual  working,  a  princip  e  akin  to  that  . which  may  yet  rule  the  world.  Mr.  Mills 
in  his  essay  on  "  representative  government,"  remarks  upon  the  significant  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decide^  disputes  between  States;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
it,  though  we  think  somewhat  erroneously,  as  "  the  first  great  example  of  what  is  now 
one  of  the  most  prominent  wants  of  civilized  society — a  real  international  tribunal. " 

"We  have  spoken  of  the  gradual  displacement  of  war  by  moral  force,  because  in  this 
connection  the  triumphs  of  the  latter  are  most  conspicuous.  But  in  all  the  lines  of 
progress  that  go  to  make  up  civilization,  its  elevating  influence  has  been  constant  and 
vital;  in  none  more  than  in  those  endeavors  which  take  direct  hold  on  the  future— in 
the  various  methods  of  education,  nearly  all  of  which  aim  to  develop  the  moral  sense, 
both  as  a  means  aud  an  end— to  produce  a  race  of  self-governing  beings  capable  of  ruling 
by  moral  power  alone. 

And  this  opens  a  view  with  the  presentation  of  which  we  may  well  close  our  subject. 
If  we  take  any  enlarged  retrospect  of  human  events,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
these  indications  that  the  stream  of  time  is  veering  into  new  channels— is  about  to 
enter  moral  regions  distinct  from  any  that  it  has  ever  traversed.  A  chief  duty  becomes 
at  once  evident :  We  should  prepare"  ourselves  worthily  to  occupy  those  regious.  Our 
individual  improvement  must  precede  all  other  improvement.  We  should  find  at  such 
a  time,  with  such  an  outlook,  high  and  peculiar  inducement  to  set  up  for  ourselves  an 
elevated  standard  of  action  and  judgment;  to  aim  at  perfection  of  character;  to  cher- 
ish pure  thoughts,  ennobling  aspirations,  warm  and  wide  sympathies. 

He  who  is  inspired  with  such  motives,  though  he  may  never  win  any  one  of  the 
prizes  of  life  most  esteemed  by  the  multitude,  will  yet  have  fulfilled  a  great  destiny—  . 
will  have  made  a  graud  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  humanity . 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  PEOPLE. 
By  Will  Louet  Hill,  of  Massachusetts. 

Civil  government  is  a  natural  institution.  The  necessity  of  it  arises  from  human 
imperfection.  Man  is  weak  and  dependent.  So  long  as  he  maintains  an  isolated  ex- 
istence he  fails  to  enter  upon  that  career  of  progress  and  power  marked  out  for  him 
by  the  Great  Designer  of  events.  Accordingly,  the  Author  of  man's  nature  has  im- 
planted within  him  strong  associative  tendencies.  These  sway  his  mind,  and  society 
is  sought.  But  society  is  not  formed  until  man's  instinctive-  idea  of  government  be- 
comes effect;  until  certain  fundamental  rules  are  adopted,  which  prescribe  the  rights 
and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  body-politic.  Thus  government  pre- 
sides at  the  birth  of  society,  and  protects  its  growth. 

The  innate  principles  of  human  nature  now  undergo  further  development.  Social 
contact  stimulates  social  activity.  The  reciprocity  of  relations  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  occasions  an  influence  of  each  on  the  other,  and  the  char- 
acter of  this  influence  determines  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  both.  These 
influences  may  often  be  indirect,  but  are  none  the  less  operative.  Indirect  influences, 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  often  accomplish  their  end  with  greater  effectiveness  than 
the  more  direct.  They  attain  greater  strength  and  efficiency  by  the  very  difficulties 
which  they  have  to  overcome.  The  ultimate  effect  of  influences,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  of  government  on  the  people,  or  of  the  people  on  government,  is,  thus,  ever 
the  same— to  maintain  in  each  a  permanent  impression  of  the  character  of  the  other. 
This  impression,  this  indelible  stamp  of  character,  is  implanted  in  every  institution  of 
the  government,  and  in  the  very  hearts  of  the  people.  It  exists  as  the  bond  of  union 
in  society.  It  constantly  keeps  alive  the  feeling  of  a  community  of  interests,  and  of 
a  mutual  dependence  for  individual  progress,  and  individual  progress  is  the  germ  of 
social  greatness. 

It  has  been  said,  with  eminent  truth,  that  to  study  a  people's  language  is  to  Study 
them.  Might  it  not  also  be  said,  with  equal  force  and  propriety,  that  to  study  a  people's 
government  is  to  study  them?  Truly  has  one  said,  "language  is  the  armory  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  at  once  contains  the  trophies  of  its  past  and  the  weapons  of  its  future 
conquests."  Language,  "  the  pedigree  of  nations,"  is  an  imperishable  monument  of 
history.  Antecedent,  as  it  is,  to  all  human  records,  time  has  sanctioned  its  authority  and 
impressed  upon  it  the  seal  of  universal  truth. 

But  the  government  of  a  people  equally  reflects  their  character,  and  is  a  never-fail- 
ing source  of  instruction  in  regard  to  it.  Let  us  turn  to  the  history  of  the  past.  Li  t 
us  enter  this  boundless  field  and  there  contemplate  a  few  traits  of  character  evidently 
generated  by  despotism  or  fostered  by  a  wise  and  Christian  rule. 

In  all  ages  and  everywhere  monarchy  looms  up  an  uncompromising  foe  to  human 
rights.  Originating  in  the  patriarchal  scheme,  authority  was  gradually  usurped,  and 
all  law  and  justice  were  made  to  depend  on'the  irresponsible  will  of  the  one,  the  mon- 
arch. Absolute  power  is  a  dangerous  thing.  No  one  is  to  be  intrusted  with  it,  because 
no  one  knows  how  to  exercise  it  rightly.  The  actual  effects  of  absolute  power  afford 
incontestable  evidence  of  this  truth.  Look  at  the  rule  of  the  Turk !  Restrained  only 
by  a  fear  of  revolt  on  the  part  of  his  oppressed  subjects,  the  Sultan  wields  an  undis- 
puted sway.  No  property  is  secure.  Industry  is  cramped  and  even  extirpated,  as  men 
are  deprived  of  all  confidence  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  reward.  A  fertile  country  is  left 
desolate.  Constantinople  is  approached  on  the  land  side  only  by  traveling  through 
barren  wastes.  We  may  anticipate  the  character  of  a  people  thus  circumstanced,  and 
we  accordingly  find  them  servile,  deceitful,  thriftless. 

Iu  Asia  mankind  is  doomed  to  perpetual  infancy  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  pleasure. 
Immobility  is  the  character  of  the  moral  and  social  life  of  the  people.  And  why  !  Be- 
cause every  principle  of  liberty,  every  sentiment  of  self-respect  has  been  crushed  be- 
neath the  iron  heel  of  despotism.  In  China  the  habits  of  the  people  are  stationary. 
Improvement  is  sluggish,  and  they  bend  their  weak  and  oppressed  energies  to  the 
plow  used  iu  tillage  ages  ago.  True,  by  them  education  is  highly  prized,  and  a  cer- 
tain refinement  of  manners  is  not  unknown.  But  there  is  no  advance  and  little  effort 
to  advance.  Time  rolls  on,  but  man  and  his  work  stand  still.  Could  the  traveler  of 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  revisit  and  compare  the  countries  of  the  East  with 
France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  what  a  tide  of  emotions  would  swell 
within  his  breast!  In  the*fonner  it  would  seem  that  the  sun  shone  on  but  a  single 
morrow;  in  the  latter  revolutions  have  marked  the  progress  of  time,  and  all  is  differ- 
ent. But  these  changes  are  not  due  to  time  alone.  Governments  change,  and  govern- 
ment changes  all  things. 

When  Homer  said  "  The  day  that  makes  a  man  a  slave  takes  away  half  his  worth," 
he  assuredly  did  not  overestimate  the  debasing  effects  of  slavery.  "  Who  can  view 
consequences  of  severity  in  parents  upon  the  character  of  children,  and  mark  its  direct 
tendency  to  make  them  conceal,  prevaricate,  and  even  lie,  without  a  conviction  that 
the  fear  generated  by  despotic  power  necessarily  makes  its  slaves  false  and  base  ?  J 
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We  observe  more  or  less  of  this  character  in  the  natives  of  the  East.  We  see  it  in  the 
Greeks  who  were  oppressed  under  Turkish  sway.  The  Persians  are  utterly  false.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  truth  from  native  witnesses  in  the  British  courts  of  East  India 
and  Ceylon  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  character  of  those  people  long  subjected  to  all 
the  evils  of  arbitrary  rule. 

The  tendency  to  the  abuse  of  power  is  inherent  in  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  in  proportion  as  Christian  principles  sway  the  arm  of  power,  the  evil 
influences  are  greatly  mitigated,  and  monarchy  loses  much  of  its  repulsiVeness.  The 
present  is  a  golden  age  to  Russia,  compared  with  the  past.  The  mildness  of  her  mon- 
archy is  reflected  in  the  advancing  civilization  of  her  people,  who  are  now  entering 
upon  a  glorious  career  of  progress.  Newly-awakened  hopes  have  infused  into  their 
hearts  a  yearning  for  education,  and  the  advantages  placed  before  them  by  a  wise 
monarch  are  industriously  improved.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  receiving  an  impetus, 
and  the  moral  and  social  conditions  for  the  existence  of  a  great  and  enterprising  peo- 
ple give  the  promise  of  a  happy  realization.  Here,  amid  the  snows  of  tlx;  north, 
humane  feeling  has  triumphed  over  the  vicious  principle  of  monarchy,  and  society  thus 
attains  a  rich  development,  even  under  a  power  as  absolute  as  that  which  fetters  the 
mind  in  the  tropical  plains  of  Egypt  and  of  India. 

Let  us  open  the  charmed  pages  of  medieval  history,  but  let  us  draw  aside  the  bright 
veil  which  romance  has  so  attractively  drawn  around  this  knightly  age.  "Feudal- 
ism," says  Guizot,  "was  both  cause  and  effect  of  the  wretched  state  of  society  during 
the  time  it  prevailed,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  system  must  be  taken  with 
great  qualifications.  These  benefits,  however,  are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Where  can 
we  open  the  history  of  this  period  without  discovering  a  crowd  of  noble  sentiments, 
of  splendid  achievements,  of  beautiful  developments  of  humanity,  evidently  gene- 
rated in  the  bosom  of  feudal  life  ?  It  was  feudalism  which  gave  birth  to  that  romantic 
thirst  and  fondness  for  all  that  is  noble,  generous,  and  faithful;  to  that  sentiment  of 
honor  which  raises  its  voice  in  favor  of  the  system  by  which  it  was  nursed."  It  is  to 
feudal  times  that  France,  England,  and  Germany  must  direct  their  grateful  eyes  when 
they  seek  the  source  whence  has  flowed  their  precious  wealth  of  intellectual  lore,  of 
poetry,  and  of  literature.  But  let  us  not  gaze  on  but  a  single  side  of  feudalism.  Taking 
our  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  a  shadow  envelopes  the  side  of  the  system  upon 
which  we  now  look.  Individuals  were  the  centers  around  which  the  system  revolved. 
This  individualism  is  of  necessity  opposed  to  general  liberty — to  social  progress. 
Society  is  dismembered  and  isolated.  That  freedom  of  intercourse  which  begets  a 
community  of  sympathy  is  restricted  to  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  baronial  courts. 
The  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  which  awakens  all  the  dormant  powers  of  man  to 
vigorous  activity,  is  prevented,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  toil  on  in  hopeless  igno- 
rance and  subjection 

"As  base,  ignoble  slaves, 
Slaves  to  a  horde 

Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots,  lords." 

What  has  aristocracy  been  in  every  country,  in  every  age,  but  a  greater  or  less  usur- 
pation of  the  rights  of  man  ?  The  interests  of  aristocratic  rulers  continually  clash 
with  those  of  the  people  ;  the  voice  of  the  latter  is  heeded  not  in  their  councils.  What 
Roman  senator  regarded  the  popular  odium  which  the  decrees  of  the  senate  raised  up 
against  it  in  the  Marian  and  Syllan  con  tests  ?  What  member  of  the  Venetian  great  coun- 
cil cared  for  the  imprecations  of  the  people  ?  What  member  of  the  British  House  of 
Lords  has,  till  recently,  taken  very  sorely  to  heart  all  that  is  at  various  times  thrown 
out  with  scorn  or  ridicule  or  hatred  against  hereditary  lawgivers  ?  The  natural  con- 
sequence is  that  the  people  either  bow  in  dull  submission  and  deference,  or  else  rise  in 
desperate  resistance  against  the  enthralling  power,  as  did  the  plebeians  of  Borne  whose 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  established  order  was  finally  cast  aside  by  their  outraged 
sense  of  right. 

No  power,  not  even  religion,  has  greater  influence  in  forming  the  national  mind  than 
government.  The  gradual  widening  of  the  chasm  which  separated  the  characters  of  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans  was  a  measure  of  the  difference  between  the  governments  of 
Solon  and  Lycurgus.  We  may  easily  distinguish  the  Austrian  from  the  Prussian,  the 
Saxon  from  the  Bohemian,  the  Scotchman  from  the  Englishman,  the  Spaniard  from  the 
Portuguese,  differences  which  proceed  in  part,  though  only  in  part,  from  the  cause  now 
in  question.  At  the  same  time  the  similarity  of  the  government  of  all  has  given  to 
all  a  likeness  in  character,  so  great  is  the  assimilating  power  of  government. 

Compare  any  of  these  with  a  citizen  of  republican  America  and  the  contrast  is 
obvious,  and  easily  recognizable.  Wander  in  whatever  land  he  may,  amid  the  desola- 
tions of  Syria,  the"classic  ruins  of  Rome,  or  among  the  glories  of  England  and  France, 
he  carries  with  him  a  something  which  ever  proclaims  him  to  be  the  denizen  of  a  free 
commonwealth. 

Time  will  permit  us  to  advert  to  but  one  or  two  of  the  ways  in  which  a  free  govern- 
ment, like  ours,  exerts  a  benign  and  salutary  effect  upon  character.  Our  chief  glory  is 
a  system  which  opens  alike  to  all  the  path  to  wealth,  dignity,  and  honor ;  which 
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recognizes  the  social  and  political  rights  of  the  humblest  citizen,  and  guarantees  Ms 
voice  an  utterance  and  a  hearing  in  his  country's  councils  ;  which  fosters  education  ; 
which  aims  to  develop  both  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  resources  existing 
within  its  domain  ;  which  perpetuates  the  spirit  of  liberty  by  inculcating  its  principles, 
and  which  in  every  way  seeks  the  elevation  of  the  people.  What  benefits  which  all 
enlightened  governments  have  conferred  upon  the  people,  has  not  our  Government 
conferred  upon  us?  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  splendid  days  when  museums  were 
founded  by  a  Ptolemy,  libraries  by  an  Augustus,  or  learned  societies  by  a  Louis.  For 
mental  achievements,  we  need  not  revert  to  the  proud  days  of  the  republic  of 
Athens,  which  gave  the  people  their  activity  of  intellect,  and  fostered  the  genius 
which  made  them  so  pre-eminent  in  the  arts  and  literature.  In  the  time  of  its  trial 
and  danger  the  efforts  of  government  in  behalf  of  the  people  meet  with  a  noble  response. 
Men  are  vigilant  when  they  fight  for  their  own,  and  for  instances  of  such  devoted 
patriotism  we  have  no  need  to  go  back  to  the  Athenians,  to  the  Spartans,  or  to  the 
Romans,  to  the  days  of  Marathon  or  of  Thermopyke,  to  the  devoted  valor  of  the 
Switzers  perishing  for  liberty,  or  to  the  Hollanders,  ready  to  banish  themselves  from 
Europe,  if  in  Europe  they  could  not  live  free.  No,  all  these  influences  have  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  character  of  our  people  alone.  All  these  results  have  attended  the  diffu- 
sion of  liberty.  Not  a  liberty  dealt  out  by  hereditary  power,  but  a  liberty  propagated 
by  liberty  itself ;  not  a  democracy  like  that  which  disgraced  the  name  in  Athens,  or 
like  that  to  which  England  under  another  name  pretends,  but  the  true  democracy  of 
social  equality  and  Christian  brotherhood.  The  future  of  such  a  government  is  but 
the  future  of  the  true  and  the  right.  Its  results  will  be  the  moral  results  of  a  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  no  safety  where  there  is  no  strength,  no  strength  without  union,  no 
union  without  justice,  no  justice  where  faith  and  truth  are  wanting.  Its  security  will 
be  in  the  moral  instincts  of  the  people  who,  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  shall  be  led  to  a  veneration  of  the  true  and  the  good,  which  will  provide 
for  their  safety,  power,  and  glory. 


PURCHASE  OF  KENDALL  GREEN. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  institution  was  the  appro- 
priation by  Congress,  in  June  last,  of  $70,000,  by  means  of  which,  upon 
the  1st  of  July,  as  will  appear  from  the  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements in  our  report  for  next  year,  we  were  enabled  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  the  valuable  estate  adjoining  the  institution  on  two 
sides,  and  known  as  Kendall  Green. 

The  reasons  which  made  this  purchase  one  of  great  importance,  and 
almost  of  absolute  necessity,  to  the  institution  were  fully  detailed  in 
our  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  annual  reports,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years, 
during  which  time  we  have  had  possession  of  the  estate,  has  demon- 
strated the  correctness  of  the  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  its  purchase, 
and  that  the  immense  benefit  resulting  therefrom  is  made  more  and 
more  apparent  every  day. 

We  now  have  an  estate  of  one  hundred  acres,  affording  ample  space 
for  the  gardening,  farming,  pasturage,  play-grounds,  lawns,  road-ways-, 
&c,  essential  to  an  institution  of  this  kind.  From  the  portion  of  the 
land  that  is  under  cultivation  is  raised  a  large  part  of  the  farm  and  gar- 
den produce  cdnsumed  in  the  institution.  The  vegetables  and  fruit  thus 
furnished  during  the  past  year  were  worth,  at  current  market  prices, 
$3,745.42.  As  the  land  receives  further  cultivation  its  productiveness 
will  doubtless  be  increased,  and  we  hope  it  will  eventually  supply  all 
the  vegetables  needed  for  use  in  the  institution. 

This  estate  has  an  additional  value  in  our  eyes  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly  the  property  and  home,  and  still  bears  the  name,  of  the 
late  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  the  honored  founder  of  our  institution,  to 
whose  benevolence  it  was  indebted  for  its  first  small  piece  of  land  and 
the  little  house  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  large  and  beautiful  build- 
ings now  occupied. 
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While  the  cost  of  this  purchase,  two  years  ago,  was  less  than  $800 
an  acre,  it  is  estimated  that  its  present  value  is  more  than  double  that 
amount. 

In  accordance  with  the  proposal  made  by  the  board  of  directors  seve- 
ral years  ago,  and  renewed  last  year,  Congress  provided  in  the  act  of 
appropriation  that  the  real  estate  now  owned  by  the  institution  should 
be  vested  in  the  United  States  as  trustee,  for  the  sole,  use  and  purpose 
provided  in  the  original  act  of  incorporation  of  the  institution  and  the 
several  acts  amendatory  thereto.  This  has  been  done  by  proper  deeds 
of  conveyance,  which  were  approved  ,by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  appropriation  for  this  purchase  was  made  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  after'  a  careful 
personal  examination  of  the  premises  by  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Appropriation  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  many 
other  Senators  and  Representatives.  While  recording  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  wise  liberality  of  Congress  in  making  this  large  appro- 
priation, we  desire  also  to  express  our  gratitude  to  those  benevolent 
gentlemen  of  several  northern  cities  who,  by  their  timely  contributions, 
enabled  the  institution  to  provide  for  the  first  payments  falling  due 
upon  the  purchase.  A  list  of  their  names  and  residences  will  be  found 
appended  to  this  report. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements,  for  the  year  now  under  review,  will 
appear  from  the  following  detailed  statements : 

I.  Support  of  the  institution. 

Receipts. 


Balance  from  old  account   $389  40 

Received  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States   40, 500  00 

Received  from  hoard  and  tuition   6,924  28 

Received  from  donation  of  Edward  Owen   642  00 

Received  from  sale  of  old  building  material   481  63 

Received  from  students  for  books  aud  stationery   444  04 

Received  from  sale  of  live  stock  ,   109  00 

Received  from  board  of  a  horse   62  50 

Received  from  work  done  in  shop   57  10 

Received  from  damage  to  grounds  by  stray  cattle   7  75 

Received  from  sale  of  grapes  and  flowers    7  50 

Received  from  pupils  for  clothing  -   4  75 

Received  from  sale  of  gas   38  00 

Total  '  49,667  95 


Disbursements. 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   $24,  465  82 

Expended  for  groceries  and  feed   4, 134  14 

Expended  for  meats   3,919  70 

Expended  for  household  expenses,  including  vegetables   2,  006  68 

Expended  for  butter  and  eggs   1,  709  00 

Expended  for  fuel   1,645  40 

Expended  for  bread   b  248  67 

Expended  for  gas  -   1, 179  72 

Expended  for  clothing  and  dry-goods     7:12  43 

Expended  for  illustrative  apparatus   710  81 

Expeuded  for  hardware  and  crockery   574  69 

Expended  for  books   708  21 

Expended  for  medical  attendance   638  00 

Expended  for  furniture  --  -  -    366  62 

Expended  for  medicines  aud  chemicals     .  316  52 
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Expended  for  repairs  on  buildings    $331  72 

Expended  for  printing   209  50 

Expended  for  harness   92  02 

Expended  for  cow  and  calf  ,  85  00 

Expended  for  implements  and  seeds.   171  77 

Expended  for  bjacksmithing  and  general  repairs   197  78 

Expended  for  carriage-hire   ;   51  50 

Expended  for  stereopticon  exhibition   28  00 

Expended  for  rent  of  safe  in  deposit  bankr   10  00 

Transferred  to  Kendall  Green  account   4,  134  25 

Total   49,  667  95 


II.  Erection  and  fitting  up  of  buildings. 
Receipts. 

Balance  from  old  account   $8,  380  30 

Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States   15,  500  00 


Total   23,880  30 


Disbursements. 

Paid  J.  G.  Naylor,  on  contracts     $14,036  43 

Paid  for  boiler  and  heating-apparatus     4,200  00 

Paid  for  lumber  and  other  building-materials   2,114  38 

Paid  for  labor   1,831  09 

Paid  for  furniture   657  00 

Paid  for  iron-work   343  41 

Paid  for  plumbiug  and  gas-fitting  _   330  96 

Paid  for  paints  and  oils   301  18 

Paid  for  tin- work   65  85 

Total   23,  880  30 


III.  Improvement  of  grounds. 
accents. 

Balance  from  old  account   $2,302  01 


Disbursements. 

Paid  for  labor   $1,048  44 

Paid  for  grading     500  00 

Paid  for  trees  and  shrubs   255  00 

Paid  for  iron  seats  and  vases   64  10 

Paid  for  implements   49  87 

Balance  due  the  United  States  from  disbursing  agent   384  60 


Total  '  2,302  01 


ESTIMATE  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  appropriation  required  for  the  service 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  is  respectfully  submitted: 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  $48,000. 

There  is  much  need  of  additional  building  accommodations  for  stu- 
dents and  officers,  but  in  view  of  the  large  appropriation  made  by  Con- 
gress last  year  for  the  purchase  of  the  Kendall  estate,  we  ask  this  year 
only  for  such  a  sum  as  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  amount  of  the  above  estimate  is  the  same  as  that  received 
from  the  United  States  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  current  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

EDWAEI)  A.  FAY, 

Acting  President. 

Hon.  Columbus  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AM)  PUPILS. 
IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 


Melville  Ballard,  M.  S  Maine. 

James  Edwin  Beller,  B.  A  New  York. 

Amos  Galusha  Draper,  B.  A  Illinois. 

John  Burton  Hotcbkiss,  B.  A  Connecticut. 

Joseph  Griffin  Parkinson,  B.  A.  New  Hampshire. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

David  Hougland  Carroll  Ohio. 

Volantiue  Holloway  Indiana. 

David  Shular  Rogers..:  South  Carolina. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Edward  Lincoln  Chapin  District  of  Columbia 

Edward  Stretch  Indiana. 

John  Wilkinson  Massachusetts. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

William  Major  Allman  

Orson  Holloway  Archibald  

Elias  Myers  ,  

James  Martin  Park  

William  Charles  Pick  

Albert  Charles  Powell  

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


Dudley  Webster  George  Kentucky. 

Jasper  Albertus  Jamison  North  Carolina. 

WTilliam  George  Jones  New  York. 

Allie  Washington  Hamilton  .....Michigan. 

Eoscoe  Gage  Page  Maine. 

George  Moredock  Teegarden  Iowa. 

SELECTED  COURSE. 

James  Curtis  Balis  Wisconsin. 

Daniel  Webster  Carey  Maine. 

Frank  Coolidge  Davis  ,  Massachusetts. 

Jacob  Henry  Knoedler.  Pennsylvania. 

ADVANCED  PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

John  Emery  Crane  Maine. 

George  Franklin  Cutter  Vermont. 

Samuel  Davidson  ,  Pennsylvania. 

Martin  Curran  Fortescue  Pennsylvania. 

Abram  Stryker  Gardner  Illinois. 

Augustus  Barney  Greener... ,  Ohio. 

Lewis  Lee  James  Ohio. 

Hugh  Henry  Blair  McMaster  Pennsylvania. 

William  Marion  Payne  Georgia. 

Paxton  Pollard  Virginia. 

William  Frank  Pope  Tennessee. 


Michigan. 
Indiana. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 

Rhode  Island. 
Ohio. 
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Wilbur  Norris  Sparrow  Massachusetts. 

William  Wesley  Swartz  Pennsylvania. 

Stanton  Foy  Wheeler  Massachusetts. 

LOWER  PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

Gorhain  Dummer  Abbott  Connecticut. 

Henry  Augustus  Chapman  Massachusetts. 

Jerome  Thadcleus  Elwell  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Frothinghain  Groesbeck  Texas. 

Frank  Caleb  Holloway  Iowa. 

John  Christian  Lentz  Pennsylvania. 

James  Wesley  Kidd  Tennessee. 

Gustave  Levi  Iowa. 

James  Aaron  Powers  Connecticut. 

James  Henry  Purvis  District  of  Columbia. 


IN  THE  PEIMAEY  DEPAETMENT. 


FEMALES. 

Mary  M.  Barues  District  of  Columbia. 

Justina  Bevau   Maryland. 

Grace  A.  Freeman  Maryland. 

Sarah  A  Gourley  Maryland. 

Lydia  Leitner  Maryland. 

Caroline  Mades  District  of  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Maryland. 

Mary  E.  McDonald   District  of  Columbia. 

Sarah  E.  Preston  Maryland. 

Georgiana  Pritchard  Maryland. 

Amelia  Ereeaux  District  of  Columbia. 

Margaret  Eyan  District  of  Columbia. 

Josephine  Sardo  District  of  Columbia. 

Sophia  E.  Weller  District  of  Columbia. 

MALES. 

Joseph  Barnes  District  of  Columbia. 

Wilbur  Fish  Bateman  District  of  Columbia. 

John  W.  Blaine  Maryland. 

Arthur  D.  Bryant  District  of  Columbia. 

John  E.  Bull  Maryland. 

Edward  T.  Burns  District  of  Columbia. 

Elmer  E.  Butterbaugh  District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  Carter  ,  District  of  Columbia. 

Enoch  G.  Carroll  District  of  Columbia. 

Edmund  Clark  . . .  „  District  of  Columbia. 

William  A.  Connolly   District  of  Columbia. 

Douglas  Craig  District  of  Columbia. 

William  F.  Deeble.  District  of  Columbia. 

John  W.  Dechard  District  of  Columbia. 

Alexander  W.  Denis  District  of  Columbia, 

Abram  Frantz  r  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Haggerty  District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  Humphrey  District  of  Columbia. 

William  Kohl  District  of  Columbia. 

John  A.  Large  District  of  Columbia. 

William  H.  Myers  District  of  Columbia. 

William  Moriarty  i  District  of  Columbia. 

Moses  Eobinson  .'.  District  of  Columbia. 

William  H.  Eichards   District  of  Columbia. 

Samuel  H.  Taylor  ,    District  of  Columbia. 

Henry  Trieschinann,  jr  Maryland. 

John  W.  L.  Unsworth  District  of  Columbia. 

John  C.  Wagner  District  of  Columbia. 

John  Wesley  District  of  Columbia. 

Nelson  White  District  of  Columbia. 

Louis  Whittington  ^  District  of  Columbia. 
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REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December ;  the  second  beginning  the 
2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last  Thursday  before  Easter;  the  third  beginning  the 
first  Tuesday  after  Easter,  and  closing  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and  from  the 
last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  last  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations,  and  at  the  abov  e 
named  Holidays,  but  at  no  other  times,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  then 
only  b\  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 
must  be  paid  semi-annually,  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $150  each,  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  expenses 
in  the  primary  department,  except  clothing,  and  all  in  the  college  except  clothing  and 
books. 

VII.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those  who  reside 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  Array  or  Navy,  provided  they 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  To  students  from  the  States  and  Territories  who 
have  not  the  means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  course,  the  board  of 
directors  renders  such  assistance  as  circumstances  seem  to  require  as  far  as  the  means 
at  its  disposal  for  this  object  will  allow. 

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  clothing, 
and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they  should  be 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  president. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  KENDALL  GREEN  PURCHASE  FUND. 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

Hon.  A.  E.  Borie   $250  00 

Clement  Biddle,  esq  ,  250  00 

J.  Harrison,  jr.,  esq   250  00 

William  Welsh,  esq   250  00 

A.  J.  Drexel,  esq   250  00 

M.  Baird  &  Co   250  00 

H.  P.  McKean,  esq   250  00 

Wm.  Sellers  &  Co   250  00 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co  -   250  00 

John  Farnum,  esq  s  . .  ...   100  00 

Hon.  Horace  Binney   100  00 

J.  L.  Claghorn,  esq..   100  00 

Charles  Wheeler,  esq   100  00 

Messrs.  C.  &  H.  Borie   100  00 

Jacob  P.  Jones,  esq   100  00 

Samuel  Welsh,  esq   .    100  00 

Thomas  H.  Powers,  esq     100  00 

H.  Geiger,  esq   50  00 

J.  M.  Whitall,  esq   50  00 

L.  A.  Godey,  esq   25  00 

Charles  Yarnall,  esq   25  00 

Total  *   3,200  00 


FROM  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

Edson  Fessenden,  esq   $1>  °00  00 

Thomas  Smith,  esq   1,000  00 

T.  M.  Allyn,  esq   500  00 

C.  C.  Lyman,  esq   200  00 

Total   2,700  00 
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FROM  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

John  Amory  Lowell,  esq   $500  00 

H.  P.  Kidder,  esq   250  00 

Wm.  T.  Andrews,  esq   250  00 

B.  E.  Bates,  esq   200  00 

Geo.  C.  Richardson,  esq  .    100  00 

S.  D.  Warren,  esq   100  00 

William  Claflin,  esq   100  00 

Amos  A.  Lawrence,  esq   100  00 

J.  S.  Ropes,  esq   .      25  00 

PercivalL.  Everett,  esq   25  00 

Nat.  J.  Bradler,  esq  •   25  00 

Total  l   1,675  00 
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OFFICERS   OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron. — ULYSSES  S.  GRANT,  President  of  the 

United  States. 
President. — EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D., 

LL.  D. 

Secretary. — WILLIAM  STICKNEY,  Esq. 
Treasurer. — GEORGE  W.  RIGGS,  Esq. 


Directors. — HON.  JAMES  W.PATTERSON,  Sen- 
ator from  N.  H.;  HON.  HENRY  L.DAWES, 
M.C.  from  Mass.;  HON.  JAMES  BROOKS,  M. 

C.  from  N.  Y.;  Rev.  BYRON  SUNDERLAND, 

D.  D.;  JAMES  C.  McGUIRE,  Esq.;  HON. 
HENRY  D.  COOKE. 


COLLEGE  FACULTY. 


President  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science. — EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph. 
D..  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Mental  Science  and  English  Philol- 

ogy. — SAMUEL  PORTER,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  History  and  Ancient  Languages. — 

EDWARD  A.  FAY,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  Math ematics. — JAMES  M.  SPENCER, 

B.  A. 


Professor  of  Modern  Languages.*  — 
Professor  of  Natural  Science. — REV, 
CHICKERING,  JR.,  M.  A. 


JOHN  W. 


Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry.— JO SEPH 

C.  GORDON,  M.  A. 
Tutors.— J.  BURTON  HOTCHKISS,  B.  A.;  AMOS 

G.  DRAPER,  B.  A. 
Lecturer  on   Natural   History. — Rev.  WILLIAM 

W.  TURNER,  Ph.  D. 
Ijistructor  in  Art. — PETER  BAUMGRAS. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


President. — EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D.,  I 
LL.  D. 

Instructors. — JAMES  DENISON.  M.  A.,  Principal  ; 
MELVILLE  BALLARD,  B.  S.  ;  MARY  T. 
G.  GORDON. 


Instructor    in   Articulation. — Rev.    JOHN  W. 

CHICKERING.  JR.,  M.  A. 
Instructor  in  An. — PETER  BAUMGRAS. 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Attending  Physician.— N.  S.  LINCOLN,  M.  D. 
Matron.— Miss  ANNA  A.  PRATT. 


I    Assistant  Matron.— Mrs.  ELIZABETH  L.  DENI- 
SON. 

|    Master  of  Shop. — ALMON  BRYANT. 


*  The  duties  of  this  professorship  are  for  the  present  discharged  by  the  professor  of  history  and  ancient 
languages. 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Washington,  November  G,  1873. 
Sir  :  Id  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  3873. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 

1872,  numbered   74 

Admitted  during  the  year   17 

Since  admitted   17 

Total  <   108 

Under  instruction  since  July  1, 1872,  males,  92 ;  females,  16.  Of  these 
GO  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  seventeen  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  48  in  the  primary  department.  A 
list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  pupils  will  be  found  appended  to 
this  report. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

"We  are  permitted  to  record  a  year  of  exemption  from  death,  and  also 
from  any  prevailing  or  even  serious  illness  among  our  pupils  and  stu- 
dents. The  few  slight  indispositions  that  have  occurred  yielded  readily 
to  the  judicious  treatment  of  our  attending  physician  and  the  skillful 
nursing  of  the  matrons. 

CHANGES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Professor  James  M.  Spencer,  who  has  for  six  years  occupied  the  chair 
of  mathematics  in  the  college  faculty,  has  resigned  his  position.  It 
gives  occasion  for  sincere  regret  to  all  the  friends  of  the  college  that  so 
valuable  and  successful  an  instructor  should  retire  from  his  position, 
and  Professor  Spencer  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  his  associates 
and  students  for  his  success  in  whatever  line  of  effort  he  may  direct  his 
energies. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Gordon,  M.  A.,  for  three  years  a  successful  instructor 
in  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  chemistry,  entering  upon  the 
performance  of  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic 
year. 
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RETURN  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM  EUROPE. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  period  of  absence  granted  him  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, President  Gallaudet  resumed  his  duties  with  health  apparently 
fully  restored  by  the  rest  and  freedom  from  care  secured  in  his  tempo- 
rary residence  abroad. 

While  in  Europe  he  visited  a  number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  met  with  nothing  which  he  deems  worthy  to  be  reported  to 
the  board.  No  facts  came  to  his  notice  which  served  to  change  the  con- 
clusions set  forth  in  his  "  Eeport  on  the  Systems  of  Deaf-Mute  Instruc- 
tion pursued  in  Europe,"  presented  to  the  board  in  October,  1867. 

While  he  would  by  no  means  claim  that  the  system  in  general  use 
throughout  the  United  States  is  free  from  defects  in  its  practical  work- 
ings, he  is  convinced  that  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  are  sound, 
and  that  greater  benefits  can  be  secured  to  the  mass  of  deaf-mutes 
through  its  agency  than  by  any  system  which  undertakes  to  make  articu- 
lation its  basis,  assuming  to  teach  all  deaf-mutes  to  speak,  and  discard- 
ing the  language  of  signs. 

During  the  absence  of  the  president  the  general  direction  of  the  in- 
stitution was  committed  to  Professor  Fay  :  and  the  recitations  coming 
under  the  charge  of  the  president,  in  his  capacity  as  professor  of  moral 
and  political  science,  were  conducted  by  Professor  Porter.  Both  these 
gentlemen  discharged  the  duties  thus  devolved  upon  them  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  board.  And  in  this  connection  commendatory  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  entire  corps 
of  officers,  all  of  whom,  during  the  absence  of  the  president,  were  ever 
ready  to  sustain  acting  President  Fay,  and  to  do  whatever  lay  in  their 
power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  institution  and  maintain  good 
order  in  its  several  departments. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  pursued  in  the  several  departments  have  remained 
essentially  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  The  following  schedules  will 
show  the  branches  taught  and  the  text-books  used  in  the  respective 
classes : 

IN  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  of  instruction  :  Elementary  Lessons 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  Harvey  PrindlePeet,  LL.  D.;  First  Lessons 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  John  E.  Keep,  M.  A. ;  the  School  Header, 
part  first,  by  Charles  W.  Sanders,  M.  A. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  years  :  Lessons  for  Children,  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld ;  Beading  without  Tears,  part  second,  by  Mrs.  Mortimer ;  Felter's 
Primary  Arithmetic ;  Primary  Geography,  by  Fordyce  A.  Allen,  M.  A. 

During  the  fifth  and  sixth  years :  Primary  History  of  the  United 
States,  by  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  A.  M. ;  Common  School  History  of  the 
World,  by  S.  G.  Goodrich ;  First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  by  Simon 
Kerl,  M.  A. ;  New  Intermediate  Geography,  by  S.  Augustus  Mitchell ; 
Felter's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. 

Instruction  is  given  through  the  whole  course  in  the  structure  of  the 
English  sentence,  and  in  penmanship  according  to  the  Spencerian  sys- 
tem. 
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IN  THE  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Studies  of  the  preparatory  class. 

Mathematics. — Eaton's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  ;  Loomis's  Treat- 
ise on  Algebra,  (through  quadratic  equations.) 

Physical  Geography. — Guyot's  Physical  Geography. 

History. — Lossiug's  Common  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Peck's  Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy. 

English. — Kerl's  Common  School  Grammar;  Berard's  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  original  compositions. 

Latin — Allen's  Latin  Grammar;  Allen's  Latin  Lessons;  Caisar's  Com- 
mentaries. 

Studies  of  the  freshman  class. 

Mathematics. — Loomis's  Treatise  on  Algebra  ;  Loomis's  Geometry. 
English. — Kerl's  Common  School  Grammar,  (reviewed  ;)  Berard's  His- 
tory of  England;  original  compositions. 
Latin. — Sallust ;  Cicero's  Orations  ;  Allen's  Latin  Grammar. 

*  Greek. — Boise's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  ;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Studies  of  the  sophomore  class. 

Mathematics. — Loomis's  Conic  Sections ;  Loomis's  Plane  and  Spheri" 
cal  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 
Botany. — Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 
Chemistry. — Cooley's  Chemistry,  with  lectures. 
Jjatin. — Virgil's  yEneid ;  Odes  of  Horace. 

*  Greek. — Homer's  Iliad. 

History. — Thalheimer's  Manual  of  Ancient  History  ;  White's  Eighteen 
Christian  Centuries. 
English. — Trench's  English  Past  and  Present ;  original  composit  ions 

Studies  of  the  junior  class. 

2Iathematics.—$uelYs  Olm stead's  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Loomis's  Treat- 
ise on  Astronomy. 

Chemistry. — Laboratory  Practice,  with  lectures. 
Mineralogy. — Dana's  Manual  of  Mineralogy. 
Geology. — Dana's  Text-book  of  Geology. 

French. — Prendergast's  Mastery  Method  ;  Otto's  French  Grammar; 
Souvestre's  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits ;  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Romans 
Nationaux ;  Racine's  Athalie. 

*  Greek. — Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 
History. — Guizot's  History  of  Civilization. 
English. — Bain's  Rhetoric  ;  original  compositions. 

Studies  of  the  senior  class. 

Geology. — Dana's  Text-book  of  Geology. 

Physiology. — Hitchcock's  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

German.— Prendergast's  Mastery  Method  ;  Whitney's  German  Gram- 
mar ;  Whitney's  German  Reader ;  Fouque's  Undine :  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm  ;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 
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Mental  philosophy  and  logic. — Porter's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Sci- 
ence ;  Jevons's  Logic. 

English. — Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature ;  original  composi- 
tions. 

Mural  philosophy  and  evidences  of  Christianity. — Haven's  Moral  Phi- 
losophy; Butlers  Analogy. 

Political  philosophy. — Perry's  Political  Economy  ;  TVoolsey's  Inter- 
national Law. 

Esthetics. — Bascom's  Elements  of  Beauty. 

Instruction  in  book-keeping  and  in  drawing  and  painting  is  given  to 
those  who  desire  it. 

Instruction  in  articulation  is  given  to  those  who  desire  it,  and  are 
found  to  possess  such  natural  aptness  for  correct  vocalization  as  seems 
to  justify  the  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  essential  to  any  sat- 
isfactory progress. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

During  the  past  year  the  library  of  the  institution  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  317  volumes,  making  the  total  number  of  volumes 
1021.  The  nearness  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  Government  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  emulate  other  colleges  in  the  increase  of  our 
library.  Our  aim  is,  therefore,  to  choose  our  books,  with  the  view  of 
having  at  hand  only  such  as  are  likely  to  be  often  needed  by  our  stu- 
dents and  officers. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

The  commencement  exercises,  on  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  college, 
were  held  on  Wednesday,  June  25,  in  the  hall  of  the  institution. 

The  address  to  the  graduating  class  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education.  After  speaking  of  the  great 
advance  which  had  taken  place  in  public  sentiment  with  reference  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  their 
benefit,  the  Commissioner  addressed  a  few  earnest  words  to  the  gradu- 
ates, reminding  them  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  not  only 
as  educated  men,  but  as  representatives  of  the  only  college  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  world. 

Three  students,  having  sustained  satisfactory  examinations  in  the 
studies  of  the  entire  course,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
having  previously  delivered  the  following  orations  : 

LITERATURE  AND  LIFE. 
By  David  S.  Rogers,  of  South  Carolina. 

When  we  examine  the  course  of  English  literature  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time,  we  are  struck  at  the  want  of  uniformity  which  it  exhibits.  We  see  that  the  literary 
works  of  one  epoch  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  another  in  their  character,  and 
the  subjects  with  which  they  are  occupied.  A  particular  kind  of  literature  predominates  for 
one  epoch,  and  then  is  supplanted  by  a  new  kind,  and  there  are  intervals  of  decay  between 
epochs  of  progress.  The  same  is  true  in  every  nation  wherever  literature  has  made  any 
progress.  A  decay  of  literature  uniformly  accompanies  the  degeneracy  of  society.  There 
exists  an  intimate  connection  between  the  literature  and  the  life  of  a  people.  They  act  and 
re-act  upon  each  other,  and  mutually  contribute  to  advance  or  retard  the  progress  of  each 
other.  The  state  of  society  is  impressed  upon  literature,  so  that  the  latter  exhibits  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  former  at  different  periods  during  the  past  ages.  Healthfulness  and  a  correct 
taste  in  literature  is  always  a  favorable  index  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  people. 
Literature  generally  grows  out  of  the  condition  of  a  people,  and  then  re-acts  upon  the  latter. 
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But  the  influence  of  literature  upon  life  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  latter  upon  the  former. 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  said  :  "  Give  me  the  making  of  the  ballads  of  a  people  and  I  do  not 
care  who  makes  the  laws."  The  eminent  author  of  the  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe 
says  that  the  progress  of  society  in  a  country  is  generally  preceded  by  the  elevation  of  the 
native  literature. 

The  most  ancient  literature  consists  chiefly  of  battle-songs  and  records  of  the  exploits  of 
warriors.  Such  was  the  earliest  literature  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  In  the  age  of  chivalry, 
romances,  tales,  and  ballads  preponderated. 

The  fourteenth  century  is  distinguished  for  the  revolution  in  society  and  the  outburst  of 
intellectual  power  in  England.  Feudalism  and  chivalry,  having  reached  the  height  of  per- 
fection, began  to  decay.  The  achievements  of  Edward  in  France  united  into  a  strong  na- 
tionalit}r  the  two  races  which  formed  the  English  people  and  the  two  elements  of  the  English 
literature,  which  had  run  side  by  side  a  long  time.  Tb.3  long  tyranny  of  the  church  and 
the  corruptions  of  the  monastic  orders  caused  a  general  hostility  among  the  people  against 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  A  spirit  of  inquiry, excited  by  the  preaching  of  Wicliff,  was  prev- 
alent. Such  a  combination  of  circumstances  could  but  tend  to  produce  an  expansion  ot 
intellect. 

The  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  cen- 
turies. The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman  was  composed  in  the  spirit  of  the  common  people ; 
the  subjects  were  the  topics  of  the  age.  The  writings  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of 
English  poetry,  give  evidence,  not  only  of  greater  freedom  of  thought,  but  of  a  great  ad- 
vance in  culture  and  refinement  among  the  people.  His  writings,  and  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, abound  in  narrations  of  common  life,  and  in  delineations  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  time.  The  literary  productions  of  this  period  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
nourishing  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  heart  of  the  English  people,  and  thus  directing  the 
course  of  the  nation's  history. 

After  the  time  of  Chaucer  literature  in  England  fell  into  a  state  of  decay.  The  wars  of 
the  Roses  engaged  the  energies  of  the  people  and  kept  the  nation  in  a  constant  state  of  tur- 
moil. In  such  a  state  of  things  literature  could  not  prosper.  Under  the  strong  and  more 
quiet  reign  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  literature  revived,  and  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  is  marked 
by  such  writers  as  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Roger  Ascham. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  England  was  in  a  state  of  great  and  rapidly-advancing  prosperity 
and  enterprise,  and  she  rose  in  power  and  influence  among  the  nations.  Her  commerce 
became  extensive,  her  wealth  was  greatly  augmented,  and  luxury  and  splendor  of  living 
made  corresponding  advances.  No  internal  controversies  agitated  the  people,  united  as  they 
were  in  loyalty  to  their  Queen  and  in  attachment  to  the  national  Church. 

The  state  of  society  was  one  eminently  favorable  to  dramatic  literature.    Accordingly  it 
was  the  golden  age  of  English  literature  in  this  department,  and  gave  birth,  among  many 
other  distinguished  dramatists,  to  the  immortal  Shakspeare.    This  age  also  produced  • 
Spenser,  the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen,  and  glories  in  the  imperishable  name  of  Lord 
Bacon  in  philosophy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  prose  literature  predominated.  The  sects  into 
which  the  Protestants  were  divided  had  each  of  them  men  of  letters  to  maintain  their  doc- 
trines. A  deep  interest  was  also  felt  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  immortal  Milton  engaged 
his  genius  in  support  of  the  principles  of  political  freedom,  and  produced  the  finest  prose 
compositions  of  this  epoch  ;  and,  among  others,  his  famous  Areopagitica,  an  argument  in 
support  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  literary  talent  of  the  age  was  engaged  in  contro- 
versies about  the  questions  in  agitation  among  the  people.  The  poems  of  Milton,  however, 
show  an  apparent  departure  from  the  spirit  of  his  time.  His  native  genius  Avas  so  vigorous 
and  lofty  as  to  swerve  from  the  course  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  flowed.  As  Wordsworth 
finely  says  of  him,  "Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart."  His  genius  was  fed  and 
nourished  by  his  studies  of  the  early  English  poets,  and  the  ancient  classics  and  the  modern 
Italian  poets.  He  was  carried  onward  by  the  under-current  of  pure  English  poetry  which 
flowed  on  beneath  all  the  strife  and  agitation  of  the  time.  The  religious  nature  of  his  Par- 
adise Lost,  however,  shows  his  sympathy  with  the  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  which  marked 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the  corrupt  and  profligate  manners 
of  the  people  tainted  literature.  The  potent  influence  of  the  court,  and  the  reaction  from 
the  severe  austerity  of  the  preceding  period,  tended  to  produce  a  general  corruption  and 
profligacy.  The  writers  followed  the  tastes  of  society,  and  so  literature  was  basely  made 
to  gratify  them. 

The  literature  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  operative  m  elevating  and  refining  the  mor- 
als of  society,  which  had  fallen  so  low  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  A  reform  of  manners  had, 
indeed,  already  commenced,  and  a  demand  had  arisen  for  a  purer  literature.  The  essays  of 
the  Spectator,  Guardian,  and  Tattler,  and  the  compositions  of  Temple,  Lady  Montagu,  and 
others,  marked  as  they  were  by  good  sense  and  fine  humor,  and  ease  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, and  inculcating  a  pure  morality,  were  immensely  popular,  and  exerted  a  wide  influence. 
Their  tone  was  suited  to  the  higher  classes,  but  their  influence  extended  through  these  to 
the  lower.    A  reform  of  the  people  is  effective  when  it  begins  with  the  higher  class. 

The  literature  of  prose  fiction,  which  has  grown  up  within  the  last  and  the  present  century, 
and  which  belongs  especially  to  our  own  time,  has  exerted  an  incalculable  influence  for  good 
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or  for  ill,  upon  which  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell.  Nor  can  I  speak  particularly  of  the 
poets  of  the  same  period,  many  of  whose  utterances  are  familiar  as  household  words  to  the 
ears  of  the  people. 

The  character  of  our  Government  and  political  institutions  is  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
literature.  The  equality  of  political  rights  and  privileges  exerts  a  stimulating  influence 
upon  the  intellect  of  the  mass  of  men.  Letters  in  Athens  prospered  gloriously  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liberty,  and  they  declined  when  the  latter  declined.  In  a  despotism  like  that  of 
Turkey  or  Persia,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  always  ignorant.  The  effect  of  a  despotism  or 
an  aristocracy  is  disadvantageous  upon  the  intellect  of  both  the  privileged  class  and  the  mass 
of  the  people.  In  our  republic,  where  all  honors  and  privileges  are  open  to  all  alike,  these 
are  strong  motives  for  intellectual  effort. 

The  predominating  form  of  American  literature  is  journalism,  and  this  arises  from  our  in- 
stitutions and  habits.  Every  American  needs  to  be  kept  acquainted  with  public  affairs. 
He  desires  to  know  the  character  and  principles  of  a  candidate  for  public  office  before  he  will 
vote  for  him.  Our  country  is  a  practical  one.  The  people  are  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of 
business  and  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  From  these  circumstances 
the  newspaper  is  in  every  house  and  every  hand.  Unhappily  the  influence  of  our  news- 
papers is  not  always  what  it  should  be.  It  tends  often  to  make  party  animosities  more  bit- 
ter. It  tends  often  to  corrupt  the  taste  and  sometimes  to  deprave  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Had  time  permitted  us  to  extend  our  view  to  other  nations,  most  striking  examples  might 
have  been  found  of  the  influence  of  literature  upon  society.  The  writings  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  were  a  leading  cause  of 'the  great  French  Revolution. 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  press  has  become  more  and  more  power- 
ful in  its  influence,  through  the  whole  civilized  world. 

A  high  duty  now  belongs  to  the  leaders  in  literature  to  use  their  vast  influence  in  such  a 
way.  and  in  such  a  way  only,  as  will  tend  to  improve  and  refine  the  life  of  the  people.  An 
equal  duty  rests  upon  the  reading  public  to  encourage  only  such  literature  as  will  be  elevat- 
ing in  its  influence. 


OUR  DANGERS  AS  A  NATION. 
By  Yolaxtixe  Holloyvay,  of  Indiana. 

A  glance  at  the  physical  features  of  the  L'nited  States  shosvs  us  a  land  eminently  fitted  to 
be  the  abode  of  a  great  nation.  From  weak,  subject  colonies,  we  have  risen,  within  a  brief 
period,  to  the  foremost  place  among  the  powerful  sovereignties  of  the  earth.  This  unex- 
ampled prosperity  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe,  not  so  much  to  our  great  natural  advantages, 
as  to  the  excellence  of  our  form  of  civil  government :  and  we  regard  our  institutions  as  the 
hope  and  salvation  of  the  world.  This  belief  renders  us  liable  to  overlook  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  our  position.  It  should  not  so  be.  Overweening  confidence  in  the  present  always 
invites  future  destruction.  Safety  is  to  be  found  in  the  foresight  of  danger. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  we  have  the  first  attempt  to  adopt  a  democratic  form  of 
government  on  the  part  of  a  people  occupying  a  large  domain.  Hence  our  chief  dangers  lie 
in  the  development  of  sectional  interests.  This  is  the  greater  from  the  rapid  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  As  the  several  States  increase  in  wealth  and  population  they 
begin  to  feel  their  own  strength  and  independence.  Their  own  separate  interests  become 
more  dear  to  them  than  those  of  the  Union  as  a  whole.  There  follow  necessarily  feelings  of 
rivalry  and  selfishness,  of  impatience  on  the  part  of  one  portion  of  the  country  to  submit  to 
measures  opposed  to  the  furthering  of  its  own  designs,  however  important  they  may  be  to  the 
welfare  of  the  other  portions.  That  from  such  causes  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended,  we 
surely  cannot  deny  when  we  remember  the  deadly  struggle  from  which  we  have  so  lately 
emerged.  With  all  its  bloody  associations  still  fresh  in  our  memory,  can  we  assure  our- 
selves that  a  similar  attempt  will  never  again  be  made  ?  Should  the  Union  ever  be  thus  dis- 
membered, it  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  foreign  power  to  obtain  a  firm  foothold  upon  our 
soil,  as  Louis  Napoleon  well  knew  when  he  attempted  the  establishment  of  his  Mexican  Em- 
pire at  the  time  when  the  two  hostile  sections  of  this  country  had  each  other  by  the  throat. 

In  admitting  the  existence  of  this  dangerous  tendency,  it  is  encouraging  to  reflect  that 
forces  are  at  work  which  tend  to  bring  closer  and  closer  together,  within  one  common  brother- 
hood, all  the  various  communities  in  the  land.  The  freedom  of  intercourse  existing  through- 
out our  borders  by  means  of  the  railroad  the  steamboat,  the  printing-press,  and  the  telegraph, 
contributes  to  the  growth  of  friendly  feeling.  In  proportion  as  the  citizens  of  one  State  become 
better  acquainted  with  those  of  another,  and  the  commercial  connections  between  the  two 
become  more  intimate,  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  unite  them  are  strengthened.  There, 
too,  is  more  fully  realized  the  great  truth  that  each  is  but  an  individual  member  of  one  great 
people,  and  that  the  true  interest  of  any  one  part  of  the  country  is  also  the  interest  of  all  the 
other  parts. 

An  essential  feature  in  our  political  system  is  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  central 
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government.  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the  most  danger  results  from  the  weak- 
ness thus  occasioned,  or  from  the  possibility  that  the  central  government  may  yet  become  so 
powerful  as  to  assume  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  tyrannical  sway.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
clear  that  a  nation  without  a  strong  central  government  must  sutler  serious  embarrassments, 
and  at  times  be  exposed  to  perils  which  may  threaten  its  very  existence.  When  the  repub- 
lic is  menaced  by  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  state,  or  of  a  rebellious  fac- 
tion within  its  own  borders,  it  has  to  collect  and  organize  its  scattered  strength  before  it  can 
protect  itself.  The  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  is  prevented  by  various  causes,  such  as 
the  confusion  into  which  the  whole  machinery  of  government  is  thrown,  the  opposition 
of  views  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  and  the  lack  of  that  unity  in  counsel  so  essen- 
tial to  success.  Hence  any  sudden  interruption  of  peace  places  the  country,  temporarily  at 
least,  in  peril.  An  enemy  may  obtain  the  most  important  advantages  before  a  force  suffici- 
ently strong  to  meet  and  oppose  it  can  be  raised.  A  mob,  an  insurrection,  may  gather 
strength  and  commit  most  violent  outrages  before  a  force  capable  of  suppressing  it  can  be 
secured.  When  the  Southern  States  of  our  Union  recently  revolted,  paralysis  seized  every 
department  of  the  Government,  and  for  a  long  time  the  country  was  placed  in  extreme  peril. 
A  knowledge  of  this  weakness  is  an  encouragement  to  attack  from  abroad,  and  an  invitation 
to  mobs  and  insurrectionary  movements  at  home. 

We  have  little  cause  for  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  undue  centralization  of  power. 
The  several  States  will  never  permit  any  considerable  and  permanent  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  they  now  exercise,  and  the  people  value  their  freedom  too  highly  to  suffer  the 
overthrowal  by  force  of  the  present  Constitution  and  the  successful  establishment  of  a 
monarchy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  our  nation  is  exposed  comes  from  the 
power  of  the  majority.  The  very  essence  of  a  democracy  is,  that  the  majority  must  govern. 
This  principle,  just  in  itself  when  rightly  viewed,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  execrable 
maxim  in  free  governments  that  the  people  has  the  right  to  do  whatever  it  pleases.  If  it  be 
true,  as  it  is,  that  when  unrestricted  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual, 
oppression  and  tyranny  are  sure  to  follow,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  same  evils  may  result 
when  absolute  power  rests  with  the  many.  Says  that  acute  observer  of  American  institutions, 
M.  De  Tocqueville  :  "  Unlimited  power  is  in  itself  a  bad  and  dangerous  thing;  human 
beings  are  not  competent  to  exercise  it  with  discretion  ;  and  God  alone  can  be  omnipotent, 
because  His  wisdom  and  His  goodness  are  always  equal  to  His  power.  *  *  When  I  see  the 
right  and  the  means  of  absolute  command  are  conferred  upon  a  people  or  upon  a  king,  upon 
an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  I  recognize  the  germ  of  tyranny." 

There  is  a  cheering  sign  observable  in  an  awakening  consciousness  of  the  dangers  impend- 
ing from  the  unrestrained  power  of  the  majority,  and  a  growing  disposition  to  limit  this 
power.  Less  than  thirty  years  ago  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  State  constitution  of  New 
York,  providing  for  the  filling  of  the  offices  of  the  judiciary  by  popular  vote.  _  This  system 
has  been  fully  tried,  and,  as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  has  proved  anything  but  satis- 
factory. Its  grave  dangers  have  been  clearly  shown,  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  has  led  have 
been  keenly  felt.  A  movement  has  been  made  to  return  to  the  old  order  of  things,  to  have 
the  judiciary  filled  by  appointment  and  the  term  of  office  extended. 

The  evils  resulting  from  our  present  electoral  system  have  reached  so  great  a  magnitude 
as  to  call  loudly  for  a  remedy.  In  the  selection  of  a  representative  the  people  are  restricted 
in  their  choice  to  two  or  more  candidates,  all  of  whom  may  be  equally  objectionable.  With 
allour  much-vaunted  love  of  liberty,  and  our  boasted  independence,  under  the  present  reign 
of  parties  and  caucuses  our  voters  are  no  better  than  so  many  slaves.  They  must  do  as  they 
are  bid  by  the  party  managers,  vote  for  that  candidate  which  is  presented  them,  no  matter 
how  unworthy  they  may  deem  him.  I  have  spoken  of  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  unre- 
strained rule  of  the  majority.  Here  we  have  something  precisely  opposite,  the  tyranny  of 
the  minority.  Various  plans  for  remedy  ing  the  evil  have  been  proposed,  such  as  the  systems 
of  cumulative  voting,  and  of  proportional  representation,  some  of  which  are  now  undergoing 
the  test  of  experiment. 

This  form  of  tyranny  finds  its  opportunity  in  ourlsystem  of  universal  suffrage,  which  gives 
to  the  least  qualified  and  most  ignorant  equality  at  the  ballot-box  with  the  best  and  the 
wisest.  Unscrupulous  politicians  profit  by  means  of  the  ignorant  and  degraded  classes, 
whose  passions  they  inflame,  whose  prejudices  they  excite,  and  whose  vices  they  not  only 
excuse,  but  secretly  encourage.  Under  that  most  odious  and  pernicious  maxim,  "To  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils,"  the  men  who  by  such  means  lead  the  party  on  to  success  claim 
their  reward ;  and  men  are  appointed  to  the  most  responsible  offices,  not  because  then- 
abilities  eminently  qualify  them  for  such  positions,  but  as  a  return  for  political  services 
rendered.  The  persistent  opposition  to  the  attempts  at  civil  service  retorm  shows  how 
thoroughly  our  whole  system  of  appointments  is  permeated  by  this  evil. 

Increase  of  wealth,  and  of  the  power  which  wealth  confers,  is  attended  by  many  dangers. 
The  greed  of  gain  which  possesses  all  classes— the  blind  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  riches— has  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community,  leads  to  corruption  and  debasement, 
and  to  the  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  duty.  The  power  of  wealth  is  becoming  an  alarming 
source  of  danger.  Powerful  corporations  invade  our  legislative  halls,  and  by  means  ot 
bribes  secure  the  passage  of  laws  advantageous  to  themselves,  but  highly  injurious  to  the 
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interests  of  the  country  at  large.  Xor  do  they  stop  here.  The  judiciary,  the  most  vital 
part  of  our  Government,  does  not  escape  their  attacks.  These  wealthy  bodies  thus  threaten 
to  become  the  governing  power  in  the  land.  They  not  only  oppress,  defraud,  and  trespass 
on  the  rights  of  individuals,  but  by  sowing  corruption  in  high  places,  and  by  poisoning  the 
fountains  of  justice,  they  degrade  and  corrupt  the  public  morality.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  come  grievous  complaints  of  the  evils  thus  resulting,  and  a  loud  cry  for  reform. 
The  agriculturists  of  the  Northwest  are  rising  almost  as  a  man  and  vehemently  demanding 
that  the  tyrannical  and  ever-growing  power  of  great  railroad  companies  shall  be  restricted. 
Thoughtful  men  are  beginning  to  seek  earnestly  for  a  remedy,  which  shall  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  One  of  the  most  important  yet  proposed  is  that  of  constitutional  amendments 
in  prohibition  of  special  legislation,  as  it  is  termed.  Special  legislation,  or  legislation  in  be- 
half of  private  interests,  may  be  fitly  characterized  as  the  abomination  of  the  times.  It  causes 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  country  at  large  to  be  slightingly  passed  over,  or  wholly 
neglected,  and  opens  the  way  for  the  worst  kinds  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Were  legisla- 
tors restricted  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  and  to  the  enactment  of  general 
laws  where  private  interests  are  concerned,  the  occupation  of  all  those  who  now  thrive  by 
making  use  of  the  Government  as  a  conveniant  instrument  for  advancing  their  selfish  and 
nefarious  designs  would  be  gone. 

It  is  common  to  regard  our  system  of  government  as  a  perfectly  organized  thing  which 
will  take  care  of  itself;  as  a  well-contrived  machine,  which  is  sure  to  work  right;  or  if  it 
goes  wrong,  it  is  through  some  defect  in  its  construction.  There  can  be  no  more  fatal  mis- 
take than  this.  A  machine,  properly  constructed  and  set  going,  executes  its  allotted  tasks 
with  exactness  and  fidelity.  Not  so  with  government.  This,  in  all  its  departments,  from 
the  vote  at  the  polls  to  the  judicial  bench  and  to  the  executive  chair,  has  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  agency  of  men.  No  lorm  of  machinery,  no  system  of  rules,  can  dispense  with  this 
agency. 

The  dangers  we  have  to  apprehend  all  spring  from  a  degraded  state  of  morality.  They 
cannot  be  eradicated  save  through  the  purification  of  the  moral  part  of  man.  Checks  upon 
the  undue  extension  of  the  power  of  the  three  several  branches  of  the  government  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution.  No  mention,  however,  is  there  made  of  that  check,  simple  in 
its  conception  and  perfect  in  its  workings — a  check  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  element 
of  honesty  and  integrity  in  all  those  who  are  charged  with  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and 
the  legislative  functions.  It  is  to  this  quality  that  we  must  look  in  the  selection  of  our 
rulers;  its  presence  is  the  only  assurance  we  can  have  that  the  duties  of  their  office  will  be 
faithfully  performed.  At  our  elections  we  do  not  want  any  ingeniously  devised  instrument 
to  prevent  frauds,  either  in  the  casting  of  ballots  or  in  their  counting  :  no  :  we  need  only  the 
presence  and  supervision  of  honest  men.  In  order  that  only  honest  men  be  selected  for  pub- 
lic positions  there  must  be  a  large  body  of  that  kind  of  men  from  which  to  choose,  and  an- 
other body  of  the  same  kind  to  choose  them. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  minority,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  wealth ;  these  derive  all  their  malign  influence,  all 
their  power  of  doing  harm,  from  the  destitution  of  the  true  principles  of  honesty  and  integ- 
rity in  the  nation.  A  due  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  these  principles,  and  their  wide  diffu- 
sion, are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  any  government,  and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
very  existence,  even,  of  our  republic.  With  them  we  can  maintain  a  position  at  the  head  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Without  them  we  cannot  long  stand — we  do  not  deserve  to  stand. 
Without  them  we  can  have  no  well-regulated  government — no  permanent  being  as  a  state. 

"  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No;  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued, 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude  ; 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowirjg,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state, 
And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill." 


ART  AND  NATURE. 

By  David  H.  Carroll,  of  Ohio. 

A  love  for  the  beautiful  is  one  of  the  earliest  developments  of  the  human  mind  A  child 
rejcices  in  the  possession  of  attractive  playthings,  and  shouts  with  delight  at  the  sight  of 
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beautiful  flowers.  Under  proper  culture  this  taste  is  expanded  and  enlarged,  and  is  the 
source  of  manifold  pleasures. 

The  innumerable  objects  which  excite  our  admiration  or  wonder  consist  of  two  great 
classes— the  forced  productions  of  art  and  the  spontaneous  creations  of  nature  ;  the  one  the 
product  of  man's  ingenuity,  the  other  the  free  gift  of  the  Creator.  In  respect  to  aesthetieal 
interest  and  value,  we  find  in  each  points  of  superiority  over  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  nature  is  the  original  from  which  all  art  is  derived.  Nature  has  been 
aptly  described  as  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  God  ;  art  strives  to  reproduce  the  thought 
for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  man.  Again,  nature  has  been  defined  as  the  aman- 
uensis of  God,  while  art  is  the  amanuensis  of  nature.  Hence,  a  chief  excellence  in  art  consists 
in  its  truthfulness  to  nature— in  its  accuracy  as  a  faithful  copy  of  nature.  As  such,  it  must 
fall  far  short  of  the  original.  Take  painting  as  an  illustration.  The  painter,  however  ac- 
complished he  may  be,  cannot  reproduce  all  the  beauties  of  the  objects  which  he  paints.  His 
picture  has  only  two  dimensions,  length  and  breadth  ;  and  besides,  he  cannot,  out  of  the  pig- 
ments which  he  must  use,  produce  colors,  and  lights  and  shades  exactly  resembling  the 
actual  scene  or  object  as  viewed  by  the  eye.  Motion  cannot  be  painted.  Compare  a  bird 
soaring  aloft  in  the  air,  a  man  walking  with  grace  and  ease  upon  the  land,  a  magnificent 
ship  under  full  sail,  or  the  heaving  and  dashing  waves  of  the  ocean,  with  paintings  of  these 
objects,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  latter  quickly  becomes  apparent. 

In  portraiture  the  aim  is  to  copy  nature  faithfully ;  and  so  far  as  this  is  done  the  work 
pleases  and  is  a  success.  The  landscape  painter  makes  it  his  endeavor  to  transfer  the  trees, 
the  grass,  the  rocks,  and  other  objects  to  his  canvas,  just  as  nature  presents  them  to  his  view. 
The  sculptor  must  also  be  a  careful  student  and  copyist  of  nature  if  he  would  excel  in  his  art. 
Even  the  architect  sometimes  employs  nature  as  a  model.  A  gothic  cathedral  bears  a  not  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  an  over-arching  forest,  and  the  mammoth  dome  may  be  compared  to  the 
heavenly  canopy.  Many  of  the  subsidiary  ornaments  of  architectural  works  are  imitations, 
more  or  less  exact,  of  natural  objects. 

In  landscape  gardening,  where  art  and  nature  combine  their  forces  in  the  production  of  the 
beautiful,  nature  may  fairly  claim  the  greater  share.  Nature  furnishes  flowers  and  grass, 
shrubs  and  trees,  rocks  and  water  ;  while  art  plans  and  governs,  arranging  the  objects  so  as 
best  to  conduce  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  scene.  The  better  taste  of  recent  times  has  discarded 
the  artificial  forms,  and  the  prim  regularity  which  was  once  the  fashion.  It  allows  more  free 
play  to  nature,  and  aims  to  secure  the  variety  which  is  her  peculiar  charm. 

Even  in  the  ideal  creations  in  which  the  artist  aims  to  avoid  the  imperfections  of  nature, 
and  to  combine  her  beauties  so  as  to  surpass  any  of  the  works  which  she  presents  to  our  ob- 
servation, all  the  separate  beauties  wrhich  he  thus  combines  are  derived  from  nature  herself, 
and  suggested  by  what  she  has  revealed  to  his  loving  study. 

In  some  respects  art  has  the  advantage  of  nature.  The  artist  combines  and  harmonizes 
separate  elements  with  a  view  to  a  single  effect  or  impression.  He  is  able  to  heighten  the  de- 
sired effect  by  a  skillful  use  of  contrast,  and  to  make  his  work  attractive  by  introducing  an 
agreeable  variety.  The  rugged  wildness  of  mountain  scenery,  or  the  quiet  beauty  of  a  sum- 
mer sunset,  may  thus  be  brought  out  more  impressively  in  a  painting  than  as  actually  wit- 
nessed in  nature.  Artists  of  superior  genius  have  chosen  imaginary  subjects  and  produced 
paintings  which,  for  beauty  and  depth  of  expression,  have  no  equals  in  copies  drawn  from 
life.  Raphael,  Murillo,  and  other  gifted  men,  have  thus  acquired  a  fame  that  will  never  die. 
so  long  as  a  love  of  the  rare  and  the  beautiful  continues  to  animate  the  human  breast. 

A  peculiarity,  and  also  an  advantage  of  art  is,  that  it  pleases  by  the  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion which  are  called  forth  by  successful  imitation.  A  striking  imitation  is  especially  ad- 
mired by  the  young  and  uneducated,  and  this  quality  constitutes  one  source  of  the  complex 
pleasure  which  is  the  highest  works  of  art  are  capable  of  affording. 

Art  has  a  special  value  as  an  adornment  of  all  those  things  which  are  useful  to  man. 
Books  are  ornamented  without  by  handsome  bindings,  and  within  by  beautiful  engravings  : 
the  school-room  and  the  dwelling  may  be  adorned  with  works  of  art;  the  implements  for 
the  various  uses  of  life  may  be  made  pleasing  as  well  as  useful  ;  aud  who  does  not  know 
how  woman's  tasteful  handiwork  and  skilful  management  may  beautify  home  and  make  it 
attractive  ? 

Interesting  and  valuable  as  are  the  works  of  human  art,  they  sink  almost  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  loftier  creations  of  nature.  An  infinite  mind,  working  upon  an  in- 
finite and  unchanging  plan,  has  created  a  universe  containing  such  a  glorious  combination 
of  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  sublime,  that  no  human  mind  can  grasp  all  that  is  dis- 
played for  its  contemplation.  The  earth  is  covered  with  objects  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Great  mountains  lift  their  lofty  and  snow-crowned  peaks  to  the  clouds,  while  their  sides  are 
covered  with  waving  forests,  and  fertile  valleys  stretch  out  at  their  feet :  treeless  prairies  ex- 
tend from  horizon  to  horizon  in  undulating  lines,  their  surfaces  beautified  by  grass  and 
flowers,  and  enlivened  by  grazing  flocks  and  herds  ;  majestic  forests  extend  over  large  tracts 
of  country,  containing  trees  of  a  thousand  beautiful  forms,  and  teeming  with  life  and  morion  ; 
rivers  rise  in  the  midst  of  a  continent,  start  off  as  rippling  streams,  but  gather  volume  from 
each  uniting  branch  until  they  sweep  with  resistless  force  into  the  sea;  and  the  mighty 
ocean  stretches  in  an  unbroken  surging  mass  of  waters  for  thousands  of  thousands  of  square 
miles,  displaying  countless  varieties  of  beauty. 
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Each  season  of  the  year  brings  its  peculiar  beauties.  Spring-  has  its  green  fields  and 
bright  flowers ;  summer  its  matured  vegetation  ;  autumn  its  ripened  fruits  and  variegated 
hues,  and  winter  its  naked  branches  and  its  pure  white  mantle  of  snow.  Each  zone  and 
parallel  of  latitude  presents  new  forms  of  beauty,  giving  every  conceivable  variety,  from  the 
icy  regions  and  scanty  verdure  of  the  north  to  the  luxuriant  and  gorgeous  productions  of  the 
tropics. 

The  wealth  of  beauty  which  nature  unfolds  to  our  view  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  dis- 
played than  in  flowers.  Whether  adorning  the  garden  or  growing  spontaneously  by  the 
wayside,  or  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  sickroom  by  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  they  are 
equally  attractive.  Their  delicate  structures  and  the  endless  variety  of  color  which  they 
display,  render  them  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure  to  the  cultured  mind,  for — 

,;  Who  can  paint 

Like  Nature  ?    Can  Imagination  boast 

Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ? 

Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 

And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 

In  every  bud  that  blows  ?" 

Solomon,  in  the  heigth  of  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  the  simple  lily  of  the  valley. 

"When  we  raise  our  eyes  to  the  heaven  above  us,  what  unspeakable  variety  and  beauty  are 
there  revealed  !  Now  fleecy  clouds  o'erspread  the  canopy,  wafted  along  by  the  gentle  wind  ; 
now  the  sun  rises  in  all  his  glory  upon  a  cloudless  sky,  pursues  his  stately  and  majestic 
course  across  the  heavens,  and  in  a  flood  of  glory  sinks  below  the  western  horizon.  The 
curtain  of  night  descends,  and  we  behold  the  glories  of  the  starry  heavens.  Let  us  gaze 
upon  it  first  with  the  eye  untaught  by  science.  We  see  the  round-faced  moon  swinging 
in  her  ethereal  element,  shedding  her  gentle  light  upon  the  earth,  aud  thousands  ©f  stars  twink- 
ling in  the  sky,  as  if  the  heavenly  vault  were  thick  set  with  diamonds.  David  describes  the 
glory  of  the  heavens  in  glowing  language,  as  exhibiting  the  wisdom,  the  goodness  and  the 
power  of  the  Creator.  If  the  heavens  thus  viewed  are  so  beautiful,  what  emotions  must  be 
awakened  when  we  see  in  them  all  that  science  discloses  !  In  every  twinkling  star  we  be- 
hold a  sun,  many  of  them  larger  by  far  than  the  orb  which  furnishes  our  world  with  light 
and  heat.  The  telescope  reveals  untold  millions  of  suns,  all  flying  through  boundless  space 
in  their  vast  revolutions  about  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  all.  Their  vast  size,  the 
wonderful  velocity  of  their  motions,  their  almost  inconceivable  distance,  the  mighty  power 
that  holds  them  in  their  orbits  and  controls  all  their  motions,  and  the  unity  in  all  this  variety 
which  amounts  to  perfection — all  this  constitutes  the  highest  degree  of  sublimity. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  beauties  of  the  animal  world,  which  appear  on  every  hand. 
Insects,  fishes,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  each  and  all  have  many  qualities  which  render  them 
beautiful.    All  exhibit  unerring  design  and  faultless  workmanship. 

But  man  is  the  most  admirable;  the  crowning  work  of  creation.  Made  in  the  image  of 
his  Creator,  he  shows  his  exalted  nature  in  his  material  structure  ;  and  the  possession  of  a 
reasoning  and  immortal  soul  gives  him  absolute  supremacy,  and  raises  him  infinitely  above 
other  created  beings  on  this  lower  world.  Nothing  in  art  or  nature  exhibits  such  beauty  of 
design  and  perfection  of  workmanship  as  our  bodily  frame.  What  a  world  of  expression 
resides  in  the  human  face !  When  animated  by  amiable  affections  or  lighted  up  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  virtuous  soul,  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  nature  is  seen.  Well  was  it 
said  by  the  greatest  poet  the  world  has  ever  produced : 

"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason  !  How  infinite  in  faculties  !  in 
form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension 
how  like  a  God  !" 

A  genuine  love  of  art  and  a  genuine  love  of  nature  go  hand  in  hand.  The  one  involves 
the  other,  and  there  is  no  antagonism  between  them.  Art  being  an  imitation  of  nature,  more 
or  less  exact,  interest  in  it  leads  to  the  study  of  the  original,  and  the  higher  enjoyment 
furnished  by  the  latter  is  thus  attained. 

The  endowment  of  man  with  the  sense  of  beauty  is  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
We  should  cultivate  this  part  of  our  nature.  A  love  of  beauty  in  art  and  natures  elevates, 
refines  and  purifies  the  character.  It  furnishes  innocent  and  ennobling  enjoyment,  and  may 
thus  take  the  place  of  debasing  indulgences.  Its  moral  influence  is  valuable.  The  earnest 
study  of  the  beautiful,  especially  as  found  in  nature,  leads  man  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
God.  Filled  with  wonder  at  the  beauty  revealed  in  the  countless  works  of  the  Creator,  the 
well-disposed  mind  is  led  to  consider  their  great  Author,  and  with  love  and  reverence  to  say — 
"My  Father  made  them  all." 

EXPENDITURES. 

I.  Support  of  the  institution. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  now  under  review  will  appear  from  the  bl- 
owing detailed  s'atemeuts  : 

Receipts. 

Eeceived  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States   $48,  000  00 

Received  from  board  and  tuition   1,774  42 
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Received  from  work  done  in  shop   $756  23 

Received  from  students  for  books  and  stationery   ,\\\  05 

Received  from  sale  of  live  stock   If)(;  qq 

Received  from  board  of  two  horses   113  00 

Received  from  sale  of  insurance  scrip   40  00 

Received  from  rent   15  qq 

Received  from  damage  to  grounds  by  cattle   ]1  95 

Received  from  sale  of  wood   10  00 

)        Received  from  sale  of  old  wagon-truck   &  00 

Received  from  sale  of  old  fencing   4  00 

Received  from  sale  of  old  bureau   5  00 

Received  from  sale  of  old  stove   3  00 

Received  from  sale  of  fodder    3  00 


Total   51,240  65 


Disbursements. 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wagas   $23,  485  75 

Expended  for  meats   4,394  66 

Expended  for  groceries   3, 944  93 

Expended  for  fuel   3,450  00 

Expended  for  butter   J, 969  80 

Expended  for  household  expenses,  including  vegetables   2,064  62 

Expended  for  bread   ] ,  452  35 

Expended  for  hardware,  including  materials  for  repairs  on  buildings   1, 215  30 

Expended  for  books  and  stationery   1, 187  70 

Expended  for  dry  goods  and  clothing   998  37 

Expended  for  lumber   928  58 

Expended  for  gas   954  40 

Expended  for  blacksmithing  and  general  repairs   891  59 

Expended  for  furniture   718  42 

Expended  for  paints  and  glass   540  77 

Expended  for  medicines  and  chemicals   344  98 

Expended  for  medical  services   340  00 

Expended  for  harness  and  1  carriage   394  87 

Expended  for  seeds  and  implements   261  94 

Expended  for  printing  and  engraving   181  09 

Expended  for  1  iron  safe   175  00 

Expended  for  1  mare   150  00 

Expended  for  awnings   128  00 

Expended  for  stone   152  14 

Expended  for  cow  and  calf   80  00 

Expended  for  carriage-hire  -   14  00 

To  balance   821  39 


II.  Improvement  of  grounds. 
Receipts. 

Balance  from  old  account  

Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States  

Total  

Disbursements. 

Paid  for  grading  

Paid  for  lumber  -  

Paid  for  labor  

Paid  for  drain-pipe  

Paid  for  1  wagon  

Paid  for  paving  --- 

Paid  for  1  mowing-machine  

Paid  for  freight  

Balance  due  the  United  States  from  disbursing  agent 


51,240  65 


$384  60 
6,000  00 

6,384  60 


$1,970  85 
772  67 
1,265  73 
271  88 
149  00 
133  75 
170  00 
24  53 
1,626  19 


Total 
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PURCHASE  OF  KENDALL  GREEN. 

The  following  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of 
the  purchase  of  Kendall  Green  dates  back  to  April  2,  1870,  the  time  at 
which  the  institution  gained  control  of  the  property,  and  includes  all 
expenses  and  payments  on  account  of  said  purchase  : 

RECEIPTS. 


Received  for  rent  of  houses   $749  71 

Received  for  fruit  sold   14(5  46 

Received  from  manual-labor  fund   865  05 

Received  by  transfer  from  general-expense  account   4,  134  25 

*  Received  from  private  subscriptions   9,875  00 

Received  from  the  United  States,  July  1,  1872   70,  000  00 

Total   85,770  49 


*  See  Appendix. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Expended  for  record  of  deeds,  stamps,  &c   $178  75 

Expended  for  payment  due  July  1,  1870   5,000  00 

Expended  for  interest  due  July  1,  1870   1,275  00 

Expended  for  interest  due  January  1,  1871   2,400  00 

Expended  for  interest  due  July  1,  1871   2,400  00 

Expended  for  payment  due  July  1.  1871   10,  000  00 

Expended  for  interest  due  January  1,  1872   2, 100  00 

Expended  for  interest  due  July  1,  1872   2, 100  00 

Expended  for  balance  of  purchase-money  remaining  unpaid  July  1, 1872   70,  000  00 

Expended  for  labor   251  00 

Expended  for  sundry  items  of  interest   174  19 

Paid  in  collecting  private  subscriptions   589  01 

Total   96,467  95 


It  will  be  seen  that  a  balance  remains  unprovided  for  of  $10,697.40. 

By  borrowing  a  portion  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  institution,  the  board  have  been  able  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
paying  interest  on  this  balance  of  indebtedness,  except  for  a  few  days 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  is,  however,  an  arrangement  which 
ought  not  to  continue  indefinitely.  The  board  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
raise  by  private  subscription  an  amount  sufficient  to  liquidate  this 
small  debt ;  but  the  fact  that  the  title  to  all  the  real  estate  of  the  insti- 
tution has  been  vested  in  the  United  States  is  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  realization  of  this  expectation ;  for  private  parties  object, 
when  called  upon,  that  they  should  not  be  asked  to  aid  what  has  prac- 
tically become  a  Government  institution. 

We  have  submitted  no  estimate  to  provide  for  this  balance,  but  we 
venture  to  direct  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  of  the  indebted- 
ness, and  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be  proper  that  an  appropriation  should 
be  made. 

The  importance  of  securing,  at  the  low  price  paid,  so  valuable  an 
estate  as  Kendall  Green  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  we  are  sure 
that  no  one  who  considers  the  present  and  prospective  value  of  the  prop- 
erty will  fail  to  perceive  the  great  advantages  likely  to  grow  out  of 
its  acquisition  by  the  Government. 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  folio  wing  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  have  already  been  submitted  : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  and  $500  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  $40,500. 

For  continuing  the  work  on  the  erection,  furnishing  and  fitting  up  of 
the  buildings  of  the  institution,  in  accordance  with  plans  heretofore 
submitted  to  Congress,  including  necessary  repairs  on  the  completed 
sections  of  the  buildings,  $54,000. 

The  estimate  for  building  purposes  is  greatly  needed,  to  enable  us  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  completing  the  college-building,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  two  professors'  houses. 

The  college-building  has  stood  in  an  incomplete  condition  for  nearly 
seven  years.  Until  within  the  last  two  years  the  completed  portion 
sufficed  for  the  accommodation  of  our  collegiate  department. 

It  is  now,  however,  much  crowded,  and  no  possibility  exists  of  con- 
veniently accommodating  more  students,  while  we  have  reason  to  expect 
increased  numbers  of  applications  for  admission  during  several  years 
to  come. 

Only  two  rooms  in  the  college-building  can  be  used  for  recitations, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  conduct  our  class-room  exercises  in  corners  of 
the  chapel-hall  and  in  other  places  temporarily  arranged  in  the  central 
building,  all  of  which  are  inconvenient  and  ill  adapted  for  the  purposes 
to  which  we  are  compelled  to  devote  them. 

The  rooms  available  for  students'  dormitories  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  contain  more  than  twenty-five  students,  while  the  number  at  present 
occupying  them  is  forty-seven. 

The  interests  of  the  institution  make  it  very  desirable  that  its  officers 
and  employes  should  reside  on  the  premises.  The  plans  submitted  to 
Congress  in  our  ninth  report,  that  for  the  year  1866-'67,  showed  our 
need  of  erecting,  ultimately,  six  dwelling-houses  for  the  officers  of  the 
institution. 

Of  this  number  only  two  have  thus  far  been  built.  Two  more  are 
required  at  the  present  time  for  the  accommodation  of  instructors  who 
have  young  and  growing  families,  and  who  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
arrangements  involving  considerable  inconvenience  both  to  them  and 
to  the  institution. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 

President. 

Hon.  Colltmbus  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 
IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 

Melville  Ballard.  If.  S  Maine. 

James  Edwiu  Beller,  B.  A  New  York. 

Ames  Galusha  Draper,  B.  A  Illinois. 

John  Barton,  Hotchkiss,  B.  A  Connecticut. 

Joseph  Griffin  Parkinson,  B.  A  New  Hampshire. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Edward  Lincoln  Chapin  District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  Stretch  Indiana. 

John  Wilkinson  Massachusetts. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Orson  Holloway  Archibald  Indiana. 

Elias  Myers  Ohio. 

James  Martin  Park  Ohio. 

"William  Charles  Pick  Rhode  Island. 

Albert  Charles  Powell  Ohio. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Dudley  Webster  George  '  Kentucky. 

William  George  Jones  New  York. 

Allie  Washington  Hamilton  Michigan. 

Roscoe  Gage  Page  Maine. 

George  Moredock  Teegarden  Iowa. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

John  Emery  Crane  Maine. 

George  Franklin  Cutter  Vermont. 

Abram  Stryker  Gardner  Illinois. 

Augustus  Barney  Greener  Ohio. 

Lewis  Lee  James  Ohio. 

Wilbur  Norris  Sparrow  Massachusetts. 

Lester  Delos  Waite  Ohio. 

SELECTED  COURSE. 

Gorham  Dimmer  Abbott  Connecticut. 

William  Major  Allmau  Michigan. 

James  Curtis  Balis  Wisconsin. 

Frank  Coolidge  Davis  Massachusetts. 

Ranald  Douglas  New  York. 

Martin  Curran  Fortescue  Pennsylvania. 

James  Wesley  Kidd  Tennessee. 

John  Christian  Lentz  Pennsylvania. 

William  Wesley  Swartz  Pennsylvania. 

ADVANCED  PREPARATORY  CLASS. 


Jerome  Thaddeus  Elwell 
Frank  Ross  Gray  


Pennsylvania. 
Illinois. 
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Frank  Caleb  Holloway  Iowa. 

James  Joseph  Murphy  Wisconsin. 

William  Frank  Pope  Tennessee 

Delos  Albert  Simpson  Michigan. 

Stanton  Foy  Wheeler  Massachusetts. 

LOWER  PREPARATORY  CLASS. 

Herman  Erbe  Connecticut. 

Edwin  Wellington  Frisbie  Massachusetts. 

Alfred  Wright  Goold  Wisconsin. 

Theodore  Kiesel  ,  Delaware. 

John  Walter  Michaels  Virginia. 

David  Sidney  Rector,  jr  Michigan. 

James  Alexander  Rutherford  Wisconsin. 

Warren  Lacey  Waters  Connecticut. 

Henry  White,  jr  Massachusetts. 


IN  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


FEMALES. 

Mary  M.  Barnes  District  of  Columbia. 

Justina  Bevan  Maryland. 

Grace  A.  Freeman  Maryland. 

Sarah  A.  Gourley  Maryland. 

Lydia  Leitner  Maryland. 

Caroline  Mades  District  of  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Maryland. 

Mary  E.  McDonald  District  of  Columbia. 

Sarah  E.  Preston  Maryland. 

Georgiana  Pritchard  Maryland. 

Amelia  Riveaux  District  of  Columbia. 

Margaret  Ryan  District  of  Columbia. 

Josephine  Sardo  .District  of  Columbia. 

Sophia  R.  Weller  District  of  Columbia. 

MALES. 

Joseph  Barnes  District  of  Columbia. 

Wilbur  Fish  Bateman  District  of  Columbia. 

John  W.  Blaine  Maryland. 

Arthur  D.  Bryant  District  of  Columbia 

Edward  T.  Burns  District  of  Columbia. 

Elmer  E.  Butterbaugh  District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  Carter  District  of  Columbia. 

Enoch  G.  Carroll  District  of  Columbia. 

Edmund  Clark  District  of  Columbia. 

William  A.  Connolly  .  District  of  Columbia. 

Douglas  Craig  District  of  Columbia. 

Robert  W.  Dailey  ...District  of  Columbia. 

William  F.  Deeble      District  of  Columbia. 

John  W.  Dechard  District  of  Columbia. 

Alexander  W.  Denis  District  of  Columbia. 

Abram  Frantz  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Haggerty  ,  District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  Humphrey  District  of  Columbia. 

William  Kohl  District  of  Columbia. 

John  A.  Large  District  of  Columbia. 

William  H.  Myers  District  of  Columbia. 

William  Moiiarty  District  of  Columbia. 

Moses  Robinson  District  of  Columbia. 

William  H.Richards  District  of  Columbia. 

Frand  Ashley  Scott  Kansas. 

Calvin  F.  Stephens  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  Trieschmann,  jr  Maryland. 

John  W.  L.  Unsworth  District  of  Columbia. 

John  C.  Wagner  District  of  Columbia. 

John  Wesley  District  of  Columbia. 

Nelson  White  District  of  Columbia. 

Louis  Whittington  District  of  Columbia. 

2  D  D 
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REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  December  ;  the  second  beginning  the  2d  of 
January,  and  closing  the  last  Thursday  before  Easter ;  the  third  beginning  the  first  Tues- 
day after  Easter,  and  closing  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and  from  the  last 
Wednesday  in  June  to  the  last  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  Easter. 

IV.  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations,  and  at  the  above 
named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  time,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  then  only 
by  permission  of  the  president. 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends  must  be 
paid  semi-annually,  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay-pupils  is  $150  each,  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  expenses  in 
the  primary  department  except  clothing,  and  all  in  the  college  except  clothing  and  books. 

VII.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those  who  reside  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  provided  they  are  una- 
ble to  pay  for  their  education.  To  students  from  the  States  and  Territories  who  have  not 
the  means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  course,  the  board  of  directors  ren- 
ders such  assistance  as  circumstances  seem  to  require  as  far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  for 
this  object  will  allow. 

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  clothing,  and 
it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they  should  be  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly  marked  with 
the  owner's  name. 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the 
president. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  KENDALL-GREEN  PURCHASE  FUND. 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 


Hon.  A.  E.  Borie   $250  00 

Clement  Biddle,  esq   250  00 

J.  Harrison,  jr.,  esq   250  00 

William  Welsh,  esq   250  00 

A.  J.  Drexel.  esq   250  00 

M.  Baird  &  Co   250  00 

H.  P.  McKean,  esq   250  00 

Wm.  Sellers  &  Co   250  00 

Jay  Cooke  <&  Co   250  00 

J.  S.  Lentz  &  Co   250  00 

William  Weightman,  esq   250  00 

George  W.  Childs,  esq   250  00 

John  Farnum,  esq   100  00 

Hon.  Horace  Binney   100  00 

James  L.  Claghorn,  esq   300  00 

Charles  Wheeler,  esq   100  00 

C.  and  H.  Borie   100  00 

Jacob  P.  Jones,  esq  -->   100  00 

Thomas  H.  Powers,  esq   100  00 

George  F.  Tyler,  esq   100  00 

H.  G.  Morris,  esq   100  00 

Samuel  Welsh,  esq  1  100  00 

H.  C.  Gibson,  esq   100  00 

Clarence  H.  Clark,  esq  ---  100  00 

J.  E.  Caldwell,  esq   50  00 

H.  Geiger,  esq   50  00 

J.  M.  Whitall,  esq   50  00 

L.  A.  Godey,esq   25  00 

Charles  Yarnall,  esq   25  00 

F.  J.  Dreer,  esq   25  00 

FROM  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Edson  Fessenden,  esq   1,000  00 

Thomas  Smith,  esq   1  000  00 
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Tertius  Wadsworth,  esq   .$J,000  00 

T.  M.  Allyn,  esq   500  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Colt   250  00 

C.  C.  Lyman,  esq   200  00 

J.  F.  Burns,  esq     50  00 

FROM  BOSTON. 

John  Am ory  Lowell,  esq   500  00 

H.  P.  Kidder,  esq   250  00 

Wm.  T.  Andrews,  esq   250  00 

Benj.  E.  Bates,  esq   200  00 

Geo.  C.  Richardson,  esq   100  00 

S.  D.  Warren,  esq   100  00 

J.  S.  Ropes,  esq   25  00 

Percival  L.  Everett,  esq   25  00 
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